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ASPEN  COURT, 

AND  WHO   LOST   AND   WHO   WON   IT. 

^  tlTalt  of  out  a&iBn  ^tnu. 
By  Shirley  Brooks, 

AUTHOE  OF  <*MISS  TIOLET   AND   BEE  OFFEES.** 

CHAPTER   XXXI. 
A   MANAOBE   AVD   HIS   GOOSE. 

The  joang  ladies  of  Aspen  Court,  once  more  at  home,  where, 
by  the  way,  their  reception  by  the  Earl  of  Rookbunr  was  so 
&therly  in  its  earnest  anxiety  and  regret,  that  their  indignation, 
poor  things,  had  no  chance  whatever  against  his  sympathy,  Ber- 
nard,, after  a  brief  council  with  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  determined  to 
return  to  town  and  concert  some  measures  with  Mr.  Molesworth 
for  the  better  securing  the  comfort  of  the  poor  mother.  He 
scarcely  took  the  pains  to  continue  the  pretext  that  he  had  ex- 
pected to  meet  Molesworth  at  Aspen,  and  departed  without 
troubling  himself  with  any  formal  adieu  to  the  master  of  the 
house.  His  feeling  as  regarded  Wilmslow,  hitherto  one  of  con- 
tempt and  dislike,  was  deepening  into  a  detestation,  against 
which  he  struggled  in  yain,  for  it  was  against  Carlyon's  rule  to 
give  way  to  passions  likely  to  be  troublesome.  But  he  was  at 
the  time  of  life  when  one  talks  of  rules.  Some  years  later  he  will 
follow  without  talking  of  them. 

Emma  bade  him  good-bye  with  a  frank  expression  of  regret,  and 
little  Amy  cried,  and  refused  to  be  comforted  by  his  promise  to 
return.  But  Kate  took  a  calm,  and  somewhat  reserved  farewell 
of  him,  for  which  coldness  Amy,  after  he  had  gone,  scolded  her 
heartily,  and  Kate  submitted  to  the  reproof  with  a  strange  meek- 
ness, lussing  the  orator  now  and  then,  but  making  no  defence. 

Carlyon's  first  instinct,  on  reaching  London,  was  to  hurry  to . 
his  chambers,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  sotne  information  as 
to  Lilian's  place  of  residence.  But  out  of  the  array  of  letters 
ranged  in  triple  file  down  his  desk  by  his  laundress's  care,  not  one 
was  from  Miss  Trevelyan.  He  hastened  to  St.  Alban^s  Place,  in 
the  hope  of  learning  from  Heywood  where  Lilian  was,  but  the 
priest  had  left  town,  and  his  return  was  uncertain.  After  some 
meditation,  Bernard  began  to  grow  indignant,  and  to  ask  himself 
questions,  the  perpetually  recurring  one  being  whether  Lilian  had 
any  right  to  treat  him  in  that  manner.  Brooding  over  his 
wrongs  at  that  young  lady's  hand,  he  gradually  worked  himself  up 
to  write  her  a  very  reproachftd  letter  full  of  hard  things.  But  aU 
the  time  he  was  inditing  it,  and  pretending  to  himself  that  he 
should  so  like  to  see  her  read  that  part — and  that — and  that — 
I  believe  that  he  was  deriving  a  cowardly  pleasure  from  the  recol- 
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lection  that  as  he  did  not  know  her  address  he  conld  not  send  the 
letter^  and  that  as  it  would  be  unfair  to  keep  such  a  document  by 
him,  it  must  go  into  the  fire — which  it  did.  Love  ought  to 
be  better  friends  with  Time  than  he  is,  considering  how  much 
time  is  sacrificed  to  love. 

So,  Bernard  conld  only  wait  and  hope,  in  the  mean  time  dis- 
cussing the  whole  question  with  himself  at  all  conyenient  and 
inconvenient  periods  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  before  he  got  up,  he  usually  considered  his  case 
hopeless,  and  Lilian  as  lost  to  him,  but  when  he  came  out,  espe- 
cially if  it  were  a  bright  clear  day,  and  he  could  walk  with  a 
springing  step  and  inhale  fresh  air,  he  used  to  make  up  his  mind 
that  though  there  were  difSculties  in  the  way  of  his  love,  he  should 
conquer  them.  And  in  the  evening,  and  in  pleasant  society,  where 
everything  around  you  looks  so  smooth  and  prosperous,  he  was 
convinced  that  all  was  actually  right,  that  he  should  soon  meet 
Lilian,  and  that  a  few  words  would  place  them  on  the  old  footing* 
For  circumstances  and  weather  have  more  to  do  with  our  convic- 
tions than  strong-minded  people  will  admit. 

It  will  not  surprise  anybody  who  knows  our  fnend  Mr.  Paul 
Chequerbent,  still  an  involuntary  guest  of  Mr.  Aarons,  to  be  told 
that  just  when  he  began  to  believe  his  affairs  settled,  and  his  re- 
lease at  hand,  he  was  suddenly  reminded  of  a  rather  large  debt  of 
old  date,  on  which  proceedings  had  been  taken  by  the  creditor, 
but  which  had  gone  to  sleep,  either  from  the  goodnature  of  the 
claimant,  or  his  despair  of  doing  any  good  with  Paul.  He  had 
been  at  least  as  willing  to  forget  the  matter  as  had  the  other  per- 
son interested,  and  he  had  omitted  it  in  all  his  statements  to  Air. 
Kether,  but  it  accidentally  came  to  the  ears  of  the  creditor  that 
money  was  being  paid  for  Mr.  Chequerbent's  debts,  and  to  use 
that  gentleman^s  own  illustration,  the  obnoxious  party  was  down 
upon  him  like  an  extinguisher.  Something  like  a  hundred  pounds 
was  wanted.  Kether  looked  in  no  way  surprised,  when  Paul,  with 
some  humiliation,  revealed  the  affair,  but  drily  remarked  that 
some  people  easily  forgot  such  things :  it  all  depended  on  habit» 
Paul,  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  his  adviser's  reproofs, 
launched  out  into  intense  declamation  against  the  persevering  ma- 
lignity of  creditors. 

"  By  Jove  I''  he  said ;  "  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  last  people 
who  translated  the  Bible,  .found  it  necessary  to  alter  a  certain 
prayer.  The  commercial  interest  must  have  been  rising  into  im- 
portance, and  the  old  translation  was  felt  to  be  inapplicable. 
Landed  parties  often  forgive  trespasses,  but  trading  parties  never 
forgive  debtors,  so  the  statement  was  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  progress  of  society .*' 

*'  The  point  has  not  come  much  under  my  consideration,^^  said 
the  Jew,  smiling.  '^  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  don't  think  you 
will  get  any  more  help  from  aunts  and  godmothers.'' 

'^  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Paul.  "  They  would  have  done  more 
at  once,  but  they  are  precise  old  virgins,  and  will  not  do  a  thing 
at  twice."    As  usual,  Bernard  was  summoned.  ^         . 
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'^  I  should  like,  cf  wane,  to  giYe  you  the  money^  old  folloir/'  ha 
said ;  '^  but  I  hare  uot  got  it,  and  though  I  could  bonrow  it,  juit 
now  it  would  not  suit  me  to  be  a  borrower.  So  I  tell  you^  fmnldj, 
that  I  most  saorifioe  your  ioteraet  to  my  own/' 

''  Quite  right/'  said  Mr.  Kether,  muetly* 

''  But,''  Biud  Carlyon,  "  I  must  hdp  you,  and  I'D  teB  you  what 
I  will  do.  Three  oat  lour  years  ago  I  wrote  a  play.  I  locked  it  up. 
for  I  did  not  think  it  good  enough  to  send  to  a  manager.  But  I 
kaye  been  into  some  theatres  lately,  and  I  am  certain,  that  bad  as 
it  may  be,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  anything  the¥  are  doing 
now.  I  will  oSer  it  to  Dilligroat,  and  the  jmce  shall  numish  your 
extrication." 

'^  Dilligroat  will  pay  you  honourably,"  said  Ketiber,  who,  like 
all  Hebrews,  tocdc  a  strong  interest  in  tibeatrical  matters,  "  but  he 
wiU  not  pay  you  too  much.  If  you  don't  sueceed  with  him,  try 
Phosphor,  who  will  promise  you  a  good  price,  and  pay  you  if  he 
ean^t  help  it.    I  will  manage  iUm." 

The  plan  was  agreed  on,  and  Carlyon's  play  was  sent  in  to  Mr. 
Dilligroat.  A  week  passed,  and  no  acknowledgBient  of  the  work 
being  received,  Bernard  went  to  the  theatre  to  obtain  an  interriew.. 
He  was  duly  glanced  at  by  the  p<Hrter,  and  as  duly  informed  ths^.t 
Mr.  Dilligroat  was  not  there,  and  that  it  was  quite  uncertain  wh/jn 
he  would  be  ^^  down,"  perhaps  not  till  night ;  perhaps  not  at  alL 
This  formulary  (for  the  dehv^y  of  whidi  Carlyon  waited  vith 
grave  patience)  having  been  gone  through,  he  went  veir  close  to 
^e  oflSdal,  and  allowed  him  to  see  the  glimmer  of  half-a*c.rown. 
The  man  took  not  the  slightest  apparent  notice  of  this  (r.esture, 
but  added  to  his  previous  communication  that  if  Barnard  ^nad  any 
message  to  leave  for  Mr.  Dilligroat,  he  would,  perhaps,,  like  to 
write  it  down.  This  second  formulary  withdrew  Carlyon  firom  a 
group  of  two  or  three  pale,  damp-looking  girls,  hoinng  for  an  en- 
gagement in  the  ballet  or  diorus,  an  eager-eyed  gentleman,  to 
whom  an  order  had  been  pnmiised  (and  wIk>  could  not  understand 
how  Ids  friend,  Mr.  Dilligroat  had  omitted  to  leav«  it,  as  he  had 
to  go  over  to  Clapham  with  it,  be£[»«  half-past  four^  to  lus  brother- 
m-law,  information  of  such  deep  interest  to  tike  porter  that  it 
actually  made  him  whistle  with  excitement);  a  couple  of  car- 
penters, in  shirt-sleeves  and  doth-caps;  and  a  beer-boy,  who 
was  incessantiy  bringing  in  as  many  pewter  vessels  as  he  could 
^arry,  for  the  painting-room,  and  other  private  departments  of 
the  establishment.  Carlyon  was  introduced  into  a  tiny  square 
eloset,  glased  in  front,  where  the  porter  aoc^ted  his  fee,  and  the 
visitor's  card,  which  he  read  with  great  care,  and  dispatched  into 
the  house  by  the  first  messenger  who  passed  inwards.  The  official 
scarcely  thought  it  worth  while  to  reconcile  this  proceeding  witk 
kis  j»«vious  dedarati<m,  but  murmured  something  about  Mr. 
DilUgroat's  '^sometimes  coming  in  at  the  front,"  and  added  a 
contemptuous  reference  to  ^'  those  people  bc^hering  there."  The 
porter  was  by  no  means  to  blame  for  these  manoeuvres,  inasmuch 
as  they  preserved  Mr.  Dilligroat  from  the  sin  of  uttering  a  volley 
of  the  most  intense  and  compendious  execrations  angry  man  ever 
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foamed  forth,  a  process  lie  inyariabty  went  through  if  the  hall- 
officer  ever  sent  up  anybody  who  had  either  a  right  or  a  favour  to 
demand  of  the  manager.  By  long  experience^  the  laAitor  had  a 
tolerable  guess  at  the  character  of  the  applicants  for  admission^ 
and  Carlyon  looked  like  neither  actor  wanting  an  engagement, 
hanger-on  wanting  an  order,  tradesman  wanting  money,  or  bailiff 
wanting  Mr.  Dilligroat,  four  classes  of  visitants  especially  obnoz«- 
ious  to  the  latter. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  rather  well-dressed,  keen-eyed  person,  of 
good  address,  came  out  and  hastily  examined  Carlyon.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter  seemed  to  satisfy  the  inspecting  commis- 
sioner, who  made  a  sharp,  decisive  sign  to  him  to  enter,  a  result 
which  caused  the  poor  girls,  and  the  order-hunter  from  Clapham^ 
to  look  round  with  as  much  reproachfulness  as  they  dared  exhibit, 
and  which  brought  another  hurricane  of  whistling  from  the  loyal 
and  imperturbable  Cerberus,  while  Carlyon  was  hurried  along 
certain  dark  passages,  and  inl^oduced  to  the  manager's  room.  The 
Occasional  groan  of  a  fiddle,  and  a  clatter  of  hammers,  were  all  the 
sounds  he  had  leisure  to  note  in  his  progress. 

Mr.  Dilligroat  was  a  tall  and  well-built  man,  who  was  now  becom- 
ing too  large  for  the  stage,  but  whose  strongly  marked  features  must 
have  possessed  considerable  vulgar  beauty  some  years  before.  They 
wei^e,  indeed,  still  pointed  out  as  models,  as  were  his  broad  shoulders 
and  massy  legs,  by  the  female  population  of  the  retail  trading  district 
arouud  his  theatre,  when  a  special  '^  benefit,'^  or  some  managerial 
whim  brought  the  stalwart  director  forward  for  that  night  only. 
He  wa&^  not  a  bad-hearted,  nor  even  a  bad-tempered  man ;  but  a 
managei^'s  hand  must  be  against  the  majority  of  his  fellow 
creatures^ 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Carlyon  ?  Glad  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  hope  we  shall  see  a  good  deal  of  one  another.  Sit 
down.  I  shan't  introduce  you  to  this  man,  because  he  is  one  of 
the  greatest  rascals  that  ever  lived,  and  who  is  now  adding  to  the 
vast  and  accumulated  mountain  of  his  iniquities,  by  asking  me  six 
and  sixpence  for  a  beast  of  a  goose.'' 

The  person  whose  private  character  and  precise  business  were 
thus  unfolded  by  the  manager's  eloquent  frankness,  was  a  dirty- 
looking  little  man^  nursing  a  large,  plucked  goose,  which  lay  upon 
a  red  pocket-handkerchief.  He  seemed  very  little  afflicted  at  this 
exposition  of  his  nature,  but  with  humble  and  smiling  &ce  turned 
to  its  author. 

'^  Don't  be  hard  upon  me,  Mr.  Dilligroat,  sir.  It's  worth  every 
penny  of  the  money.  I  ^11  appeal  to  this  gent,"  and  he  held  up  his 
goose  to  Carlyon,  tenderly  withdrawing  the  corners  of  the  hand- 
kerchief, as  a  proud  young  mother  exhibits  her  first  baby. 

"  That  gent,  as  you  profanely  term  him,  you  old  Scrabstraw,  will 
shortly  be  one  of  our  most  distinguished  dramatic  authors.  Don't 
poke  your  d —  bird  in  his  face." 

''  Begging  your  pardon,  Mr.  Dilligroat,  sir,  but  if  I  might  be  so 
bold/'  said  Scrabstraw,  with  the  most  abject  serviUty. 

"  But  you  might  n't.    What  is  it,  you  old  thief?"  ^ 
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"  I've  lieard  say  a  dramatic  author  should  know  what '  goose'  is^ 
beting  both  your  pardons,  gents/' 

''  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  theatrical  slang,  Mr.  Car- 
bon, to  know  that  by  '  goose'  that  wretched  old  ribald  means 
Jiissing?  I  trust  this  is  the  only  intimacy  you  will  ever  have  with 
the  article." 

^*  I  trust  so/'  said  Carlyon,  laughing,  ''but  that  is  a  sound  sel- 
dom heard  where  you  preside,  Mr.  DiUigroat." 

"Not  often,  I  am  happy  to  say,"  said  the  manager,  ''thanks  to 
the  gentlemen  who  furnish  me  with  dramas.  But  one  is  never 
sure,  and  the  public's  a  mm  beggar,  a  very  rum  be^^,  Mr. 
Carlyon." 

"  But  only  feel  him,  Mr.  Dilligroat,"  broke  in  the  poor  goose- 
broker,  or  rather  goose-jobber ; — for  there  was  a  complication  of 
proprietorships  in  the  animal,  including  the  rights  of  a  secretary  of 
a  goose^ub,  the  landlord  of  a  public-house  where  the  dub  met, 
Soabstraw's  own  landlord  (to  whom  rent  was  owing)  and  one  of 
the  scene-shifkers,  who  had  lent  Scrabstraw  a  shilling  for  the  raffle 
at  which  the  goose  was  won.  A  reference  to  a  Master  in  Chancery 
could  hardly  have  ascertained  the  respective  liens  and  qualities  of 
ownership  in  that  bird." 

"  Feel  the  public,  you  ancient  miscreant?  O,  feel  the  goose," 
said  Mr.  Dilligroat.  "  No,  Scrabstraw,  we  '11  bring  this  negotia- 
tion to  a  crisis.    A  crown— or  cut." 

Tears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Scrabstraw,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  most  humane  observer  to  wish  them  dried,  as  the  only 
chance  of  his  face  ever  being  washed  would  seem  thereby  to  be 
done  away. 

.  "  Only  feel  him,"  he  sobbed,  the  secretary's  lien,  and  the  pub- 
lican's claim,  and  his  landlord's  demand,  and  the  scene-shifter's 
4ne,  all  crowding  upon  the  poor  jobber's  soul. 

"  If  I  do,  it  will  be  to  knock  off  sixpence,"  said  the  stony- 
hearted manager.     Scrabstraw  dried  his  eyes  upon  the  disengaged 
fortion  of  his  red  handkerchief.    At  this  moment  a  knock  was 
eard. 

"  Come  in,  O  come  in  I "  said  the  manager  in  despairing  fierce- 
ness at  what  he  swore  was  the  two  hundredth  application  at  his 
-door.    *'  O,  you,  Snunk,  well  what  is  it  ? " 

Mr.  Snunk,  the  treasurer,  whispered  his  employer. 

"  Of  course  I  shall,"  said  Mr.  DiUigroat,  emphatically.  "Most 
assuredly.  I  said  so  at  rehearsal,  and  when  I  promise  to  take 
money,  I  always  keep  my  word  honourably.  Knock  it  off  every 
one  of  them.  Mr.  Snunk,  Mr.  Carlyon,  our  treasurer.  I  hope  you 
will  have  to  break  Snunk's  heart  very  often,  Mr.  Carlyon,  by 
taking  money  from  him." 

Mr.  Snunk  looked  as  if  he  did  not  much  care  about  Mr.  Carlyon, 
or  anybody  else.  All  he  wanted  to  know  was  how  to  settle  an 
item  in  his  accounts. 

"  Yes,  Snunk,  off  with  it.  There  are  twelve  young  ladies  in  the 
ballet,  and  not  one  was  here  on  Tuesday  until  eight  minutes  past 
ten  in  the  morning.  They  talked  about  a  sudden  soaking  rain 
.coming  on^  and  their  light  dresses,  and  their  fear  of  standing  in 
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wet  clothes  for  four  hours^  and  being  only  a  few  minutes  after 
time — all  very  fine,  but  it 's  the  system^  the  system.  I  was  here  at 
ten,  and  surely  my  ballet  ladies  can  be.  They  had  not  to  wait  for 
their  carriage,  as  I  had.  So  knock  off  sixpence  firom  each  of  them 
when  they  come  for  their  eleven  shillings  on  Saturday,  and  I  ^1  be 
bound  they  ^11  be  here  to  time  next  call.*' 

Mr.  Snunk  disappeared  to  deprive  the  girls,  who  had  fancied^ 
once,  that  life  on  the  stage  was  easier  than  life  in  the  kitchen,  of 
the  price  of  one  da/s  dinner.    The  manager  called  after  him. 

''Don't  let  them  send  up  anybody  to  me,  Snunk.  Say  I  am 
engaged  with  two  gentlemen  and  a  goose.'' 

''  Only  feel  him,"  resumed  Scrabstraw,  on  this  cue. 

''It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  said  the  manager^ 
"  and  you,  Scrabstraw,  if  you  know  any  prayers  and  thanksgivings^ 
go  home  and  say  them  in  return  for  the  rain  that  made  my  ballet 
ladies  stand  up,  and  get  wet  through  ten  minutes  later  than  they 
ought.  You  demand  six-and-sixpence  for  that  skinny,  old,  tough^ 
ugly,  lean^  hard,  good-for-nothing  bird.  Well,  you  won't  have 
it." 

At  each  disparaging  epithet,  Mr.  Scrabstraw  clasped  his  goose 
closer  to  his  rusty  coat.     "  Only  feel  him,"  he  whispered,  humbly. 

"  But/'  continued  Mr.  Dilligroat,  "  I  have  just  fined  twelve  ladies 
sixpence  each.  Twelve  sixpences  is  six  shillings,  which  I  have  thus 
saved.  That  I  will  give  you  foryour  goose.  Take  it  and  be  gone^ 
or  be  gone  without  ^ing  it.    Your  answer,  slave?" 

"  Here,  it  is  then,  Mr.  Dilligroat,  sir,"  said  Scrabstraw,  assured 
that  he  should  get  no  better  terms. 

"  And  there  is  your  money.  Don't  say  I  never  gave  you  any- 
thing. What  are  you  doing,  man?  Let  the  handkerchief  alone. 
That 'amine." 

"  The  handkerchief,  do  you  want  that  ?"  supplicated  Scrabstraw. 
"  You  would  never  go  to  use  such  a  handkerchief  as  that." 

"You  leave  it  alone,  I  tell  you.  I  may  not  use  it  in  the  light 
of  a  handkerchief,  I  grant  you,  but  I  may  as  a  banner,  or  as  a  comic 
tie,  or  a  duster,  or  fifty  things.  Any  how,  it's  mine,  and  now,  you 
old  avaricious,  bard-dealing  ragamuffin,  get  out,  laden  with  the 
qpoils  of  your  infamy." 

And  the  goose-jobber  departed,  to  make  up  his  mystifying 
finance-sheet,  which  was  somewhat  simplified  by  the  scene-shifter^ 
who  was  lying  in  wait  for  him  outside  the  door,  and  who,  by  me- 
nacing eloquence^  obtained  instant  reimbursement  of  his  venturOi 
and  usurious  beer  besides. 

"  It's  a  good  goos^  Mr.  Carlyon,  and  as  1  may  say,  got  for 
nothing,"  said  the  manager,  smiling. 

"  But  of  course  you  will  cook  it  in  the  theatre,  and  then  send  it 
into  the  green-room  for  those  poor  girls'  supper,"  said  Carlyon, 
rather  mischievously. 

"  I  would,  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  said  Mr.  Dilligroat,  des- 
perately suppressing  a  laugh,  and  bis  black  eyes  shining  with  taa, 
"  but  uie  lesson  wcmld  be  k)6t,  you  see.  I  am  a  sort  of  father  to 
these  giris^  and  it  is  my  duty  to  be  strict  with  them.  And  now  to 
business.    I  have  read  your  eomady— where  is  it  f  here  it  is.    No, 
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•Aat^s  not  it^  that  ^s  a  piece  by  a  new  man ;  rery  derer,  yerj  smart; 
and  exposing  the  vices  of  the  anstocraey^  wbo^  between  ourselves 
are  aYerjvicioas  lot — I  seeagood  deal  of  them  beUod  mj  scenes 
jou  know.  But  we  eanH  do  his  piece^  impossible,  quite.  Attacks 
them  for  patronising  the  yery  things  that  bring  our  half<-price— 
jou  comprehend.  But  it^s  a  sad  pity,  for  the  piece  is  very  smarts 
and  yery  original  Theresa  one  capital  scene— really  capital — ^in 
which  an  English  Bishop,  who  has  got  his  lawn-sleeves  through 
bribing  a  Duke's  mistress,  disguises  himself  as  a  jockey,  and  offem 
to  ride  for  the  Derby,  to  please  a  beautiful  Marchioness,  who  is  in 
love  with  Imn — the  equivoque  is  excellently  kept  up,  and  a  situn- 
tion  where  he  pulls  hu  jockey-cap  out  of  his  pocket,  thinking  it  is 
his  mitre,  is  a  safe  '  scream.'    But  it's  no  go,  more's  the  pity." 

'^Is  it  founded  in  any  anecdote?"  said  Bernard,  who  hearing 
such  commendation  coupled  with  such  conception,  began  to  doubt 
whether  he  bad  not  mistaken  his  vocation  in  attempriug  the 
drama.  "  I  don't  remember  that  either  intriguing  or  hors^raciug 
has  ever  been  talked  of  as  the  dominant  vices  of  the  Bishops*" 

"  O,  I  dare  say  they  are,  only  we  don't  hear  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
DiUigroat.  '' Anyhow  they  deserve  to  be  shown  up  for  their 
humbug,  though  we  can't  do  it.  Now,  here  's  another  piece,  one  of 
Churner's,  full  of  good  stuff.  It 's  in  five  acts  at  present,  but  he  's 
very  docile,  and  I  mean  to  make  him  cut  it  down  to  one  act.  This 
will  be  a  hit.  There  's  a  glorious  'situation'  in  which  a  husband 
who  fiEuicies  his  wife  goes  wrong,  takes  the  cover  off  the  bottom 
cushion  of  a  sofa,  hides  the  cushion,  and  gets  into  the  cover  him- 
sell  The  flirting  couple  come  and  ait  upon  him,  and  make  love, 
and  between  his  rage  with  the  lady,  and  the  weight  of  the  lover, 
who  sits  on  his  legs,  it  is  the  best  bit  for  Larkyn  he  has  ever  had* 
CSiumer  says  it 's  his  own,  but  he  's  a  dreadful  Do,  and  it  ^s  too 
good  not  to  be  French." 

Carlyon  smiled,  but  was  internally  considering  whether  he  had 
introduced  any  such  device  into  his  comedy,  which  lessened  in  his 
>eye8  with  each  successive  detail  supplied  by  the  manager. 

"You  like  the  French  style  of  piece?"  he  said. 

''No;  at  least  I  don't  care  what  a  piece  is,  provided  it  has 
situations.  Those  are  the  things.  It  goes  against  the  temper  of 
JOU  literary  gentlemen  to  ki^w  that  the  pieces  which  really 
^evelope  the  powers  of  the  actors,  send  the  audience  into  sereaois 
of  laught^^  and  bring  in  the  money — pieces,  therefore,  which  a 
manager  is  always  glad  to  accept  and  produce,  are  not  the  work  of 
jour  white-handed,  thoughtful  men,  who  think  and  construct,  and 
atudy,  and  re-write,  and  all  that.  No,  sir,  the  pieces  that  do  good 
to  the  house  ave  chi^y  vamped  up  from  old  Fraieh  farces,  by  the 
-mi  of  a  dictionary,  by  people  who  take  a  business  view  of  matters, 
do  as  they  are  bio,  and  hack  and  sbce  their  work  to  order,  until  it 
suits  me  and  my  actors,  and  then  take  their  money.  You  gentle- 
men, until  yott  are  weU  broken  in,  write  plays  to  bring  out  your- 
selves  and  your  own  ideas — not  to  hdp  the  actors  and  please  the 
jmdienee.    Do  you  know  that,  Mr.  Carlyon  ?" 

"  I  httFe  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Bernard,  "  but  as  any  man  who 
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IS competent  to  constnict  such  a  work  as  a  real  drama  must  be 
intellectuaUy  superior  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
people  before  the  curtain^  or  behind  it,  perhaps  it  might  be  well  if 
both  parties  would  condescend  to  listen  to  him,  and  just  see 
whether  he  had  not  something  to  say  that  might  be  worth  their 
4X)nsideration.  Mind/'  he  added,  laaghing,  '^  I  don't  for  a  moment 
speak  of  myself  as  having  such  a  claim." 

**  I  don't  say  that/'  said  Mr.  Dilligroat,  with  some  sincerity  of 
manner.  "  Your  play  is  full  of  clever  things,  but  we'  U  speak  of  that 
directly.  As  to  the  absence  of  brains  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
that  of  course  is  certain  enough.  But  you  must  remember  one 
thing — people  pay  for  admission  to  the  theatre,  not  that  they  may 
discharge  with  judicial  precision  and  fairness  the  difficult  duty  ci 
criticism,  but  simply  that  they  may  be  pleased,  and  I  don't  know 
that  we  have  any  right  to  abuse  them  for  that." 

''  But  we  might  teach  them  a  better  kind  of  pleasure,"  said 
Carlyon* 

*' And  play  to  empty  boxes  while  one's  rivals,  with  a  dwarf,  or 
a  fiddler,  or  a  conjurer,  draw  full  houses.  No,  my  dear  sir,  I 
open  a  theatrical  shop  to  attract  customers,  and  what  they  will 
come  and  buy,  I  will  expose  in  my  window." 

'^  And  what  do  your  shopmen  say  ?"  said  Bernard,  smiling. 

'^  My  actors  ?  What  can  they  say  against  a  system  that  secures 
them  their  salaries  at  two  o'clock  every  Saturday?" 

*'  Surely,  as  artists — " 

**  My  dear  sir,  that 's  all  nonsense.  We  have  a  few  artists,  as 
you  call  them,  assuredly — ^if  you  mean  by  the  word,  as  I  suppose 
you  do,  persons  who  study  to  comprehend  the  full  meaning,  and 
the  due  proportion  of  the  characters  they  take,  and  who  found 
their  personations  upon  study  and  observation.  We  have  a  few 
of  them,  and  they  nearly  are  all,  (as  they  deserve  to  be),  rich  and 
prosperous — the  exceptions  are  accidents,  or  their  own  fault.  But 
what  proportion  do  these  bear  to  these  ranks  ?  " 

'^  SmaU,  to  judge  from  one's  seat  in  the  front  of  the  house,^ 
said  Carlyon. 

^'Yes,  but  what  right  have  you  to  expect  that  it  should  be 
otherwise  ?  You  have  no  school  of  art,  no  testing  place  where  a 
man  can  be  tried  and  either  put  into  sound  training,  or  sent  back 
to  the  shopboard  or  the  counting-house.  For,  in  the  first  place,  under 
our  present  system,  a  man's  going  on  the  stage  almost  implies 
that  a  man  was  either  too  stupid,  too  idle,  or  too  whimsical  for 
some  other  profession.  Actors'  children,  educated  for  the  work^ 
are  the  exception  to  this  rule ;  but  these  do  not  succeed  in  the 
proportion  you  would  expect,  because  their  parents'  position  at 
once  helps  them  to  advantages  which  ought  only  to  be  the  reward 
of  the  diligent  application  they  render  unnecessary/' 

''  I  can  understand,"  said  Carlyon,  '^that  from  such  materials 
one  can  hardly  expect  successful  results  in  an  art  which  seems  to 
me  to  require,  from  those  who  would  practise  it,  a  knowledge  of 
at  least  half-a-dozen  other  arts  of  no  humble  order.  But,  for- 
give me^  if  you  will  produce  worthless  dramas,  one  ^Qan  hardly 
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regret  tbat  the  talents  of  real  artists  are  not  squandered  npon 
thcm/^ 

''  Ton  beg  the  question  of  worthlessness/^  said  the  manager^ 
for  no  manager  likes  to  hear  his  pieces  decried.  "  As  I  said^  one 
mnst  play  what  the  public  will  come  to  see,  and  it  is  on  that  prin- 
ciple, my  dear  sir,  that  I  must  now  sit  in  judgment  on  yours/^ 

''Which  implies/'  said  Carlyon^  '^  that  judgment  means  con- 
demnation ?'' 

^*  By  no  means/'  said  Mr.  Dilligroat,  "  for,  as  I  have  said, 
your  piece  is  full  of  good  things,  but  it  is  not  so  good — or,  rather, 
so  suitable  to  my  purpose — as  to  justify  me  in  incurring  the 
expense  which  producing  it  properly  would  require,  when  I  can,  at 
a  fiur  less  cost,  get  out  something  that  would  pay  me  better.  I 
am  very  candid  with  you,  for,  though  I  defend  myself  against 
locusts,  I  am  always  straightforward  with  a  gentleman.'' 

Authors  are — ^it  is  very  sad  that  they  should  be  so  inferior  to 
the  rest  of  the  world — but  they  are — sometimes  vain  of  what  they 
have  done.  Carlyon,  despite  his  philosophy,  was  annoyed,  and  did 
not  even  inquire  what  Dilligroat  meant  by  locusts.  It  was,  how- 
ever, that  individual's  mode  of  describing  his  tradespeople,  and 
any  others  to  whom  he  owed  money. 

"  Don't  be  annoyed,"  said  Mr.  Dilligroat,  "  though  I  know  it 
is  annoying.  I  was  annoyed  myself  when  the  papers  said  I  could 
not  play  Hamlet,  though,  by  the  way,  they  know  nothing  about 
it,  because  I  can.  But  I  preferred  rejecting  your  play  at  once  to 
telling  you  I  had  not  had  time  to  read  it,  or  that  T  had  only  read 
it  in  part,  or  suggesting  alterations,  merely  to  get  you  out  of  the 
way  while  you  were  making  them,  but  not  meaning  to  use  the 
piece  at  all.  That 's  the  principle  in  which  one  deals  with  trades- 
people," said  the  manager,  forgetting  all  his  allegories  about  his 
own  shop  and  shopmen,  "  but  I  never  treat  a  gentleman  so." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  straightforwardness,"  said  Bernard, 
immediately  recovering  his  temper.  "  I  really  thank  you,  Mr. 
Dilligroat,  and  though  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  I  am  not  sorry 
yon  do  not  accept  the  play,  I  am  glad  to  have  made  your 
acquaintance." 

"  And  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  formed  yours/'  said  the  manager, 
scorning  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy.  "  There  is  your  play,  care- 
fully enveloped,  and  nothing  will  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to 
see  it  announced  at  another  house.  I  will  certainly  come  and 
support  it.  Meantime,  though  we  do  not  yet  meet  as  author 
and  manager,  I  hope  we  shall ;  and  if  you  wish  to  come  and  see  us 
at  any  time,  write  to  me  for  admissions,  which  I  shall  be  too  happy 
to  give  you.  There  is  your  play,  with  which,  I  assure  you,  I  part 
with  no  small  reluctance." 

Not  with  more  than  Bernard  felt  at  receiving  it;  but,  perhaps, 
Carlyon's  reluctance  might  be  based  upon  the  surer  ground,  inas- 
much as  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  every  scene,  passage, 
and  word  in  the  play;  whereas,  Mr.  Dilligroat  had  not  read  one 
>in{^  line  in  it. 

It  was  not  tlttt  manager's  custom  to  read  plays.    He  employed^ 
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certain  authors  in  the  way  he  had  described^  and  their  pieces  he 
put  upon  the  stage,  and  "  made'*  them  there,  with  the  help  of  the 
actors,  and  the  prompter's  thick  pencil.  All  others  were  looked 
at  by  a  lady  who  would  have  been  Mrs.  Dilligroat,  if  her  own 
husband,  and  Mr.  DilUgroaf  s  own  wife  had  been  dead,  and  then 
Mr.  DilUgroat  had  married  her.  En  attendant,  until  those  events 
should  take  place,  Mrs.  Spiderwort  showed  her  devotion  to  her 
friend  the  manager  by  reading  the  plays  sent  in  to  him,  and  by  at 
<mce  rejecting  aU  which  contained  no  enormously  good  part  for 
herself;  and  against  her  decision  these  was  no  appeal,  any  more 
than  against  the  certificate  of  her  own  baptism,  which,  inconveni- 
ently, proved  h^  to  be  fifty-two,  at  a  time  when  she  insisted  in 
performing  the  Jeunea  inghmea,  the  young  and  blushing  giris  of 
eighteen,  all  love,  and  innocence,  and  purity,  and  surprise.  But 
certificates  are  awkward  things,  as  we  may  yet  hear  again. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
MORS  OF  THB  XnAOE  OF  MATVBB. 

The  same  day,  Carlyonj  re-enveloping  his  play,  addressed  it  to 
another  manager,  and  before  he  was  dressed  the  following  morning, 
he  was  summoned  to  Mr.  Phosphor's  theatre,  by  the  kind  of  mes- 
sage with  which  one's  brother,  in  ariiculo,  might  be  expected  to 
send  for  you,  so  urgent  and  so  affectionate  was  it.  But  it  was 
Mr.  Phosphor's  way  to  be  in  a  hurry,  especially  when  anybody 
asked  him  for  money. 

The  Dilligroat  and  the  Phosphor  establishments  were,  Bernard 
found,  conducted  in  a  very  opposite  style.  At  the  latter  all  was 
done  with  an  affectation  of  quiet,  mystery,  and  precision.  Messages 
were  conveyed  in  a  gently  confidential  vcnce.  The  passages  were 
thkkly  carpeted,  the  doors  were  doubled^  and  the  b^  weie 
dumb.  And  there  was  in  reality  an  air  of  Asm  refinement 
pervading  the  whole  place,  imposing  enough  to  the  neophyte, 
and  amusing  enough  to  anybody  else.  In  the  manager's  own 
room,  all  was  most  exact  order.  Not  a  letter,  not  even  an  envelope, 
lay  where  it  could  by  chance  be  taken  up  by  mistake,  or  distract  the 
eye  fi^m  its  immediate  business.  Pigeon-holes,  garnished  with 
ivory  initials,  contained  a  few  carefully  folded  and  endorsed  does- 
ments  deemed  necessary  for  managerial  reference^  the  remainder 
being  elaborately  assorted,  at  the  close  of  each  day,  and  confided 
to  indexed  boxes.  The  play-bills  of  all  rival  establishm^ils,  vellum- 
bound  in  separate  volumes  with  the  dates  inscribed  on  the  badk, 
were  within  reach  of  the  hand — ^those  of  the  current  season  neatly 
filed,  lying  npcm  a  side  taUe.  Every  reqmsite  for  letter<-writing 
was  close— never  was  a  masculine  desk  so  multifariously  sujppbed 
—and  an  ebony  edged  slit  in  the  wall  recmved  all  letters  into 
a  pipe,  at  the  other  end  of  which,  in  a  room  below,,  sat  a  messeangsi^ 
whose  sole  duty  was  the  instant  diespatch  of  the  descending  missive. 
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Beneadi  the  mansger'a  foot  was  a  sort  of  pedal^  whieb^  toadied, 
aounded  a  distant  beU,  and  instantfy  brought  in  a  footman^  hat  in 
hand,  ready  fer  departure. 

In  ordiiuurj  conyersation  Mr.  Phosphor  affected  extreme  conrtli- 
seas.  He  was  pei^[>etaan7  acting,  bnt  nobody  who  had  seen  him 
upon  tiie  stage  would  haye  complained  of  a  practice  which  gaye 
Inn,  when  there,  an  easy  refinement,  painfoUy  contrasting  with 
tlie  swagger  (firee^  but  not  easy)  of  his  riyals.  Life  was  with  Pho»> 
]^or  one  long  rehearsaL  And  he  neyer  missed  it.  Eyen  at  church, 
which  he  r^ularly  attended,  bis  performance  was  superb.  Such 
lu^Iess  contritioa  daring  the  confession,  such  grateful  joy  at  the 
absolotion,  soch  pious  exaltation  at  the  psalm,  such  meek  thankfnl- 
ness  tliat  the  kind  gentleman  in  the  pulpit  should  take  the  trouble 
to  giye  him  idl  that  beautiful  information  in  the  sermon,  were 
neyer  witnessed  within  consecrated  walls,  where  good  acting  has 
been  seen,  too,  in  its  time.  A  deaf  man  might  haye  written  out  the 
rubric  from  Phosphor's  derotional  pantomime.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  call  sodi  outward  and  yisible  manifestations  by  so  harsh  a  term 
as  hypocrisy,  for  Phosphor  (Kke  EBiston,  whose  mantle  he  declared 
had  fkllen  upon  him — nay,  he  proyed  it  by  producing  a  white  great 
coat,  which  he  had  bought  of  the  great  actor,  for  a  pig  and  an  um- 
InreUa)  was  strangdy  impressionable,  and  was  firmly  persuaded  of 
his  being  the  character  he  assumed.  It  was  easy  to  hu^h  at  that 
weakness  of  organisation,  but  by  no  means  so  easy  to  display  the 
strength  of  personation  to  which  it  conduced.  Phosphor  was 
a  man  of  decided  genius,  and  not  the  less  so  that  hard,  prudent 
actors,  who  inyested  money  in  the  funds,  and  always  aicted  as  ff 
they  were  thinking  of  it,  pronounced  him  to  be  a  leetle— what 
should  they  say? — and  then  they  touched  their  foreheads,  and 
misquoted  Shakspeare  on  madness. 

As  Carlyon  entered,  Mr.  Phosphor  deposited  a  note  in  his 
priyate  post-office,  and  welcomed  him,  as  the  Regent  d'Orleans, 
whom  he  often  personated — might  haye  recdyed  some  noble,  young 
Gascon  gentleman,  who  came  to  offer  him  a  ready  sword  and  an 
unquestioning  allegiance.  The  actor's  bow  was  noble.  But  from 
ihe  bow  he  instantly  passed  into  poetry,  which  he  spoke  well,  and 
therefore  liked  to  speak.  Handing  Bernard  a  chair,  he  ex- 
daimed:^ — 

''  For  thee,  young  warrior,  welcome  I     Thou  hast  yet 
Some  ta0u  to  learn,  some  frailties  to  forget.** 

'' And  ^pdnch,'^  asked  Bernard,  smiling,  ''shall  I  begin  with?  or 
shall  1  first  say  that  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  yery  pronpt  at- 
tention to  my  note  V' 

^  My  datr  m/*  said  the  manager,  with  extreme  saayity,  ''  an 
esperieDeed  jeweller  instantly  detects  a  diamond;  it  is  oiJy  oiyer 
rubbish  that  he  lingers  with  tests :  the  third  page  of  your  jda^ 
aettled  its  fste  with  me.  I  giye  you  my  honour  I  haye  ni^  r^  a 
word  beyond.  I  expect  the  copyist  with  the  parts  direetly.  He 
taght  to  haye  been  here  an  hour  ago,  but  he^s  always  got  an 
attodi  of  rheumatism,  or  his  wi&  is  just  confined,  or  his  house  iie 
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burned  down,  or  some  ridiculous  excuse,  whenever  he  is  told  to  make 
a  little  haste.  But  the  piece  is  accepted,  and,  supposing  we  do 
not  quarrel  on  terms,  shaU  be  read  in  the  green-room  to-morrow.^ 

'^  I  should  haye  been  even  more  grat^ed  than  I  am,^^  said 
Carlyon  (and  he  was  very  much  grat^ed,  a  young  author  only 
knows  how  much),  "  could  I  have  heard  your  opinion  on  tli0 
whole  piece.  I  hope  you  will  see  no  reason  to  alter  your  judg- 
menW 

"  I  never  alter  my  judgment,'^  said  Mr.  Phosphor.  ^' Eight  or 
wrong,  I  invariably  adhere  to  it.  That  is  the  only  way  in  a 
theatre.  It  saves  worlds  of  time.  I  always  request  that  everybody 
will  write  to  me :  this  relieves  their  mind,  and  I  usually  put  their 
letters  into  the  fire,  unread :  that  relieves  mine.  But  I  never  alter 
anything  except  a  drama,  and  that  I  know  an  author's  good  sense 
wiU  not  object  to.'' 

This  hint  was  not  altogether  thrown  away  upon  Carlyon,  but 
he  did  not  then  understand  its  full  meaning. 

''Your  experience,  of  course,"  he  said,  ''must  render  valuable 
assistance  to  an  inexperienced  writer  for  the  stage.  Tou  spoke  of 
terms ;  will  you  consider  the  piece  yours  at  the  price  you  are  ia 
the  habit  of  giving  for  such  dramas.'' 

"  Very  weU,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor,  gravely,  "so  be  it,  and  that  is 
off  my  mind.  And  now  for  the  cast,  there  is  a  list  of  the 
characters.  Had  you  any  of  our  company  in  your  eye,  Mr« 
Carlyon  ?     Or  will  you  leave  the  cast  to  me  ?  " 

"We  could  go  through  it  together,  perhaps,"  suggested  the 
author. 

"  Just  so,  just  so,  and  we  '11  do  it  at  once.  The  first  is  Lord 
£t.  Rollox.    What  sort  of  a  part  is  that  ?  " 

"  He  opens  the  play,  you  know,"  said  Carlyon,  remembering 
that  the  manager  had  admitted  having  read  three  pages. 

"True — true — but — let's  see — an  old  nobleman — heavy  and 
virtuous,  is  n't  he,  with  an  only  child,  whose  sainted  mother  has 
left  him  a  miniatmre,  and  a  lock  of  fair  hair  that  he  kisses — is  n't 
that  it?" 

"No,"  said  Carlyon,  puzzling  to  recollect  whether  he  had 
written  anything  at  all  like  that. 

"  Ah  I  no— no— I  was  confusing  your  play  with  another.  But 
Lord  St.  Hoxton — ^wbat  is  it  ? — St.  Rollox  is  an  old  nobleman, 
surely." 

"  A  ci-devant  jeune  homme — I  believe  that's  the  shortest  way  of 
describing  him,"  said  Reginald.  "Very  much  made  up — dyed 
hair — padded — and  so  on." 

"Well,  we'll  make  him  an  old  man,  and  then  Wigsby  shall 
play  him — clever  man  Wigsby,  if  he  could  only  learn  his  parts,  or 
understand  them  when  he  has  learned  them,  but  a  respectable 
man,  and  grows  ranunculuses.    Who's  next  f  " 

"  But,"  said  Carlyon,  "it  will  not  do  to  make  Lord  St.  BoUox 
an  old  man.    He  makes  love  to  AuroraJ^ 

"  What  of  that  f  Why,  it  helps  the  piece— makes  it  aU  the 
funnier  that  an  old  man  should  be  the  lover.    You'll  see  how 
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Wigsby  irill  make  it  come  out — nankeen  trowsert  and  a  boif 
waistcoat^' — 

''  The  deYil/'  said  Carlyon^  "  be 's  a  leading  member  of  a  first- 
late  club/' 

*'  Call  it  tbe  Oriental — ^that  will  explain  tbe  costume,  and  be 
can  say  be  bas  come  borne  from  Gungamustabad,  or  somewbere, 
and  tbat  the  name  of  Aurora  is  dear  to  him  from  having  seen  the 
Aurora  BoreaHs  on  his  passage — but  you've  already  put  that  joke 
in^  of  course.  The  next  is  the  Honourable  Alaric  Foambell,  hia 
nephew — ^is  that  a  hit  at  Mr.  , 

''Certainlv  not/'  said  Carlyon.  "What  possible  propriety 
eould  there  be  in  a  personality  Uke  that  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  only  I  thought  from  the 
similarity  of  name — and  all  you  author  gentlemen  Uke  to  walk 
into  another." 

*'  The  idea  never  entered  my  head,"  said  Bernard.  This  was, 
of  course,  the  truth,  but,  somehow,  the  manager  did  not  seem 
quite  to  believe  him. 

*'  Foambell^hBs  he  much  to  do  ?"  asked  M.  Phosphor. 

"  The  lover  of  Aurora,"  said  Bernard.  "  Not  a  great  deal,  but 
be  must  look  and  speak  like  a  gentleman." 

"  Very  easy  to  say  "  said  Phosphor,  "  but  where  will  you  find 
such  a  person  ?  It 's  a  good  walking  gentleman's  part,  and  the 
only  men  who  can  say  your  words,  as  you  would  like  them  said, 
won't  play  walking  gentlemen,  confound  them." 

''In  Paris,"  said  Carlyon,  ''the  walking  gentleman  are  exceed- 
ingly good  actors,  and  know  that  they  are  very  important  objects 
in  the  picture." 

"  In  Paris,"  said  the  manager,  "  the  theatre  is  a  school  for  the 
artist.  We're  above  such  pedantry.  It's  of  no  use  talking 
about  tbat.    I  suppose  young  Barling  had  better  be  Alaric," 

"  Why,  he  is  bow-legged,"  said  Carlyon.  "  A  nice  lover  for 
Aurora  Trevor/' 

"  He  can't  help  his  legs,  you  know,"  said  M.  Phosphor,  gravely, 
"  and  he  will  speak  your  words  very  tolerably,  if  you  drill  him 
Trell." 

"  Bat  the  girl  will  be  laughed  at,  when  she  speaks  of  his  figure 
and  graceful  appearance." 

"  Well,  a  comedy  is  made  to  be  laughed  at,  isn't  it  ?"  asked 
ihe  manager.  "  The  next  is  '  Mr.  Gibber,  M.P.  for  T^pplin^bury/ 
broad  fim^  of  course.  That  we  must  try  and  get  little  Grig  to 
play/' 

"  Grig  I  No,  no,"  said  Carlyon,  "  Grig's  a  capital  actor,  but 
this  is  quite  out  of  his  way.  This  is  dry  sarcasm  and  ill-naturej 
strong  ill-nature.  Grig  is  one  lump  of  self-enjoying  good* 
humour." 

"  Bat  his  name  strengthens  a  bill  immensely,  and  you  must 
tell  him  to  be  ill-natured — I  don't  know  how  he 's  to  manage  it^ 
unless  you  bring  him  a  new  story  every  day  about  a  horse  baring 
been  cruelly  treated,  or  a  cat  stoned  to  death — ^nothing  ever 
makes  him  angry  except  the  ill-treatment  of  an  animal.  We  had 
once  a  goat  in  a  piece  here,  and  the  creature  would  not  ^ c^ 
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tiurongh  a  window^  at  rebeartaL  The  owner  list  it  on  tiie  leg  witik 
an  iron  rod^  the  goat  cried  out  with  the  pain^  and  the  next  minute 
Otng,  who^  small  as  he  u^  is  all  muscle^  pitched  the  man  across 
the  orchestra  into  the  pit.  We  must  ha^e  a  goat^  and  tormemfc 
it  in  Grig's  dre8sing*room,  during  the  run  ai  yonr  pky.  Yes, 
yes.  Grig  must  play  Gibber,  if  he  will.  Let  me  see— the  other 
men  are  small — ^  a  Steward  o£  a  &shiooaUe  club ' — that  will  do 
for  old  Danby^  he  formerly  kept  a  public-house  in  Batdiffe  High- 
way^ so  he  '11  understand  the  part—-'  PUdi,  a  pianoforte-tunoir ' — 
has  he  much  to  do  ?'' 

"  Chiefly  to  convey  a  dandestine  cotrespondence,*  said  Car- 
lyon,  "  one  of  the  great  uses  oi  pianoforte-tuners^  I  believe.'' 

'^  But  he  goes  to  the  pianoforte,  and  the  house  will  expect 
music — write  a  song  for  him,  and  we'll  make  old  Jinkles  set  it- 
'  Footman/  '  Waiter/  anybody.    Now  for  the  women." 

'^  Stay,"  said  Bernard,  ^  you  have  (xnitted  a  very  important 
part.  Sir  MalacUie  Ftmg/' 

"  That  is  a  very  important  part,  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  manager,  in  a 
low  voice, 

"  The  best  part  in  the  play,"  saidCarlyon;  ''the  charact^ upon 
whose  manoeuvres  everything  turns." 

"A  gambler,  a  duellist^  a  libertine :  with,  I  diink,  a  dash  of 
forgery,  and  a  hint  at  something  worse,"  said  Mr.  Phoq^hor, ''  but 
a  delightful  and  fieiscinating  fellow,  who  dresses  to  perfection,  and 
has  a  caressing  manner  with  eveiybody." 

"  You  seem  to  have  looked  at  that  part,  at  any  rate,"  said  the 
author,  laughing. 

"  Would  you — entrust  that  part  to— to  my  care,  my  dear  sir  ?  " 
said  the  manager,  in  a  m)rsterious  whisper,  and  bending  down  to 
Carlyon  as  if  he  were  asking  the  greatest  and  most  unheard-of 
fieivour. 

^'  No  man  in  the  world  could  play  it  so  wdl,"  said  Carlyon, 
astonished  at  this  deferential  tone. 

"  Then,  with  your  permission,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  what  little 
I  can  with  it.  You  will  perhaps  add  to  your  kindness/'  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  same  manner, ''  and  promise  not  to  be  irritated, 
Aould  I,  here  and  there,  ask  your  leave  in  tibie  course  of  rehearsal 
to  substitute  one  word  for  another  —  or  even  to  withdraw  an 
occasional  line.  Long  acquaintance  with  an  audience  sometimes 
enables  me  thus  to  bring  an  author's  meaning  more  vividly 
forward." 

"Pray  use  your  discretion,  Mr.  Phosphor,"  said  Bernard, ''  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  piece." 

"  I  trust  so,"  said  the  manager,  "  but,  as  regards  my  own  parts,, 
I  am  r^dly  scrupulous  to  adhere  to  my  author's  text,  unless  I 
have  this  permission  to  vary  it.  The  thoughtful  results  of  the 
patient  leisure  of  a  scholar  are  not  to  be  hastily  tampered  with." 

This  sounded  so  proper,  that  Carlyon,  half  forgetting  what  had 
already  been  done,  was  enchanted,  and  he  felt  disposed  to  com- 
pliment Mr.  Phosphor  upon  his  gentlemanly  treatment  of  the 
subject.    However,  he  compressed  his  approbation  into  a  bow. 
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'*  And  now,  as  I  said,  for  the  women/'  said  Phdq^^hor,  ttconatmg 
hit  biiflinett  maaner.  '^Yoa  have  foor,  I  see.  That's  right* 
Pettik)oats  lighten  the  stage  yery  materially.  Ahr^s  get  them  aa 
when  you  can.    lAidy  St.  Rolhs — an  old  woman,  1  snj^pose  f 

''  On  the  oontruy,  the  yonng  wife  of  an  old  man/' 

''  Ah  1  of  oonrse — I  run  away  with  her — we  must  consider,  for, 
as  her  beat  scene  is  with  me,  I  most  haire  somebody  who  will  feed 
me  a  little:  Anna  Ford?" 

*'  She  is  Tery  j^retty,  but  so  affected." 

''No,  no— she  is  not  very  pretty,  but  she  is  not  at  all  affected. 
It's  manner,  nothing  else;  all  assumed." 

''An  assumed  manner  is  affectation,  is  it  not  ? "  said  Bernard 
laoghing ;  "  and  Miss  Ford  seems  to  me  to  have  a  lai^  develop- 
ment of  the  attribute.  But  she  will  do,  I  suppose,  that  is,  if  she 
win  take  a  hint  when  I  give  her  one." 

"  She  will  take  anything  you  like  to  give  her,  sir,  firom  a  hint  to 
a  bracelet,  but  either  will  he  thrown  away.  Her  hesA  has  no  room 
f(K  intellect,  n(ur  her  heart  for  gratitude — ^but  she  draws  the  half* 
price  by  lowlier  gifts,  especially  when  those  gifts  are  made  mani- 
fest in  flesh-coloured  silk." 

A  gentle  knock  was  heard,  and  a  servant  crept  noiselessly  to  his 
master's  side,  and  whispered. 

"  When  I  ringy"  said  Mr.  Phosphor,  mysteriously,  waving  his 
hand  as  if  to  clear  the  room  of  the  intruder. 

"  The  next  lady  is  Mrs. what  is  it?    Mrs.  Boomerang  f 

What's  she? 

"An  elderly  she-Marplot.  Her  9p(cia1it4,  as  her  name  half 
implies,  is  her  always  coming  back  again  when  she  isn't  wanted." 

"  Old  mother  Boddle  will  do  for  her.  Then  there's  Miss  Honora 
M'Cateran— Scotch  <Nr  Irish?" 

"Both,  and  a  romp." 

"  Miss  Flabbington,  then — ^both  her  Irish  brogue  and  her  Scotch 
accent  are  very  bad,  but  she  is  deuced  impudent,  and  the  house 
likes  her.  And  now,"  said  the  manager,  pressing  the  knob  at  his 
feet,  "that  is  all." 

" But  Aurora"  said  Carlyon.    " Where  is  our  Aurora  ?" 

"  There,"  said  the  manager,  pressing  the  knob  at  his  feet,  and 
pointing  at  the  door,  which  at  that  moment  admitted  Angela 
Livingstone. 

Tes,  Paul's  own  Angela.  Mr.  Phosphor  had  requested  her 
attendance  at  his  theatre  that  day,  and  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
resist  a  little  bit  of  theatrical  situation.  Carlyon  did  not  know 
her,  but  as  a  dramatist  wanting  a  heroine,  he  was  pleased  to  see  a 
pretty  looking  girl  who  entered  the  room  like  a  lady,  and  did  not 
seem  much  discomposed  at  being  thus  instantly  pointed  out  as  an 
olrject  for  observation.  The  manager  had  been  looking  out  for 
some  time  for  a  young  lady  who  could  make  herself  useful,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  rounds  he  had  visited  the  suburban  house  where 
Angela's  talents  were  nightly  exhibited  to  some  three  thousand 
applauding  plebeians.  He  had  been  fortunate  in  selecting  the 
tune  of  his  visit,  for  the  terrible  French  melodrama  in  which 
equally  terrible  English  was  dealt  out  to  the  audience  containedC 
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one  of  Miss  Liyingstone's  very  best  parts.  He  had  seen  her 
in  the  first  scene^  sparkling  with  tiny  tin  patty-pans  (which, 
reflecting  the  light  better  than  real  diamonds^  are  therefore 
fitter  for  stage  jewels)  as  she  glided  about  at  a  fi^te  given  by 
his  friend  d'Orleans,  and  next  had  beheld  her  half  undressed  and 
with  dishevelled  hair,  and  a  gag  in  her  mouth,  dragged  through 
one  of  the  sewers  under  the  palace ;  such  being  the  private  en- 
trance to  a  dreadful  house,  the  scene  of  the  orgies  of  the  Regent 
and  of  Dubois  and  other  notabilities  of  the  Court,  who  were  also 
brigands  and  murderers.  He  had  also  seen  her  retiring  to  bed, 
after  devout  prayers  to  the  soul  of  her  deceased  mother,  and  had 
seen  the  Regent,  masked,  steal  into  her  chamber  through  that 
very  mother^s  picture,  which  happened  to  be  a  secret  door.  He 
had  seen  the  indignant  maiden  tear  away  the  mask,  and  recognising 
d'Orleans,  fall  at  his  feet  in  her  night-dress,  and  address  him 
in  a  most  eloquent  and  beautiful  apped,  which  produced  no  effect 
except  a  blasphemous  scoff.  He  heard  her  screams  rend  the  air 
as  she  was  carried  away,  and  iron  doors  clashed  behind  her  and 
her  ruffian  lover,  and  they  were  quite  out  of  hearing  when  Dubois 
rushed  in  after  his  master,  to  announce  that  he  had  just  disco- 
vered that  the  Regent  was  her  own  father.  Phosphor  had 
watched  Angela  under  these  somewhat  trying  circumstances,  and 
also  amid  the  festivities  of  the  Court,  and  in  interviews  with 
her  own  husband,  (whom  it  was  of  course  impossible  she  could 
love,  having  married  him  when  she  was  only  eighteen),  and  with 
her  lover  in  the  Mousquetaires,  to  whom  she  was  attached  with  a 
sincerity  which  (as  they  both  affectingly  declared  just  after  he  had 
stabbed  a  poor  watchman  to  save  her  reputation,  the  man  having 
seen  him  get  in  at  her  window)  was  too  devout  not  to  obtain  the 
succour  of  Heaven.  The  manager  had  been  quite  pleased,  and 
as  soon  as  the  curtain  fell  upon  her  body  (the  poor  thing  having 
been  poisoned  three  times,  by  her  husband  out  of  conjugal  re- 
venge, by  the  Regent  to  conceal  his  crime,  and  by  her  lover  to 
save  her  from  everybody  else,  as  he  was  going  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel  for  strangling  the  Marquess);  he  went  round  with  a 
pencilled  note,  requesting  her  to  come  to  him  next  day. 

Angela  made  her  appearance  as  desired,  but  when  Mr.  Phos- 
phor, wishing  to  perform  one  of  his  rapid  acts  of  managership, 
proposed  to  Miss  Livingstone  that  she  should  join  his  company 
the  very  next  day,  "throwing  over  those  extraparochials,''  as  he 
phrased  it,  she  decidedly  demurred.  She  was  not  going  to  spoil 
the  run  of  her  old  manager^s  piece,  and  she  was  not  going  to  act 
rudely  where  she  had  been  well  treated.  Mr.  Phosphor  opened 
his  eyes  with  great  haughtiness,  but  the  demonstration  produced 
no  effect,  nor  would  Angela  be  moved  by  his  representation  that 
any  compact  between  her  and  her  employer  was  void,  she  being 
under  age,  or  by  his  offer  to  guarantee  her  against  any  proceed- 
ings the  extraparochials  might  take.  But  Phosphor  meant  to 
have  her,  and  it  was  settled  that  she  should  give  her  old  friends 
notice,  and  should  make  her  debut,  under  the  Phosphor  regime,  in 
Mr.  Gorlyon's  play. 
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THE    FRIGATE,   THE    PRIVATEER,   AND    THE 
RUNNING  SHIP. 

EDITED  BT  ANGUS  B.  BEACH. 

[The  following  curious  sea-tale  was,  in  all  its  principal  features,  taken  from 
the  narradye  of  an  eye-witness,  the  h'eutenant  of  a  West  Indian  reg:iment» 
who  is  represented  as  telling  the  story,  and  who  is  now  a  colonel  en  reirmUt 
after  an  honourable  serrice  of  fifty  vears.  The  old  gentleman,  howeTer,  was 
not  Tenr  dear  about  the  names  of  either  the  frigate  or  the  privateer,  so,  for  the 
sake  of  fociHty  of  narrative,  I  have  named  the  first  the  Hero,  the  second  the 
Jean  Bart.  It  is  a  fact,  that  there  was  a  privateer  belonging  to  Dunkirk,  called 
the  Jean  Bart,  which  was  captured  by  an  English  frigate,  and  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  applying  the  name  to  the  privateer  captured  in  the  presence  of  the 
then  lieutenant,  which  might  have  been  the  Jean  Bart  or  not  —  the  matter 
signifies  little — the  facts  are  the  important  points,  and  they  are  undoubted.  I 
have  of  course  thrown  the  oridnal  oral  matter  with  which  I  was  familiar  into  a 
more  L'terary  and  connected  form,  and  this  premised,  we  enter  upon  the  narra- 
tive.—A.  B.  B.] 

^  Gkntlemem''— The  little  open  cabin  sky-light  of  the  good 
schooner  Mary  Anne,  was  darkened — ^by  the  weather- 
en   face, — as  brown — as  brown  as  brown  paint — and  tiie 
ik  of  fiery  red  hair— with  whiskers  to  match, — of  our  worthy 
lain,  Macleod  to  name,  and  related  to  the  chief  of  that  ilk. 
i  had  been  at  sea  in  every  sort  of  crafl,  and  in  every  part  of  thd 
Md ;  and,  as  you  may  think,  the  old  Islesman  was  as  stout  ane 
loroQgh  a  sailor  as  ever  faced  wind  and  weather,  and  cannon  and 
insket  shot  too.     Well,  "  Gentlemen,''    says  he,   "  there  were 
liree  of  us.     Mr.  Dargle,  a  great  planter  in  Demerara  and  Berbice, 
^ho  had  nine  hundred  slaves,  of  whom  he  used  to  say  that  he  had 
never  flogged  but  three,  and  never  sold  but  one — at  his  own 
desire.    He  was  a  mild,  quiet  man,  and  every  house  in  the  coast 
colonies  was  delighted  when  his  Kettarin  appeared,  with  its  high 
stepping  hay.    The  second  man  of  the  party  was  Mr.  Mosca, 
Mr.  Dargle's  agent,  who,  as  his  father  was  a  Cuban  Spaniard,  and 
his  mother  a  French  Quadroon,  was  rather  of  a  peppery  disposi- 
tion, which  required  all  the  mild  persuasiveness  of  Mr.  Dargle  to 
keep  down.    However  he  was,  to  my  knowledge,  a  most  energetic 
and  excellent  agent ;  and  as  he  and  his  employer  were  generally 
seen  together,  they  usually  went  by  the  name  of  ^  brandy  ana 
water.'    As  for  myself,  I  was  a  poor  subaltern  in  a  West  Indian 
regiment,  going  home  invalided,  after  a  tight  brush  with  yellow 
Jack.    And  now  you  know  the  company  which  Captain  Macleod 
addressed. 
**  *  What  are  you  drinking,  boys  ? '  he  said. 
"  'Madeira  Sangara,  Captain  Macleod,'  said  Mr.  Darkle,  at  the 
same  time  knocking  a  white  worm  with  a  black  head  out  of  a 
biscuit 
^  'Well,  I've  just  been  taking  a  meridian — ^you  needn't  snigger, 
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Mr.  Mosca,' — and  the  skipper  produced  a  huge  old-fashioned 
quadrant,  'I  think  that  if  the  wind  blows  as  steady  as  it's  doing 
now,  to-morrow  night  I'll  show  you  the  Lizard  Lights.' 

^^lliere  was  a  simultaneous  clattering  of  glasses  on  the  table. 

'^^And  without  as  much  as  seeing  the  diadow  of  one  of  them 
damned  Privateers — to  say  notbisg  of  theae* — expletive  again — 
^French  Frigates.  Curse  them  and  their  dandy  hoist  in  the  nape 
of  their  topsails.' 

<< '  Well  then,  captain,  I  suppose  we  have  made  the  run,'  says 
Mosca. 

u  <  Yfbjj  don't  whoop  till  ye 're  adt  o'  the  wood,'  rejoined  our 
aldpper.  *  There's  often  a  swarm  of  these  craft,  as  quick  as  fly- 
ing fish  and  as  fierce  as  sharks,  lurking  about  the  chops  of  the 
Channel — the  infernal  villains — to  pick  up  all  they  can  get.  How- 
ever,— Sambo,  a  couple  of  bottles  of  that  champagne  I  got 
£rom  the  governor.' 

^^Sail  ho,'  echoed  through  our  canvas,  and  the  brown  hce 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  there  was  a  moment's  trampling 
of  feet.  All  the  watch  below  were  tumbling  up,  as  they  call  it; 
and,  as  you  may  think,  we  tumbled  up  too. 

<<  <  Where  away  ?'  said  the  skipper,  addressing  the  top-gallant 
mast  cross-troes. 

^'^  Broad  on  the  lee-beam,'  was  the  answer,  '  standing  on  the 
same  way  with  us." 

^^  ^  Glad  she 's  to  lee'ard,  at  all  events,'  said  the  captain. 

<^  *  She 's  going  through  the  water  very  fast,  sir,'  said  the  first 
mate,  touching  his  straw  hat 

<<  <  What  do  you  make  her  out»  Mr.  Mathews  ?' 

^' Why  sir,  she's  a  smallish  vessel  to  carry  three  square  rigged 
masts.' 

^^  Captain  Madeod  looked  grave,  and  without  a  word,  took  his 
old  pet  telescope  firom  the  brackets,  and  letsurcly  mounted  the 
fore-rigging.  It  must  have  required  long  practice  to  use  a  glass 
firom  a  jwrd  which  was  continually  on  the  swing,  and  that  sometimes 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  at  a  lurch.  Howev^  the  captain  took  a  long 
surveVy  and  then  descaiding,  went  below,  and  returned  on  deck  with 
an  old  aocount  book,  with  letters  down  the  edges  of  ihe  leaves,  which 
were  closely  scribbled  over,  and  an  immense  lot  of  loose  memo- 
randums, written  on  all  sorts  of  scraps  of  paper,  backs  of  letters 
and  torn  biUs  of  lading,  and  turned  up  B.  After  a  long  scrutiny, 
during  which  we  all  stood  anxiously  around  him,  waiting  for  the 
old  hard-a-weather's  opinion,  he  brought  his  clenched  fist  down 
upon  the  old  book,  and  exclaimed, 

^  ^By  Heavens  it's  her,  and  no  other ;'  and  he  read — 

<^<  The  Jean  Bart,  of  Dieppe,  consort  to  the  Belle  Poule,  was  a 
barque — ^built  sharp  for  the  slave  trade — altered  to  fngs^  rig 
for  privateering.  Low  in  the  water,  and  very  fast,  particularly  on 
A  wind — lofty  rig — high  in  the  topsaik — always  stsroogly  manned 
and  heavily  am^ — mizen  mast  rakes  well  aft' 

'^  ^  She's  rising  us  fiast,  sir,'  sung  the  look-out  aloft. 

^'^  Pack  OB— ^ack  on  every  stitch  sbe  can  carry.  ^Mkalii^,  Mr. 
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MathfiWBl  Be  MMot,  Mr.  Jenkms !  We>«  got  im  ogljr  eoflloBier 
haDging  te  «§,  and  if  w«  oaa  we  nuat  8hi>w  luoi  a  dean  pair  at 
heek !  Get  (be  fi>ieHroyal  on  the  sbip,  set  the  Biaiii-loptail-^iia^ 
sail,  rig  out  Ibe  ijmg  gibboom^  and  aet  the  aail,  &rop  &e  foie- 
course,  and  get  up  the  broadest-beaded  gaff  tc^>s«il:  well  drive 
the  ship  imder  rather  than  be  taken/ 

'^  N«  soeiMr  said  than  done,  and  the  Mary  Anne  was  vader  a 
pteas  of  caanui,  her  upper  masts  bending,  and  the  wtaather-stayt 
IHec  fiddle-^nngs,  the  lee  scupper  holes  buezing  in  Ibe  ibanung 
water  and  the  schooner  making  gallant  waf . 

'^  For  move  than  an  hour  there  was  silence  in  the  ship.  Captain 
Macleod  and  Mr.  Mathews  stood  on  eadi  side  of  the  wheel,  keep- 
ing the  cra^  which  was  reaUy  bebanng  verjr  wdl,  as  n«ar  the 
wind  as  was  censtttent  with  the  absence  of  the  slightest  shiver  ia 
the  windward  tack  of  the  fbre-^c^psaiL  During  this  pause  we  had 
time  to  consider  our  situation.  Of  all  the  priTateers  sent  out 
bj  France,  La  BeUe  Ponle,  ultimately  captured  bjr  the  Black 
Joke,  and  the  Jean  Bart,  were  the  BMSt  famed  for  their  suc- 
cess^ and  the  most  notorious  for  plnndering  to  the  shin  their 
unfortunate  prisoners. 

'^  However,  these  was  one  comfort,  I  had  nothing  to  lose  but  a  few 
dollars — colonial  currency,  my  maiform,  and  some  light  West 
Indian  dothii^ ;  and  a  thought  struck  me  to  put  on  the  uniform, 
as  I  had  heasd  that  even  French  privateers  respected  the  red  coat 
of  an  Engtish  officer.  Putting  the  idea  into  practice,  to  the  great 
aatomahmeat  of  all  on  board,  I  appeared  on  deck  in  the  full  uniform 
of  a  full  lieutenant  of  his  Majesty's  2nd  West  India  Regiment 

^  Looking  lound  I  saw  that  the  privateer  was  n4)idly  overhauling 
us,  and  that  the  captain  was  preparing  for  action.  He  had 
eight  thanpmg  carronades  on  board,  and  a  long  eighteen  on  a 
swivel  fixed  into  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  and  which  was  the 
apple  of  the  skipf>enr's  «ye. 

^^  The  CI0W— thirty  stout  fellows — ^for  the  Mary  Anne  was  double 
manned — striped  to  the  waist  and  barefooted,  were  getting  out 
the  guns  on  the  starboard  side  :  the  larboan-d  carronades  were 
obliged  to  be  made  fast  to  ring-bolts  to  prevent  their  diving  over- 
board, while  the  starboard  or  windward  carronades  had  their 
noses  cocked  up  to  the  zenith.  Two  men  at  every  gun  were 
equipped  with  big  ship-pistols  and  cutlasses,  while  boarding  toma- 
hawks and  pikes  were  placed  handy.  Long  Tom  had  a  special 
crew,  and  every  gun  was  loaded  with  a  double  charge  of  grape. 

^  ^FoK^^  says  the  skipper, '  I  stand  no  nonsense :  die  French  like 
long  shots,  but  I  like  muzzle  to  muzzle.     That^s  my  way?' 

'^  The  privateer  was  now  within  about  five  miles  to  leeward.  She 
was  certainly  a  beantifiil  craft ;  long,  low,  and  sneaking,  with  the 
characteristic  hoist  in  her  topssuls,  and  the  masts — particularly  the 
mizen,  raking  tremendously.  She  carried  only  topsail  and  top- 
gallant sails^  mizen  sail,  and  forestay  sail,  as  if  in  scorn  of  our 
packed  canvas ;  and  rose  and  fell  on  the  long  sea  with  a  grace 
which  was  all  her  own.  Our  poor  Mary  Anne-^ood  ship  in 
her  way  m  dM»  wae^  half  buried  honelf  every  time  she  plmig(^  at 
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a  carKng  swell.  The  Jean  Bart  also  held  a  closer  wind ;  and  it 
was  evident  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  the  old  formola  of  com- 
mand : — '  Now  men,  yon  see  the  enemy ;  lay  yonr  guns  and  point 
them  well.    Fire  fast  and  fire  true,  and  hurran  for  Old  England  !^ 

^^  Meantime  my  fellow-passengers  were  in  the  cabin  busily  en-^ 
gaged  in  writing.  Mr.  Dargle's  fiice  was  very  pale.  Mosca's  black 
eyes  glittered,  and  he  was  so  nervous  that  he  could  hardly  hold 
the  pen.  He  was  armed  to  the  teeth  and  evidently  determined, 
as  he  had  often  said,  not  to  be  taken  alive.  I  was  beginning  to 
contrast  my  position,  with  only  a  driblet  of  half-pay  to  depend 
upon,  with  Mr.  Dargle's,  the  rich  proprietor  of  half-a-dozen  plan- 
tations, the  husband  of  a  fond,  beautiful  wife,  and  the  father  of  a 
fiumily  of  sprightly  little  Creoles.  I  was  watching  his  face,  as  from 
time  to  time  a  spasm-like  quiver  went  across  it,  and  his  hand  stole 
to  his  eyes,  when  the  faintly-heard  boom  of  a  heavy  gun  came 
up  from  the  privateer;  and  at  the  same  moment  our  mast-head 
look-out  sang  sharp  and  quick : — ^  A  sail  to  windward  !* 

"*  What  like?*  shouted  the  skipper.  *She  looks  like  a  big- 
frigate,*  was  the  reply.  ^  She's  got  stunsails  on  both  sides,  and 
she's  coming  down  before  the  wind  like  a  race-horse.' 

^^  Again  the  captain's  telescope  was  in  requisition,  and  every  eye 
was  directed  to  the  windward  ship,  the  topsails  of  which  could  be 
seen  from  the  deck,  when  she  rose  upon  a  sea.  Presently  the 
old  skipper  shouted — ^  She  is  a  frigate ;  and  if  I  know  anjrthing 
of  a  frigate,  she's  one  of  the  right  sort  I  know  it  by  her  top- 
sails— and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  my  boys,  you'll  see  ot. 
George's  Ensign." 

^^And  the  old  feUow  rattled  down  the  shrouds  with  singular 
velocity. 

"  *  Have  up  the  two  bottles  of  champagne,'  he  shouted,  *and,  stew* 
ard,  serve  all  the  crew  round  with  a  double  stiff  ration  of  grog.' 

^^But  the  first  mate  did  not  seem  so  confident.  He  also  had 
narrowly  examined  the  coming  ship  so  far  as  it  couldyet  be  seen, 
and  was  likewise  an  old  and  experienced  seaman.  He  shook  his 
head.  ^  There 's  a  lot  of  French  frigates — woundy  like  English 
ones/  he  said,  ^  and  some  of  them  as  I  heerd  tell  have  topsails 
cut  English  fashion,  to  cheat  the  merchant  ships.' 

^^  *  I  don't  know,  captain,  but  I  think  it  would  be  most  prudent 
not  to  take  sail  off  the  schooner.' 

'^For  Mathews  had  seen  the  skipper's  fingers  fidgeting  with  the 
maintop-gallant-sail  haulyards. 

***  Well,  Mathews,'  he  said,  *  we'll  compromise.  Well  make 
short  boards  instead  of  long.' 

"  '  We'll  lose  ground  by  that.  Captain  Macleod.' 

"  *  Well,  but  so  will  the  Johnny  Crapaud.  Every  time  we  tack, 
hell  tack,  and  I  don't  want  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  my  fnend  to 
windward.' 

'*So  presently  up  went  the  head  of  the  Mary  Anne  into  the 
winid,  and  round  she  came  on  the  other  tack  very  cleverly. 

^^  'Never  missed  stays  when  she  had  a  mouthful  of  wind,'  said 
the  captain  approvingly.    But  the  *  Mounseers,'  as  Mr.  Mathews 
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called  them,  were  ererj  bit  as  qaick  aa  we,  and  the  lively  little 
firigate  swnog  round,  as  if  she  had  been  stuck  on  a  piyot. 

^'She  made  a  deadly  forge  ahead  then,'  said  tne  desponding 
mate ;  and  the  captain,  as  if  influenced  by  his  subordinate's  evi- 
dent opinions,  went  again  into  the  rigging,  and  after  a  good  long 
look  at  the  fietst-approaching  ship,  the  bull  of  which  was  now 
Yisible,  he  shouted,  ^Mr.  Mathews,  FlI  put  my  head  into  a  bucket 
f^  tar  and  eat  it,  if  that's  not  an  English  frigate ;  and  before  ten 
minutes  you  11  Imow  it  yourself,  when  you  see  the  Ensign  at  the 
peak,  and  the  Jack  at  the  fore-top.' 

''As  the  captain  seemed  so  perfectly  confident,  the  champagne 
corks  popped,  and  the  men  had  their  rum-and-water,  which  they 
infinitely  preferred  to  wine,  or  indeed  to  spirits  of  any  description, 
but  all  kept  their  eyes  alternately  on  the  frigate,  now  fast  nearing 
Qs,  and  rolling  majestically  before  the  following  seas. 

^^ '  Look  at  her  teeth,  look  at  her  teeth,^  shouted  the  captain  in 
testacy ;  as  the  frigate  gave  a  slight  yaw  on  a  cross  sea — ^  A 
fi>rty-four  at  the  least  Thirty-twos  and  eighteens  at  the  rery 
least.' 

''Meantime  the  Frenchman  showed  no  change  of  tactics,  unless 
it  was  a  tendency  to  go  off  down  to  leeward,  her  movements 
betokening  suspicion  of  the  big  fellow  coming  down  before  the 
wind,  with  a  magnificent  wreath  of  foam  decking  his  ample  bows. 

''At  length  she  was  within  a  mile,  when  she  made  a  sudden 
sweep,  and  then  rushed  round,  with  her  broadside  to  us — backing 
her  main  topsail — letting  go  her  stunsails — firing  a  gun — and 
hoisted  her  colours — French  ! 

^  '  Now  then,  Captain,'  said  Mathews,  ^  now  then,  what  do  you 
say  now?' 

"  Before  he  could  answer,  the  privateer  also  fired  a  gun,  and  also 
hoisted  the  tricolour. 

"  The  captain  had  a  moment's  time  to  take  counsel  with  himself; 
and  then  he  gave  a  most  unexpected  jump  on  the  deck,  flung  up 
his  straw  hat,  which  blew  into  the  sea,  and  exclaimed—' It's  a 
dodge — a  dodge — ^he  wants  to  bring  the  privateer  closer,  so  that 
hell  be  surer  of  her.' 

'^Mathews  shook  his  head. 

"At  this  moment  the  frigate  fired  another  gun.^ 

'^ '  No  baU,'  said  Mathews,  looking  rather  disappointed  than 
otherwise. 

"  Then  an  officer  appeared  on  the  chains  in  French  uniform. 

" '  Do  you  see  Uiat  ?'  said  Mathews,  all  but  triumphantly. 

'^The  officer  hailed,  and  the  words  came  down  distinctly  on 
our  ears.    They  were  English. 

" '  Do  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Mathews  ?'  retorted  the  captain; 

" '  Schooner,  ahoy !  Back  your  fore  topsail,  and  lay  to  under  our 
lee.'     The  operation  was  performed,  and  the  officer  nailed  again — 

" '  Wha'  :chooner  is  that  ? ' 

"'The  Mary  Anne,  of  Bristol,'  thundered  the  captab,  after 
waiting  for  the  first  call. 

"  The  lieutenant  bowed,  and  rejoined — 
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«'This  18  HbBritannic  Majesty's  Frigate  Hero*  The  ship 
down  there  is  the  Jean  Bart.  She  is  too  fiast  for  us  in  a  chase ;  b«t 
T7e  are  going  to  tiy  to  trick  her  to-day.   Haul  down  jrour  colours." 

^It  was  done,  and  the  ensign  fluttered  from  the  peak  to  the 
deck.  At  the  same  moment,  the  two  quarter  and  the  stem-boat 
of  the  firigata  dropped  like  feathers  into  the  surging  water,  and 
their  crews  came  shinning,  hand  under  hand,  down  the  tackles, 
a  cataract  of  blue^^kets. 

^'  The  frigate  again  hailed,  ^  Our  men  will  bo«rd  yea  as  if  yea 
were  our  prize,  and  Captain ' 

^^  ^  Macleod  !^  roared  the  skipper. 

***  Macleod,^  resumed  the  lieutenant,  *  will  be  good  Plough  to 
send  on  board  a  portion  of  his  crew ;'  and  then,  as  if  he  anti* 
eipated  an  objection,  raising  his  voice,  he  shouted,  '  Aere  will  be 
no  pressing  work,  upon  my  honour.  We  only  want  to  cheat 
our  nriend  down  yonder  the  better,  by  pretending  to  take  on  board 
prisoners.  Our  men  will  stay  aboard  you  until  your  own  come 
CMick.    It  is  all  right.  Captain  Macleod,  is  it  not  ?^ 

*'  *  Aye,  aye,  sir !'  responded  the  skipper,  quite  reassured ; '  which 
of  my  lads  wiU  volunteer  ?' 

^^  Me  and  me,  and  me  and  me  T  burst  from  a  score  of  voices^ 
And  the  next  moment  the  three  cutters  dashed  their  boat-hooks 
simultaneously  into  onr  lee  side,  that  next  the  Frenchman, '  while 
the  lieutenant  and  the  midshipman  in  each,  followed  by  the  crew, 
only  leaving  a  boat-keeper,  scrambled  upon  oxu:  decks. 
4  ^  The  second  lieutenant  bowed  politely  to  the  master  and  the 
passengers,  and  looked  round  at  our  warlike  preparation. 

•*  *  Yon  were  going  to  fight  our  friend  down  there?  I  hope  we 
can  save  you  the  trouble  :  but  meantime — *  Jameson,  his  cox<- 
awain,  came  up  with  a  French  ensign — ^for  once,  captain,  the 
Mary  Anne  must  carry  the  tricolour.' 

^  ^  No  objection,  no  objection,'  stammered  the  skipper ;  although 
he  clearly  didn't  like  it.  Up  however  went  the  token  of  conquest^ 
ihe  English  ensign  beneath  it,  and  our  volunteers,  canying  empty 
bags  and  hammockless  hammock  oloths,  so  as  still  fiirther  to 
deceive  the  little  Frenchman,  went  over  the  side,  the  half  of 
the  boats'  crews  remaining  on  board  with  their  third  lieutenant 
and  a  couple  of  midshipmen. 

'^  Again  the  boats,  with  the  apparent  prisoners,  pulled  round  the 
schooner's  stem  and  stem,  giving  the  privateer  a  full  view  of 
them.  The  trick  took  periecUy.  The  Jean  Bart  filled  her  main 
topsail  and  came  up,  making  smaH  tacks  untQ  we  cotdd  see  the 
swarming  crew  on  deck.  "Die  interest  of  the  scene  was  now 
growing  intense.  We  could  see  a  stealthy  movement  in  the  fri- 
gate's sails,  and  as  the  privateer  made  the  last  tack  which  would 
have  carried  her  clear  of  the  schooner's  bowsprit,  the  main  topsail 
of  the  frigate  was  suddenly  filled,  her  top-gaftant  saHs  sheeted 
home,  and  she  started  like  a  greyhound,  gathering  way  astonishingly 
mick,  while,  amid  the  banging  of  her  bowHshasers  full  at  the 
Jean  Bart,  the  French  flag  passed  the  English  en  the  haul^ 
yards,  one  descending,  the  other  ascending;  and.^  a  moment 
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more,  the  frigate's  bowsprit  was  entangled  in  the  privateer's  mizen 
nggiDg,  and  the  crash  of  the  meeting  ships  was  heard  amid  the 
ratUe  of  the  Hero's  musketry.  The  breeze  was  fresh  enough  to  blow 
away  the  smoke,  and  the  instant  that  the  ships  touched,  with 
a  cheer,  which  only  excited  Englishmen  can  give,  with  rattling 
pistols  and  flashing  cutlasses,  a  swarm  of  boarders  poured  like  a 
cataract  over  the  frigate's  bows,  and  down  from  her  bowsprit  right 
upon  the  Frenchmen's  heads,  the  marines  following  as  fast  as  they 
might,  and  fiomuDg  as  they  managed  to  scramble  on  the  dec^s. 
But  there  was  no  need.  Taken  utterly  by  surprise,  the  men  not  at 
qpariexBj  the  guns  untackled,  the  small  arms  below  in  the  racks, 
lund  attacked  by  a  force  at  least  double  their  number,  the  French 
£d  no  discredit  to  their  manhood,  though  they  followed  the  sen- 
tioieiit  of  muve  qui  peui^  and  disappeared  ^  like  rats,'  said  Cap. 
tain  Macleod,  down  into  the  interior  of  their  vesseL  A  few  alone 
kept  their  ground,  headed  by  their  officers,  but  a  moment  sufficed, 
as  the  ring  of  marines  closed  round  them,  to  make  them  throw 
down  the  cutlasses  which  they  had  snatched  up,  and  make  a 
sulky  sunrender.  And  then  the  tricolour  came  down,  and  pre- 
sently went  up  '  at  the  staxn,'  said  Captain  Macleod^  '  the  SL 
George  and  St  Andrew's  ensign,^  the  operation,  however,  remind- 
ing him  of  the  tricolour  at  the  truck  of  his  own  ship,  he  speedily 
haA  it  down ;  and  the  national  symbol  hoisted  again,  was  received 
with  a  universal  burst  of  acclamation. 

'^  There  remains  but  little  more  for  me  to  say,  only  that  there  was 
another  exclumge  of  prisoners  made^ — a  true  one  Uiis  time ;  and  a 
mote  desperate  lot  of  desperadoes,  I  give  you  my  honour,  I  never 
saw.  They  seemed  to  be  ruffians  of  all  nations  on  board;  but,  of 
ocMirse,  the  French  predominated.  Now  I  hope  you  don't  think 
that  what  I  say  is  the  effect  of  prejudice.  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  that  I  speak  the  exact  fact ;  but  you  must  remember  that 
they  were— not  men  of  war's  men — nor  yet  honest  merchant 
sailors — but  Privateersmen,  who  are  the  dregs  of  the  seaports  from 
which  they  come ;  and  are  very  little  better,  if  at  all,  than  pirates* 
I  know  that  the  strict  rule  is,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  give  a  pri- 
vateer the  stem ;  but,  bad  as  they  are,  I  think  that's  too  blood- 
thirsty a  thing  for  Englishmen  to  do ;  even  if  the  privateersmen 
were  as  wicked  as  the  devil  himself.  Well,  we  got  our  men  on 
board,  with  the  ci^^tain  of  the  frigate's  thanks  and  compliments, 
and  three  dozens  of  claret ;  and  the  frigate  men,  of  course,  re- 
turned to  their  own  berths  in  their  own  boats. 

^' '  Gentlemen  and  men,'  said  Captain  Macleod, '  well  give  the 
Hero  and  her  prize  a  parting  salute.  We're  clear  of  the  sdbips,  so 
the  shot  of  the  guns  wont  do  any  harm  to  anybody  but  the  fishes  P 

^  And  accordingly  the  iight  earronades  were  very  cleverly  fired ; 
ene  aUeiaalely  from  each  side,  while  Long  Tom  gave  a  finishing 
iNttsr. 

'''And  now,'  said  Captain  Macleod,  ' Gentlemen,  Dinner  P 

''  The  following  day  we  saw  the  frigate  with  ber  prize  standing 
Ae  same  course  as  oursehres,  and  the  following  night  we  saw  the 
lizard  Lights,  when  we  were  drinking  the  Hero's  claret'V 
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ARTHUR  ARDEN,  THE  MEDICAL  STUDENT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Since  the  regions  of  ancient  romance  have  ceased  to  supply  the 
idler,  and  the  novel  reader,  with  ghost  and  hobgoblin  stories,  tales 
of  robbers  and  chieftains  of  equal  respectability,  whose  strongholds 
and  castles  were  the  prisons  of  knights  renowned,  and  shrieking 
maidens,  whose  blood  was  necessarily  noble,  to  win  a  proper  de- 
gree of  interest  for  their  troubles  and  disasters,  I  venture  to  come 
before  the  public  with  a  detail  of  the  events  of  an  every-day  life, 
scarcely  embellished  with  a  single  scene  from  the  fertile  pencil  of 
imagination. 

If  my  language  have  not  the  polish  of  the  scholar,  and  my  pages 
display  not  the  learning  of  the  man  of  science,  or  of  refined  educa* 
tion,  let  no  one  be  surprised ;  for  my  thoughts  and  reflections  have 
chiefly  been  gathered  from  the  pages  of  life,  and  my  observations 
from  the  book  of  nature.  The  little  education  I  received  was  im- 
parted to  me  at  a  day-school  in  the  country,  where  good  care  was 
taken  that  the  minds  of  the  pupils  should  not  be  overburthened 
with  a  weight  of  knowledge. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  I  left  this  school,  with  all  the  advantages 
I  had  obtained  from  it — a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek.  In  fact  I 
had  blundered  through  the  first  two  pages  of  a  Greek  grammar. 
In  arithmetic  I  had  advanced  as  far  as  Vulgar  Fractions,  and  was 
not  a  fraction  wiser  for  them.  I  learned  Practice  to  no  purpose, 
and  never  studied  Interest  at  all,  scarcely  even  self-interest. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  my  last  lesson  was  repeated,  and  my 
last  line  carelessly  scrawled  in  my  last  copy-book,  my  mother  and 
myself  entered  into  a  serious  consultation,  with  regard  to  the  next 
step  necessary  for  my  progress  in  life.  The  question  was,  should 
I  be  apprenticed  to  a  chemist,  a  grocer,  an  ironmonger,  a  tinker,  a 
tailor,  or  a  doctor  ?  My  mother  hated  law,  because  an  attorney 
had  stated  an  opinion  that  she  had  no  right  to  throw  dirty  water 
into  a  gutter,  that  conveyed  it  close  to  the  kitchen  window  of  the 
next  house. 

After  a  great  deal  of  talking,  we  were  unable  to  fix  upon  either 
trade  or  profession  that  I  had  any  particular  desire  for.  ^^  I  think 
I  should  like  to  go  to  sea,^  said  I,  with  a  flourish  of  my  fist,  ^^  and 
fight  for  my  king  and  my  country.'* 

My  mother  shut  her  eyes  at  the  idea,  and  excMmed — ^^  What ! 
go  to  sea  and  get  drowned,  or  fight  and  get  killed !  and  leave  your 

Eoor  mother  without  an  arm  to  protect  her,  or  a  hand  to  smooth 
er  pillow  when  she  is  sick  or  dying !  ** 

^  I  never  thought  of  that,"  I  replied ;  so  my  prospect  of  becoming 
a  hero  was  destroyed,  and  I  left  myself  entirely  to  my  motheFs 
discretion.  ^         , 
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^  Pat  yonr  best  jacket  on,  and  come  with  me.  Ill  see  what  I 
can  make  of  yoo."^ 

I  did  as  she  requested,  and  we  went  out  together  intent  on  serions 
saatters.  Our  first  yisit  was  to  a  dispensing  chemist  My  mother 
lequested  that  she  might  be  allowea  to  speak  to  him  in  a  private 
room.  The  request  was  granted,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possiblci 
Ae  communicated  to  him  her  desire  to  haye  me  apprenticed  to 
kim,  stating  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  it  would  confer  upon 
him,  to  have  an  apprentice  so  well  educated. 

He  was  not  so  much  charmed  with  the  proposal  as  she  expected. 
He  replied,  ^^  I  should  be  happy  to  take  Arthur  as  an  apprentice, 
if  I  knew  less  of  him.  As  it  happens,  I  know  too  much.  He  put 
a  squib  in  the  keyhole  of  my  shop-door  not  a  month  ago,  and  be- 
sides alarming  the  family,  nearly  blew  the  lock  off;  and  one  day, 
when  he  was  in  the  shop,  he  contrived  to  mix  the  contents  of  two 
jars,  one  containing  cayenne  pepper  and  the  other  brown  rappee. 
I  must  really  refuse  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him.** 

A  shade  fell  upon  my  mother's  pale  £ace,  and  politely  wishing 
him  a  good  afternoon,  she  led  me  laughing  to  an  ironmonger's. 
She  stated  her  desire  to  make  an  ironmonger  of  me,  and  praised 
my  health  and  strength,  without  saying  a  word  about  education. 
^  Oh !  aye,  the  lad^s  strong  enough,"  said  the  ironmonger,  ^^  for  he 
intehed  my  garden  roUer  over  the  hedge  into  a  saw-pit,  and  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  could  pull  it  out  again.  He  has  a  wonderful  knack, 
too,  of  breaking  padlocks,  and  climbing  walls  and  housetops. 
HeU  come  to  no  good,  depend  on't  I  wouldn't  take  him  as  a 
^prentice  on  no  account  whatever." 

My  mother  gave  me  a  look  of  reproach,  and  led  me  to  the  house 
of  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  The  doctor  laughed  when  she  stated 
her  object  in  visiting  him. 

^  'Od  rat  him,^'  said  he,  for  the  surgeon  was  a  great  man  there, 
and  could  use  any  language  he  chose — ^^  take  him  farther  off;  his 
merits  are  too  well  known  here.  He  poisoned  all  the  fish  in  mj 
pond,  and  I  expect  he  would  poison  anything  else ;  I  saw  the 
yomg  dog  at  it  myself,  at  the  bottom  of  my  garden.  Thinks  I, 
I  have  you,  lad,  for  he  could  only  escape  by  jumping  over  a  ditch, 
full  of  water,  and  seventeen  feet  across.  By  Jove  i  though,  he  took 
the  leap,  and  did  it  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  I  never  saw  a  lad  do 
such  a  thing  before.  And  when  he  was  on  the  other  side,  he 
scraped  up  a  bit  of  clay  in  his  fingers,  and  making  a  ball  of  it, 
planted  it  to  a  nicety  on  the  tip  of  my  nose,  like  a  plaster.  It  was 
so  cleverly  done,  that  I  walked  into  the  house,  with  it  stickinff 
there,  to  show  my  wife.  I  take  him  to  be  a  clever  lad,  but  I  could 
never  trust  him  in  the  surgery." 

My  mother  made  one  oUier  application  to  a  draper  in  the  same 
place,  for  she  wished  me  to  be  situated  immediately  under  her  own 
eye,  that  she  might  be  able  to  give  me  a  little  needftd  advice  when 
necessary ;  but  &e  draper  strutted  about  his  shop  in  perfect  horror 
at  the  jproposal.  He  was  a  little  man,  and  detested  the  very  name 
of  a  mischievous  boy.  He  had  not  an  atom  of  fun  in  his  compo- 
ntion,  but  had  as  much  malice  as  would  have  furnished  an  army. 
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^  Mrs.  ArdeDy^.Mid  he,  ^111  ttlke  your  son  and  trj  what  I  can 
do  with  him,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  flog  him  e^eiy  momia^ 
before  tmaUast" 

^  Flog  me,  air  l^  I  exclaimed,  marching  op  to  the  little  man  in 
a  fit  of  virtuouB  indignation ;  ^  jou  must  nA  mj  pofmisima 
before  joa  can  do  that,  yon  little  Tom  Thwnb  !" 

I  shook  niy  fist  at  nim,  and  the  little  man  skipped  oror  the 
ooonter  wilh  afirig^t,  like  a  large  monkey,  and  atooa  tsniUiag  en 
the  other  side. 

^  A  Ikde  cowardly  £dlow  like  you  talk  of  flogging  me^^  said  I, 
rery  mack  amnsed  at  his  feat,— ^^  Bo-oh'^  I  roared  at  hi»»  ^  I 
cocdd  eat  yoo,"  and  ortr  the  counter  I  went  after  him^  with  a* 
single  bound.  The  draper  was  awfoUy  terrified,  and  galloped  out 
of  tiie  dbop,  leaTing  me  and  hb  single  shopman  laughing  at  each 
other. 

My  mother  linked  her  arm  in  mine,  and  led  me  away  in  disap^* 
pointment  and  sorrow.  She  went  home  to  her  little  pMtty  houa^ 
and  cried  with  bitter  regret  fcnr  the  antics  I  indulged  myself  with, 
in  spite  of  the  strictly  moral  and  religious  ideas  sbe  had  instilled 
into  me.  Without  being  Ticious,  I  certainly  was  the  most 
mischierous  boy  in  the  parish ;  bait  as  long  as  my  tricks  and 
fifolics  were  laughed  at,  and  in  some  degree  adaured,  l^  persons 
who  ought  to  have  reproved  me  for  them,  I  was  vain  of  the 
character  I  had  obtained. 

The  next  day  was  my  last  at  the  dancing-school,  and  on  that 
day  was  the  dwcing-master's  ball,  at  which  the  pupMs  displayed 
before  their  anxious  mothers  and  friends,  the  progress  they  had 
made  in  twisting  and  twirling  their  Might  fieuitastic  toes'  in  a 
graceful  manner.  At  six  o^clock  in  the  evening,  the  companry 
began  to  arrive,  in  every  description  of  vehicle,  firom  a  gig  to 
almost  a  dung-cart.  Of  fnmers'  sons  and  danghters  theire  were 
more  than  a  sprinkling,  and  who  can  tell  how  tlwir  legs  and  foet 
had  been  tortvred  to  make  them  turn  their  toes  out  i  They  caaao 
from  large  farm  and  somU  £ftnn,  windmill  and  watermill,  shops 
where  horses  were  shod,  shops  where  ploughmen  were  shod,  and 
shops  where  ladies  were  diod«  They  came  from  private  house 
and  public  house.  But  the  dMMce,  the  cream  of  the  assembly 
were  the  private  inhabitant  of  the  town,  persons  whose  slender 
incomes  would  not  allow  thar  danghters  to  be  instrocted  in  tha 
art  of  dancing,  at  the  expensive  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
while  they  might  have  double  the  qumtity  of  instruction  firom  the 
same  teacher,  at  hie  public  academy,  far  half  the  price  demanded 
by  the  money-loving  proprietors  of  the  aforesaid  schools. 

'^  Helen,"  said  I,  to  a  UtUe  girl,  who  had  been  left  in  the  charge 
of  my  mother,  ^let  us  practise  that  last  wi^  we  learned  togeth^, 
for  we  shall  have  to  show  off  before  the  company,  like  two  playei% 
in  firont  of  one  of  the  booths  at  afaar." 

Away  we  whirled  remid  die  room,  to  the  mosic  of  our  own 
toices,  and  being  ipete  satisfied  with  enr  own  perfiNonaace,  sat 
down  to  rest  ouiaelves. 

^  Heten,**  I  said,  again,  ^if  you  dance  wilh  Henr^^  Bightnwajr 
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ikm  ertmmgf  I  shafl  be  rerj  croM.  He  w  a  eottoeited  little 
poppy.  He  tbi»ksbeca«M  he  has  been  an  apprentice  to  a  doctor 
aix  moDthSy  that  ke  is  a  gentlenaB ;  and  beeaase  1  kare  only  jiut 
left  aclMol,  that  I'm  ovily  a  sftob  of  a  boy.  To«  wont  daiace 
wiA  hiHiy  wiB  yoo,  Helen  ?" 

^  I  wont  indeed,  Arthur,"  she  replied  with  a  smile,  far  which 
I  Uaaed  her,  and  caUed  her  a  good  Utde  girl,  in  a  Tery  pa- 
arouisiog  inaaner* 

The  evening  came,  and  my  mother,  myself,  and  Helen,  marchad 
wiA  becoiming  dignity  into  the  ball<<rooin«  Instead  of  leading 
Helen  by  the  band,  like  the  otker  boys  who  conducted  either 
tiieir  coasiBS  or  their  sisters,  I  plliced  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and 
atalking  np  to  the  best  seat  in  the  room,  requested  her  lo  br 
Healed ;  at  the  same  time  looking  romid,  with  an  air  of  d^ance, 
to  see  who  had  the  presmnption  to  dispute  it  with  her.  No  one 
was  there  to  <yspute  it,  until  our  dancing  master  hiBself  entered 
with  a  little  girl,  whose  parents  were  the  richest  in  the  town.  He 
handed  his  iatourile  to  the  pre-oecopied  seat,  and  re(piested  Helen 
to  move. 

^  She  shall  not,  sir,**  I  exclaimed,  with  my  fiice  all  crimson 
with  rage.  '^  I  told  Helen  to  sit  there,  and  she  shall,  in  spite  of 
anybody.* 

Mr.  Ci^er  knghed,  and  again  reouested  Hden  to  moTO,  which 
she  did,  and  the  fstvorite  took  her  place. 

^  I  tell  yoo,  Mr.  Caper,"  said  I,  ^  you  will  want  some  one  to 
show  off  in  some  of  your  horn-pipes  directly,  and  your  figwe 
dances,  and  111  not  stir  a  step  until  Helen  sits  in  that  seat  again.*' 

This  was  a  thi«at,  that  the  dancing-master  had  no  ctesire  to  be 
IhlfiDed,  dierefore  he  told  bis  little  farorite  to  re«gn  the  seat 
again  to  Helen,  and  was  leading  her  away;  but  Helen  ran  after 
them,  and  declared  that  they  shoidd  sit  together,  without  any 
more  <£spiite. 

Thus  the  matter  was  amicably  settled  without  ftulher  trouble, 
and  Mr.  Caper  walked  away,  with  his  violin  under  the  back  of  his 
coat,  thus  producing  an  enormous  hump ;  but  as  he  could  not  see 
it  himself,  be  naturally  conelnded  that  no  one  else  could. 

The  visitors  and  the  pupils  were  careftiny  separated,  until  the 
latter  had  gone  through  their  steps  and  erolutions  to  the  entire 
M^tisfactkNi  of  their  friends.  The  last  performance  of  the  tyina 
fas  dancing,  was  a  circular  wahz,  in  which  Helen  and  I  took  die 
lead.  We  were  successful,  in  the  highest  degree  in  winning  the 
applanse  of  the  risitors ;  and  as  proud  as  a  peacock,  when  it  was 
orer,  I  led  my  Httit  partner  past  the  fdace  where  my  mother  was 
sitting  with  some  of  her  friends. 

^  What  a  pretty  couple  they  really  are  \^  exclaimed  a  good- 
nat»ed  dd  msad  to  my  mother,  who  looked  as  prood  as  myself 
when-we  passed  by. 

^Pftftty  couple,  mdeed!''  I  said  to  mysdf.  ''The  idea  of 
coupling  me  with  a  child  scarcely  twelve  years  old;  I'll  show 
them  what  a  pretty  couple  is."  I  continued  walking  «p  to  a  fine 
handsome  girl  between  seventeen  and  eighteen. 
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^'  Shall  I  hare  ibe  honour  of  dancing  with  7011,  Miss  Dalton  ?  ** 
I  asked  the  girl  of  seventeen.  She  looked  round  the  room,  and 
making  herself  satisfied  that  there  was  rather  a  scarcity  of  grown- 
op  beaux,  laughingly  took  my  arm,  and  allowed  me  to  lead  her  to 
the  top  of  a  country  dance,  in  which  all  the  dancing  portion  of 
the  assembly  joined. 

^  This  is  what  I  call  a  pretty  couple,*'  said  I  to  my  mother 
when  I  approached  her  again.  ^'  Miss  Dalton  and  myself,  and 
not  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old  !^ 

^^You  are  a  conceited  young  monkey!''  my  mother  observed 
laughing,  and  so  she  says  to  the  very  present  day. 

That  was  a  party  mixed  in  the  highest  degree,  considering  that 
the  materials  were  all  collected  in  one  little  town  and  the  adjoin- 
ing neighbourhood.  The  company  was  of  every  age  from  six  to 
sixty,  and  of  every  degree  from  the  cobbler's  daughter  to  the 
parson's  wife.  But  there  was  no  further  mingling, — the  different 
castes  kept  themselves  as  distinct  as  possible.  The  lawyer's 
lady  could  not  see  the  shopkeeper's  wife,  and  the  grocer's  daugh- 
ter could  not  think  of  dancing  with  the  tailor's  son. 

There  was  a  poor  boy  there,  who  had  tried  to  coax  some 
half  dozen  girls  of  the  same  position  in  that  silly  society  with 
himself,  but  in  vain.  He  stammered,  and  squinted,  and  as  there 
was  neither  a  stammering,  nor  a  squinting  young  lady  there, 
and  an  abundance  of  good  looking  boys,  he  stood  no  chance  of 
getting  a  partner  at  all.  Mr.  Caper,  who  was  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  every  thing  else  there,  went  round  the  room  begging 
for  some  girl  or  other  to  dance  with  this  poor  boy,  whose  manner 
and  appearance  only  excited  laughter  and  derision  amongst  them. 
The  young  ladies  were  all  engaged,  and  the  poor  boy  was  return- 
ing to  his  seat,  beside  his  fond  and  disheartened  mother,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  when  Helen,  who  was  decidedly  the  belle  amongst  the 
little  girls,  ran  up  to  him,  and  taking  his  arm  exclaimed,  '^  There 
now,  William,  don't  cry — I'll  dance  with  you."  But  the  boy  was 
so  delighted  Uiat  he  actually  sobbed  with  joy,  and  then  they  min- 
gled in  the  merry  dance,  perhaps  the  happiest  of  the  party. 

Henry  Rightaway  looked  at  them  with  anger  and  jealousy,  for 
on  some  account  or  other,  he  had  taken  a  boyish  fancy  for  Helen ; 
and  when  he  met  her  in  the  dance,  he  asked  her,  how  she  could 
think  of  dancing  with  such  an  ugly  little  brute  as  her  partner. 
There  was  no  time  for  reply  and  when  they  met  again,  he  asked 
her  to  dance  with  him  next  time.  She  replied  that  she  could  not, 
and  he  pressed  her  so  hard  for  a  reason,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
tell  him,  that  she  had  promised  to  me  that  she  would  not.  He 
mentally  vowed  to  kick  me  for  my  impudence. 

Henry  Rightaway  was  about  a  year  older  than  myself,  and 
therefore  thought  himself  taller  and  stronger,  but  he  was  mistaken ; 
and  when  we  were  standing  side  by  side  in  that  merry  old  dance. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  he  asked  me  how  I  dared  to  tell  Helen  not 
to  dance  with  him. 

*^  Because  I  thought  proper,'^  I  replied. 
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'^  I*n  Uck  70a  for  it,  the  first  tune  I  meet  yon  <mt  of  this  room,*^ 
be  said. 

^*  If  yoa  talk  about  kicking  me,  Hany,  HI  kick  you  in  this  room,*^ 
Iretofted. 

'^  YoQ  dare  not,''  said  be,  and  I  replied  by  ginng  him  a  very 
serere  kick.  In  return  be  struck  me  in  the  face,  and  then  in  spite 
of  oppositon,  we  set  to  fighting  in  grand  style.  The  men  in  the 
company  enjoyed  the  sight,  and  made  a  ring  round  us,  while  two 
of  them  officiated  as  seconds.  We  fell  down  together,  and  Harry 
struck  me  when  on  the  ground.  My  second  said  the  blow  was 
unfair,  and  Harry's  second  told  him  not  to  interfere.  They  got 
from  words  to  blows,  and  had  a  regular  fight.  The  girls  and  the 
women  aU  ran  out  of  the  room  screaming  and  crying ;  and  this  waa 
Ibe  end  of  the  dancing-master's  ball. 

CHAFTEB  II. 

Mt  mother  was  a  widow  at  the  time  when  my  story  commences  ; 
indeed  my  father  died  so  soon  after  my  entrance  upon  the  grand 
theatre  of  existence,  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  him  whatever. 
He  was  a  very  handsome  and  a  very  good  man,  according  to  my 
mother's  account,  and  I  have  no  particular  reason  for  doubting  her 
word ;  but  he  left  his  widow  with  a  very  small  portion  of  the  richea 
of  this  world  to  bestow  upon  their  only  child,  therefore  I  have  no- 
thing to  thank  him  for,  but  his  prudence  in  choosing  for  his  son  so 
good  and  so  amiable  a  mother  as  my  surviving  parent. 

She  was  poor  in  pocket,  but  rich  in  feminine  virtues  and  prudent 
economy.  Her  income  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  forty 
pounds  a  year,  and  this  she  found  sufficient  to  keep  us  respectably, 
fikewise,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  country  girl  as  a  servant.  In 
fiict  she  had  the  art  of  making  so  much  of  the  little  she  possessed, 
that  it  was  generally  supposed  that  Mrs.  Arden  had,  what  was  con- 
sidered by  the  simple  inhabitants  of  our  little  town,  a  very  pretty 
property.  The  station  she  held  amongst  them  made  her  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  table,  both  of  the  professional  man  and  the  shopkeeper, 
while  she  had  a  nodding  and  bowing  acquaintance  with  most  of 
the  great  landed  proprietors,  and  their  families  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. 

But  my  mother,  knowing  that  I  was  growing  a  more  expensive 
pleasure  to  her  every  day,  and  that  three  or  four  mouths  are  sap- 
plied  at  a  less  proportional  expense  than  two,  undertook  the  charge 
of  educating,  feeding,  and  clothing  the  little  girl  I  introduced  in 
the  last  chapter,  for  the  annual  payment  of  thirty  pounds  a  year. 
This  sum,  added  to  her  own  income,  seemed  to  her  limited  desires 
and  economical  habits,  a  comfortable  independency;  and  the  gen- 
teel figure  she  cut  in  her  little  sphere  of  visiting  acquaintance, 
would  astonish  most  persons  accustomed  to  the  annual  expenditure 
of  hundreds  and  thousands. 

The  little  girl  won  her  way  so  (quickly  into  my  mother's  heart, 
that  she  became  a  source  of  additional  happiness,  as  well  as  addi- 
tional  income  to  my  child-loving  parent ;  and  little  Helen  soon 
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learned  to  lave  tikm  siibstkute,  pronded  by  her  imele,  to  supply  the 

J  lace  of  her  parents,  who  were  both  dead.  This  uncle  w«8  % 
[andieater  mrehooieiiiaB  in  LondoB,  and  li?sd  in  match  a  atjle^ 
that  it  was  a  perfect  disgrace  to  him,  to  allow  his  brother's  ehtld 
to  be  kept  on  the  paltrj  allowance  paid  to  mj  Mother,  while  his 
own  chilck^oi  were  edacated  at  die  iftost  fkdiioiiftble  schools^  and 
dothed  like  the  dstughters  of  princes. 

It  maj  appear  like  madness,  that  with  sock  aKmitodiACoaw,my 
mother  should  ha^  thought  of  bringing  me  up  for  apcofe8si4Nl^bat 
she  was  a  little  tainted  with  the  pli^;iie  spoi  of  pride^  and  wished 
to  see  her  son  a  gentleman.  The  coobIy  newspapers  were  carefully 
perused,  for  the  discovery  of  an  eligible  situation,  where  due  cure 
would  be  taken  of  my  stomach  and  my  morals ;  and  the  advertise* 
ment,  which  appeared  most  satisfiEU^tory  to  my  mother,  proceeded 
from  a  medical  man  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  A  personal  in- 
terview was  necessary,  and  a  month  upon  trial  is  almost  invariably 
granted,  therefore  my  mother  went  out  in  search  of  some  convey- 
ance to  carry  as  there.  Three  or  four  gigs,  and  a  post-chaise 
were  to  be  had  for  hire  in  the  town ;  but  my  mother  returned  with- 
out mAldng  any  agreement  with  the  owners  of  these  snperlatively 
beautiful  vehicles.  She  found  out  that  she  could  not  luoe  cne  of 
them  for  the  day  for  less  than  a  guinea !  I  went  to  look  at  these 
splendid  carriages  myself;  and  found  one  minus  the  qdash-board^ 
another  without  any  paint  remaining  upon  it,  a  third  without  stop- 
ping irons,  and  the  post-chaise  with  a  great  hole  at  the  top,  like  a 
sky-light.  I  mentally  vowed  that  I  would  not  put  my  foot  in 
one  of  them. 

I  thought  I  would  save  my  mother  the  expense  of  fairing  a  con- 
veyance, and  myself  the  shame  of  riding  in  snch  wietohed  car- 
riages, by  starting  on  foot  to  the  residence  of  my  future  mastor,  in 
the  Potteries — a  distance  of  nineteen  miles.  I  stealthfly  changed 
my  clothes,  put  a  clean  shirt  in  my  pocket,  and  telling  Helen 
secretly  where  I  was  going,  marched  off  with  the  idea  that  I  was 
doing  something  uncommonly  dever. 

Nineteen  miks  is  rather  a  long  walk,  and  when  I  fiint  got  a  view 
of  the  smoky  atmosphere  enveloping  the  place  of  my  destination, 
I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  go  home  again ;  but  my  feet  were  too 
sore,  and  my  legs  too  tired  to  carry  me  back ;  therefore  I  jMressed 
forward.  The  scene  that  was  gradually  bursting  upon  my  sight 
had  novel^  but  no  oth^  charm ;  and  I  felt  satisfied  that  art  had 
done  nothmg  there  for  the  improvement  of  nature.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  town  I  pulled  out  my  pocket-handkerchief  and 
dusted  my  clothes. 

In  a  few  mimit^w  I  was  in  front  of  a  respectable  house,  with  the 
door  ornamented  with  an  enormous  brass  plate,  conveying  the  in- 
formation that  Charles  Edward  Wormwood  was  a  surgeon,  &c^ 
and  lived  in  that  genteel  residence.  I  knodied  modestly  at  the 
door  and  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  sir]geon  himself 

Mr.  Wormwood  was  a  pleasant  sort  of  person  when  he  chose, 
but  as  suspicions  as  man  coold  be.  He  politely  asked  me  the 
purpose  of  my  visit. 
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^  Mj  same  it  JbHtat  Aiden,  nr^^'  I  xaplkdy  *^  aad  I  aa  Mwie  to 
offer  m^olf  as  an  apfcoitice  in  answer  to  jonr  adTertiaemenf 

'^  Wbore  do  jieo  iwidey  air,*'  faein^nind,  rather  mtomibad  at  mj 
■nuMBl  w^oAd  of  praewding. 

^  Nineteen  auks  awaj,  at  — -^,  ui  this  tomxty/^  I  replied. 

^'  Have  you  no  friends  with  you  here,  that  you  come  by 
yovraeVr' 

^  My  Bodker  was  commg,  bnt  I  thought  I  could  settle  the 
tamiinews  withoiit  hec,  and  walked  offby  mwM^^  I  replied. 

^^  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  settle  any  buainsas  wkh  yoo^  with* 
ont  your  uH^her's  presence,''  he  observed.  ^*  What  was  yonr  in- 
tention in  coming  here  by  yourself?^ 

<'  To  stay  a  Hiontk  with  yon  upon  trial,''  I  replied;  ^  aad  if 
I  don't  like  yen  and  yon  donY  like  me,  to  go  home  agatn." 

^  I  can't  think  of  snch  a  thing  nntil  I  hare  communicated  widi 
jonr  frieadsy"  he  ezdaimed :  **  how  do  I  know  who  jron  are  ?" 

'^  I  told  yon  mxy  name  is  Arthur  Arden,  and  the  place  whew  I 
lire,"  I  replied 

^  Howdol  knew  whether  yon  teQ  me  true  or  not  ?  ^  he  asked. 

^  I  can  ewrily  prore  tluit,^'  I  replied,  puUiiig  the  spare  shirt  o«t 
of  my  pocket  ^iJiere  is  my  name  written  in  hii  in  this  comer, 
ak— Arthmr  Aiden,  No.  ^2.  That  is  the  number  of  my  last  batch 
of  shirts,  m.** 

<'Ye8— yes  ("he  ezcfadmed:  <' that's  all  Teryfina  Howdol 
know  that  yon  are  the  lawful  possessor  of  that  article :  yo«  might 
haiFe  stolen  it  tat  aoything  I  know.'' 

^^  Yom  ase  joking,"  said  I,  with  a  little  smrprise.  *^  That  is  my 
^dit  I  can  asanre  yon,  and  to  pro^  it,  I  have  anothor,  with  the 
same  name  and  nunriMr,  upon  my  back." 

"  Hcfw  can  1  ieO  ibai  they  am  not  both  stolen  ?"  he  inquired. 

^  Yon  are  such  a  dence  of  a  suspicious  chap,  that  I  'U  have  no 
more  jaw  with  you,"  I  exclaimed,  with  indignation.  ^  Hang  me, 
if  I  won't  go  homa,  mid  t^U  my  mother  that  yon  took  me  for  a 
thirf!  If  yon  can't  tmst  my  ward,  IH  be  thumped  if  she  will 
tRst  yonn;  so  good  day  to  yon." 

'^  Sto|>-H|lo{i,  Mr.  Anien,  i£  that  is  yonr  name,"  said  he,  closing 
the  door  genfly,  to  atop  me  from  leajring  the  room ;  ^  I U  call  my 
sister,  and  consult  with  her  about  the  matter.  Your  mode  of  doing 
business  is  at  least  extraordinary.    Sarah,  Sally !" 

In  answer  to  this  summons,  a  rosy-cheebed  yonng  lady,  abont 
the  age  of  eighteen,  eoteted  the  room.  She  was  very  pretty,  with 
a  proifuaon  of  light  carls  flowing  oyer  her  shoulders,  and  rather 
taU,  at  least  I  considered  so  ;  fi>r  I  was  tall  mysdf  in  relation  to 
WB^  age,  and  Sarah  Wormwood  was  much  taller  than  L  I  was 
yery  moeh  inclined  to  feJl  deiqperately  in  loye  with  her  at  first 
sight,  and  .making  her  a  yery  low  bow,  with  my  hand  upon  m^ 
hMrty  as  I  had  hem  taught  at  the  dancingHMhool,  I  askea  her  if 
ahe  thought  I  loohad  like  a  thief. 

^  Upon  my  weed,  six,  I  can't  say," .  ahe  replied ;  laughing  at  my 
oyerstmined  obeisance ;  ^  but  I  think  you  look  lognish  enough  ftur 
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I  made  another  bow,  for  I  did  not  consider  the  replj  nnfiu 
yourable,  and  Mr.  Wormwood  communicated  the  bunness  of  my 
visit  to  his  sister.    She  seemed  as  suspicions  as  her  brother. 

^^  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  been  sent  here  to  rob  the  honae, 
if  we  permit  you  to  stay  ? "  she  asked,  as  if  she  really  thought  I 
intended  to  do  it 

^  There 's  nothing  in  it  worth  stealing,  I  daresay,  unless  it  is 
yourself,^'  I  replied.  ^'  It  is  well  that  my  mother  donH  hear 
you,  that  ^s  all.  She  won't  let  me  stay  if  she  knows  what  sus- 
picious people  you  are.^ 

"  Have  you  any  money  to  pay  for  your  bed  at  an  inn,  until  we 
can  hear  from  your  mother  ?"  Miss  Wormwood  inquired. 

"  Only  half-a-crown,''  I  replied,  showing  the  money. 

They  laughed  at  the  sum,  which  then  appeared  to  me  a  little 
fortune,  and  told  me  I  might  stay  until  they  had  communicated 
with  my  mother,  if  I  would  allow  myself  to  be  locked  up  in  my 
bed-room  every  night  until  they  were  satisfied  that  I  was  the  per- 
son I  represented  myself  to  be." 

I  submitted  to  this  arrangement,  and  sat  down  with  a  spleniUd 
appetite  to  some  cold  beef  and  bread,  which  they  had  the  gene- 
rosity to  set  before  me,  when  they  began  to  feel  convinced  diat  I 
was  not  an  impostor.  I  passed  the  evening  very  comfortably 
until  bedtime,  and  when  I  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  and  felt 
how  they  mbtrusted  me,  I  chuckled  at  the  joke,  and  resolved  to 
serve  them  a  trick  for  it 

I  gave  them  all  a  respectable  time  to  go  to  sleep  in,  and  then 
jumping  out  of  bed,  with  my  trousers  and  stockings  on,  I  gently 
forced  back  the  bolt  of  the  lock  that  fastened  my  bed-room  door, 
and  stole  quietly  from  room  to  room,  assuring  myself  that  they 
were  all  soundly  asleep.  With  the  most  unpardonable  impudence 
I  opened  one  of  the  bed-room  doors,  and  walking  into  the  room, 
discovered  Sarah  Wormwood  in  bed.  A  pair  of  scissors  was  lying 
on  the  table,  and  with  that  I  snipped  off  one  of  her  long  rindets 
that  had  escaped  like  myself,  from  its  confinement ;  and  tnen, 
coolly  bending  my  head  over  her  closed  eyelids,  kissed  her  rosy 
lips.  Without  awakening  she  smiled  at  the  impression,  and  ex* 
claimed : — ''  Oh,  George !  you  are  such  a  tiresome  thing,  I  don*l 
like  you !" 

"  Oh !  oh !"  I  whispered  to  myself,  "  she  has  a  lover  and  hit 
name  is  George.     I  '11  not  forget  that" 

I  left  that  room  and  proceeded  to  another,  where  Mr.  Worm- 
wood lay  snoring  most  awfully.  I  saw  the  seals  of  his  watch 
peeping  from  behind  his  pillow,  and  gently  extricating  the  sleep- 
less monitor  from  its  hiding-place,  I  thrust  it  into  the  pocket  of 
his  coat.  I  then  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  rang  a  loud  peal  on 
the  night-bell.  Mr.  Wormwood  got  up,  and  throwing  up  the  sash 
of  his  bed-room  window,  cried  out,  '^  Who 's  there  ?"  but  no  one  re- 
plying, he  shut  the  window  and  got  into  bed  again.  I  then  rang 
the  bell  a  second  time,  and  he  got  up  in  a  violent  passion  to  an- 
swer it  He  bawled  through  Uie  window,  *^  Who  the  devil's 
there  ?    Thunder  and  hounds !  speak  when  you  ar^spokep  to  I 
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Who  ^8  there  ?"  No  one  replied,  and  muttering  a  thousand  curses 
vpon  the  supposed  delinquents,  he  closed  the  window  and  re- 
turned to  bed :  I  soon  followed  his  example. 

I  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  cried  out  lustily  to  have 
the  door  unlocked,  kicking  and  hammering  at  it  for  some  time, 
until  the  servants  brought  the  key  to  open  it.  She  tried  to  unlock 
it,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose,  because  I  had  bolted  it  inside.  How- 
ever, when  I  thought  it  had  made  a  respectable  resistance,  I 
allowed  it  to  be  opened,  and  went  down  the  stairs  grumbling  at 
being  locked  up. 

At  break&st  Miss  Wormwood  said  nothing  about  the  lost  ringlet, 
bat  her  brother  had  the  house  searched  all  over  for  his  watch. 

"  It  is  a  good  thing,  sir,  for  you,  that  I  locked  you  up  in  your 
room  last  night,  or  I  should  have  been  positive  you  had  stolen  it,*^ 
said  he,  very  unpleasantly  to  me. 

**  You  will  have  a  better  opinion  of  me  soon,''  I  replied.  And 
then  pointing  to  the  ringlet  I  had  stolen  from  Miss  Wormwood,  as 
it  lay  upon  the  floor  far  enough  away  from  myself,  to  remove  any 
impression  that  I  had  placed  it  there,  I  exclaimed,  '*  Bless  me ! 
Miss  Wormwood,  do  you  really  wear  false  hair  ?  Look,  there  is 
one  of  your  curls !  ** 

^'  There  is  some  unaccountable  mystery  in  this,^  she  exclaimed. 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  Mr.  Wormwood,  '*  you  cut  it  off  when  you  were 
half  awake  and  half  asleep.  I  should  like  to  know  whatrascal  has 
stolen  my  watch.'' 

**  Tut,  tut,"  said  Sarah,  "  you  have  put  it  into  the  HTong  place, 
when  half  awake  and  half  asleep  ;  perhaps  out  of  one  pocket  into 
another." 

As  a  proof  of  her  superior  judgment,  she  turned  over  his  pockets, 
and  found  the  watch  where  I  had  concealed  it,  with  tne  glass 
broken.  I  thought  they  should  recollect  locking  me  up  in  a  bed- 
room. 

After  breakfast  Mr.  Wormwood  went  out  to  see  his  patients,  and 
looking  at  some  music  under  the  piano,  I  asked  Sarah  if  she  had 
•^Ohl  George,  1  can't  endure  you,"  amongst  her  songs.  She 
turned  very  red,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  any  of  their  friends. 

"  No  ,•  not  a  soul.  I  never  heard  your  name  mentioned  by  any- 
body," I  replied,  and  then  began  singing  to  an  air  of  my  own, 
**  Oh,  Cupid  was  a  roguish  lad,"  and  "  George  I  can't  endure  you." 

"  Confound  the  boy's  impudence,"  she  exclaimed,  and  left  the 
room. 

I  think  boys,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen,  are  the  most 
disagreeable  beings  that  infest  the  earth ;  and  I  was  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  set.  They  are  continually  teasing  and  tormenting- 
ttian,  woman,  or  child,  domestic  animal  or  wild  animal,  insect  or 
worm.  They  appear  neither  to  have  affections  nor  sympathies,  and 
are  scarcely  ever  governed  by  anything  but  fear,  and  yet  even  that 
is  a  feeling  almost  unknown  to  them.  They  are  the  plague  of 
everybody  belonging  to  them,  and,  in  general,  a  pest  to  society. 

In  a  couple  of  days  I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother,  applaud- 
ing my  intention  to  stay  to  the  end  of  the  month ;  and  at  the  same 
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ttBie  Mr.  WoitBwood  reoeired  anoth^  from  her  agreeing  to  pay 
the  specified  premimn,  if  I  was  satisfied  with  my  treatment,  aiul 
made  no  objection  to  the  profession.  The  natural  contequ^Qce 
was,  that  I  was  permitted  to  say  and  do  what  I  liked,  without  any 
control.  I  was  &d  almost  sumptuously,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  heard  the  silly  old  indenture  read  with  a  merry  grin,  and 
signed  my  name  to  it  in  full  length. 

CHAPTER  III. 

I  HAD  not  been  an  apprentice  more  than  a  few  days  before  I 
found  that  I  had  been  regularly  taken  in — deceired  in  the  charac-« 
ber  of  my  new  master,  beyond  endurance ;  and  that  the  kind  treat- 
ment, and  pleasant  uidulgence,  which  I  had  receired  before  the 
indenture  was  drawn  out,  and  the  premium  paid,  was  nothing  bat 
a  bait,  to  make  the  prospect  agreeable :  a  sprat  sent  adrift  to  catch 
a  mackerel. 

The  mask  was  not  graduaUy  drawn  aside,  but  boldly  taken  off 
without  any  ado  at  all.  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast  with  my  master 
and  his  sister,  playing  with  my  tea-spoon,  and  waiting  for  the  usual 
accompaniment  to  the  dry  toast  and  limited  quaiHity  of  butter, 
which  generally  consisted  of  eggs,  ham,  cold  meat,  or  rashers  of 
bacon,  when  Mr.  Wormwood  turning  to  me,  exclaimed,  "  What  are 
you  waiting  for,  Mr.  Arden  ?  You  see  your  breakfast  before  you. 
Ill  trouble  you  to  make  haste  over  it,  and  then  see  if  you  can  find 
nothing  to  do  in  the  sui^gery.'' 

I  took  a  slice  of  toast  from  the  rack,  and  sweeping  the  butter- 
dish with  my  knife,  carried  off  every  atom  of  butter  that  was  sup* 
plied  for  the  breakfast-table,  and  spread  it  on  my  single  slice  of 
toast    Miss  Wormwood  stared  at  her  brother,  and  he  stared  at  me^ 

*^  Mn  Arden,"  said  he,  ^  that  butter  was  sufficient  fi>r  us  all,  and 
I  shall  not  permit  such  extravagance.  Ring  the  bell,  Sarah,  for 
more  butter." 

Sarah  said  there  was  no  more  in  the  house,  and  they  ate  their 
dry  toast  without  anything  to  make  it  palatable.  Half-an-hoor 
afterwards  I  saw  Miss  Wormwood  taking  a  second  break&st  in  the 
kitchen,  consisting  of  boiled  eggs,  ham,  imd  thickly -buttered  toast. 
I  felt  very  much  confused  in  consequence  of  having  detected  h^ 
in  such  a  mean  deception,  as  cheating  her  brother  into  the  idea 
that  she  was  just  as  abstemious  aa  he  wished  her  to  be,  while  she 
was  in  fact  feasting  every  day  at  his  expense,  and  making  £dse 
reckonings  of  her  housdceeping  to  account  for  the  ddicacies  she 
indulged  herself  with,  and  the  savoury  messes  she  prepared  for  her 
own  eating,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent. 

Sometimes  her  brother  used  to  say,  ^^  Sarah,  I  wonder  how  yoo 
can  keep  up  your  good  looks  on  the  very  small  quantity  of  food 
you  do  really  take.  To  eat  too  much  is  bratal,  as  well  as  uawhole* 
some ;  but  you  scarcely  eat  anything." 

'^  I  really  can't  eat,  Charles,"  she  would  reply  affsctedly.  '^  Gonld 
you  not  give  me  some  medicine  to  create  an  appetite  ^" 

^^  Tut,  tut,  Sally,  that's  nonsense,"  he  used  to  observe^ not  bekii; 
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deoTons  that  she  sbould  eat  more  than  she  did,  because  a  large 
qppetiie  is  more  expensive  than  a  small  one.  ^  If  you  eat  enough 
to  keep  yon  in  health,  I'm  certain  you  require  to  eat  no  more," 

The  last  time  I  hea^  these  remarks,  Miss  Wormwood  was  help* 
BDg  hers^  to  a  few  grains  of  cheese,  and  about  half-an-ounce  of 
teead,  at  supper  in  the  parlour ;  wMte  she  knew  rery  weU,  that  she 
had  directed  a  full  pound  of  rump  steak  to  be  broiled  fen-  her  second 
supper  in  the  kitchen ;  and  while  she  was  making  her  brother 
believe  that  she  could  not  bear  the  flaTour  of  mah  and  hops,  every 
nigbt,  at  his  expense,  she  drank  a  pint  and  a  half  of  strong  ale. 

My  admiration  for  Miss  Wormwood  was  soon  at  an  end ;  I  de- 
tested meanness  of  any  sort,  and  I  considered  her  positively  dis- 
honest. While  she  assisted  her  parsimonious  brother  in  starving 
himself  and  me,  she  feasted  herself  and  got  fat  on  the  best  of  every- 
tlnng,  as  also  did  the  servant,  who  was  fed  with  good  dinners  and 
kot  sappers,  to  keep  the  tricks  of  her  mistress  secret  from  her  mas- 
ter. Miss  Wormwood  knew  whom  she  couki  trust,  and  although 
I  was  not  bribed  with  any  of  the  good  things,  she  felt  convinced 
that  I  would  tell  no  tales ;  and  in  return  for  this  confidence,  I  left 
her  to  continue  her  mean  practices  imsuspected  by  her  brother. 

My  master  was  an  oddity — mean  in  disposition,  but  extravagant 
in  temper.  He  would  waste  more  words  in  a  minute  than  he  could 
save  pounds  in  a  year.  As  soon  as  he  allowed  his  cross-grained 
humours  to  have  their  natural  swing,  I  found  I  had  '^  caught  a 
Tartar,**  indeed.  Some  men  lose  temper  on  one  account,  and  some 
on  another,  but  he  never  kept  his  temper  at  all.  If  a  fly  fled  past 
his  nose  he  swore  at  it,  if  a  dog  barked  at  him  he  cursed  it,  if  a  man 

crossed  him  in  any  way  he  d him.     If  his  tea  was  too  hot 

he  would  not  wait  for  it  to  cool,  but  threw  it  behind  the  fire ;  if  it 
was  too  cold  he  would  almost  throw  it  into  his  sister's  face ;  and 
if  it  was  not  ready  when  he  wanted  it,  he  would  upset  everything 
on  the  table.     He  neither  spared  age  nor  sex,  catholic,  protestant, 

or  dissenter — he  d everything  and  everybody  by  turns.     The 

pit  of  his  damnation  had  no  bottom  to  it — it  was  never  full,  and 
the  curses  he  uttered  so  intemperately  worked  no  evil  to  any  soul 
but  his  own. 

My  high  spirit  and  careless  temper  were  quickly  subdued  by 
his  nerer-oiding  violence :  my  y^y  pride  increased  my  submission^ 
for  I  was  too  proud  even  to  complain ;  but  I  nursed  up  the  angry 
feelings  in  my  heart,  until  trifling  kindness  of  some  sort  or  other 
eatirely  removed  them.  I  became  a  perfect  drudge,  and  had  tasks  to 
perform  that  ought  to  have  been  the  work  of  none  but  the  lowest 
aieniaL  Recreation  of  any  sort  was  denied,  with  the  exception 
of  what  I  could  get  by  reading  a  few  volumes  on  natural  philoso- 
phj,  abstmse  treatises  on  geology,  theology,  and  some  other  ologies, 
which  were  rather  beyond  the  comprehension  of  my  intellect. 
Amongst  my  medical  studies,  I  found  myself  bothered  with  ques- 
tioDs  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  origin  of  the  different 
races  of  mankind,  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  the  nature  and  pro- 
peities  of  matter,  until  I  found  out  that  I  must  either  cease  to 
believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  sacred  writings,  or  resist  the 
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inclination  I  felt  to  think  and  reason  for  myself.  As  I  was  left 
without  any  other  guide  to  my  opinions,  but  the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  by  the  authors  of  these  difierent  works ;  and  as  they 
had  but  one  and  the  same  tendency,  namely,  to  weaken  my  confi- 
dence in  the  testimony  of  the  Bible,  and  to  deny,  positively,  many 
of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  God 
therein  related ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  should  have  thrown  the 
holy  volume  aside,  as  a  book  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

I  had  been  religiously  educated  by  my  mother,  and  the  seeds  of 
sound  moral  principle  had  been  firmly  planted  in  my  heart,  there- 
fore when  I  first  felt  the  growth  of  irreligion  in  my  mind,  and  the 
doubts  that  gradually  arose  in  my  conscience,  I  felt  myself  com- 
mitting some  tremendous  crime ;  but  as  I  became  accustomed  to 
them,  1  argued  myself  into  a  degree  of  self-satisfaction.  Pleased 
with  the  idea  of  thinking  for  myself,  I  gave  that  thought  the  most 
unbounded  licence,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  man  is  a  free 
agent ;  but  that  there  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  his  fellow  creatureSj 
which  ought  to  be  a  restraint  upon  his  inclinations  and  passions. 
At  fourteen  I  formed  this  opinion  for  myself,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Owen,  or  his  followers. 

During  the  three  or  four  first  years  of  my  apprenticeship,  I  was 
a  solitary  being,  almost  constantly  shut  up  in  the  surgery,  with  no 
companions,  but  these  books  which  had  so  pernicious  an  effect 
upon  my  young  imagination.  I  then  emerged,  in  some  measure^ 
from  my  solitude,  and  formed  some  acquaintances  not  very  different 
from  myself.  I  felt  myself  increasing  in  years  and  in  strength,  and 
resolved  no  longer  to  be  treated  like  a  child..  Miss  Woi-mwood 
was  the  first  to  see  the  alteration,  and  openly  expressed  her  ad- 
miration of  my  personal  improvement,  and,  while  she  had  no 
power  to  win  my  esteem  for  herself,  she  fed  my  self-love  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  vanity.  I  began  to  think  myself  the  hero  of  a 
modem  romance,  and  in  the  mirror  of  self-admiration  beheld  my- 
self reflected  a  perfect  Apollo. 

Amongst  many  little  things,  which  had  created  much  annoyance 
to  me,  was  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Wormwood  had  obtained  for 
stinginess  of  disposition ;  and  many  good-natured  old  ladies  occa- 
sionally insulted  me,  as  I  thought,  by  asking  me  if  he  gave  me 
enough  to  eat — whether  I  had  enough  or  not  I  would  not  com- 
plain to  the  public  that  I  was  ill-fed,  and  that  my  master  was 
stingy.  I  felt  myself  bound  to  maintain  his  credit,  and  replied  to 
such  questions  most  cavalierly ;  but  there  was  another  mode  in 
which  I  was  still  more  annoyed,  the  habit  which  vulgar  people 
have  of  inventing  nick-names,  and  telling  ill-tempered  stories.  I 
constantly  heard  exclamations,  such  as  "  herring  soup,*'  **  water- 
gruel,"  and  "  who  had  the  first  smell  at  the  herring  ? "  when  1  went 
out,  and  quickly  found  out  that  they  were  applied  to  me.  It  was 
long  before  I  discovered  what  they  meant,  and,  although  it  was 
excessively  ridiculous,  I  was  incensed  beyond  measure  at  the 
story. 

As  a  caricature  of  Mr.  Wormwood's  economy,  it  was  said  that 
we  dined  every  day  upon  potatoes  and  salt,  while  a  dried  herring 
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siispended  from  the  ceiling^  with  a  string  attached  to  its  tail, 
.and  swaDg  from  nose  to  nose,  that  we  might  smell  it,  and  fancj 
that  we  were  not  really  dining  upon  potatoes  alone ;  also,  that 
when  the  herring  had  thus  been  treated  all  the  week,  that  on  the 
Sunday,  as  a  grater  treat,  it  was  boiled  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  to  make  soup,  and  that  this  delicacy  formed  our  Sunday 
dinner.  Now  this  was  the  reason  why  I  found  myself  addressed 
with  questions  relating  to  meagre  fare  and  red-herrings. 

Since  I  had  grown  Tery  tall,  and  as  strong  as  a  young  lion  I 
was  determined  to  submit  no  longer  to  such  remarks,  and  to  show 
the  next  person  who  had  the  impudence  to  say  anything  about 
xed-herrings,  that  I  could  defend  myself  and  my  master  also. 
The  opportunity  was  speedily  granted,  for  one  day  when  I  was 
walking  past  some  stables,  an  ostler  and  some  stable-boys  com- 
menced the  usual  attack,  by  asking  me  how  I  felt  after  the  herring, 
and  if  the  soup  was  very  rich. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  a  young  fellow  was  walking, 
whom  I  considered  a  mortal  enemy,  his  master  and  mine  being  in 
the  same  profession,  and  at  constant  enmity  with  each  other.  We 
had  no  other  reason  in  the  world  for  our  mutual  hatred,  and  yet  it 
amounted  to  such  a  degree  that  we  could  have  cut  each  other's 
throat  with  pleasure.  He  saw  how  I  was  annoyed,  and  grinned 
with  delight;  but  his  pleasure  was  converted  into  a  species  of 
admiration,  when  he  saw  me  coolly  knock  the  ostler  down,  and 
kick  the  boys  out  of  the  way.  Another  ostler  came  out  of  the 
stables,  with  the  intention  of  assisting  his  comrade,  but  my  sup- 
posed enemy,  being  fond  of  what  he  called  **  a  lark,"  crossed  over 
the  street,  and  putting  himself  into  a  scientific  attitude,  attacked 
the  second  ostler,  while  I  gave  the  first,  who  had  sprung  on  his 
legs  again,  a  respectable  thrashing,  amidst  the  pleasant  exclama- 
tions of  the  unwashed  crowd  collected  round  us,  '^  Huzza  for  the 
doctors !  *' — "  Physic  for  ever ! " 

The  ostlers,  in  their  own  language,  '^cut  their  sticks,**  because 
they  found  we  were  *'  too]many  for  them,*'  and  the  coast  being  clear, 
Mr.  Fumival  and  I  swore  eternal  friendship  for  each  other,  and 
respectfully  sentenced  our  respective  masters  and  their  quarrels  to 
go  to  the  devil,  and  never  more  to  disturb  the  amicability  of  a 
couple  of  "  trumps  "  like  ourselves.  My  new  friend  was  an  oddity, 
and  affected  particularly  an  odd  habit  of  swearing  by  everything 
lidiculons. 

"By  the  sole  of  my  grandmother's  slipper  in  purgatory  !*'  was 
his  first  exclamation,  "  What  a  couple  of  donkeys  we  have  been, 
because  our  old  governors  make  asses  of  themselves — grinning 
and  jabbering  their  contempt  at  each  other  like  two  foolish 
baboons." 

I  cordially  agreed  with  him,  and  he  started  many  other  subjects 
in  his  own  comical  style,  with  which  I  agreed  likewise.  ^*  By  the 
bitters  and  sweets  of  life,  gentian,  quassia,  manna,  and  orange-peel 
included,*'  said  he,  "what  a  generation  of  vipers  this  is,  since  two 
persons  cannot  practise  the  same  profession  without  growling  and 
snarling  at  each  other  like  two  dogs  over  the  JMime  bone! " 
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M J  encounter  with  the  ostlers  came  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Worm- 
wood, and  he  was  excessively  angry  with  my  part  of  the  trans- 
action ;  but  I  was  a  submissiye  boy  no  longer,  and  defended  my- 
self against  him,  as  well  as  against  the  attendants  of  the  stables. 

*^  Sir/' said  he,  ^^  do  you  think  it  upholding  the  dignity  of  your 
profession  to  be  engaged  in  boxing- matches,  in  the  public  street^ 
with  stable-men  and  horse-jockeys  ?  '^ 

*' Yes,"  I  replied,  "  if  I  find  myself  insulted  by  them.** 

^  It  is  more  manly  to  bear  an  insult  with  patience  than  fight  like 
a  blackguard  about  it,^  be  continued. 

*'  1  am  of  a  different  opinion,**  I  replied — this  was  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  expressed  such  a  difference,  however  I  might  have  felt 
it,  therefore  he  was  duly  astonished. 

"  Different  opinion !  sir/'  he  exclaimed, "  and  dare  you  set  up  your 
opinion  in  opposition  to  mine,  you  impudent  young  scoundrel?'' 

"  I  dare,  and  do,"  I  replied.  He  foamed  at  the  mouth,  like  a 
wild  beast,  with  fury ;  his  eyes  dilated,  and  his  brow  contracted 
with  the  very  extremity  of  anger  and  surprise — ^^  You — ^you — ^you 
impudent  young  rascal,"  he  stammered,  ^'  I  '11 — 1 11  horsewhip  you, 
by  Jove." 

^*  Do  you  know  that  you  are  not  talking  to  a  child  ? "  I  inquired^ 
^  Can't  you  see  that  my  arm  is  as  long  and  as  strong  as  your 
own  ?  and  that  I  can  horsewhip  you,  perhaps  with  more  ease 
than  you  can  horsewhip  me? — I'll  neither  submit  to  be  horse- 
whipped, nor  allow  you  to  talk  of  doing  it,  Mr.  Wormwood." 

His  language  in  reply  to  this  was  not  fit  to  mention,  but  ho  ran 
out  of  the  room  to  fetch  the  whip,  and,  to  make  the  punishment 
and  the  disgrace  the  greater,  he  in^ted  that  his  sister  should  come 
and  see  the  operation. 

I  absolutely  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  whipped  by  a  man  not 
quite  so  tall  or  so  strong  as  myself,  and  Miss  Wormwood  imme- 
diately saw  how  ridiculous  the  attempt  would  be. 

^^  Charles,"  said  she,  ^  you  are  mad  to  think  of  such  a  thing — 
don't  make  yburself  so  silly." 

^  Ha ! "  he  bawled  out,  ^  who  taught  you  to  be  a  judge  ? — Leare 
the  room,  or  1 11  horsewhip  you  for  your  insolence — ^you  are  a  fair 
match  for  each  other." 

^  I  shall  not  leave  the  room,  Charles,''  she  replied,  *^  1 11  stay,  to 
prevent  mischief  between  you." 

''Take  that  then,"  said  he,  cutting  her  with  the  whip ;  but,  in  a 
•eeond,  the  instrument  was  wrenched  firom  his  hand,  and  I  had 
possession  of  it,  before  he  could  repeat  the  blow.  He  snatched 
uf>  one  of  the  chairs,  and  dashed  it  at  his  sister,  just  as  she  con- 
trived to  escape  firom  the  room.  Fortunately  it  missed  her,  and 
his  rage  and  disappointment  were  so  great,  that  he  dashed  the 
offending  chair  repeatedly  upon  the  ground,  until  not  a  bar  of  it 
remained  unbrokaa.  He  then  retired  to  his  own  private  sitting- 
room,  and  applied  a  dozen  leeches  to  his  temples,  to  allay  the 
excitement  he  was  laboring  under,  excusing  this  conduct  to  him- 
sdf,  by  pretending  that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  determination  of 
blood  to  his  head. 
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On  the  1st  of  May  we  were  to  take  potaeasion  of  our  hooae  a 
the  Island  of  Capri.  Our  place  of  embarkattoD  waa  dose  to  the 
Posilipo  end  of  the  Villa  Reaie.  This  royal  yilla  ia  not  a  bouse^ 
but  a  strip  of  gardens  between  the  Chiaja  and  the  aea,  about 
three-qoarten  of  a  mile  long,  and  eighty  yards  broad.  Why  it  is 
adled  ^  The  Villa ''  is  a  state  mystery,  into  whadi  it  might  be 
ckngerooa  to  inquire. 

The  beach  was  crowded  with  amphibious  ragamuffins,  who 
pressed  inconyeniently  upon  us  to  stare  and  beg  and  gabble ;  so 
we  took  refuge  from  the  fleas,  and  the  larger  vermin  on  whidi 
the  fleas  fed,  in  our  boat,  which  lay  a  few  yards  beyond  the 
breaking  ripples,  very  nearly  full  of  chests,  trunks,  boxes,  bird- 
cages, portmanteaus,  bags,  bookshelves,  &C  though  we  were 
only  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  baggage  to  arrive. 

A  stout  little  marinaro,with  his  trowsers  rolkd  up  to  the  utter- 
moat  limit  of  possibility,  took  me  on  his  shoiukler,  and  balanced 
me  there  in  rigid  helplessness  like  the  upper  member  of  the  letter 
T,  and  discharged  me  feet  foremost  on  to  the  forehead  of  the  boat, 
which  was  painted  to  represent  some  indefinite  sea-monster  with 
huge,  red-pupiled,  blue-rimmed  eyes,  and  a  grinning  range  of 
yeUow  teeth  in  a  crescent-shaped  mouth,  with  bright  green  Hps. 

After  an  interval  filled  up  with  a  sketch  of  Capri's  bold  out- 
lines^ clothed  in  hazy  purple,  which  rose  beyond  the  blue  homoo, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay — our  efiects  and  crew  were  all  aboard, 
our  ciJ>le  was  loosed  from  the  shore,  and  the  measured  murmur 
of  our  oars  was  echoed  by  the  rock-perched  suburb  as  we  skirted 
along  to  the  point  of  Posilipo. 

Here  they  hoisted  the  lonff  antenna  of  the  lateen  sail,  whose 
peak  rises  three  times  higher  than  the  mast,  pointed  and  flexible 
as  a  sea-binf  s  wmg.  It  swelled  with  the  fresh  west  wind :  the 
boat  heeled  over,  and  began  to  cut  her  foamy  way  through  the 
deep  blue  water. 

The  shining  range  of  palaces,  crowned  by  Sant*  Elmo's  rock- 
built  fortress,  slowly  sank  into  indistinct  distance,  while  Capri^s 
beetling  diffi  and  jags  and  ridges,  and  staircase  terraces  of  slender 
cultivation,  grew  gradually  more  distinct ;  and  white  specks  of 
habitation  peeped  out  among  the  climbing  verdure  of  the  steeps  i 
and  lastly,  the  long  white  line  of  town,  stretching  somewhat  like 
an  old-fuhioxvsd  street-built  bridge^  along  the  si^dleback  which 
unites  the  two  loftier  ends  of  the  island,  began  to  articulate  itself 
in  grotesque  forms  of  semi-barbarous  architecture. 

The  sailors,  who  had  made  a  capital  i)argain  with  us,  and  been 
saved  from  all  trouble  by  the  fair  wind,  were  in  excellent  spirits, 
singing  snatches  of  songs,  and  strumming  on  the  guitar,  with  much 
talk  and  lamchter.  r^    _i 
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About  three  hours*  sail  (the  dbtance  is  eighteen  miles)  brought 
us  into  the  bay  of  the  Grande  Marina,  beyond  whose  gravelly 
beach  there  is  a  low  line  of  round-topped  houses  with  dispro^ 
portionately  large  gaping  archways^  like  partes  cochhrea.  As, 
however,  there  is  not  an  acre  of  level  land  in  the  place,  and  the 
roads  are  all  staircases,  these  portals  are  not  for  coaches  but 
boats.  They  have  a  windlass  inside,  with  which,  as  in  Horace's 
days,  ^'  trahunt  siccas  machinse  carinas.'' 

The  gravelly  beach,  moreover,  is  studded  with  boats  shrouded 
with  nets,  and  sprinkled  with  fishermen  and  fisherwomen  and 
fisherboys,  dressed  in  rags  and  tatters  of  all  colours.  Towards 
the  point  which  our  prow  is  approaching,  the  concourse  clusters ; 
and  chiefly,  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  graceful  sculpturesque 
damsels,  with  eager  flashing  eyes  and  raven  tresses,  than  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  drawn  together  even  by  a  new  importa- 
tion of  bachelors. 

They  press  enthusiastically  down  the  shelving  marge  to  await 
our  arrival,  not  minding  when  a  wavelet  or  two  break  over  the 
(sienna)  marble  of  their  naked  feet.  Foremost  of  them  all  is  my 
own  slender,  gazelle-eyed  Catarina,  looking  like  a  leanish  Greek 
statue  come  to  life — she  to  whom  I  lost  my  heart  over  a  portrait 
in  water-colours  on  my  last  visit,  and  for  whom  I  have  a  rude 
gold  ring  with  twin  hearts  upon  it  in  my  purse. 

It  really  sounds  very  romantic,  and  no  doubt  would  be  so,  if 
these  fair  and  virtuous  maidens  had  come  down  to  the  shore  for 
our  sakes,  and  not,  as  is  the  case,  for  the  sake  of  our  portmanteaus. 

The  beautiful  and  picturesque  enthusiasm  of  that  exceedingly 
spirited  and  classical  group  is  awakened  by  the  hope  of  each 
earning  twopence ;  nay,  if  she  be  lucky  enough  to  secure  a  very 
heavy  one,  perhaps  fourpence,  for  carrying  a  portmanteau  to  our 
house,  which  dwelling  is  accessible  by  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  staircase,  and  stands  at  the  height  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea. 

When  the  boat  was  drawn  up  high  and  dry,  there  was,  of 
course,  a  vehement  scramble  for  portables,  which  we  left  the 
▼alet-courier,  Herr  Ross,  "  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis  virum,'^  to 
rule  and  soothe. 

'*  If te  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcef.*' 

A  long  flight  of  sloping  platforms,  roughly  paved,  and  each 
about  nine  feet  square,  up  which  we  hurried  in  enthusiastic  haste, 
out  of  breath,  had  brought  us  nearly  to  the  town  of  Capri,  when 
we  turned  a  few  steps  out  of  our  way  for  a  drink  and  wash  at  the 
Acqu^  Viva  fountain. 

The  Acqua  Viva  makes  cooler  still,  with  its  dripping  and  its 
spray,  a  shady  nook  dug  down  into  the  rock  at  an  elbow  of  the 
deep-walled  lane  into  which  we  had  turned  aside.  The  "  living 
water''  gushes  abundantly  from  a  bronze  pipe  through  a  block  of 
white  marble,  only  seen  to  be  so  where  it  is  worn  bright  and 
smooth  by  the  frequent  touch  of  hands  in  stopping  the  spout  with 
a  dab  of  crumpled  rag.  ^         I 
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The  gushing  water  foams  and  sparkles  in  a  horseshoe-shaped 
trough^  garlanded  with  weeds,  whose  pretty  bright  green  leaves 
treiiu>le  and  flutter,  clearly  seen  beneath  the  moving  crystal. 

Above,  a  little  precipice  of  wall  and  plastering  and  rock  takes 
a  rich  variety  of  all  those  streaky  stains  and  motley  patches  with 
which  damp  and  moss  can  adorn  a  ruinous  wall  in  its  greenly 
beautiful  old  age.  So  does  the  crumblins  arch  over  the  little 
shrine^  not  the  less  pious  because  it  is  homely,  with  a  rude  picture 
of  our  Lord  and  the  woman  of  Samaiia  at  the  fountain,  and 
the  inscription — 

^  Si  SCIBB8  DONVH  Dei  et  qvis  est  qvi  digit  tibi  : 
Da  mihi  bibere,  tv  forsitan  pbtisses  ab  eo,  et  dedisset 
TiBi    AaVAM   VIVAM." 

The  shrine  was  adorned  with  pale  yellow  sprigs  of  withered 
myrtle ;  but  wall  and  arch  alike  were  tufted  and  plumed,  fringed 
and  festooned  with  dangling  trailers  and  feathery  ferns  and  slender 
weedlets,  emerald-leaved  and  vermeil-stemmed. 

Much  refreshed,  we  returned  to  our  climb.  The  irregular 
embattled  outline  of  the  town,  topped  with  a  dome  and  a  tower 
or  two,  now  looked  down  upon  us,  near  at  hand,  through  the 
budding  branches  of  orchard-trees,  stretching  over  the  white- 
washed  wall  on  either  side  the  road. 

The  town  is  not  precisely  walled,  though  it  has  a  fortified 
appearance.  The  front  line  of  houses  standing 'in  serried  rank, 
loitier  outside  than  in,  being  built  on  a  steep  slope,  with  little 
battlements  at  the  top,  and  windowless  lower  down.  Towards 
the  left,  it  climbs  upon  the  craggy  knees  of  a  greyheaded  old 
promontory,  and  to  the  right  the  ground  falls  away  so  rapidly  as 
to  leave  that  end  of  the  town  loftily  terraced. 

From  the  comer  of  this  terrace  runs  a  ruinous  line  of  forti- 
fication up  to  the  remnant  of  what  looks  like  one  of  the  old 
Moorish  castles  of  Andalusia. 

Not  far  from  this  comer,  below  the  castle  and  above  the  terrace, 
we  could  also  see  a  small  house  with  what  heralds  would  call  a 
battled  embattled  skyline,  and  four  horse-shoe  arched  eyes,  two 
in  shade  where  the  pergola  was  backed  by  buildings,  and  two  where 
the  gleaming  brightness  of  the  sunlit  courtyard  pierced  through 
the  blue-shadowed  mass  of  whitewashed  wall. 

This  tenement  is  thus  singled  out  for  particular  and  individual 
mention,  not  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 

Sems  of  the  mural  crown  of  the  city  of  Capri,  but  because  we 
eld  in  our  hand  the  key  of  it,  a  massive  mace-Uke  weapon  of 
ancient  &shion,  which,  if  it  had  not  happened  to  be  a  key,  might 
almost  have  opened  doors  in  the  character  of  a  battering-ram. 

This  tenement  is,  in  fine,  our  home,  taken  by  written  contract 
for  three  months  certain,  and  three  more  if  we  are  so  disposed. 
It  is  called  Pftlazzo  Lospizio.  It  was  built,  we  understand,  some 
centuries  ago  by  the  Theresan  nuns — but  we  must  get  there  to 
be  in  time  to  receive  our  luggage,  which  is  coming  up  in  state  on 
twenty  or  thirty  fair  heads. 

We  enter  the  gate  of  the  little  city,  at  a  jutting  c^^er  beneati^ 
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a  bdfried  wvtditower,  by  a  deep-moatbed  narrow  Moorish  arch- 
way^ surmounted  by  the  arms  of  ^Mdn,  and  through  whose  dark 
throat  we  see  the  sunshine  up  in  the  piaaia  beyond.  We  pass 
beneath  the  groined  vaults  and  between  the  stone  seats  of  the 
porch* 

The  piazsa  is  about  thirty  yards  squave,  surrounded  by  low, 
flat-roofed  houses,  with  arched  doorways,  and  tunn^like  street 
mouths.  It  is  divided  into  two  lereb  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps 
narrowing  upwards. 

At  the  right-hand-bottom  comer  of  this  flight  is  the  prison, 
with  a  ragged  prisoner  looking  out  through  tiie  wooden  grtUe;  at 
the  left-hand-top  corner  is  the  churoh,  or  rather,  I  bdieve,  the 
cathedral,  for  Capri  was  once  a  bishopric.  From  the  midat  of 
the  piazza  you  can  see  the  tall  grey  crags  tqppling  above  the 
eaves. 

Up  the  steps  into  the  narrower  higher  end  of  the  piazza,  and 
we  turn  to  the  right,  and  get  into  a  long  covered  passage  skurtinc 
the  edge  of  the  city^s  terrace,  whose  darkness  is  crossed  here  and 
there  by  slantinff  lights.  This  is  the  Strada  da  Mur,  which,  in 
the  Neapolitan  dialect,  will  stand  either  for  the  street  of  the  wall^ 
or  Love-lane. 

Where  the  lane  emerges  from  the  arched  tunnd,  and  skirts  the 
terrace,  uncovered,  is  the  portal  of  our  Palazzo.  It  opens  on  a 
paved  Uttle  court,  with  a  gallery  built  on  ardies  round  it,  half- 
way up.  Opposite  the  doorway  are  the  stone  steps  leading  up  to 
the  gallery,  and  a  welL 

The  front  side  of  the  open  gallery  surrounding  the  court,  is 
continued  beneath  the  roof  in  front  of  the  solid  part  of  the  houae^ 
which  stands  at  one  side  of  the  hollow  court,  and  being  pierced 
with  arches  through  the  outer  wall,  makes  a  pleasant  balcony,  where, 
by  dioosing  your  end,  you  may  be  in  sun  or  shade  to  suit  dm 
weather,  and  contemplate  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 
from  Isdiia  to  Vesuvius. 

We  had  not  been  in  possession  of  our  house  tea  minutes,  when 
it  was  suddenly  inundated  by  about  a  dozen  men  and  thirty 
women,  laden  unth  every  sort  of  luggage,  subdivided  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  employment.  Such 
a  crash  of  female  voices,  Uke  all  the  winds  let  loose  a^^ain,  that 
our  vir  pietaU  ffrmii  had  some  difficulty  in  calming  their  iEolian 
harpings. 

When  everything  had  been  delivered,  and  counted,  and  put  in 
its  place ;  in  the  interval  ol  setting  y^t  was  to  be  paid,  wine 
was  brought  in  blushing  de^y  through  au  huge  green  glass  decan- 
ter. This  infused  a  good  deal  of  Itfe  into  the  meeting,  and  onr 
landlord,  who  had  come  to  see  us  take  possession  and  deliver  the 
keys,  was  moved  to  make  music  on  the  guitar  $  whereupon  die 
voung  ladies  b^an  to  danoe  with  as  mudi  diligence  as  if  it  had 
oeen  part  of  their  day's  work. 

Then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  mnsi^  and  the  money  question 
arose  again,  each  setting  forth  her  claims  mom  loudly  and  gran<» 
dfloquently  than  her  neigfaboors — die  tumult  was  iamenae.^ 
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We  nidy  while  thef  all  talked,  notbing  could  poatiblj  be 
aettled^  and  with  their  permissioii  we  shooM  torn  them  all  out 
neck  and  crop,  leecrving  only  one  (rfd  wt^Boan  to  receive  the 
money,  which  sdie  was  to  diri^  among  the  combatants  onttide  of 
our  dwelling.. 

Thus  we  aetded  down  at  our  hoose  in  Capri :  for,  when  the 
.cabal  were  gone,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  at  home  with  our 
hea;vy,  silent,  ccvded  boxes,  whidi  had  taken  so  mudi  doin|;-up 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay,  and  which  we  almost  felt  afraid  cl 
aettiDg  upon  to  unpack. 

Neither  the  moral  nor  physical  natuFs  of  man  will  permit  him 
to  remain  long  in  a  slate  of  inaction — we  became  hungry :  espe- 
cially myself,  who  had  been  very  sick  on  die  passage* 

Wo  unrolled  the  remains  of  our  last  breakfast  in  Naples— eoUL 
cnftleta  and  fried  soles  laid  in  layers  and  wrapped  in  now  very 
greasy  paper:  a  small  loaf,  in  which  a  mine  had  been  sprung,  and 
the  cavity  fitted  with  batter ;  we  emptied  the  teapot  of  a  mass  of 
stewed  prunes,  washed  it,  made  tea,  and  proceeded  to  pic-nic  in 
our  dim  little  cranny  of  a  dining-room. 

Having  brought  out  a  so&  and  set  it  in  the  sheltered  part  of 
our  pergdoy  we  lit  our  pipes,  cigars,  cigarillos,  or  other  tobao^ 
eoxieal  instruments,  and  relapsed  again  into  contemplative  life. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  besan  to  set  in  gold  and  crimson  over  the 
purple  summit  of  Ischisrs  lofty  island,  veiling  with  hasy  semi- 
transparent  splendour  the  shining  levels  iar  away  to  the  west- 
ward :  but  this  dim  glory  of  the  horiaon  melted  towards  us  into 
the  deepest  Uue,  chequered  only  here  and  there  with  pointed 
flame-like  sails. 

Touched  by  the  slanting  rays,  came  out  through  filmy  distance 
the  palace  ranges  of  Pai&enope-Naples,  the  gay,  the*  crowded, 
the  beautiful,  Uie  dissolute  capital  of  the  South.  Touched  by 
those  rays  alike,  soared  on  its  i^eamin^  height  above  the  city  tlie 
aterm  convoit  dF  Camaldoli,  a  little  village  of  austerest  hermits, 
awom  to  silence  and  solitude,  who  only  meet  to  pray.  Even  now 
they  are  joyfully  quittmg  their  lonely  cells  to  join  their  voices, 
weary  of  protracted  silence,  in  the  vesper  hymn. 

It  is  an  ingenious  idea  to  make  religion  our  only  eartiily  plea- 
sure, to  cut  off  all  tiie  rivalry  of  the  world,  to  make  time  a  blank, 
to  nmmr  out  the  bright  picture  of  life  with  pitdi ;  and  to  chi^ 
in  large  white  letters  die  word  sbbbaftbb,  to  be  the  only 
prospect. 

But  is  piety  so  delicate  a  plant  that  it  reouires  a  hodiouse 
Cttltivmtioii  ?  ThcMre  are  men  who  find  it  so.  When  we  were  in 
NapJes,  wt  rode  m>  to  the  top  of  that  high  hill  which  overiooks 
afanost  the  whole  kingdom.  We  saw  the  dreary  little  huts,  eadi 
widi  its  seanty  litde  garden  of  pot-herbs ;  we  saw  the  recluses, 
white-robed,  widi  long  white  beards,  and  calm  pale  faces,  and 
cahn  dark  eyes,  that  once,  no  doubt,  Iwd  other  light  than  the  mild 
fadiance  q£  a  pious  hope.  We  saw  them  gatherMl  in  the  house  of 
psayer,  which  they  have  made  beautilBl  with  art  and  joyful  with 
arasio,  to  contraat  with  the  squalid  silence  of  tiieir  homes.Q^^ 
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heard  their  deep  and  solemn  voices  mingle  in  the  chanty  and 
we  felt  convinced  that  by  however  unsound  reasoning  they  got 
there,  they  stood  on  a  solid  stepping-stone  towards  heaven. 

We  could  not  tell  what  dire  crime  or  calamity  might  have 
driven  them  from  the  motley  dark  and  bright  of  the  turbulent 
outward  world.  Perhaps,  without  such  a  refuge  to  a  mind  so 
constituted,  suicide  might  have  been  the  sole  resource.  Peiiiaps 
they  wished  for  death  when,  some  of  them  at  an  early  age,  they 
clothed  themselves  in  white  to  make  a  brief  noviciate  for  heaven. 

The  mountain  air  is  pure,  and  the  austerest  exercises  will  not 
wear  to  death  a  soul  sustained  against  its  will,  even  by  a  hope 
whose  reversion  is  beyond  the  grave.  Some  of  them  had  dwelt 
there  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  were  still  hale  and  hearty 
at  an  extreme  old  age. 

How  many  suns  had  risen  on  them  through  the  steam  and 
smoke  and  fire  of  Vesuvius !  how  manv  suns  had  set  far  out  over  the 
calm  blue  sea ;  and  still  their  life,  which  rose  in  fire  and  trouble, 
set  not  in  the  still  level  life*surface  they  have  spread  around  them 
reflecting  heaven. 

But  the  sunset  fades  from  quiet  Camaldoli  and  from  the  furrowed 
brow  of  fire-torn  Vesuvius  :  and  fades  the  crimson  flush  from  the 
wreath  of  gushing  vapour,  which  still  he  breathes  in  his  un- 
quenched  old  age  after  so  many  centuries  of  riotous  living. 

Another  cigarette,  and  we  will  so  to  bed;  we  hermits  three 
that  have  retreated  from  the  world  to  a  seclusion  not  quite  so 
pious  nor  so  final  as  Camaldoli,  and  who  wreathe  our  brows  in 
vapours  not  quite  so  classic  as  Vesuvius.  We  must  to  bed  betimes. 

*^  What  ho,  sir  valet !  wake  us  with  the  dawn  I'' 

Next  morning  we  set  off  at  half-past  five  o^clock  to  bathe  at 
the  Baths  of  Tiberius.  Taking  a  little  boat,  we  skirted  a  rocky 
shore  to  the  north  of  the  Grande  Marina  till  we  came  to  a  little 
nook  beneath  the  precipice  where  there  was  a  narrow  pebbly 
beach,  and  fantastic  masses  of  Roman  brick  and  cement  stood 
boldly  out  of  the  deep  water  in  a  convenient  manner  for  the 
taking  of  headers.  We  had  a  very  clear,  blue,  fresh  bath,  and 
dived  and  swam  about  among  the  ruins  among  which  the  skim- 
mering  fret  of  sunlight  from  the  rippled  mirror  played  as  the 
working  and  wembUng  billows  rose  and  felL  The  rocks  and 
pebbles  of  the  shore,  too,  were  sunny  and  warm  to  dress  upon, 
and  we  rowed  ourselves  back  to  the  Marina  in  high  spirits. 

Close  to  where  we  landed,  in  a  little  place  that  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  intended  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  street  running  inland 
at  right  angles  to  the  single  row  of  houses  along  the  shore-lin^ 
but  had  stopped  short,  finding  the  cliff  too  steep  and  had  turned 
off  obUquely  in  a  flight  of  steps :  before  a  round-topped,  deep 
galleried  little  dwelling,  stood  a  collection  of  priests  and  priestkins 
robed  in  white,  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands. 

From  within  came  the  sounds  of  a  chanted  requiem,  mixed 
with  female  lamentations.  After  a  while,  there  was  a  heavy 
shuffling  of  feet,  and  out  came  white-hooded  men  with  holes  only 
for  their  eyes,  bearing  by  the  comers  of  Jiis^^^inding-sheet  the 
corpse  of  an  old  man.  '^  ^^^    ^ 
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It  was  a  very  ghastly  sights  The  body  sagged  loosely  in  the 
bammock-shroud  of  the  ancient  mariner'a  last  long  sleep  ;  he  had 
died  so  lately  that  there  had  not  been  time  for  his  limbs  to 
stiffen. 

Hb  head  and  face  were  uncoyered.  The  long  grey  hair 
streamed  down  on  his  pillow.  The  eyes  and  mouth  were  fallen 
in,  so  that  the  nose  and  chin  seemed  unnaturally  prominent. 
The  white  foam  stood  among  the  grizzly  stubble  of  his  lips. 

Handsome,  fashionable,  high-life  corpses,  who  have  passed 
throc^h  the  tumbles  and  tossings  of  this  baggage-waggon  exist- 
ence, like  delicate  porcelain  ornaments  carefuUy  packed  in  cotton- 
wool, when  they  come  to  be  examined  on  the  shore  of  the  great 
sea  by  that  chiefest  of  all  custom-house  officers,  Death,  previous 
to  final  exportation,  exhibit  well-preserved  features  moulded  in 
sculptaresque  repose;  and  the  bloodless  hue  of  death  really 
does  look  sometiiing  like  the  marble  to  which  it  has  been  so 
often  compared,  suggesting  the  idea  of  wealth  and  luxury  even 
through  the  chill  comfort  of  expensive  marble  monuments. 
But  a  poor  old  worn-out  broken-down  body,  whose  face  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  used  to  break  stones  on  the  highways  of  hard- 
ship, whose  skin  is  wrinkled,  and  furrowed,  and  tanned,  and 
weather-beaten  through  a  long  life  of  exposure,  even  the  smooth 
whitewashing  hand  of  Death  (for  Death  is  of  many  professions) 
cannot  make  anything  more  of  him  than  a  pale,  speckled,  whity- 
brown  crumple  of  parchment,  distended  here  and  there  by  a  few 
hideous  bony  prominences. 

The  traces  of  passion  and  excess  that  flushed  in  the  cheek  and 
lowered  in  the  eye  of  the  pampered  worldling  (I  speak  after  the 
manner  of  Chartist  field-preachers),  pass  away  with  life.  The 
magic  charm  of  wealth  which  made  his  vices  tolerable  in  life, 
makes  his  carcase  decent  in  death.  He  looks  respectable  as  he 
lies  on  his  bed  to  listen,  in  a  calm  and  gentleman-like  manner,  to 
the  adieus  and  condolences  of  his  friends.  Condolences  that,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  amount  to  something  like  this : — 

^  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  shocked  to  see  you  looking  so 
pale  !  I  am,  very  sorry  you  will  not  be  able  to  laugh  at  any  more 
jokes  by  the  fashionable  wit  you  used  to  ask  to  dinner  for  that 
purpose ;  I  am  sorry  you  will  not  be  able  to  eat  any  more  good 
dinners  yourself,  nor  drive  in  your  carriage.  In  fact,  I  am  sorry 
you  have  left  a  deuced  comfortable  and  respectable  position  here, 
to  go  the  deuce  knows  where.'^ 

Such  is  respectable  death  and  condolence.  To  return  to  our 
fisherman. 

Feet  foremost  he  came  ddwn  the  steps  from  the  pergola;  the  priests 
and  hooded  figures,  and  candle-bearing  acolytes,  had  begun  to 
move  in  procession,  when,  breaking  away  with  a  great  cry,  from 
those  who  would  have  detained  her,  the  daughter  of  the  old  man 
came  rushing  wildly  down  the  steps,  threw  herself  on  his  breast, 
and  clung  there  kissing  the  cold  and  motionless  features  amid 
the  most  heart-broken  moans  and  wailings,  till  they  tore  her 
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away,  and  supported  her  half-senseiess  up  into  Ae  home,  and 
die  procession  mored  along  the  shore* 

This  sort  of  scene  strikes  one  as  very  shocking^  because  it  is  a» 
contrary  to  our  stoical  English  habits.  Wit£  us,  everything' 
affecting,  or  distressing,  or  important,  is  smothered,  and  muffled^ 
md  boxed-up  as  tight  as  poe^ble  from  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  our 
feUow-men.  Our  slovenly  nnhrndsome  corpses  are  done  mp  in  all 
the  hermetical  respectabiuty  that  the  plumber  and  upholsterer  can 
command. 

The  tears  of  the  female  rdations  are  all  respectable  orthodox 
whimpering,  pocket-handkerchief  tears,  fit  far  public  inspection.. 
I  will  undertake  to  say  that  all  the  thousands  of  funerals  I  have 
met  in  London  put  together,  have  not  given  me  half  this  impres- 
sion of  death  and  bereavement. 

Oh,  England !  England !  whatever  you  may  say  or  think^ 
however  much  you  may  hug  yourself  in  the  belief  that  you  have 
a  vast  deal  of  deep  feeling  and  exalted  piety  (too  good  to  be  wasted 
on  the  rest  of  the  world),  and  which  you  snug  up  secretly  in  the 
bottom  of  your  breast — you  are  not  a  deeply  feeling  nor  a  deeply 
religious  land — ^you  are  pre-eminently  respectable  and  that  is  your 
eulogy. 

While  we  avoid  the  errors  of  Catholicism,  I  see  no  reason  in 
being  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  the  bewitching  sorceress  robed  in 
scarlet,  that  we  are  to  stop  our  eyes  and  ears  to  her  merits,  where 
she  really  has  any. 

The  many  visible  signs  and  emblems  of  religion,  the  easy  in- 
gress of  places  of  worship,  when  any  desire  of  worship  super- 
venes, are  surely  advantages,  if  prayer  and  firequent  remindment 
of  our  religion  be  advantageous. 

As  to  the  pretence  that  the  twopenny  figures  of  the  Virgin  or  the 
crucifixes  are  themselves  idolatrously  worshipped,  I  don^t  believe 
a  word  of  it.  It  is  mv  sincere  impression  that  the  crudphobious 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  England  arises  fix>m  a  feeling  that  there  is 
so  thin  a  partition  between  themselves  and  Babylon,  that  if  they 
draw  a  hair  out  of  the  mortar  the  whole  lath-and-plaster  skrene 
might  tumble  down.  We  avoid  many  things  that  are  practised 
by  Roman  Catholics,  not  because  we  see  any  real  disadvantage  in. 
them,  but  because  they  are  practised  by  Roman  Catholics. 

I  am  all  for  the  principal  Bishop  of  England  being  at  Canterbury^ 
and  not  Rome,  but  I  would  glean  all  the  useful  shaving  and  chips 
which  the  hasty  hand  of  Reform  may  have  pared  or  broken  away 
in  scraping  the  paint  or  putty  off  Christianity. 

It  appears  to  me  quite  as  unreasonable  to  allow  an  infallibility 
in  Martin  Luther  and  the  House  of  Cbmmons,  who  raseeM  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  in  the  Pope  and  College  of  Cardinals,  who 
padded  and  embroidered  the  Church  of  Chnst.  I  donH  want  to 
shock  anybod/s  feelings,  but  I  have  no  respect  for  their  pre* 
judices. 
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"Thebb  *a  a  man  outside  wants  yer  honner^  av  ye  plase,''  said 
Barney^  throating  his  great  shock-head  in  a  mysterious  way  into 
the  parlour,  so  as  to  reveal  the  whole  of  a  clean  face,  two  of  the 
livery  buttons  on  his  coat,  and  a  dirty  **  neckercher/'  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  first  part  of  the  revelation  having  been  produced  by  an 
imperative  order  from  **  the  masther,^'  at  dinner,  a  few  minutes 
before,  ^  to  go  out  and  make  himself  decent,  and  be  d — d  to  him, 
before  he  waited  at  table." 

We  were  all  enjoying  the  dinner  aforesaid  in  a  snug  old  country 
house,  around  which  the  gloom  of  a  chilly  autumn  evening  was 
just  settling  by  way  of  whetting  our  liking  for  the  comforts  within ; 
and,  with  all  the  keen  appetite  of  sixteen,  sharpened  by  a  day's 
snipe-shooting,  I  was  doing  my  best  to  incorporate  a  haunch  of 
mountainmutton,  when  Barney  made  the  above  announcement.  The 
house  was  one  of  those  ugly  square-built  old  mansions  one  some- 
times sees  in  out-of-the-way  haunts  of  the  kingdom  of  Leitrim,  a 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  which  the  law  and  the  sheriff, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  those  kinds  of  people,  compel  the  na- 
tives to  consider  as  the  county  of  that  name,  though  the  world  knows 
it  was  a  fine  independent  and  powerful  sovereignty  a  great  many 
years  before  the  oaxons  took  to  Christianity,  and  wearing  smaQ- 
dothes.  The  rest  of  the  ^^  we"  consisted  of  the  lord  and  master  of  the 
house,  his  wife,  and  their  children — two  stout  sons  and  one  trig, 
merry,  bright-eyed  laughing  little  girl.  The  master  was  an  iron- 
visaged,  wiry,  and  muscular  man  of  middle  age,  the  most  daring,  in- 
defatigsible,  and  determined  of  all  the  county  magistracy :  the  boldest 
ruffian  that  ever  swore  troth  to  Molly  Maguire  had  never  dared  to 
pull  trigger  on  "  bould  John  O'Hara,'  or,  as  he  was  more  frequently 
called,  '*  The  Minor."  He  had  been  a  ward  in  chancery ;  and,  as 
the  Insh  are  fond  of  adhering  to  the  practices  of  their  ancestors, 
the  peasantry  insisted  on  csJlin^  him  by  the  appellation  which 
ihey  had  heard  given  to  him  by  tneir  fathers,  and  thus,  from  Car- 
rick  to  MohiU  my  cousin  was  known  as  **  Minor  John,"  or  "  Minor 
CHara  "  During  the  day  he  had  been  greatly  perturbed,  for  so 
calm  a  man,  and,  as  he  was  coming  in  to  dinner,  I  had  heard  him 
order  a  new  shoe  for  the  off-hind  hoof  of  his  favourite  old  horse 
*^  Shan  Bhuid."  "  To-morrow,  yer  honour  ? "  asked  the  groom. 
*^No ! — at  once;  take  him  down  to  the  forge,  and  have  him  back 
in  the  stable  before  seven,  saddled  and  bridled." 

Just  before  the  introduction  of  Barney's  head,  I  had  also  heard 
the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  along  the  back  avenue,  though  no  one 
else  had  taken  any  notice  of  it ;  but,  when  the  announcement  was 
made,  we  all  paused,  and  looked  rotmd  to  the  face  at  tbe  door. 
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whereon  was  l^bly  imprinted  mystery,  and  some  degree  of  alarm. 
/*  Who  is  it  wants  me  ?  ^^  asked  the  Minor.  **  It  *s  a  man,  your 
honour/*  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  I  know,  but  what  man,  you  ass  ? " 
"Sorra  one  of  me  knows — but— but — shure  he's  one  of  the 
dhragoon  polis,  yer  honour/'  (This  par  parerUhise  is  the  name 
given  by  the  people  to  the  horse,  or  mounted  police).  "WeU, 
show  him  in,  there 's  no  one  here  will  mind/' 

In  a  minute  after,  the  door  opened  again,  and  in  walked  one  of 
that  admirable  force,  whose  discipline,  courage,  subordination,  and 
sobriety  are  standing  refutations  of  all  the  libels  against  the  Irish 
race,  a  tall,  fine  young  fellow,  of  about  six  feet  in  height,  slightly 
built,  but  full  of  sinew,  with  broad  shoulders,  swelling  chest,  and 
small  waist,  tightened  in  by  a  polished  leathern  belt.  As  he  stood 
before  us,  dressed  in  a  neat,  well-fitting  uniform  of  dark  green,  with 
his  shako  in  his  hand,  held  by  the  brass  scales,  and  a  long  sabre 
in  a  bright  steel  scabbard  by  his  side,  he  was  almost  the  beau  idicU 
of  what  a  cavalry  soldier  ought  to  be.  He  had  a  letter  in  one 
hand,  and  having  cast  a  glance  round  the  room,  and  made  a 
military  salute,  he  stood  without  saying  a  word,  but  we  all  knew 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  some  important  tidings.  '^  Well,  and 
what  do  you  want  with  me  ? "  asked  the  Minor.  '*  I  have  come 
over  from  Mohill  with  dispatches  for  you,  sir,  from  the  county  in- 
spector. I  am  to  give  them  into  your  honour's  own  hand,  by 
yourself,"  (i.  e.  alone)  added  he,  when  Mr.  O'Hara  stretched  out 
his  hand  for  them.  The  Minor  at  once  rose  and  left  the  room, 
followed  by  the  constable.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with 
the  quiet  remark  of  "  I  thought  I  would  be  in  for  it  to-night,"  and 
sat  down  to  finish  his  dinner. 

*^  For  God's  sake,  what  is  it,  John  ? "  asked  Mrs.  O'Hara;  ^*  any 
fresh  outrage?  What  on  earth  are  you  obliged  to  go  out  for 
to-night?" 

*^  Hush,  my  dear,  it's  no  great  matter.** 

Now,  if  it  was  no  great  matter,  that,  of  course,  was  a  sufficient 
reason  why  Mrs.  O'Hara  should  know  all  about  it,  for  why  should 
a  husband  conceal  trifles  from  his  wife  ?  and  so,  ere  he  had  finished 
his  first  tumbler  of  whiskey  and  water,  the  Minor  was  driven  to 
the  wall,  and  compelled  to  confess,  ^^  Well,  my  dear,  the  fact  is, 
Clune  is  hiding  in  my  district.  I  got  information  to  that  effect 
to-day,  and  the  inspector  has  sent  over  for  my  warrant  on  fresh 
information  of  his  own,  and  so  we  are  going  to  make  a  regular 
sweep  of  the  three  parishes  to-night.  There  will  be  thirty  men  at 
the  back  of  the  house  by  eight  o'clock." 

Now  this  Clune,  aforesaid,  was  the  perpetrator  of  a  most  cold- 
blooded murder  about  three  months  before,  in  the  middle  of  the 
noon-day.  He  had  stepped  out  on  the  road-side,  from  behind  a 
hedge,  and  shot  the  agent  of  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  the 
county,  and,  as  yet,  all  the  rewards  of  Government,  and  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  police,  had  failed  to  find  him.  The  rumours,  which 
always  pervade  the  country  on  such  occasions,  and  render  you 
painfully  conscious  that  the  murderer  is  en  rapport  with  the 
people,  had  it  that  he  was  well  armed,  and  that  he  had  sworn  he 
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wcmld  have  the  life  of  any  '^ peeler^' or  magistrate  who  might 
attempt  to  arrest  him,  ere  he  danced  on  nothing  from  Carrick 
drop. 

^or  the  same  reason  it  was  necessary  to  observe  strict  secrecy 
with  regard  to  the  intended  search,  lest  the  lurking  assassin,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  hiding  in  the  corn-fields  all  day  and  to  shelter 
in  the  hamlets  at  night,  should  receive  information  and  evade  the 
police ;  and  orders  were  given  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  house  or  &rm-yard  till  after  nine  o'clock,  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  I  was  soon  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement, 
and  resolved  to  join  in  the  nocturnal  excursion  through  the  parish 
of  Drumthis,  Drumthat,  and  Drumtother.  (Drum  means  a  hill^ 
and  as  Leitrim  is  mountainous,  every  district  has  a  drum  of  its 
own.)  *^  I  should  like  to  go — oh  I  how  I  should  like  to  go  with 
you  to-night,  John,''  was  met,  however,  bv  a  puff  of  tobacco- 
smoke  and  a  grunt  of  a  very  unfavourable  character.  "  Amn't  I 
to  gOf  please ?"  was  followed  by,  "What  the  deuce  do  you  wish 
to  get  into  the  bogs  for  again  ?  I  should  have  thought  you  had 
enough  of  them  his  day's  tramp."  These  discouragements  were 
greatly  approved  of  by  Mrs.  (VHara,  who  was  but  too  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  strolls  in  the  dark  which  her  husband  was  obliged  to 
take  after  Molly  Maguire,  and  was  always  much  agitated  on  such 
occasions  about  the  condition  of  his  mufflers,  strong  shoes,  gaiters, 
and  overalls.  She  had  great  objections  to  the  spirit  of  juvenile 
enterprise,  as  her  experience  convinced  her  it  generally  ended  in 
violent  contusions  and  infiammatorv  colds ;  and  more  especially 
obstinate  was  she  on  this  occasion,  because  she  had  observed  the 
struggling  desires  of  her  eldest  son  "  to  go  out  with  cousin  Corny 
after  Clune,'*  which  were  expressed  as  a  running  treble  of  "  And 
me  too,  please,  sir,"  to  the  various  appeals  I  was  making  to  his 
governor.  Perseverance  is  a  wonderful  quality  after  all ;  and  so^ 
as  the  governor's  tobacco  drew  to  a  close  of  ash  and  puff,  he 
relented  in  my  favour.  "  By  Jove,  Clune  will  shoot  you — so  it's 
a  good  way  of  getting  rid  of  you.  Put  on  the  strongest  brogues 
and  oldest  terminations  you've  got.  Mind,  though,  once  you 
come  out,  you  must  go  on,  come  what  may,  till  we  do  our 
business."  I  was  in  ecstasy ;  but  my  youthful  relative  was  at 
once  captured  by  his  mother,  and  carried  up  to  his  room,  where 
he  amused  himself  bullying  his  brother  and  the  nurses  all  night, 
as  some  amends  for  his  father's  cruelty,  while  I  retired  to  rig 
myself,  as  per  order,  for  the  march. 

The  evening  had  closed  in  drearily,  the  wind  howled  through 
the  fir-trees  round  the  house,  and  shook  their  branches  with 
fitful  violence  from  time  to  time,  the  passing  showers  of  heavy 
rain  pattered  a^inst  the  windows,  and  the  sun  had  gone  to 
bed  in  a  great  black  cloud,  which  soon  rolled  over  the  sky  and 
settled  down  gradually  on  hill-side  and  meadow  in  drifting  fog. 
The  inspector  and  sub-inspector  had  arrived  shortly  before  night- 
fall, and  were  sitting  by  the  fireside  with  the  Minor  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  glass  of  whiskey-punch,  and  in  the  hope  of  '^  getting 
the  fellow  this  time  for  certain,"  when  I  entered  the  parlour.  They 
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received  me  gruffly  enough  on  being  told  I  was  to  accompany 
them.    The  fint,  an  old  cavalry  officer,  who  had  served  through 
the  Peninsula,  and  was  as  cross  as  he  was  brave  and  resolute, 
mmbled  oieit>  ^  You^U  be  sorry  enough  yon  come  out  with  us 
before  the  nighfs  over,   I'll  be  bound,  my  lad!''      And  his 
subaltern  seemed  to  think  it  a  very  appropriate  and  veracious 
oBUDciation*    However,  I  was  too  busy  in  giancing  at  th^  steel 
scabbards,  brass  spurs,  and  smart  unifofms,  to  thiak  mvch  of 
tbeir  minacioas  expressions,  and  so  I  sat  eagerly  listening  to  all 
their  plans,  till  the  Minor  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said,  ^  Now, 
captain,  it 's  time  to  be  moving."      And  in  a  moment  the  steel 
scabbards  went  clattering  thro«^  the  hall  towards  the  stables.     As 
tiie  good  matroa  of  the  house,  with  anxious  face,  saw  us  out  into 
the  darkness  with  many  a  muttered,  but  greatly  disregarded 
injunction  to  the  Minor  to  take  care  of  himself  and  with  some 
more  general  advice  to  myself  to  ^^  avoid  the  bog-holes^  and  keep 
well  among  the  men/'  a  blast  of  wind  blew  out  her  candle,  but 
not  till  I  had  seen  the  dark  figures  of  the  police  drawn  up  under 
shelter  of  the  stable-walL     In  five  minutes  nu)re>  after  some 
orders  bad  been  given,  in  a  low  tone,  to  the  sombre  militia  of 
justice,  whose  bayonets  and  cap-scales  glistened  now  and  then 
through  the  gloom,  we  moved  down  the  back  avenue  to  the  gate 
which  led  to  the  mountain  road,  which  again  conducted  us  to  the 
disused  route  of  the  royal  mails  in  times  gone  by.    Here  the 
small  detachment  was  divided — one  body  of  twelve  men  under 
the  sub-inspector  being  sent  to  make  a  sweep  to  the  east  over  a 
bog  and  several  town-lands,  and  thai  to  march  to  a  rendezvous 
where  they  were  to  meet  their  comrades  under  the  command  of 
ihe  inspector,.  Mr.  CKHara,  and — myself — at  five  in  tbe  morning 
—"The  stone  cross  at  Drumboffin."    Wheeling  rapidly  round 
they  crossed  the  road,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  (kurkness.    For  a 
quarter  of  an  hcur  our  division  trudged  on  along  the  road  in 
silence.    The  captain,  O'Hara  and  mpelf  in  the  rear,  and  the 
men  marching  four  deep,  and  spreadmg  tbeir  front  right  across 
the  whole  of  fiie  way,  with  the  head  constables  (or  sergeants)  on 
the  alert  in  advance.     It  was  wet  and  cold  for  the  time  of  year, 
but  the  moon  began  to-  show  dimly  now  and  then  through  the 
douds.     All  at  once  we  turned  from  the  road  down  a  boreen 
or  narrow  path  which  soon  led  us  out  on  what  I  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  at  once  discovering  to  be  a  very  moist  bog.    The 
men  halted.    "  Now,  my  lads,  we'll  search  LLsnakeen  first.     Con- 
i^ble  Brady,  will  you  move  down  rapidly  towards  the  lake  and 
spread  your  men  betwe^i  Mr.  O'Byme's  two  drainage  ditches. 
Don't  let  a  soul  pass.     Keep  your  firelocks  dry..    ChaUenge  and 
arrest  any  one  you  see,  and  give  chase  to  any  one  who  runs,  but 
don't  fire  if  you  can  help  it.    Tou  stick  close  to  me,  my  boy 
(this  to  myself)^  and  walk  in  my  footsteps,  or  you  may  go  farther 
and  fare  worse*    Cassidy,  you  can  see  like  an  owl,  so  just  lead 
the  way,  will  you  ?"    Soon,  we  were  squashing  warily  through  the 
morass.     It  was  not  pitch  dark,  but  the  little  light  in  the  sky  only 
made  the  surface  more  decettfiil  and  dangerous.    The  quagmires 
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and  ^onglis  became  nice  green  oases,  dykes  looked  like  ditcbes, 
and  ditches  became  practiieable  walls.  Every  now  and  then  a 
splarii^  a  smotkered  cttrse,  and  a  htngb,  tokl  that  a  pebcraian  was 
^in,^  bat  tbe  msrch  of  oar  little  party  was  not  delayed.  The 
snipe  Tose  Bp  almost  frocn  under  our  ieet  with  a  startled  cUrp, 
jioveis  sqveaked  out  in  alarm  as  we  broke  through  their  sleeping 
-nmks,  or  tbe  wild  duck  and  widgeon  flapped  thro«gh  the  rushes 
and  hustied  pent  in  the  air  close  by  us,  but  oiher  somid  there  was 
none,  except  tbe  constant  splosh-^ish-Aop  of  a  pohoeman. 
**  Who  ^s  that '  in  '  now  ?*'  ^^  Cofigan,  yer  honner,  oter  head  and 
beds.  We  pid'd  him  out  be  the  boot.^'— ^  Look  before  yoa  lesy, 
my  lads^  and  don't  be  making  all  this  DOise«  Wet  as  it  is,  our 
man  may  be  ^  lying  out.' ''  We  were  scrMnblinff  along  in  this 
way  when  I  saw  a  dark  form  moving  across  the  bog  on  my  left. 
^  Captain  Wskb,  do  yon  see  that  P'  Pointing  witih  my  finger  to 
tbe  spot  ^<  No  I  What  is  it  ?  Where  ?  Cassidy,  look  to  the 
left  This  sharp-eyed  youngster  sees  something  across  there.'' 
Cassidy  passed  for  one  instant,  and  the  next  1^  was  ranning 
through  the  rushes.  We  all  listened  intently,  and  two  er  three 
•more  of  the  police  shpped  off  in  the  same  direction*  At  last  we 
heard,  amid  the  beary  thuds  and  splashes  of  feet,  a  qcMk  '^  Hah ! 
or  ye  ^  a  dead  man."  The  running  ceased,  and  we  quickly  moved 
on  to  tbe  place  where  we  had  heard  the  gruff  command.  Cassidy 
and  another  constable  had  a  grip  of  a  gaunt,  wild-looking 
countryman,  withomt  shoes  or  stockings,  and  covered  up  to  the 
waist  with  bog-stuff,  whose  short,  quick  breathing  told  he  had  run 
a  smart  race,  somewhat  longer  than  that  we  had  just  heard.  The 
light  from  a  bull's-eye  dark  lantern,  in  the  Minor's  hand,  threw 
on  him  a  bright  halo  from  tbe  knees  up  to  the  shock  head,  and 
flashed  oa  the  aceoutrements  of  his  captors.  ^  Well,  my  boy, 
and  wh(y  are  yim  ?"  asked  die  inspector.  ^  Sure,  yer  honner,  I'm 
from  Dromha»agber."— ^'  What 's  yoi»  name  ?"— *|  E^elim  Foley, 
yer  honner ;  son  of  the  widdow  Foley  on  Mr.  O'Brien's  of  Drum- 
haoiagher."— >^  And  whnt  brings  you  out  at  this  time  of  night  ?" 
**  Begorra,  ti^n,  if  yer  honner  must  know,  I  was  courtin'  a  girl 
at  Luskeen,  and  was  takin'  a  short  cut  across  the  bog,  when  I  seen 
you^  and  thonghtyou  were  ^the  boys'  that  was  out,  and  run 
for  me  life,  so  I  did/'  Mr.  Cassidy  chuckled,  grimly,  '^  Bedad 
and  it's  httle  you  know  of  yer  goggraphy  if  you  took  this  road  for 
a  short  cut  fmn  Luskeen,"  said  he.  ^  I  was  just  thinking  so," 
observed  the  Minor,  coolly ;  ^^  besides,  I  think,  Mr.  Phetim  Foley, 
you  forget  your  baptismal  nasie,  for  yon  once  made  your  bow  to 
me  at  Mohill  sessions  as  James  Heffeman,  and  so  we'U  just 
take  you  alof^  with  us  that  you  may  recover  your  memory, 
and  send  you  to  Drumkeerin,  for  fear  you'd  go  astray  across  the 
bog."  The  unf(Mrtanate  lover  looked  rerj  ui^ppy  as  the  hand- 
cnffB  were  ad^nsted  to  h»  wrists,  and  ne  was  marched  back 
between  two  constables  to  take  <die  road  to  the  Stone  Cross  of 
Bnimkeerin. 

As  we  contwoed  our  march,  the  Captain  grunted  out-^^  I  say, 
CHara,  it's  as  well  we  took  the  youngster,  after  all;  that  lad  was 
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out  after  some  mischief;  we  met  him  to-night  at  Donnellan^s 
Bridge,  as  we  were  marching  in  to  you  from  Mohill,  and  I'm  cer- 
tain he  was  off  to  give  warning  of  our  coming/'  ^^  Yes ;  I  think  we 
have  Clune  inside  the  draw  of  our  net  this  time,''  answered  the 
Minor.  "  Silence  there  in  front !  here  we  are  just  at  the  first 
townland."  As  he  spoke  I  observed  a  few  hovels  rising  up  like 
mounds  of  earth  against  the  horizon,  which  the  increasing  moon- 
light had  rendered  more  cleariy  visible.  The  police  extended  right 
and  left,  just  like  light  infantry  in  loose  skirmishing  order,  and 
enclosed  the  whole  group  of  huts,  not  so  silently,  however,  bat 
that  we  were  challenged  by  a  host  of  cur  dogs  that  yelped  most 
furiously  in  all  directions.  At  the  door  of  the  first  tenement  the 
captain,  the  Minor,  the  ^^  youngster,"  and  Cassidy  halted,  while  a 
constable  crept  to  the  rear  of  it.  The  Minor's  boot  and  stick  at 
once  thundered  against  the  door  again  and  again,  but  not  a  sound 
was  heard  inside  except  the  barks  of  the  angry  cur. 

"  Here !  burst  in  the  door,  my  men,"  said  the  captain. 

**  Oh !  don't,  don't,  alanna !"  screamed  a  voice  inside.    '•'  Oh ! 
boys,  what  do  yees  want?" 

"Open  the  door,  in  the  Queen's  name!"  roared  O'Hara, 
at  the  same  time  setting  his  foot  against  it,  and  sending  it  clattering 
into  the  middle  of  the  house,  while  the  light  of  the  uncovered  lan- 
tern danced  quickly  over  the  interior.  It  was  a  strange  sight 
enough.  The  whole  habitation  consisted  of  two  rooms,  formed  by 
a  wall  of  wattles  running  transversely  across  the  cabin,  with  a  hole 
for  a  door-way.  In  one  compartment  lay  a  cow  before  the  turf  em- 
bers on  the  hearth,  with  several  fowls  perched  on  her  back,  perking 
out  at  us  with  their  bright  unmeaning  eyes.  A  pig,  with  a  litter  of 
young  ones,  was  standing  on  the  defensive  in  one  corner,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  other  "  room"  was  a  heap  of  straw,  in  which  two  men 
and  a  woman  were  lying  "  heads  and  tails,"  the  rest  of  the  poultry 
tribe  being  perched  over  their  heads  on  the  blackened  slimy  rafters. 
An  old  crone,  with  eyes  all  bleared  from  the  turf-smoke,  and  an 
apology  for  raiment  which  could  not  have  been  received  in  any 
polished  community  as  at  all  satisfactory,  crouched  down  on  the 
mud  floor  and  uttered  a  moaning  sort  of  cry,  while  she  clasped  her 
hands  and  moved  from  side  to  side,  as  if  overwhelmed  by  some 
great  calamity.  The  cocks  and  hens  clucked,  the  pig  grunted,  its 
young  ones  squeaked,  and  the  cur  growled  midignantly  from  under 
the  "  settee,"  so  that  the  general  effect  of  the  chorus  was  by  no 
means  harmonious.  The  two  men  had  got  up  from  their  straw 
litter,  taking  great  pains  not  to  disturb  the  woman  who  had  covered 
her  face  up  in  the  materials  of  her  couch,  and  they  now  stood  with 
folded  arms  looking  with  an  air  of  mingled  submission  and  defiance 
at  the  police. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  knock  you  up  this  way,  Phelim,"  said  the  Minor, 
"  but  we  hear  Clune's  hiding  somewhere  about,  and  perhaps  he 
might  be  here  without  your  knowmg  it." 

The  elder  of  the  men  replied  with  a  grim  smile,  "Oh!  don't 
mintion  it,  yer  honner!     Sure  we're  used  to  this,  God  help  us 
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(bitterly).     There  ^8  always  some  raysen  or  other  to  batter  down 
oar  ould  hall-dares  about  our  heads/^ 

"Who's  the  girl  in  the  bed  there,  Phelim?**  said  the  Minor, 
quietly  moving  over  towards  the  straw,  and  playing  the  light  of  the 
lantern  across  it. 

**  It's  my  wife,  Minor/'  returned  the  other,  a  quick  angry  glance 
darting  from  his  eyes,  while  the  younger  man — a  lad  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen — made  an  involuntary  gesture  to  seize  the  lantern. 

Apparently  the  Minor  saw  enough  to  satisfy  him  the  object 
in  the  bed  was  not  what  he  sought,  for,  turning  away,  he  looked 
about  the  cabin  to  ascertain  what  progress  the  men  were  making 
in  their  search.  Some  were  up  on  the  rafters,  among  the  cocks 
and  hens,  thrusting  their  bayonets  into  the  thatch  and  scrutinising 
every  clunk ;  others  were  peering  into  old  cupboards,  examining 
the  wheat  and  oat-bins  and  the  potato-sacks,  and  putting  every 
soft  place  to  the  ordeal  of  steel,  but  no  Clune  was  to  he  found,  and 
Pbelim  and  his  son  grinned  with  visible  deUght  when  the  Minor 
gave  the  order  to  march. 

A  similar  scene  had  been  enacted  at  the  various  other  cabins  of 
the  hamlet,  and  when  we  got  out  we  saw  the  lights  of  the  lanterns 
fiitting  about  the  hedgerows  and  cabbage-gardens  which  marked 
the  spots  rescued  from  the  bog  as  appanages  to  those  miserable  huts. 
Every  cabin  had  been  thoroughly  searched ;  the  stunted  alders  and 
blackthorn  hedges  bayoneted  through  and  through,  and  still  no 
sign  of  Clune.  The  men  had  all  assembled  in  tipro  lines — one  in 
front  and  the  other  in  the  rear  of  the  hovels,  spread  out  so  as  to 
outflank  the  whole  of  the  wretched  village,  and  waiting  the  word 
to  re-form  and  march.  All  the  lanterns  were  turned  off,  and  we 
were  just  about  to  move,  when  the  Minor,  who  was  evidently  much 
disappointed,  exclaimed — 

**  Walsh — it's  d — d  suspicious!  I  could  almost  swear  those 
two  fellows  were  not  asleep  to-night  by  the  look  of  their  eyes. 
Here,  give  me  a  lantern,  and  one  or  two  of  you  come  in  for  a  last 
look."  So  saying,  he  stepped  over  the  mud-wall  of  the  potato- 
garden,  and  peered  closely  down  on  the  ground  for  footmarks 
in  the  soft  earth,  but  could  make  out  none  but  those  of  the  police. 
Then  he  looked  into  all  the  bushes  round  the  enclosure,  looked 
into  the  ditch  to  see  if  the  water  had  been  recently  disturbed,  and 
at  last  abruptly  shutting  the  slide  of  the  lantern,  jerked  out  a 
strong  ejaculation.  ''  Not  here,  at  all  events.  Captain  Walsh,  let 
us  get  on  as  quickly  and  as  quietly  as  we  can." 

The  little  army  commenced  to  beat  across  the  bog  again,  each  man 
leaping  deftly  from  one  chump  of  reeds  and  rashes  to  the  other, 
or  squashing  into  a  hole  and  scrambling  out  amid  the  ill-suppressed 
laughter  of  his  comrades.  The  difficulties  in  our  way  were  much 
increased  by  an  abortive  attempt  at  drainage,  commenced  bv  a  Tory 
and,  of  course,  abandoned  by  a  Whig  Government,  the  only  traces 
of  which  were  deep  and  almost  canal-like  dykes,  with  high  banks 
fringed  here  and  there  with  elder  and  sallows,  so  that  at  times  one 
could  not  see  where  to  leap,  and  great  delay  was  occasioned  in  our 
march.     For  upwards  of  an  hour  our  force  moved  on,  sweeping 
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the  whole  bog  from  the  lake  which  bounded  it  on  ooe  side,  to  the 
river  by  the  high  road  on  the  other;  and  searching  one  or  two 
isolated  huts  on  our  way,  without  snooesa* 

I  was  oold,  wet,  and  weary.  Tbe  noyelty  of  the  adrenture  had 
worn  off,  and  my  thoughts  often  wandered  back  to  the  blankets 
and  my  cosy  little  bed  at  home,  or  were  engaged  in  some  present 
arguments  as  to  the  folly  of  their  proprietor,  and  in  downnght  ill- 
humour  at  the  jokes  of  my  cousin,  auod  hb  sly  inquiries — "  Isn't 
this  grei^  fun,  my  boy,  eh  V 

I  had  pulled  out,  and  got  a  little  way  in  adranoe  of  the  line  and 
on  its  left  flank,  when,  as  I  strained  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  next  hamlet,  to  which  we  were  approaching,  I  thought  I  saw 
a  greyish  object  moving  rapidly  before  me*  At  first  I  thought 
it  might  be  a  heron  coming  out  to  feed  in  the  increasing  moon- 
light, but  the  motion  was  too  steady,  and  tbe  thing  itself  too 
large,  and  so  pulling  the  man  nearest  to  me  by  the  sleeve,  I  pointed 
it  out,  and  told  him  to  look.  He  stopped  and  took  a  steady  ^ance. 
**Sorra  a  one  of  me  sees  anything/'  **  Where 'sCassidy?  Constable 
Brennan,  just  see  if  you  can  make  out  anything  right  in  our  front 
there/' 

The  halt  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Minor  and  Captain 
Walsh,  and  they  were  soon  on  the  spot  and  eagerly  scanning  the 
sombre  expanse  of  rushes,  heather,  and  dark  sky  before  them. 

^^  By  Jove !  he  has  the  best  eyes  of  as  all,  if  he  saw  anything. 
I  can't  make  OHt  anything.    Are  you  sure  you  saw  it  move?^' 

**  Certain,  sir,  but  it's  gone  now." 

Captain  Walsh  threw  himself  on  his  face,  and  listened  atten« 
tively,  with  his  ear  close  to  the  ground. 

"  Do  you  hear  anything,  captain  ?" 

'^  I  'm  almost  certain  when  I  first  listened  the  bog  shook  as  if 
some  one  was  running  across  it,  a  long  way  in  front,  but  now  I 
can't  hear  anything;  indeed,  it  might  have  been  one  of  the  men 
moving  about^^ 

^'  Let's  move  on  at  once.  It  will  do  the  men  no  harm  to  give 
them  a  run  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  their  bones,  and  perhaps  we 
may  pick  up  a  scout  who  is  hiding  in  the  rushes.'^ 

In  another  minute  the  bog  was  shaking  under  the  tramp  of  the 
men  as  they  broke  into  a  double  quick  run  towards  the  hamlet. 
Unencumbered  by  musket,  sword,  or  cartouch  box,  I  pushed  on 
briskly  ahead,  till  I  came  to  the  bank  of  a  huge  draia.  In  vain  I 
tried  to  descry  a  safe  landing  place  in  the  bushes  on  the  opposite 
side.  Walsh,  a  huge  heavy  man,  paused  in  dismay  as  he  heard 
the  gurgling  of  the  dark  stream  of  bog-water  down  below. 

"  Phew !  here's  a  rasper,"  quoth  he. 

^  Give  me  your  hand,  captain,  and  I'll  feel  for  the  bank,"  said 
I,  and  stretching  out  my  foot  as  far  as  I  could,  it  lighted  on  a  firm 
substance  not  very  far  distant,  which  I  took  for  th^  opposite  side 
of  the  dyke.  ^^Pooh!  it's  not  a  yard  across;  follow  me."  Heaped 
out,  came  on  the  barrel  or  stump  of  a  piece  of  bog  oak  which  broke 
beneath  mv  weight,  and  in  an  instant  I  was  battling  with  bog  stuff 
and  water  beneath  the  weight  of  Walsh,  who  had  only  too  faith* 
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fiOj  followed  my  advice.  All  bewildered  and  choking,  eyes^  ears, 
nose,  and  moath  filled  with  black  m\id  and  decayed  vegetable 
nMitter,  I  felt  myaelf  beaten  down  to  the  bottom,  and  nive  myself 
up  for  lost;  b«t  a  strong  hand  was  thnist  into  my  ooTlar,  and  in 
another  instant  I  was  pulled  up  the  bank,  widi  the  light  of  twenty 
lanterns  all  flashing  on  me,  as  the  men  ran  up  to  ei^  side  to  see 
the  fun,  and  hatf  deafened  as  I  was  by  the  roar  of  waters  in  my 
ears,  I  conki  hear  the  smothered  laughter  which  the  appearance  of 
Walsh  and  myself  created. 

^Wisp  down  these  two  gentlemeA,  some  of  you,'^  said  the 
Minor,  "  and  take  care  how  you  go  over  the  dykes,  or  one  of  you 
will  be  potting  his  bayonet  tfarotigh  a  comrade.  Walsh,  Tli  push 
OTi,  and  yon  nod— your  guide— am  follow  when  you're  clean  and 
ccHnfoTtabfe.'' 

That  would  have  been  a  very  long  time,  indeed,  and  so,  very 
crest-feUen,  I  got  under  weigh,  and  witii  my  clothes  heavy  as  lead, 
and  the  water  spurting  out  at  every  step,  proceeded  by  the  side  of 
the  dripping  captain,  whose  only  rq^et  seemed  to  be  that  he  had 
wet  his  {Mstols.  I  could  not  but  help  thinking  of  the  grey  body  I 
had  seen  so  distinody  before  my  disaster,  but  I  felt  I  h»d  lost  oiU$€ 
by  my  mishap,  and  did  not  venture  to  make  any  aHusion  to  it. 
How  my  heart  beat  with  a  sort  of  triumph  and  hope,  as  a  bright 
flash  illuminated  the  way  in  front  of  us,  and  the  silence  was  broken 
by  the  heavy  report  of  a  police  carbine. 

^  They  have  him  V'  shouted  the  captain,  dashing  forward.  '*  A 
hundred  pounds  if  we  take  him  alive  P 

Bang !  bang !  bang !  Three  distinct  reports  of  the  singing 
of  the  balls  as  they  fly  through  the  night  air;  shouts  of 
^•'  Stand  !  or  you're  dead !'' — **  Surrender  I  or  we  fire  I"  rising  up 
through  the  calmness  of  the  night,  in  thid;  solitary  place.  How  I 
pant  and  strain,  proud  that  I  was  the  first  to  see  him,  and  rush 
into  the  group  of  men  in  front,  just  assembled  round  some  lifeless 
object,  and  how  my  senses  are  startled  when  a  roar  of  laughter 
rings  through  their  ranks  ! 

'*  Be  the  mortial-frost,  captain,  Dempsey*s  shot  ould  Molloy^ 
grey  pcmy.  Oh,  muiderl  we'll  be  the  laugh  of  the  whole 
country  1  What  the  devil  bewitched  the  ould  baste  to  run  away 
in  that  fashion  from  us  \" 

The  Minor  and  the  captain  had  at  first  joined  in  the  lau^h,  but 
now  they  looked  grave  and  serious,  and  an  angry  *^  Silence ! 
there,''  quieted  the  men  who  were  joking  and  jeering  the  quicks- 
sighted  rifle-man,  who  had  dealt  so  hurdly  with  the  poor  quadruped. 

*'  Wdsh,  this  is  most  unlucky.  I  'm  always  against  the  men 
firing,  and  now  we  Ve  woke  up  the  whole  townland,  and  to-morronr 
— *pon  my  oath  we'll  be  all  laughed  out  of  the  plaoe — ^to  shoot 
Mi^oy's  garron  of  a  pony  1  He  '11  petition  the  Lord  laeutenaBt^ 
and  the  parish  priest  will  back  him,  and  get  a  motion  made  in  the 
House  about  it*  D — ^n  the  thing !''  And  the  Minor  grosned 
saragely.  The  old  campaigner  took  t^  matter  more  quietly. 
^  MoUoy  had  better  be  quiet,"  said  he.  ''I  know  a  thing  or  two 
which  wiU  make  tiiat  advisable;  and,  as  for  the  JsMighing,  why  if 
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we  get  Clune,  the  laugh  will  be  on  our  side.  In  order,  there  t 
Reload  on  the  left !  Don^t  fire  again  without  word  of  command ! 
Close  lip  in  rear !  March  ?^  A  few  minutes,  and  we  were  close 
to  the  next  hamlet,  which  we  surrounded  and  searched  as  we  had 
done  the  first.  All  the  people  feigned  sleep,  though  we  heard 
their  smothered  voices  outside.  The  firing  had  evidently  woke 
them  up,  but  we  could  find  no  trace  of  Clune.  Ditches,  gardens, 
miserable  hayricks  were  pricked  and  searched  in  vain ;  potato-sacks 
were  bayonetted ;  bags  of  feathers  ripped  up  and  scattered  about ; 
thatch,  roof,  cupboard,  and  bed,  thoroughly  examined,  but  in 
vain. 

After  a  council  of  war,  which  occupied  just  one  minute,  it  was 
resolved  that  we  should  march — still  across  the  bog — ^to  Drum- 
keerin,  eiFect  a  junction  with  Crofton,  and  then  make  a  last  sweep 
through  the  remaining  townland— a  weary,  weary,  march.  Cold, 
wet,  hungry,  and  tired,  with  nothing  to  cheer  me,  save  a  pipe, 
which  a  constable  kindly  offered,  and  the  first  "  blast  ^'  of  which 
made  me  sick,  and  a  drop  of  bitter,  bad  whiskey,  I  trudged 
through  it  all  in  intense  disgust.  But  time  and  perseverance  will 
get  one  over  even  an  Irish  bog,  and  my  ears  were  gladdened 
at  last  by  the  announcement  that  we  were  close  upon  the  Cross, 
and  that  Captdn  Crofton's  men  were  close  to  us  in  advance  of 
our  front. 

*'  Confound  me  if  they  *ve  got  him,  Walsh,  after  all  1'^  exclaimed 
the  Minor. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Mr.  O'Hara,  that  you  've  missed  your 
man  ?"  shouted  Crofton,  as  he  drew  near.  **  We  heard  firing  and 
supposed  Clune  was  at  bay.    What  were  the  shots  we  heard  P^ 

"  Oh  I  some  of  the  men  fired  at  an  object  in  the  dark,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  after  all.^^  The  men  tittered.  "At 
least,  only  an  old  pony  that  had  got  out  on  the  bog,^'  added  the 
Minor,  with  evident  annoyance. 

"  It  was  good  practice  for  the  men,  at  all  gyents,*'  said  Walsh^ 
"Let  us  halt  at  the  cross,  and  rest  the  men  before  we  take 
our  last  cast  homewards.'^ 

The  Cross  of  Drumkeeqn  consisted  of  a  huge  stone  shaft, 
about  ten  feet  high,  with  a  long  slab  placed  across  it,  and  a 
short,  up-right  block  to  complete  the  cross.  It  stood  on  a 
small  elevation  of  rock,  covered  with  thick  moss,  which  afforded 
a  dry  resting-place,  and  around  it  some  blocks  of  granite  pierced 
the  soil,  and  gave  additional  accommodation  to  the  weary 
traveller.  All  around  for  miles  lay  a  wide  expanse  of  bog  marsh- 
land, and  heath-eovered  wastes  as  level  and  flat  as  the  palm  of 
one's  hand,  so  that  a  person  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  com- 
manded the  view  in  every  direction.  The  men  sat  down  in  various 
directions,  lighted  their  pipes,  examined  the  state  of  their  arms  and 
pouches,  or  wrung  their  wet  clothes,  and  now  and  then  peered  into 
the  dark  to  get  a  glimpse  of  their  two  comrades  and  the  prisoner, 
who  were  momentarily  expected,  while  the  magistrate  and  the  two 
police  officers  sat  apart,  conversing  over  the  plan  of  the  forth- 
coming operation,  in  which  I  did  not  find  anything  to  interest  me; 
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I  therefore  went  close  up,  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  amused 
myself  by  trying  to  make  out  the  forms  of  the  rude  hieroglyphs 
carved  on  its  base.  My  eye  wandered  upwards.  Was*I  a^in 
deceived  ?  I  looked,  but  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses.  Pro- 
jecting over  the  edge  of  the  transverse  arm  of  the  cross  lay 
somediing,  the  outline  of  which  I  could  mark  distinctly  against 
the  sky,  which  was  gradually  lightening  up  with  the  approaching 
day.  To  my  eyes  it  appeared  Uke  the  outline  of  an  arm  and  leg. 
I  rubbed  my  eyes.  Was  I  dreaming  ?  No !  Surely  and  palpably 
there  the  object  was,  lying  flat  on  the  arm  of  the  cross,  at  full 
length,  as  if  a  man  were  stretched  out  on  his  face.  I  was  too 
much  astonished,  and,  at  the  same  time,  too  much  afraid  of  a 
second  yroco^  to  shout  out,  but  looked  down  towards  the  men  in 
order  to  see  if  I  could  make  them  understand  that  I  wished  them 
to  come  to  me.  No  one  regarded  me,  however,  so  I  slowly  drew 
back,  with  my  eyes  riveted  on  the  spot.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  now.  As  I  retreated  backwards,  I  distinctly  saw  a  white 
face  slowly  project  itself  over  the  ledge,  and  I  knew  that  a  human 
being  was  gazing  down  on  me.  Instinctively  I  felt  it  was  Clune 
the  murderer,  and,  losing  all  control  over  myself,  I  burst  upon  the 
Minor  and  the  officers  with  a  yell  of  "  Look  !  look !  look  I  there  ^s 
a  man  on  the  top  of  the  Cross  !'^  As  I  uttered  it,  my  foot 
slipped,  and  I  went  rolling  down  the  mound  just  as  a  bullet 
whistled  past  in  the  space  my  head  would  have  occupied,  and 
struck  Captain  Walsh's  arm.  The  desperate  ruffian,  at  one  bound, 
leaped  from  the  cross  to  the  ground,  dashed  aside  a  bayonet-thrust 
with  his  left  hand,  atid,  with  the  other,  discharged  his  second 
barrel  at  Mr.  Crofton,  and,  sending  a  ball  through  his  shoulder, 
struck  out  right  and  left,  freeing  himself  from  the  startled  men, 
who  scarcely  comprehended  the  scene,  rushed  out  upon  the  boe 
with  the  strength  and  speed  of  a  race-horse ;  but  strong  limbs  and 
untiring  lungs  were  after  him. 

*•  Damn  the  villain  P'  snarled  the  Minor,  between  his  teeth. 
"  He  nearly  did  for  the  lad  and  you,  Crofton ;  but  we'll  have  him 
at  last.    Hark  !  there  's  more  of  their  confounded  firing.'* 

And  so,  indeed,  there  was.  The  flashes  here  and  there  lighted 
up  the  figures  of  the  police  as  they  dropped  on  one  knee  to  steady 
their  aim. 

"  Oh  1  by  Jove,  the  idiots  will  lose  him  aeain  if  they  stop  to 
throw  away  powder  on  him  !  Hurry  on,  Walsh  !  hurry  on,  for 
God's  sake !     Don't  mind  the  arm  yet!     Run  !  run !" 

Three  more  flashes  on  the  distant  marsh — a  faint  report  fol- 
lowed by  two  nearly  simultaneous — and  presently  a  shout  and  a 
cheer! 

^ Bravo!  bravo!"  puffed  out  the  Captain.  *'Mr.  Clune  has 
run  his  last  race." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  came  up  with  the  men,  and  breaking 
through  the  circle  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  Clune.  He 
was  a  man  of  middle  size,  but  admirably  formed — ^his  features 
good — large  expressive  mouth,  oval  face,  nose  long  and  well- 
defined — ^but  his  eyes  1 — cold,  grey,  and  glittering — ^with  a  huge 
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blade  papil, — I  nerer  before  or  tihce  ssw  wiytiiuig  in  a  hammn. 
being's  head  so  like  the  eyes  of  m  wild  beast.  He  was  faandonffBd . 
alrei^^  jmd  the  attitude  in  whieh  he  stood  showed  the  enormou 
deT«lopment^  of  his  muscles.  A  stream  of  blood  was  flowing  -down 
his  left  leg^  bat  though  not  able  to  rest  upon  it  ftom  the  pain,  fan 
was  busy  Isundung  out  the  most  terrible  irapvecations  on  all 
axHiMutdy  and  seemed  regacdless  ef  his  awfid  condition* 

The  Minor  was  quite  right.  Clune  wms  ronsing  slick  away 
from  die  men  who  stopped  to  fire  at  him,  ^e%  in  an  evil  boor 
for  himsdf,  he  nearly  ran  into  the  arms  of  the  constables,  who 
were  coming  over  with  their  piisoner  to  the  rendezv^ous,  and  had 
quickened  their  pace  on  heartng  the  shots*  Taking  out  his  ^^- 
maining  pistol,  1^  fired  at  the  first  man  and  missed — the  second 
barrel  did  not  go  ofi^,  but  he  broke  away  from  them,  and  was  maldi^ 
off  like  a  deer,  when  one  of  the  constables,  taking  «  steady  aim, 
shot  him  dirough  the  calf  of  tke  leg,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground 
foaming  with  rage. 

^  Clune/'  said  the  Minor,  ^  yon  lost  your  last  chance  by  firing 
on  the  police.    You'll  be  hung,  as  sure  as  I  liT«.'' 

^O'Hara;  I'd  die  happy  only  for  the  thought  that  I  spared 
your  life  and  that  of  your  cursed  spy  here  diree  times  this  blessed 
night,"  was  the  reply. 

My  story  is  now  soon  told.  It  appeared  that  Clune  was  in  the 
very  first  house  we  seardied,  but  tl»t  warned  of  our  approach  he 
was  on  the  dert,  and  got  out  into  the  garden  ere  the  police  sur- 
rounded the  house* 

When  the  Minor  walked  along  the  hedge,  Clune  was  hiding  in 
a  thick  bu^,  and  ^'  the  muzzle  of  my  pistol  was  within  a  foot  of 
your  head,"  said  he,  ^  but  I  spared  your  life,  though  I  felt  you'd 
run  me  down  at  last." 

Uncertain  as  to  the  movements  of  the  police,  he  had  started 
across  the  country  for  the  very  place  where  we  had  made  our  ren- 
dezvous— a  favourite  resort  of  his,  as  he  could  get  a  good  view 
from  it — ^when  we  came  across  him  at  the  big  dyke,  into  whidi  I 
fell.  He  had  concealed  himself  here  by  plunging  in  and  holding 
on  by  the  side,  so  d&at  his  head  only  was  above  water,  with  <Hie 
pistol  in  his  mou<^  and  the  other  in  his  hand ;  and  the  Minor, 
lantern  and  all,  had  almost  stepped  over  his  head.  Clune  thought 
he  was  observed,  and  had  tightened  his  fineer  on  the  trigger,  when 
(yHara  turned  away,  and  thus  saved  his  life. 

He  then  made  for  the  cross ;  by  the  exercise  of  great  activity 
had  got  into  bis  usual  place  upon  it,  and  lay  down  to  watch,  when 
he  beard  the  approach  of  our  men  and  the  well-known  accents  of 
the  Minor  close  to  him.  He  soon  discovered  they  were  not  aware 
of  his  whereabouts,  and  his  heart  beat  high  with  hope,  when  my 
wandering  eye  detected  the  outline  of  his  figure,  which  he  could 
not  compress  sufficiently  not  to  overbqp  the  ledge  of  the  cross, 
and  his  fieite  was  sealed. 

He  was  hanged  at  Carrick  within  a  month;  atid  I  made  a  vow 
I  wonld  never  again,  if  I  could  help  it,  spend  a  night  with  the 
Irish  Polioe.  C^(^(^n]o 
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IBoBEST  Cart,  Earl  of  Momnonth^  seem?  in  many  respects  to 
bare  been  the  prototype  of  tbe  celebrated  Pepys.  His  lordship^s 
autobiograpby  lacks  the  ({ftahittteas  of  Lord  Braybrooke's  hero, 
aod  cerlOTily  Gary's  tastes  were  not  so  genera!  as  those  of  Pepys, 
who  in  adifition  to  a  rigid  eye  to  fats  own  interests  found  leisure  to 
cultivate  the  pleasures  of  the  drama,  to  frequent  balls,  and  to  keep 
company  widi  the  ^hionable  and  the  gay ;  but  still  there  are  so 
many  points  of  resemblance  that  the  admirers  of  Pepys  will  find 
much  in  Gary  that  is  calculated  to  throw  amusing  light  on  the 
bistoiy  of  the  tiaies.  His  career  is  ittat  of  a  pure  unmitigated 
time-acTTer,  one  determined  to  achieve  court  preferment  at  what- 
erer  cost  of  dignity  or  self-respect — promotion  being  the  pole-star 
of  his  life,  and  sdf-aggrandizement  his  only  glory.  He  makes  no 
secret  as  to  the  idols  whom  he  served,  or  as  to  the  degradation 
which  their  worship  involved,  nor  does  he  seek  to  assume  die 
office  of  historian  in  tbe  larger  sense  of  the  term,  but  his  po- 
sition is  such  that  he  cannot  teH  his  own  story  without  rar- 
ntshing  nomerons  incidental  illustrations  of  the  characters  of  his 
regal  contemporffiries,  and  as  incidental  information  of  this  kind 
is  always  more  truUiful  (because  more  unguarded)  than  direct 
narrati\'e,  Lord  Monmoudi's  contributions  to  historical  literature 
are  of  no  mean  value. 

Gary's  Memoirs  were  first  published  from  the  original  MS.  by 
his  descendant,  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  who  with  rather 
que«tionabIe  ta«te,  raodemised  both  style  and  orthography.  After 
being  for  a  long  time  scarce,  an  edition^  containing  many  valuable 
notes,  was  published  in  Edinburgh  forty-five  j'ears  ago,  since 
which  time,  the  work  has  not  been  much  known,  except  among 
antiquaries. 

Gary  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Gary,  after^rards  Lord  Hunsdon, 
who  held  office  in  the  Court  of  £^izabeth,  so  that  in  respect  of 
Court  life,  our  anthor  was  Ktcrdly  **  to  the  matter  bom."  At  the 
outset  of  bis  career,  he  endeavoured  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
virgin  queen. by  his  style  of  living.  "  I  lived  in  Court,**  says  he, 
'^had  small  means  of  my  friends,  yet  God  so  blessed  me  that  I 
was  ever  able  to  keep  company  with  the  best.  In  all  triumphs, 
I  was  one;  either  at  tilt,  tourney,  or  barriers;  in  masque  or  balls. 
I  kept  men  and  horses  far  above  my  rank,  and  so  continued  a 
long  time.**  It  does  not  appear  that  Cary  had,  like  Pepys,  any 
innate  love  of  pleasure,  and  accordingly,  he  did  not  maintain 
similar  style  when  he  came  to  obtain  office.  At  the  beginning  he 
simply  aflected  splendour  as  part  of  his  stock-in-trade.  His  bid- 
ding for  ensployment  was  not  unobserved,  and  his  first  royd 
commission  was  a  message  to  King  James,  relative  to  the  infa- 
mous execution  of  his  mother,  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots. 
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^Few  or  none  in  the  Court  being  willing  to  undertake  that 
journey,  her  majesty  sent  me  to  the  King  of  Scots  to  make  known 
her  innocence  (?)  of  her  sister's  death,  with  letters  of  credence 
from  herself,  to  assure  all  that  I  should  affirm/'  The  mission  was 
one  of  extreme  danger,  as  the  Scotch  were  incensed  at  the  mur- 
der of  their  queen,  and  would  not  have  hesitated  to  exercise 
lynch-law  on  the  London  emissary ;  and  James,  who  already  was 
aspiring  to  Elizabeth's  sceptre,  dissembled,  so  as  to  make  his 
subjects  believe  that  he  was  also  sharing  in  the  national  grief  at 
the  consummation  of  the  sad  tragedy.  He  loudly  threatened 
revenge  on  Elizabeth ;  and  simple  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  has 
it,  that  '' Solomon'"  denied  audience  to  Gary,  refused  his  letters, 
and  that  they  reached  the  Council  only  in  consequence  of  two 
officials  having  unauthorisedly  received  them.  The  truth  is, 
that  James  sent  two  of  his  household  to  Berwick,  Tinth  a  civil 
message  to  Cary,  that  his  life  would  be  in  danger  if  he  came  to 
Edinburgh,  and  that  he  should  deliver  his  dispatches  to  the  two 
messengers.  Cary,  who  had  verbal  communications  to  make, 
wrote  to  the  queen  for  instructions,  aud  she  authorised  him  to 
comply  with  the  king's  proposal. 

After  some  services  on  the  Continent,  and  on  the  Scotch  bor. 
der,  Cary  married,  and  so  jeopardised  his  popularity  with  Elizabeth, 
who  invariably  "  took  the  pet,"  when  any  one  of  her  attdchis 
assumed  the  fetters  of  wedlock.  *^  I  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  Hugh  Trevannion,  a  gentlewoman  more  for  her  worth  than 
her  wealth ;  for  her  estate  was  but  five  hundred  pounds  a-year 
jointure,  and  she  had  between  five  and  six  hundred  pounds  in  her 
purse.  Neither  did  she  marry  me  for  any  great  wealth  ;  for  I  had 
in  all  the  world  but  one  hundred  pounds  a-year  pension  out  of  the 
exchequer,  and  that  was  but  during  pleasure,  and  I  was  near  a 
thousand  pounds  in  debt;  besides  the  queen  was  mightily  offended 
with  me  for  marrying,  and  most  of  my  best  friends;  only  my 
father  was  no  ways  displeased  at  it,  which  gave  me  great  con- 
tent." Mrs.  Cary,  however  deficient  in  dowry,  had,  like  her  lord, 
a  sharp  instinct  toward  the  main  chance,  and  it  was  doubtless  this 
identity  of  disposition  that  formed  the  basis  of  their  attachment 
The  wedding  being  over,  Cary  was  anxious  for  a  renewal  of  the 
royal  favour,  but  this  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  as  it  was  not 
easy  for  Queen  Bess  to  overlook  the  peculiar  offence  of  which 
the  culprit  had  been  guilty.  Cary  made  the  attempt.  He  left 
Carlisle,  where  be  had  been  residing  with  his  wife,  in  order  to 
t  attend  to  some  law  business  in  Lon&on.  The  time  was  auspicious, 
for  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation,  and  the  fetes  were  to 
be  of  unwonted  splendour.  "  I  prepared  a  present  for  her  majesty,'* 
says  our  hero,  ^^  which,  with  my  caparisons,  cost  me  above  four 
hundred  pounds.  I  came  into  the  triumph  (one  of  the  fetes)  un- 
known of  any.  I  was  the  forsaken  knight,  that  had  vowed  solitari- 
ness, but  hearing  of  this  great  triumph,  thought  to  honour  my  mis- 
tress with  my  best  service^  and  then  to  return  to  my  wonted  mourn- 
ing. The  triumph  ended,  and  all  things  well  passed  over  to  the 
queen's  liking.  I  then  made  myself  known  in  court;  and  for  the  time 
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I  stayed  there,  was  daily  conversant  with  my  old  coxnpanions  and 
friends;  but  it  so  fell  out  that  I  made  no  long  stay.  Elizabeth 
was  aware  of  his  presence,  and  as  her  resentment  had  not  had 
time  to  subside,  she  took  means  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  the  service 
on  which  he  was  ordered  off  was  significant  of  the  temper  of 
the  royal  mind.  Gary's  brother  was  marshal  of  ^Berwick,  and 
King  James  had  desired  an  interview  with  him,  at  the  boundary 
road  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  order  to  send  a  communication 
to  his  sister  of  England.  It  would  have  been  no  great  matter  for 
the  Berwick  functionary  to  have  stepped  to  the  Scotch  border,  but 
simple  as  it  was,  he  dared  not  do  it,  without  the  express  sanc- 
tion of  his  sovereign.  **  My  brother,'^  says  the  exile,  ^*  sen^ 
notice  to  my  father,  of  the  king's  desire.  My  father  showed  the 
letter  to  the  queen.  She  was  not  willing  that  my  brother  should 
stir  out  of  Berwick ;  but  knowing,  though  she  would  not  knowj 
that  I  was  in  court,  she  said, '  I  hear  your  fine  son  that  has  lately 
married  so  worthily,  is  hereabouts ;  send  him,  if  you  will,  to  know 
the  king's  pleasure.'  My  father  answered  *'  he  knew  I  would  be 
glad  to  obey  her  commands.'  But  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  so 
caught :  ^  No,'  said  she,  *  do  you  bid  him  go,  for  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him.'" 

Thus,  then,  John  Gary,  who  might  have  crossed  the  street  in 
order  to  meet  the  Scotch  monarch,  was  ordered  to  remain  at  home, 
while  Robert,  who  was  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles  fit)m  the 
scene  of  action,  had  to  do  duty  in  his  stead.  Most  men  would  have 
revolted  from  a  mistress  so  capricious ;  but  the  supple  llobert  bent 
like  a  twig  before  the  storm,  and  in  due  season  was  raised  again. 
It  is  not  stated  on  what  business  he  was  sent  to  James ;  but  he 
went  to  the  Border  and  met  him  according  to  arrangement ;  and 
returned  again  with  all  possible  despatch  to  Hampton  Court.  Eli- 
zabeth refused  to  see  him ;  but  as  he  firmly  persisted  in  delivering 
his  message  and  letters  to  none  but  the  Queen  in  person,  her  Ma- 
jesty was  reluctantly  obliged  to  grant  him  an  audience. 

^*  With  much  ado  I  was  called  for  in ;  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
her.  Our  first  encounter  was  stormy  and  terrible,  which  I  passed 
over  with  silence.  After  she  had  spoken  her  pleasure,  of  me  and 
my  wife,  I  told  her  that  she  herself  was  the  fault  of  my  marriage, 
and  that  if  she  had  but  graced  me  with  the  least  of  her  favours,  I 
had  never  left  her,  nor  her  court,  and  seeing  she  was  the  chief 
cause  of  my  misfortune,  I  would  never  off  my  knees  till  I  bad  kissed 
her  hand  and  obtained  my  pardon.  She  was  not  displeased  with 
my  excuse ;  and  so  having  her  princely  word  that  she  bad  pardoned 
and  forgotten  all  my  faults,  I  kissed  her  hand  and  came  forth  to 
the  presence,  and  was  in  the  court  as  I  ever  was  before.  Thus 
God  did  for  me  to  bring  me  in  favour  with  my  sovereign;  for  if  this 
occasion  had  been  slipped,  it  may  be  I  should  never,  never  have 
seen  her  face  more." 

Gary  returned  to  the  north,  and  acted  as  his  father's  substitute 
as  warden  of  the  Eastern  March,  and  performed  great  feats  in  cap- 
turing and  slaying  Scotch  robbers.  His  father  died,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  succeed  him,  but  unfortunately  without  any  sajary  being 
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aEoired  Itim^  ^^  until  the  Qneen^ft  pleasure  shbuld  be  kaown  ;**  and 
ajB  by.tbis  time  he  had  two  childreD,  be  did  no*  at  all  reUah  the  terms 
cm  which  be  heUl  office.  ^^  I  oontiatted  so  aboot  a  tirelvemontby  aad 
lired  at  mj  awn  charge^  which  impaired  my  poor  estate  yetj 
much.''  All  application  to^  head  quartern  were  uaattended  to^  and 
in  despair  Gary  boldly  determineoi  lo-  quit  his  post  without  leave^ 
and  confront  the  Queen  in  pevaon.  Mr..  Seeretaiy  Cecily  and  his 
own  brother,  who  was  Chambeslaiii,  gfiive  hiaiL  the  cold  shoulder^ 
and  would  haTC  nothing  to  do  with  him;  but  "  it  pleased  God  to 
send  Mr.  William  Killigrew,  one  of  the  piii^  ehand>er)  to  pass  by 
where  I  was  walking,  who  saluted  me  ^ery  kindly,  aaid  bade  me 
welcome.  I  answered  him  very  kindly,  and  he  perceiving  me  very 
sad  and  something  troubled,  asked  me  why  I  was  so.  I  told  him 
the  reason/'  Killigrew  promised  to  plead  his  caue^  and  he  evinced 
considerable  dexterity  in  his  management  of  EUiaabeth. 

^^  Away  went  Killigrew,  and  I  stayed  for  his  return*  He  told  the 
Queen  that  she  was  more  beholden  to  one  man  than  to  many  others 
that  made  greater  diow  of  their  love  imd  service.  She  was  desirous 
to  know  who  it  was.  He  told  her  it  was  myself,  who  not  having 
seen  her  £Dr  a  twelvemonth  and  mere,  could  no  longer  endure  to  be 
deprived  of  so  great  a  happiness ;  but  took  post  with  all  speed  to 
come  up  to  see  your  Majesty,  and  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  to  re- 
turn instantly  again.  She  presently  sent  him  back  for  me,  and  re- 
ceived me  with  more  grace  atid  favour  than  ever  she  had  done 
before  ;  and  after  I  had  been  with  her  a  pretty  whiley  she  was  called 
for  to  go  to  her  sports.  She  arose,  I  took  her  by  the  arm  and  led 
her  to  her  standing.  My  brother,  and  Mr«^  Secretary,  seeing  this 
thought  it  more  than  a  miracle.  She  contiAued  her  favour  to  me 
the  time  I  stayed,  which  was  not  long ;  for  she  took  order  that  I 
should  have  five  hundred  pounds  out  of  the  Exchequer  for  the 
time  I  had  served ;  and  I  had  a  patent  given  me  under  the  great 
seal,  to  be  her  warden  of  the  East  March.  And  thus  was  I  pre- 
served by  a  pretty  jest,  when  wise  men  thought  I  had  wrought  my 
own  wrack.  For  out  of  weakness  God  can  show  strength,  and  his 
goodness  was  never  wanting  to  me  in  any  extremity.^' 

He  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Middle  Marchyand  after 
an  absence  of  five  years  he  again  visited  Court  Eltaabeth's  end 
was  now  at  hand,  and  possibly  this  induced  her  to  be  tolerant  of 
old  favourites.  '^  I  found  the  Queen  ill-disposed,  and  she  kept  her 
inner  lodging;  yet  she  hearing  of  my  arrival,  sent  for  me.  I  found 
her  sitting  in  one  of  her  withdrawing  chambers,  sitting  low  upon 
her  cushions.  She  called  me  to  her,  I  kissed  her  hand  and  told 
her  it  was  my  chiefest  happiness  to  see  her  m  %af€ty  cmd  in 
health  (!)  which  I  wished  might  long  continue.  She  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  wrung  it  hard,  and  said, '  No,  Robin,.  I  am  not  welV 
and  then  discoursed  with  me  of  her  indisposition,  and  that  her 
heart  had  been  sad  and  heavy  for  ten  or  twelve  days ;.  and  in  her 
discourse  she  fetched  not  so  few  as  forty  or  fifty  great  sighs.  I  was 
grieved  at  the  first  to  see  her  in  this  pUght ;;  for  ia  all  my  life-time 
before,  I  never  knew  her  fetch  a  sigh,  buft  when  the  Queen  of  ScoIb 
was  beheaded.    Then  upon  my  knowledge  she  shed  many  tsars  and 
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flighB,  nuDiifwtiiic*  ber  ii»oc«Bce  thatr  ike  nevvr  gaTa  cMMent  to 
the  dealk  of  tkat  'Queen."  Tbk  wa»  cm  a  Sattodajc.  Next  darjr 
she  was  to  go  to  chapel;  bnt  she  was  found  toiy^  weak  for  that,  and 
aerrice  was  avdeied  is  the  private  closet^  but  that  also  was  to 
much  for  the  dying  Qaeen^  '^and  she  had  cashkins  laid  for  ber^ 
bard  by  the  ^vate  closet,  and  there  she  beard  service.  Fix>m 
that  day  forwaid  die  grew  worse  and  worse.  She  remained  opon 
her  cui&ioBs  four  days  and  nights  at  the  least*  All  about  her 
conld  not  persuade  her  either  to  tafte  any  sustenance  or  go  to  bed.'^ 

Gary's  wardenship  was  dependent  on  the  life  of  Ebsabeth,  and 
aedng-  cleariy,  notwitbetaitding  bis  lying  flattery  to  the  monarch 
bersel^  that  she  bad  not  long  to  liTe,  be  bethovgfat  him  of  prcipi- 
tiating  her  saccessor.  He  accordingly  sent  a  letter  to  his  old  jGriend 
JameSy  acquainting  Mm  with  the  exact  state  of  affiurs,  and  told 
liira  that  ^^  if  his  majesty  would  not  stir  firom  Edinburgh,  and  if  of 
thai  sickness  shec  ^ould  die,  he  would  be  the  first  man  that  should 
Imng  bim  news  of  it/'  As  usual  in  all  similiar  undertakings,  Gary, 
while  in  process  of  executing  his  vultuse  task,  consoles  himself  with 
a  rag  of  piety.  **  I  did  assure  myself  it  was  neither  unjust  nor 
uabonest  for  me  iado  for  myself^  if  God  at  that  time  should  call 
her  to  his  mercy .^ 

When  Elizabeth)  became  speechleiis,  and  made  signs  for  the 
archbishop  and  her  chaplains  to  come  to  her,  Gary  ^  went  in  with 
them  and  sat  upon  bis  knees  full  of  tears  to  see  that  heavy  sight." 
After  detailing  the  length  and  fervency  of  the  Archbishop^s  inter- 
cessions, Gary  goes  on  to  state.  "  I  wait  to  my  lodging  and  left 
word  with  one  in  the  cofferer's  chamber  to  call  me,  if  that  night 
it  was  thought  die  would  die,  and  gave  the  porter  an  angel  to  let 
»e  in  at  any  time  when  I  called.  Between  one  and  two  of  the 
clock  on  Thursday  morning,  he  that  I  left  in  the  cofferer's  cham- 
ber brought  me  word  the  queen  was  dead.*^  Gary  rushed  to  the 
palace,  but  the  lords  of  the  council  were  tliere  before  him,  and  had 
given  orders  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  ;  but  by  favour  of  die 
comptroller,  be  was  after  some  delay  allowed  to  enter.  After 
passing  through  the  cofferer's  chamber,  where  ^^  aU  the  ladies  were 
weeping  bitterly,"  he  was  shown  into  the  privy  chamber,  where 
the  council  was  assembled.  This  body  evidently  had  penetrated 
Cary^s  intentions,  as  he  mentions  that  he  *^  was  caught  hold  of  and 
assiu^  thai  he  should  not  go  for  Scotland  till  their  pleasures  were 
farther  known.^  His  answer  as  given  by  himself  is  equivocal.  ^  I 
told  them  I  came  of  purpose  to  that  end.^'  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  have  bearded  the  whole  council^  and  be  probably  wished 
them  to  believe  that  he  came  to  obtain  their  sanction  ^'  to  that 
end."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  council  gave  strict  injunctions  that 
none  should  be  aflowed  to  leave  except  thdr  own  servants^  to 
prepare  their  equipages,  and  Gary  was  left  in  one  of  the  lobbies,  to 
foHow  out  hiaowni  meditations.  His  brother  who  had  had  little 
sleep  during  the  queen's  illness  was  in  bed.  ^*  I  got  him  up^** 
sajs  our  aiUbor^  ^  with  all  speed,  and  when  the  councils  men  were 
going  out  of  the  gate  my  brother  thrust  to  the  gate.  The  porter 
knowing  him  to  be  a  great  o^er,  let  him  out.  I  pressed  after  him 
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and  was  stayed  hj  the  porter.  My  brother  said  angrily  to  the 
porter,  *  Let  him  out,  I  will  answer  for  him.*  Whereupon  I  was 
suffered  to  pass,  which  I  was  not  a  little  glad  of/' 

Cary  rode  to  Charing  Cross  to  the  lod^ng  of  the  Enight-mar- 
shal,  and  remained  there  till  nine  o^clock,  by  which  time  the  coun- 
cil bad  returned  to  WhitehalL  Through  the  marshal  be  made 
offer  of  his  serrices  to  proceed  to  Scotland,  and  the  council  pro- 
fessed to  accept  them.  Cary  hastened  to  receire  bis  orders,  but 
meanwhile  one  of  the  lords  whispered  to  the  marshal  that  if  Cary 
came  ^^  they  would  stay  him,  and  send  some  other  in  his  stead.^ 
The  victim  was  ^^  between  the  two  gates,*^  when  this  gratifying  in- 
telligence was  communicated,  and  he  had  barely  time  to  make  bis 
escape.  He  started  immediately  for  the  north,  and  reached  Don- 
caster  on  the  same  night  (Thursday).  On  Friday  he  reached  his 
own  house  at  Withrington,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  he  somewhat 
presumptuously  ordered  that  James  should  be  proclaimed  at  Mor- 
peth and  Alnwick.  Continuing  his  journey,  he  reached  Norham 
on  Saturday  at  twelve,  and  he  might  at  the  same  rate  have  reached 
James  before  supper-time ;  but  his  horse  disliking  his  break-neck 
speed  first  cast  him  and  then  **^  struck  him  a  great  blow  on  tbe 
bead  that  made  him  shed  much  blood/*  This  necessitated  a 
slacker  gallop,  and  the  king  was  in  bed  before  the  self-constituted 
envoy  "knocked  at  the  gate"  of  Holyrood.  "  I  was  quickly  let 
in  and  carried  up  to  the  king^s  bed-chamber.  I  kneeled  by  him  and 
saluted  him  by  his  title  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland. 
He  gave  me  lus  hand  to  kiss,  and  bade  me  welcome.  After  he  had 
long  discoursed  of  the  manner  of  the  queen^s  sickness  and  of  her 
death,  he  asked  what  letters  I  had  from  the  council?  I  told  him, 
none :  and  acquainted  him  how  narrowly  I  escaped  from  them. 
And  yet  I  had  brought  him  a  blue  ring  from  a  fair  lady,  that  I 
hoped  would  give  him  assurance  of  the  truth  that  I  had  reported. 
He  took  it  and  looked  upon  it,  and  said,  "  It  is  enough  :  I  know- 
by  this  you  are  a  tnisty  messenger.^ 

Thus  did  our  hero,  with  great  effort  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
perform,  in  three  days,  a  service  which  the  electric  telegraph 
would  now  do  in  as  many  minutes.  James  promised  to  reward 
him,  and  possibly  intended  to  do  so,  but  alas  for  the  favour  of 
princes !  it  was  not  to  be  depended  on,  exposed  as  it  was  not  only 
to  the  royal  caprice,  but  also  to  the  opposition  of  interested  cour- 
tiers. Next  morning  James,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  sent  Lord 
Hume  to  inquire  how  his  courier  would  like  to  be  rewarded. 
With  his  usual  smoothness,  Cary  began  on  a  low  scale.  *'  I 
desired  my  lord  to  say  to  his  majesty  from  me  that  I  had  no  rea- 
son to  importune  him  for  any  suit,  for  that  as  yet  I  had  not  done 
him  any  service ;  but  my  humble  request  to  his  majesty  was  to  admit 
me  a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber ;  and  hereafter  I  knew  if  his 
majesty  saw  me  worthy,  I  should  not  want  to  taste  of  his  bounty.'* 
Cary,  from  his  experience  of  Elizabeth,  knew  that  a  thriving 
courtier  should  always  be  near  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and 
there  was,  therefore,  good  policy  in  his  mock-humility.  .James 
complied  with  his  request.    He  was  sworn  one  of  the  gentlemen 
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of  the  bedchamber,  and  that  same  evening  assisted  at  the  royal 
toilette.  But  when  James  went  to  England  the  appointment  was 
not  confirmed,  and  worse  still,  ^'whereas  I  was  promised  one 
hundred  pounds  in  fee  farm,  it  was  cut  down  to  one  hundred 
marks.** 

The  truth  is,  the  council  were  mortally  incensed  at  him  for 
having  anticipated  them  in  the  tidings  of  Elizabeth's  death.  Their 
address  to  James  contains  two  topics ;  the  first  congratulating  him 
on  his  accession,  and  the  second  bitterly  accusing  Gary  for  his 
want  of  *^  all  decency,  good  manners,  and  respect,**  in  not  waiting 
for  an  authorised  report  of  the  death  of  ^^  the  bright  occidental 
star.**  The  document  was  signed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  thirty- 
three  members  of  the  council,  amongst  whom  was  Cary*s  own 
brother.  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  was  irritated  at  having  been  made 
the  instrument  of  his  escape. 

Lady  Gary  (her  husband  had  received  military  knighthood 
from  Essex)  found  more  favour  from  the  new  queen  than  her  lord 
from  his  majesty,  she  having  obtained  the  ot&ce  of  mistress  of  her 
<<  sweet  coffers,^  an  appointment  corresponding  to  the  post  now 
held  by  the  mistress  of  the  robes.  But  as  a  set  off  against  this^ 
Gary  lost  his  wardenship.  Still  even  at  this  low  ebb  his  habitual 
composure  did  not  desert  him,  and  his  after  success  affords  a 
good  lesson  to  courtiers,  as  well  as  to  others,  never  to  despair, 
even  when  encompassed  by  the  darkest  clouds.  Our  courtier 
went  down  to  Norham  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  his  warden- 
ship  (for  which  he  was  to  receive  compensation),  when,  as  he 
rather  profanely  alleges,  **  God  put  it  into  my  mind  to  go  to  Dun- 
fermline to  see  the  king*s  second  son.  I  found  him  a  very  weak 
child.**  This  was  the  Uien  Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  Charles 
the  First  Next  season  the  young  duke  was  to  be  removed  from 
Scotland  to  England,  and  Gary  exerted  himself  that  his  wife 
should  become  custodier  of  his  royal  highness.  **  There  were 
many  great  ladies,  suitors  for  the  keeping  of  the  duke  ;  but  when 
they  did  see  how  weak  a  child  he  was,  and  not  likely  to  live,  their 
hearts  were  down,  and  none  of  them  was  desirous  to  take  charge 
of  him.**  Lady  Gary  obtained  the  appointment.  '^  Those  who 
wished  me  no  good  were  glad  of  it,  thinking  that  if  the  duke 
should  die  in  our  charge  (his  weakness  being  such  as  gave  them 
great  cause  to  suspect  it),  then  it  would  not  be  thought  fit  that  we 
should  remain  in  court  after.''  Here  follows  some  more  profane 
garrulity  on  the  subject  of  the  convalescence  of  the  duke,  wherein 
Master  Gary  would  have  it  to  appear  that  Providence  preserved 
the  life  of  Charles  the  First  in  order  that  the  enemies  of  Gary 
might  be  disappointed  !  What  a  commentary  does  the  after-his- 
tory of  England  throw  on  this  wretched  hypothesis !  Neverthe- 
less Gary  and  his  wife  did  run  a  serious  risk  in  undertaking  the 
charge  of  a  child  so  rickety  as  Charles  was  at  the  time.  He  was 
above  four  years  of  age  when  entrusted  to  their  keeping,  and  yet 
he  could  not  speak  or  walk ;  and  in  fact,  from  excessive  weakness 
in  the  ankle  joints,  he  could  not  even  stand  upright  without  as- 
sbtance.    James^  in  his  impatience,  wished  an  operation  to  he 
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performed  on  tbe  tongue,  and  to  have  the  Kmbs  encased  in  irom 
boots ;  bnt  Lady  Gary  had  more  faith  in  natnre  than  in  surgical 
art,  and  being  at  length  permitted  to  hare  her  own  way,  the  child 
became  strong  before  he  attained  his  eleventh  year.  For  the  caxe 
of  the  duke^  '*  my  wife  got  me  a  suite  of  the  king  that  was  worth 
to  me  afterwards  four  or  five  thousand  pounds.  I  had  the  charge 
giren  me  of  the  duke's  household,  and  none  allowed  to  his  service 
but  such  as  I  gave  way  to  ;  by  which  means  I  preferred  to  him  m 
number  of  my  oum  servants.  ♦  ♦  *  My  daughter  was  brought 
up  with  the  king's  daughter  (the  Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards 
the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia).  ♦  ♦  ♦  My  wife  had  foar 
hundred  pounds  a-year  pension  during  her  life,  and  by  being  in  tbe 
privy  lodgings  of  the  duke,  got  better  esteem  of  the  king  and  queen." 

So  far  all  was  sunshine  for  Master  Gary,  but  a  storm  was 
at  hand.  For  at  eleven  years  of  age  it  was  judged  expedient 
that  the  duke  should  have  a  formal  esti^lishment,  and  Prince 
Henry,  the  heir  apparent,  who  had  begnn  public  life,  under- 
took the  ordering  of  the  arrangements.  Being  probably  of 
opinion,  that  the  Carys,  while  very  good  nurses,  were  not 
the  fittest  persons  to  form  the  mind  of  a  prii>ce  of  the  blood- 
royal,  he  resolved  that  a  Scotch  gentleman,  whom  Gary  ad- 
mits to  have  been  ^  of  great  learning  and  very  good  worth,** 
should  be  sent  for  •'out  of  Ireland  from  his  service  there,"  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  household,  while  Gary  should  be 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  **  second  violin.*'  Of  course  providence 
again  interfered  on  behalf  of  its  especial  favourite.  The  King  in 
council  was  about  to  ratify  the  Prince's  plan,  when  Lord  Ghamber- 
lain  Suffolk  interposed  on  behalf  of  Gary,  azKl  the  ftcile  monarcli 
consented  that  the  arrangement  should  be  exactly  reversed^ 
Gary  to  be  first,  and  the  Galedonian  gentleman  fix>m  the  Emerald 
Isle  to  be  second  in  authority.  The  Prince  endeavoured  to  upset 
this  decision,  but  the  utmost  that  he  could  accomplish  was  tio 
obtain  permission  firom  the  King,  that  no  alterations  should  be 
made  except  such  as  Gary  would  consent  to.  The  alteration  of 
offices  proposed  by  tbe  Prince  would  have  made  the  *^  Scoto 
gentleman"  chief  of  the  bed-chamber  and  master  of  the  robes; 
and  Gary  master  of  the  privy  purse  and  surveyor-general  of  his 
lands.  Our  hero,  very  adroitly,  and  with  assumed  humility,  pro- 
tested that  his  objection  to  the  arrangement  of  his  royal  highnen 
proceeded  from  his  inability  to  survey  lands,  while  ^^  if  be  had  skill 
m  anything,  he  thought  he  could  teU  how  to  make  good  clothes,^ 
and  by  this  manoeavre  he  carried  his  point,  even  with  the  prince. 

Shortly  after  this  transaction  Prince  Henry  died,  and  then  a 
new  disappointment  was  in  store  for  Gary.  We  have  seen  that 
he  was  at  the  bead  of  the  bed-chamber  in  the  household  of 
Gharles  while  Duke  erf  YoA ;  but  when  Henry  died,  Gharies,  of 
course,  became  Prince,  and  the  chief  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
establishment  was  a  chamberlain,  and  not  a  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber.  Master  Gary's  parasites,  like  tbe  weird  aisters  in 
Macbeth,  had  prophesied  that  he  should  be  chamberlain ;  but 
Master  Gaiy  was  not  content  with  this;  he  wiabedr4o  letain  tbe 
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bed-chamber  appointment  in  addition :  in  other  words,  to  be  a 
pluralist  When  the  vacancy  took  place,  Gary  urged  the  prece* 
dent  of  Lord  Somerset,  who  was  the  king's  chamberlain,  and  yet 
kept  the  bed-chamber.  "  True,"  replied  the  opposition,  "  but  he 
is  a  favorite,  and  never  aay  before  had  them  both.'*  ^^  But  there 
is  the  Scots  gentleman,**  pleaded  our  friend,  **he  is  surveyor- 
general,  and  yet  hol(is  his  place  in  the  bed-chamber.'"  ^^True 
agidn,^  retorted  the  opposition,  ^'but  his  is  a  petty  office,  and 
the  chamberlain's  is  ef  a  high  nfttoie.'' 

By  stratagem  Gary  was  induced  to  declare  before  the  prince 
that  he  would  not  give  up  the  bed-chamber  for  Ae  chamberlain, 
ship ;  then  the  king  was  got  over  to  the  opimoo  that  one  man 
sfaonid  not  hold  both  offices;  and  ultimately,  but  in  a  secret 
manner.  Lord  Roxburgh  was  appointed  chamberlain.  Gary 
having  got  scent  of  the  fool  deed,  went  to  the  queen,  and  excited 
her  majesty's  jealousy  by  insisting  largely  on  the  secrecy  of  the 
election.  This  was  a  happy  conception,  as  at  first  the  queen 
would  not  believe  that  such  an  important  office  could  have  been 
filled  up  bj  the  king  and  the  prince  without  her  knowledge  and 
consent.  ^  Bat  when,  by  Roxburgh's  wife,  she  was  assured  of  it, 
she  sent  for  me  again,  and  toid  me  it  was  true  that  I  had  said ; 
but  bade  me  trouble  myself  no  further :  her  wrong  wa$  mere  than 
minej  and  ghe  m^ould  right  both  herself  and  me.^  Her  miyesty  . 
was  graciously  pleased  to  keep  her  royal  word.  Roxburgh  was 
ingloriously  sent  back  to  his  native  north,  and  Cur  was  made 
chamberlain;  a  consammatioo  which  is  duly  and  devoutly  ac- 
knowledged as  m  special  act  of  Divine  interference  ^  on  my  purt" 

Lady  Gary  waited  on  the  queen  till  the  death  of  her  majesty — 
^  her  house  was  then  (fissolved,  and  my  wife  was  forced  to  keep 
house  and  family,  which  was  out  of  our  way  a  thousand  poundls 
a-year  that  we  saved  before.**  But  meanwhile  Gary  was  securing 
good  marriages  for  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  thrusting  them 
into  every  orifice  of  court  preferment  that  chanced  to  be  open. 
In  1661  he  was  created  Baron  of  Peppington,  and  accompanied 
Charles  to  f^in,  on  the  occasion  oi  bis  fruitless  love-expedition 
to  that  country.  Two  years  afterwards,  James  died,  and  Gharles 
reigned  in  his  stead,  and  Gary  anew  lifted  his  eyes  in  expectation  of 
promotion,  but  now  his  hopes  were  crushed  effectually.  Gharles 
broke  up  his  own  establishment,  and  adopted  the  household  of 
his  fiither  with  scarcely  any  change.  Gary  was  allowed  to  retain 
bis  connection  with  the  bed-chaniber,  and  in  lieu  of  other  offices, 
abolished  and  prospective,  he  received  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
a-year,  and  obtained  a  further  rise  in  the  peerage,  under  the  title 
of  the  Eari  of  Monmouth.  He  predeceased  his  last  master,  other- 
wise it  is  just  possible  that  we  might  have  seen  him  submerged 
dttring  a  portion  of  the  civil  wars,  and  then  again  fioating  on  the 
ssrfaee  as  a  functionary  in  the  suite  of  Old  Noll.  His  title 
beeaae  extinct  in  bis  direct  male  fine,  and  was  revived  again  in 
the  persoa  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  peeragp 
of  his  father.  Lord  Hounsdon,  has  been  longer4ived^  and  is  still 
perpetaated  in  w  exitting  noHe  h«u«.  ^.     ^  ^^OOgle 
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Bt  Chables  Reade,  Esq., 

AUTHOtt  OF  *'CHAI8TIX  JOHWSTONB/'  **  VBO  WOTFINOTON,**  STC. 

The  lady  had  on  what  might,  without  politeness,  but  with  truth, 
be  called  a  dressing  gown ;  it  was  ostentatiously  large  everywhere, 
especially  at  the  waist.  The  lady's  hair,  or  what  seemed  her 
hair,  was  rough,  and  ill  done  up,  and  a  great  cap  of  flaunty  design 
surmounted  her  head.     On  her  feet  were  old  slippers. 

"  Good  day,  sir !''  said  she,  drily. 

Alexander  bowed.    '^  Madam  !  I  await  Mrs.  Oldfield.** 

^^  Tete-d-tite  with  your  muse.**  Alexander's  poetical  works 
were  in  her  hand. 

^^  She  is  my  muse,  madam  !"  replied  he ;  ^^  she  alone.  Are  you 
not  proud  of  her,  madam  ?  for  I  see  by  your  likeness  that  you  are 
some  relation.^' 

The  lady  burst  out  laughing:  '^That's  a  compliment  to  my 
theatrical  talent ;  I  am  the  party.'* 

"  You  Mrs.  Oldfield !  the  great  Mrs.  Oldfield !»» 

"  Why  not?  What,  you  come  from  the  country,  I  suppose,  and 
think  we  are  to  be  always  on  stilts,  when  we  are  not  paid  for  it. 
You  look  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  me.*' 

^^  Oh,  no !  madam ;  and,  as  you  say,  it  shows  how  great  your 
talent  is." 

'^  You  want  to  speak  to  me,  my  lad." 

Alexander  blushed  to  the  temples.  ^'Yes,  madam!"  faltered 
he,  **  you  have  divined  my  ambition.  I  have  been  presumptuous*- 
but  I  saw  you  on  the  tragic  scene — ^the  admiration  you  inspired— 
I  fear  I  have  importuned  you — ^but  my  hope,  my  irresistible 

desire ." 

.    ^^  There,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  she  mth  an  affectation 
of  vulgar  good  nature,  '^you  want  an  order  for  the  pit?" 

'^  I  want  an  order  for  the  pit  ?"  gasped  Alexander,  faintly. 

**  Well,  ain't  I  going  to  give  you  one,"  answered  she,  as  sharp 
as  a  needle ;  ^'but  mind,  you  must — ^  here  she  imitated  vehement 
applause. 

^^  Oh !  madam !  I  need  no  such  injunction,"  cried  Alexander, 
^^  each  of  your  achievements  on  the  stage  seems  to  me  greater  than 
the  last"  Then,  trembling,  blushing,  and  eloquent  ss  fire,  he 
poured  out  his  admiration  of  her,  and  her  great  art:  ^^The  others 
are  all  puppets,  played  by  rule  around  you,  the  queei^  of  speech 
and  poetry;  your  pathos  is  so  true,  your  sensibility  so  profound; 
yours  are  real  tears;  you  lead  our  sorrow  in  person;  you  fuse 
your  soul  into  those  great  characters,  and  art  becomes  natute. 
You  are  the  thing  you  seem,  and  it  is  plain  each  Jofly  epaotion 
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passes  through  that  princely  heart  on  its  way  to  those  golden 
lips!** 

Oldfidd,  with  all  her  self-command,  could  not  auite  resist  the 
eloquence  of  the  heart  and  brain.  She,  too,  now  blushed  a  little, 
and  her  lorely  bosom  heaved  slowly,  but  high,  as  the  poet  poured 
the  music  of  his  praise  into  her  ears :  then  she  stole  a  look  at 
him,  from  under  her  long  lashes,  and  sipped  his  beauty  and  his 
freshness.  She  could  not  help  looking  at  this  forbidden  fruit.  As 
she  looked,  she  did  feel  how  hard,  how  cruel  it  was,  that  she  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  play  with  this  young,  fresh  heart ;  to  see  it 
throb  with  hopes  and  fears,  and  love,  jealousy,  anguish,  joy,  and 
finally  to  break  it,  and  fling  the  pieces  to  the  devil ;  but  she  was  a 
singular  character — she  was  the  concentrated  essence  of  female  in 
all  points,  except  one :  she  was  a  woman  of  her  word,  or,  as 
some  brutes  would  say,  no  woman  at  all  in  matters  of  good  faith. 
She  stood  pledged  to  the  attorney,  and  therefore,  recovering  her- 
self, she  took  up  Alexander  thus : — 

"  No,  thank  you,  emotions  pass  through  my,  whaCs  the  name — 
well,  you  are  green — you  don't  come  from  the  country — ^you  are 
from  Wales.  1  must  enlighten  you ;  sit  down,  sit  down,  I  tell  you. 
The  tears,  my  boy,  are  as  real  as  the  rest — as  the  sky,  and  that's 
pasteboard — as  the  sun,  and  he  is  three  candles,  smirking  upon  all 
nature,  which  is  canvas — they  are  as  real  as  ourselves,  (he  tragedy 
queens,  with  our  cries,  our  sighs,  and  our  sobs,  all  measured  out 
to  us  by  the  five-foot  rule.  Reality,  young  gentleman,  thai 
begins  when  the  curtain  falls — and  we  wipe  off  our  profound 
sensibility  along  with  our  rouge,  our  whiting,  and  our  beauty 
spots." 

''Impossible!''  cried  the  poet, ''those  tears,  those  dew-drops 
on  the  tree  of  poetry  ! " 

He  was  requested  not  to  make  her  "die  of  laughing"  with  his 
tears ;  his  common  sense  was  appealed  to.  "  Now,  my  good  soul, 
if  I  was  to  vex  myself  night  after  night  for  Clytemnestra  and  Co., 
don't  you  see  that  I  should  not  hold  together  louff  ?  No  thank 
you!  I've  got  'Nance  Oldfield'  to  take  care  of,  and  what's 
faecuba  to  her  ?  For  my  part,"  continued  this  frank  lady, "  I  don't 
understand  half  the  authors  give  us  to  say." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do !  you  write  upon  our  eyes  and  ears  more  than 
half  of  all  the  author  gains  credit  for — the  noblest  sentiments  gain 
more  from  your  tongue  than  the  pen,  great  as  it  is,  could  ever 
fiing  upon  paper — I  am  unworthy  to  be  your  companion !" 

"  Nonsense !  do  you  really  think  I  am  like  those  black  parrots 
of  tragedy  ? — fine  company  I  should  be ! — he,  he ! — No !  we  are 
like  other  women,  you  can  court  us  without  getting  a  dagger  stuck 
into  you."  She  Uien  informed  him  that  the  representatives  of 
Desdemona,  Belvidera,  Cordelia,  and  Virgin  Purity  in  general, 
had  all  as  many  beans  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on — that  she 
had  twenty  at  the  present  moment ;  that  he  could  join  that  small, 
but  select  band,  if  he  chose,  secure  of  this,  that  whether  a  fortu- 
nate or  unfortunate  lover,  there  would  be  companions  of  his  fate 
•^then  suddenly  interrupting  her  disclosures,  she  offered  him^  a 
snuff-box,  and  said,  drily,  "  D'ye  snuff  ?"  Digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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Alexander's  eje  dilated  witfi  horror.  Sbe  obsenred  him,  and 
explained,  ^^  There's  no  doing  without  it,  in  our  business,  we  get . 
Ho  tired !  ^  here  she  jawned  as  only  actresses  yawn, — ^like  one  going 
out  of  the  world  in  four  {neces.  ^*  We  get  so  tired  of  the  whole 
concern ;  this  is  the  real  source  of  our  inspiration,*"  said  she,  taking 
a  pinch,  ^^  or  how  should  we  ever  rise  to  the  Poet's  level,  and 
launch  all  those  awful  execrations  they  love  so?  as,  for  instance — 
Ackishoo !— Grod  bless  yon !" 

Alexander  groaned  aloud. 

*^Foor  boyl"  thought  his  tormentor,  ^^how  he  takes  it  to 
heart.'' 

^Why,  nia!am,  a  fall  from  heaven  to  earth  is  a  consideraMe 
descent" 

^^You  look  pale,  my  child)"  resmned  the  tormentor.  ^^No 
breakfast,  perhaps.  I'd  offer  yon  some  in  a  minate,  but  the  fisict 
is,  yon  must  forgive  me ;  but  I  locdL  to  every  penny ;  when  the 
rainy  day  comes  I  shall  be  ready,"  and  she  brought  both  hands 
down  upon  her  knees,  in  a  way  the  imitated  vulgarity  of  which 
wonld  have  made  any  one  scream  with  laughter  tiMtt  had  seen  her 
game ;  but  it  was  all  genuine  to  our  poor  poet,  and  crushed  him* 

Having  opened  this  vein  of  self-depreciation,  she  proceeded  to 
work  it.  She  poked  him  with  one  finger,  and  looking  slyly  with 
half-shut  eye  at  him,  she  annoonced  herself  the  authoress  of  some 
very  curious  cakalations,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  discover  by 
comparing  the  week's  salary  with  the  lines  in  the  night's  perfor- 
mance ;  the  exact  value  of  poetical  passages,  generally  snpposed 
to  be  invaluable.    **  Listen,"  said  she, — 

"  *  Come  I  come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thooghts,  unsex  me  here  t ' 

They  are  worth  just  tenpence  ?" 

Alexander,  who  had  been  raised  by  the  poetry,  was  depressed 
greatly  by  its  arithmetic. 

She  recommenced — 

**  *  That  ray  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
To  cry  hold  I  hold  I^Great  Glarais !  worthy  Cawdor !  * 

Making  ihe  point  on  '  Great  Glamis,'  at  Macbeth's  entranoe,  not 
on  ^  hold,'  which  is  done  now-a*days,  and  is  too  cruel  silly/' 

"Ah  !  you  are  yourself  again,''  cried  the  poet. 

**  Yes ;  I  am  myself  again  !"  was  the  dry  answer :  "  those  bring 
me  in  2«.  8rf.  every  time." 

And  this  was  the  being  he  had  adored  !  He  had  invested  this 
creature  with  his  own  prismatic  hues,  and  tak^i  her  for  a  rainbow. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  told  afterwards  that  she  felt  herself  cutting  his 
heart  away  from  her  at  every  sentence.  ^^  But  it  was  to  be  done,** 
she  continued.  '*  So  now  you  know  my  trade,  tell  me,  what  ia 
yours  ?" 

^^  One  I  used  to  despise — an  advocate." 

"  Ah  I  alittle  long  robe;  they  are  actors  too,  only  bad  ones;  but 
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tdl  me,''  said  she,  with  a  silly  ooquetti^  manner,  borrowed  from' 
the  comedy  of  the  day,  ^  what  do  you  want  of  me  2     You  have 
not  followed  me  so  perseTerin^  £or  nothing !    Speak,  what  have 
ymtotellme?'' 

Alexander  blushed :  he  bad  no  longer  the  stimulus  la  tdl  her  all 
he  bad  felt  and  hoped  ;  he  hesitated  and  stammered :  at  last  he 
bethought  him  of  hia  tragedy ;  so  he  said,  ^^  I  sent  you  a  tragedy, 
madam!" 

^  What!  do  they  do  that  in  WarwicksUre ?** 

'*  Yes,  madam !  I  composed  it  by  irteakh  in  my  father's  offiee.'* 

Oldfield  smiled. 

AlPTandpr  continued, — ^  It  is  called,  from  the  hoDdiDe  of  the 
play,  Berenioei'' 

"  Berenice!"  cried  the  actress,  with  a  start. 

Now  this  tragedy  had  pleased  Mrs.  Oldfield  more  than  any 
manuscript  she  had  seen  these  three  years ;  bat,  above  all,  the  part 
a£  ^  Berenice"  had  charmed  her,  it  fitted  her  like  a  ^ove,  as  nhe 
poetically  expressed  herself ;  it  was  written  in  Alexander's  copper- 
plate hand,  so  she  had  not  identified  it  with  the  author  of  her 
diwDal  Terses. 

^  Bonenioe !  is  it  possible  ?'' 

^  A  queen,  madam,  who^  captured  by  the  Romans ." 

^What,  sirl  you  the  author  of  that  work?"  said  she  with 
sadden  respect. 

^  Favour  me  with  your  opinion,"  said  the  sanguine  poet 

TremUe,  Nathan,  you  had  only  her  womanly  weakness  to  dread 
hitherto;  but  now  the  jade's  interest  is  against  you.  Strange  to 
wy,  her  promise  carried  the  day,  she  was  true  as  steel  to  Nathan, 
sobmI  remorseless  as  steel  to  Al^juider.  She  saw  at  once  that  no 
middle  coarse  was  now  tenable ;  so  she  turned  on  the  poor  poet, 
not  without  secret  regret,  and  with  a  voice  of  tee  she  said, 
*  The  town  is  tired  of  Romans,  my  good  ar,  you  had  better  go 
into  Tartary ;  besides,"  added  she,  jumping  at  the  common-places 
of  dramatic  ceosure,  ^  your  fiible  does  not  march,  your  language 
wants  fire,  let  me  give  you  a  word  of  advice,  or  rather  a  line  of 
advice,  ^  Plead,  iJexander,  plead,  and  rhyme  no  more ! "  She 
then  added  hastily,  in  a  very  different  tone  and  manner,  ^*  Forgive 
me,  niy  poor  child,  you  will  make  more  money,  and  be  more 
respected." 

The  reason  of  this  nqpid  change  of  manner  was  this — ^when  we 
have  given  dieadftd  pain,  more  pain  than  we  calculated  on,  and  see 
it,  we  are  apt  to  try  and  qualify  it  with  a  little  weak,  empty  good- 
nature. Now  at  her  verdict,  and  her  witty  line,  Alexander  had 
tamed,  literally  as  pale  as  ashes !  The  drop  of  oil  she  poured  on 
the  deadly  wounds  she  had  given  was  no  comfort  to  him;  he  rose, 
he  tried  to  speak  to  her,  but  his  lip  trembled  so  vkdently,he  could 
not  articulate ;  at  last  he  gasped  out,  ^^  Thank  you  for  andeceiving 
me — yon  have  taughtme  your  own  v — value  ;  and  m — mine^  finrgive 
me,  the  time  I  have  made  yo«  waste,  upon  a  d-nlance."  And 
then,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  the  tears  forced  themselves 
Anmgh  the  poor  boy%  eyes,  and  casting  one  look  of  diame  and 
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half  reproach  upon  her,  he  put  his  hand  to  hU  brour^  and  wmit 
disconsolately  mm  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house. 
'  Poor  fellow!  she  had  made  him  ten  years  older,  than  when,  ten 
minutes  before,  he  entered  that  room,  all  faith,  and  poetry,  and 
hope,  and  love. 

Slowly  and  disconsolately  he  dragged  his  heavy  steps  and  heavy 
heart  home.  His  father  followed  and  entered  his  small  apartment 
without  ceremony.  Nathan  found  his  son  sitting  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  in  a  few  abrupt  words  he  told  him  he  knew 
all  about  his  amorous  folly,  and  had  come  up  to  cure  it. 

^  It  is  cured,^'  said  Alexander;  **  she  has  cured  me  herself/' 
'  '^Then  she  is  an  honest  woman,*^  cried  Nathan.  *^  So  now,  since 
that  nonsense  is  over,  take  my  arm  and  we  will  go  down  to  West- 
minster.'' 

"Yes,  father.^ 

They  went  to  Westminster;  they  entered  a  court  of  law,  and 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  an  interesting  trial.  Council  for  the 
plaintiff  was  just  opening  a  crim.  con.  case. 

The  advocate  dwelt  upon  the  sacred  feelings  outraged  by  the 
seducer,  on  the  irremediable  gap  that  had  been  made  in  a  house^ 
and  in  a  human  heart ;  the  piliable  doubt  that  had  been  cast  over 
those  sacred  parental  affections  which  were  all  that  now  remained 
to  the  bereaved  husband.  He  painted  the  empty  chamber,  the 
vacant  place  by  the  hearth,  and  the  father  daggerstruck  by  little 
voices  lisping,  "  Papa,  where  is  mama  gone,^*  and  all  tliat  sort 
of  thing.  His  speech  was  rich  in  topic  and  point,  and  as  for  em* 
phasis,  it  was  all  emphasis.  He  concluded  in  this  wise,  ^^  Such  in- 
juries as  these  can  never  be  compensated  by  money,  it  is  ridiculous 
to  talk  of  money  where  a  man  has  been  laid  desolate,  and,  there- 
fore I  hope,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  give  my  unfortunate: 
client  three  thousand  pounds  damages  at  the  very  least!" 

At  each  point  the  orator  made,  Nathan  nudged  Alexander,  as  if 
to  say,  "  That  is  how  you  must  do  it  some  day." 

As  they  returned  homewards  Attorney  asked  Poet  how  he  bad 
been  charmed  by  Mr.  Eitherside's  eloquence. 

"  Eloquence,"  said  Alexander,  waking  from  his  reverie.  "  I 
heard  no  eloquence.'* 

"  No  eloquence !  why  he  worked  the  defendant  like  a  man 
beating  a  carpet'^  ^ 

Nathan  recapitulated  Mr.  Eitherside's  points. 

"  Well,  father,"  was  the  languid  reply,  "this  shows  me  that  peo- 

fie  who  would  speak  about  the  heart,  should  speak  from  the  heart, 
heard  something  like  a  terrier  dog  barking,  that  is  all  I  re- 
member." 

"  A  terrier  dog !  one  of  the  first  counsel  in  the  land  ;  but  there, 
you  come  to  your  dinner.  I  wonH  be  in  a  passion  with  you,  if  I 
can  help,  because— you'll  be  better  after  dinner.'* 

Nathan*s  satisfaction  at  his  son's  sudden  cure  was  soon  damped. 
Alexander  was  not  better  after  dinner ;  to  be  sure  this  might  have 
been  owing  to  his  having  eaten  none ;  he  could  not  eat,  and  never 
volunteered  a  word,  only  when  spoken  to  three  timas,  he  shook 
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Inmself  and  answered  with  a  vtsilitle  effort,  and  then  nestled  into 
alence  again.  The  next  and  following  days  matters  were  worse. 
Spite  of  all  Nathan  conld  do  to  move  him,  he  sank  into  a  cold  listless 
melancholy.  About  five  o'clock  (play-time)  he  used  to  be  very 
restless  and  nervous  for  a  little  while,  and  then  relapse  into  stone* 
And  now  Nathan  began  to  ask  himself  what  the  actress  had  done 
to  his  son  during  that  short  interview  between  them.  He  began 
greatly  to  doubt  the  wonderful  cure,  or  rather  to  fear  that  the 
first  poison  had  been  attacked  by  a  stronger,  in  the  way  of  anti- 
dote, which  had  left  his  son  in  worse  case  than  before. 

Hitherto  he  had  thought  it  wisest  to  avoid  the  subject,  and 
silently  expel  the  boy's  folly  by  taking  him  and  shaking  him,  and 
keeping  him  from  thit^king  of  it.  But  now  one  evening,  as  he 
looked  at  Alexander's  pallid,  listless  countenance,  this  anxiety  got 
the  better  of  his  plan,  and  he  could  not  help  facing  the  obnoxious 
topic. 

After  a  Tain  attempt  or  two  to  interest  the  poet  in  other  matters, 
he  suddenly  burst  out,  *^  What  is  the  matter,  Alexander  ?  What 
has  she  done  to  you  now  ?" 

Alexander  winced. 

^  Tell  me,  my  boy,^  said  Kathan,  more  gently. 

Alexander  eclaia. 

^  She  has  deceived  me.  She  has  robbed  my  heart  of  all  its 
wealth.  Oh  !  I  would  rather  have  gone  on  believing  her  all  that 
is  great  and  g^ood,  though  inaccessible  to  me.  But  to  find  my  di- 
vinity a  mean  heartless  slattern.  To  find  that  I  have  poured 
all  my  treasures  away  for  ever  upon  an  unworthy  object.  Ob, 
fitther,  I  do  not  griere  so  much  that  she  is  worthless,  but  that  I 
thought  her  worthy.  To  me  she  was  the  jewel  of  the  earth.— I 
know  her  now,  for  a  vile  counterfeit,  and  I  have  wasted  my  affec- 
tions on  this  creature,  and  now  I  have  none  left  for  any  worthy  ob- 
ject; scarcely  for  my  father.  See  my  conduct  to  you  all  this 
week.  Heaven  forgive  me— and  you  forgive  me,  sir.  I  feel  I  am 
no  son  to  you.    I  am  lost !    I  am  lost !'' 

^  Alexander,  don't  be  a  fool,"  roared  Nathan,  ^*get  up  off  your 
knees,  or  I'll  kee — ^kee — kick  you  into  the  fi — fire !"  gulped  he; 
'^  that  is  right — that's  a  dear  boy :  now  tell  me  what  has  the  poor 
lady  done  ?     I  can't  think  she  is  such  a  very  bad  one." 

*^  She  has  robb^  herself  and  me  of  the  tints  with  which  I  had 
invested  her,  and  shown  herself  to  me  in  her  true  colours." 

*^  Why  you  mustn't  tell  me  she  paints  her  face  without  'tis  with 
«old  water." 

^  Oh,  no  !  not  that,  but  off  the  stage  she  is  a  mean,  vulgar,  bad 
woman.^ 

'^  I  can't  think  that  of  her,  Alexander." 

**  Father,  I  have  no  words  to  tell  you  her  vulgarity,  her  avarice, 
her  stupidity — as  for  her  beauty,  it  is  all  paint  and  artifice,  father. 
I  saw  her  this  day  se'nnight  in  her  own  house ;  she  is  vulgar,  and 
dirty,  and  almost  ugly." 

^  Oh,  you  deceitftu  young  rascal,  you  know  she  is  beautifiil  as 
an  angell" 
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"  IsnH  she,  tir ! — ah  1  you  haire  only  seen  her  on  the  stage — ^* 

^^  I  see  her  Ofn  the  stage !  What^do  ;<>«  tell  me  I  go  to  the  i^y- 
house !    I  nerer  was  in  a  play-hoase  in  my  life.^ 

^  Then  how  do  yon  know  she  is  beauttfol  i  Where  have  you 
seen  her,  if  not  on  the  stage  ?'^ 

Mr.  Oldworthy  senior  hesitated.  He  did  not  dK>06e  his  sen  to 
know  he  had  visited  the  play-actress,  and  ealnted  her  in  his  cause. 

Alexander  saw  his  hesitation,  and  minnlerpreted  it  faidicrously. 

"<  Ah,  father,''  cried  he, ''  do  not  be  ashamed  of  it^ 

^^  I  am  not— ashamed  of  what  i  ^' 

^  Would  I  were  worthy  of  all  this  affection ! " 

"What  affection?" 

"^  That  yo«i  have  for  the  w^rtuaaie." 

"  I  have  no  affection  for  the  nnfoitu&ate^  it 's  always  their  own 
fimlt.'^ 

"  If  you  know  how  I  honour  you  for  this,  you  would  not  deny  or 
be  ashamed  of  it" 

''  Of  what  ?  Are  we  talking  riddles  ?'' 

^^Do  not  attempt  to  disguise  what  gires  you  a  fresh  title  to  my 
gratitude — it  was  curiosity  to  see  my  destroyer  drew  you  thither. 
Ah,  it  must  have  been  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  remember  you 
disappeared  after  dinner.  Well,  father,'^  continued  Alexander,  with 
a  sad  sweet  melancholy  accent,  ^^you  saw  her  play  ^Moaimia' 
that  night,  and  having  seen  her,  yon  can  forgive  my  infatuation." 

"  No !  I  can't  forgive  your  in&tuation,  obstinate  toad  !  that  will 
tell  me  I  have  been  to  the  play-hoBse — to  the  devil's  own  shop 
parlour,  that  is.^ 

"  You  have  seen  her — ^you  call  her  beautiful,  dierelbre  it  is  clear 
you  have  seen  her  at  the  theatre,  for  at  home  she  is  anything 
but  beautifiil,  or  an  angel." 

^  Alexander,  you  will  put  me  in  a  passion ;  but  I  won't  be  put  in 
a  passion."  So  saying,  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  in  a  passio% 
marched  slap  out  of  the  house  into  the  moonligfat  and  cooled  him« 
self  therein. 

On  his  vetnm  he  found  Us  son  sitting  in  a  sort  of  collapse  by 
the  fire,  and  all  his  endeavours  to  draw  him  from  brooding  over 
his  own  misery  proved  unavailing*  The  next  day  he  was  worse,  if 
possible ;  and  when  play-time  had  come  and  gone,  and  Nathan 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  long  law-case  that  he  was  relatbig  fot  his 
son's  amusement,  Alexander,  who  had  not  spoken  for  hours,  quietly 
asked  Nathan  what  he  thought  about  suicKle,  and  whetlwr  it  was 
really  a  crime  to  die  when  hope  was  dead  and  life  withered  for  ew. 
Nathan  gave  a  short  severe  answer  to  this  qnery ;  but  it  troubled  him. 

He  began  to  be  frightened :  he  consulted  Bateman.  Bateasaa 
was  equally  puzzled ;  but  at  last  the  latter  hit  up<^  an  idea.  ^^  Go 
to  the  actress  again,^'  said  be ;  ^  it  seems  she  ean  do  anything  with 
him.  She  made  him  love  her— she  made  him  hate  her ;  ask  her  to 
make  him  to  do  something  between  the  two%'' 

"  Why,  you  old  fool ! "  was  the  civil  retort, "  you  acre  as  mad  as 
he  is.  No!  she  almost  bewitched  me^  li»  as  old  as  I  am;  and  I 
won't  go  near  her  again." 
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Bui  Alexmder  got  wone  and  wofs*.  Hm  diooped  Hka  a  tender 
flower*  He  bad  lost  ^ipeCite  and  sleep ;  and  wilbomi  tkem  the 
hody  soon  girea  wmy. 

His  grief  waa  of  the  imaginalkm.  But  the  distinction  noddle- 
heads  ^w  between  real  and  iaiaginarj  griefe  is  imaginaiy.  Wbafr- 
ever  roba  a  hnman  nnit  of  reat,  nouri^mei^  and  life,  ia  as  real  to 
Inm  aa  anything  hot  eCeroi^  itself  ia  seal. 

The  old  men  saw  a  subtle  disorder  cxetfiag  orer  the  yomngman. 
It  was  inconprebensifale  to  them ;  and  after  ridicnling  it  awhile, 
Ihej  began  to  be  more  £ri^teaed  at  it  than  if  th^  had  compre- 
hended it 

At  laat,  one  morning,  a  new  i^iaae  preaented  itaaUl  A  great  de- 
sire ibr  aolitode  consraoed  oor  poor  poet  AH  human  beings  wese 
dtstasteCol  to  him,  and  his  mind  being  in  a  diseased  slate^  Nathsn 
and  Timothy  bored  him  like  red-hot  gimlets — the  truth  nwst  be 
told*  WeDy  this  particular  morning  they  would  not  kt  Urn  alone — 
and  se  he  waatea  just  to  be  leftin  peace — and  partly  firom  nerrooa. 
neas,  partly  finom  hrritatien,  partly  from  misery,  the  poet  lost  all 
self-eommaad,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  cursed  and  swore  and  vowed 
he  would  kill  himself;  and  called  his  friends  his  tormentors,  and 
wept  and  tared  andcuned  the  boor  he  was  bonu  And  at  the  end 
ef  this  most  unbecoming  tirade  he  was  for  dashing  oat  of  the  house, 
but  his  £ither  cangfat  him  by  the  collar  and  whirled  him  back  into 
his  room,  and  locked  him  into  it  Alexander  fell  into  a  chair  and 
buried  his  face  in  bis  hands :  presently  he  heard  something  that 
made  him  feel  how  selfish  his  grief  had  been.  He  heard  a  deep 
sigh  jast  outside  the  door,  and  then  a  heavy  step  went  down  tlm 
stair. 

'^  Father  i*"  cried  he,  *^  forgive  me!    Oh,  forgive  me !  ^ 

It  was  too  late.  All  who  give  a  parent  pain  repent ;  but  how 
often  it  is  too  late.. 

The  poor  old  man  was  gone,  as  unhappy  as  his  son,  and  with 
more  solid  reason*  He  went  into  the  street  without  knowing  what 
he  should  do  or  where  he  should  go. 

It  happened  at  this  moment  that  Bateman's  advice  came  into  his 
head.    He  was  lass  disposed  to  scout  it  now. 

^^Itcaadonohann,'*  thonghthe,  '^andlamqniteataloss.  She 
has  a  good  heart,  I  think,  and  at  all  events  she  seems  to  know  how 
to  work  on  him,  and  I  don't    111  risk  it** 

So,  hanging  his  head,  and  with  no  very  good  will,  he  slowly 
wended  his  way  towards  Mrs.  Oldfield's  house. 

When  Alexander  left  Mrs.  Oldfidd,  that  hdj  took  off  her  vnlgar 
d^  and  the  old  wig  with  which  she  had  disguised  her  lovely  head, 
and,  throwing  herself  into  a  chair,  langhed  at  the  piece  of  comedy 
she  had  plaved  off  on  oor  poor  poet 

Her  langhy  howevei^  was  not  sincere;  it  soon  died  away  into 
aomediiagmore  like  a  sigh. 

The  next  morning  there  was  no  letter  in  verse,  and  she  missed 
it  She  had  become  used  to  them,  and  was  vened  to  think  she 
had  put  an  end  to  them.    On  returning  from  the  theatva  she  looked 
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from  her  carriage  to  see  if  he  was  standing  as  usual  by  the  stage- 
door.  No,  he  was  not  there;  no  more  letters — ^no  more  Alexander. 
She  felt  Sony  she  had  lost  so  genuine  an  admirer;  and  the  moment 
the  sense  of  his  loss  touched  herself  she  began  to  pity  him,  and 
think  what  a  shame  it  was  to  deceiye  him  so. 

^^  I  could  have  liked  him  better  than  all  the  rest,*^  said  she. 

But  this  lady's  profession  is  one  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
regrets,  or  of  sdBfection  for  any  object  not  in  sight^  She  had  to 
rehearse  firom  ten  till  one,  then  to  come  home,  then  to  lay  out  her 
clothes  for  the  theatre,  then  to  dine,  then  to  study,  then  to  go  to 
the  theatre,  then  to  dress,  then  to  act  with  all  the  intoxications  of 
genius,  light,  multitude,  and  applause ;  then  to  undress,  sup,  &c., 
and  all  this  time  she  was  constantly  flattered  and  courted  by  dozens 
of  beaus  and  wits.  Had  she  been  capable  of  a  deep  attachment, 
it  could  not  have  monopolised  her  as  Alexander's  did  his.  How- 
ever she  did  thus  much  for  our  poor  poet ;  when  she  found  she 
had  succeeded  in  banishing  him  she  went  into  her  tantrums,  and 
snapped  at  and  scratched  everybody  else  that  was  kind  to  her. 
She  also  often  invited  Susan  to  speak  of  him,  and  after  awhile 
snubbed  her  and  forbade  the  topic. 

To-day,  then,  as  Mrs.  Oldfield  sat  studying  **  The  Rival  Queens,** 
suddenly  she  heard  a  sob,  and  there  was  Susan,  with  the  tears 
quietly  and  without  effort  streaming  from  her  eyes,  like  the  water 
running  through  a  lock  gate.    Susan  had  just  returned  from  a  walk. 

**  What  have  you  done  ?*'  whined  Susan.  "  I  have  just  met  him, 
and  he  said  to  me,  ^  Ah,  madam  !'  he  always  calls  me  madam,  and 
he  has  lost  his  beautiful  colour — he  is  miserable — and  I  am  mise* 
rable." 

•^Well!**  snapped  Anne,  **and  am  I  not  miserable  too !  whv, 
Susan,^  cried  she,  for  a  glimmering  of  light  burst  on  her,  ^^  surely 
you  are  not  such  a  goose  as  to  fancy  yourself  in  love  with  my 
Alexander." 

My  Alexander — good !  She  has  declined  him  for  herself,  but 
she  will  not  let  you  have  him  any  the  more  for  thai — other  women  ! 

'*  Your  Alexander !  No !  I  am  too  fond  of  my  own !  here 's  your 
X)ne*s  book,"  and  Susan  thrust  a  duodecimo  towards  her  cousin* 

**  My  one's  book,"  said  Mrs.  Oldfield,  with  a  mystified  air. 

^^Yes!  Robert  says  it  belongs  to  the  young  gentleman  who 
saved  yon  firom  the  Duchess's  carriage ;  he  picked  it  up  after  the 
battle." 

Mrs.  Oldfield  opened  the  book  with  interest ;  judge  her  surprise 
when  the  first  page  discovered  verses  in  Alexanders  well-known 
hand :  in  the  next  page  was  a  spirited  drawing  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  as 
*^  Sophonisba;"  under  it  was  written,  in  gold  letters,  ^  Not  one  base 
wora  of  Carthage  on  thy  souV  a  line  the  actress  used  to  speak 
with  such  majesty  and  fire  that  the  audience  always  burst  into  a 
round  of  applause.  And  so  on,  upon  every  page,  poetry  or  pic- 
ture. The  verses  were  more  tender  than  those  he  had  sent  her  by 
letter.    The  book  was  his  secret  heart ! 

It  was  Alexander,  then,  who  had  saved  her — his  love  surrounded 
her.    And  how  had  all  his  devotion  been  repaid  ?    She  became 
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restless — ^bit  her  lips;  the  book  she  held  beotine  a  book  in  a  mist^ 
and  she  said  to  Susan,  in  bitter  accents,  ^  They  had  better  not  let 
the  poor  boy  come  near  me  again,  or  they  will  6nd  I  am  a  woman, 
in  spite  of  my  nasty  blank  verse  and  bombast.  Oh !  oh  !  oh !  ** 
and  the  tragedian  whimpered  a  little,  much  as  a  housemaid  whim- 
pers ;  it  was  not  at  all  like  the  **  real  tears'*  that  had  so  affected 
Alexander. 

On  the  flj^leaf  of  this  little  book  was  written : — **  Alexander 
Oldworthy !  Should  I  die — and  I  think  I  shall  not  live,  for  my 
love  consumes  me — I  pray  some  good  Christian  to  take  this  book 
to  the  great  Mrs.  Oldfield ;  it  will  tell  her  what  I  shall  never  dare 
to  tell  her:  and  if  departed  spirits  are  permitted  to  watch  those 
they  have  loved,  it  is  for  her  sake  I  shall  revisit  this  earth,  which, 
but  for  her,  I  should  leave  without  regret.** 

^^  I  am  a  miserable  woman  I  *'  cried  the  dealer  in  fictitious  grief. 
^'  This  is  love/  I  never  was  loved  before,  and  mine  must  be  the 
hand  to  stab  him ;  they  make  me  turn  his  goddess  to  a  slut — ^his 
love  to  contempt ;  and  I  do  it,  mad  woman  that  I  am  I  For  what  ? 
to  rob  myself  of  tlie  solace  Heaven  had  sent  to  my  vacant  heart — 
of  the  only  real  treasure  the  earth  contains;**  and  she  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears. 

At  this,  Susan*s  dried  themselves ;  the  grief  of  the  greater  mind 

swallowed  up  her  puny  sorrow,  as  the  river  absorbs  the  brook  that 

joins  it.    Anne  frightened  her,  and  at  last  she  stole  from  the  room 

,in  dismay.    Her  absence,  however,  was  short;  she  returned  in 

about  ten  minutes,  and  announced  a  visitor. 

^  I  will  not  see  him  !**  said  Mrs.  Oldfield,  almost  fiercely,  look- 
ing off  the  part  she  had  begun  to  study. 

^*  It  is  the  rough  gentleman  !**  said  Susan. 

*^  What !  Alexander's  father  i  Admit  him.  He  is  come  to  thank 
me ;  and  well  he  may.     Cruel  wretches  that  we  both  are.** 

Nathan  entered,  but  with  a  face  so  rueful,  that  Mrs.  Oldfield 
saw  at  once  gratitude  had  not  brought  him  there. 

"  What  have  you  done,  madam  ?**  was  his  first  word. 

"  Kept  my  word  to  you  like  a  fool,**  was  the  answer ;  **  I  hope 
you  are  come  to  reproach  me — ^it  would  not  be  complete  without 
that  !*'  And  the  Oldfield  shed  a  few  tears,  which  this  time  were 
half  bitter  vexation,  half  fiction. 

Nathan  had  come  with  that  intention,  but  he  was  now  terror- 
struck,  and  afraid  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  He  proceeded, 
however,  in  mournful  tones  to  tell  her  that  Alexander  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  despondency  and  desperation,  which  had  made  him 
— the  fatheri-regret  that  more  innocent  madness  he  had  hitherto 
been  so  anxious  to  cure. 

''  He  says  he  wUl  kill  himself,''  said  Nathan.  ''  And  if  he  does, 
he  will  kill  me :  poor  boy !  all  his  illusions  are  kicked  head  over 
heels;  so  he  says,  however.** 

''  A  good  job,  too  !**  said  Mrs.  Oldfield. 

^  How  can  you  say  a  good  job,  when  it  will  be  a  job  for  Bedlam.^ 

"Bedlam!** 

"Yes;  he  is  mad!*'  ^         . 
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^  What  makes  joa  tiniik  he  is  mad  V* 

^  He  sajs  jea  are  not  beaotifhl !  '  She  has  neither  heart,  grace, 
nor  wit/  says  he:  in  a  word,  be  is  insane.  I  reasoned  cafanly  with. 
Um,"  continued  the  aflioted  fiither.  ^  I  told  him  he  was  an  idiot, 
hut  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  answered  my  aftctionate  remonstranee 
with  nonsense  and  curses,  and  a  lot  of  words,  without  head  or  tnl 
to  them :  he  is  mad !" 

**  Yo«  cruel  old  man!*  cried  Mrs,  OldfieM:  **lfaTe  you  done 
nothing  to  soothe  the  poor  child  V 

^*  Oh  !  yes  T  said  the  cruel  old  man,  resenting  the  doubt  cast 
upon  bis  tenderness;  ^I  sdwyred  him  into  a  room,  and  double- 
locked  him  in ;  and  came  straight  to  you  for  advice  about  him, 
you  are  so  clever.** 

"  So  it  seems  !"  said  she  ;  ^  I  have  made  everybody  unhappy — 
you,  Alexander,  and,  most  of  all,  m3rself.**  And  tears  began  to 
well  out  of  her  lovely  eyes. 

"  Oh,  dear !— oh,  dear !— oh,  dear ! — donH  you  vex  yourself  so, 
my  lamb." 

But  the  lamb,  aUw  crocodile,  insisted  upon  putting  her  head 
gracefully  upon  Nathan's  shoulder,  and  crying  meekly  awhile. 
On  this  (a  man^s  heart  being  merelv  a  lump  of  sugar  that  melts 
when  woman's  eyelets  fall  a  drop  of  warm  water  upon  it)  Nathan 
loved  her:  it  was  intended  be  should. 

^  I  would  give  my  right  arm,  if  you  would  make  him  love  you 
again ;  at  all  events  a  little — a  very  little  indeed.  Poor  Alexander, 
he  is  a  fool,  a  scatter-brain ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  a  versifier, 
but  he  is  my  son.  I  have  but  him.  If  he  goes  mad  or  dies,  his 
father  will  lie  down  and  die  too.** 

^^  Sir  !**  said  the  actress,  with  sudden  cheerfulness,  and  drying 
her  tears  with  suspicious  rapidity :  ^  bring  him  to  me  ;  and,^ 
(patting  him  slily  on  the  aim,)  '^you  shall  see  me  make  him  love 
me  more  than  ever — ^ten  times  more,  if  you  approve,  dear  sir  !** 

'^  Here  !  he  won*t  come :  he  rails  at  you,  you  are  his  aversion. 
Oh,  be  is  mad  !  my  son  is  deprived  of  reason :  this  comes  of  those 
cursed  rhymes.** 

A  pause  ensued:  OldfieM  broke  it  ^  I  have  it!**  cried  she  ; 
^ he  is  an  author:  they  are  all  alike  !^  (What  did  she  mean  by 
that  ?)    *'  Speak  to  him  of  *  Berenice.' ** 

^  Whoit)  am  I  to  talk  to  him  about  ?** 

^  Berenice  !** 

**  What,  is  he  after  another  woman  now  ?** 

<< No— his  tragedy!** 

**Histmgedy!** 

**  Ah  !  I  forgot,**  said  she^  coolly :  "  you  are  not  in  the  secret; 
he  composed  it  by  stealth  in  your  oflSce.**  She  then  seated  her- 
self at  a  side-table,  and  wrote  a  note  with  theatrical  rapidity. 

^*  Give  him  this,**  said  she.  Receiving  no  answer,  she  looked  up 
a  little  surprised,  and  there  was  Nathan  apoplectic  with  indig- 
nation ;  his  two  cheeks,  red  as  beetroot,  were  puffed  out ;  paternal 
tenderness  was  in  abeyance;  finally  he  exploded  in,  ^So,  this 
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WM  bow  mj  bnef-|Mipar  wenC;**  and  Hraiebed  off  unpetBOUslj, 
tkiowing  down  a  chaic 

^  Whore  are  yoa  going  ?"  remonstiated  his  conpaaioiL 

^  He  is  am  anlbor/^  was  the  replr ;  ^  he  is  ao  ton  of  nuBe. 
1 11  onlock  him  and  lock  him  into  mi  wide  worhL* 

^  What,  for  consecmting  your  brief-paper  to  the  Muse  I " 

^  Yes ;  did  you  ever  koow  a  decent,  reqi^table  character  wnle 
po^ry?" 

"Yesr 

**  No ;  that  you  never  did !     Who,  now  ?" 

** David!  he  wrote  Hebrew  poetry — the  ^Psafans;'  and  very 
beantiftil  poetry  toa'' 

Poor  Nathan !  he  was  like  a  bnll,  which  in  the  middle  of  a  gal- 
lant charge,  receives  a  bullet  in  a  vtlal  part,  and  so  pnlls  up,  and 
loolu  nighty  stvpid  for  a  moment  ere  be  fiJls. 

But  Nathan  did  not  fall ;  he  glared  reproach  on  Mrs.  Oldfield 
fer  having  said  a  diing,  which,  though  it  did  not  exactly  admit  of 
immediate  eonfhtation,  was  absurd  as  well  as  pro&ne,  thought  he, 
and  resolved  to  serve  Alexander  out  for  it :  he  told  her  as  much. 
So,  then  ensued  a  little  piece  of  private  theatricals.  Mrs.  Oklfield, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  began  to  go  gracefiiUy  down  on  her 
knees  an  inch  at  a  time  (nothing  but  great  pracdce  enabled  her  to 
do  it),  and  remind  Nathan  that  he  was  a  father — th«t  his  son's  life 
was  more  precious  than  anything — that  to  be  angiy  with  the  un- 
happy was  cruel, — *^  Save  him !  save  him  I'' 

Poor  Nathan  took  all  this  stage  business  for  an  unpremeditated 
effusion  of  the  heart,  and  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  raised  the  queen 
of  the  crocodiles,  and  with  a  hideously  amiabto  grin,  ^^  111  forgive 
him  i"  said  he ;  ^  to  please  you,  Fd  forgive  Old  Nick.'^ 

With  this  virtuous  resolve,  and  eqm vocal  compliment,  he  vanished 
firom  the  presence  chamber,  and  hurried  towards  Al^tander's  re- 
treat. 

CHdfield  retired  hastily  to  her  bedroom,  and  having  found 
*^  Berenice,"  ran  hastily  through  it  once  more,  and  began  to  study 
a  certain  scene  which  she  thought  could  be  turned  to  her  purpose. 
Having  what  is  called  a  very  quick  study,  she  was  soon  mistress 
of  the  twenty  or  thirty  lines.  She  then  put  on  a  splendid  dress, 
appropriate  (according  to  the  ideas  of  the  day)  to  an  Eastern 
qi^en.  That  done,  ^e  gave  herself  to  Statira,  the  part  she  was 
to  play  upon  this  important  evening;  but  Susan  observed  a  strange 
resUewness  and  emodon  in  her  cousin. 

^  What  is  the  matter,  Anne  i  "  said  she. 

^  It  is  too  bad  of  these  men,''  was  the  answer.  ^^  I  ought  to  be 
all  Statira  to-day,  and,  instead  of  a  tragedy-queen  th^  make  me 
feel — like  a  human  being !  This  will  not  do ;  I  cannot  have  my 
fictitious  feelings,  in  whidi  diomands  are  interested,  endangered 
for  such  a  trifle  as  my  real  ones ;"  and,  by  a  stem  eibrt,  she  glued 
her  eyes  to  her  part,  and  was  Statira. 

Meantime  Nathan  had  returned  to  Alexander,  and  giving  him 
Mrs.  (Hdfieid's  note,^  bade  him  instantly  accompany  Imn  to  her 
house.  ^         , 
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Alexander  Iiad  no  sooner  read  the  note,  than  the  colour  rushed 
into  his  pale  face,  and  his  eye  brightened ;  but,  on  reflection,  he 
begged  to  he  excused  from  going  there.  But  his  father,  who 
had  observed  the  above  symptoms,  which  proved  to  him  the 
power  of  this  benevolent  enchantress,  would  take  no  denial ;  so 
they  returned  together  to  her  house.  It  was  all  very  well  the  first 
part  of  the  road,  but,  at  sight  of  the  house,  poor  Alexander  was 
seized  with  a  combination  of  feelings,  that  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  proceed. 

"  I  feel  faint,  father.** 

"  Lean  on  me.** 

"  Pray  excuse  me — I  will  go  back  to  Covefltry  with  you — to 
the  world's  end — but  don*t  take  me  to  that  house.*' 

"  Come  along,  ye  soft-hearted ^'* 

*^  Well,  then,  you  must  assist  me,  for  my  limbs  fail  me  at  the 
idea.** 

**  Mine  shall  help  vou,** — and  he  put  an  arm  under  his  son's 
shoulder,  and  hoisted  him  along  in  an  undeniable  manner — and 
so,  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  attorney  was  to  be  seen  half  drawing, 
hdf  dragging  the  poet  into  the  abode  of  the  Syren,  which  he  had 
first  entered  (breathing  fire  and  fury  against  play-actors)  to  drag 
his  son  out  of.  It  was,  indeed,  a  curious  reversal  of  sentiments  in 
a  brace  of  bosoms. 

^No,  father  I  no!** — sighed  Alexander,  as  his  father  pulled 
him  into  her  salon. 

**  But  I  tell  you  it  is  for  your  tragedy,**  remonstrated  the  parch- 
ment to  the  paper  hero.  **  It  *s  business,*'  said  he  reproacnfully. 
Now  *tiswrit,  let  us  sell  it — ^to  gpreater  fools  than  ourselves, — if  we 
can  find  them.**  The  tone  in  which  he  uttered  the  last  sentence 
conveyed  no  very  sanguine  hope  on  his  part  of  a  purchaser. 

^^  Why  did  you  bring  me  here,  dear  father  ?  **  sighed  the  cfen/- 
lusioni.  ^*  It  was  here  my  idol  descended  fit>m  her  pedestal. 
Oh,  reality !  you  are  not  worth  the  pain  of  living — the  toil  of 
breathing.** 

**  Poor  boy !  **  thought  Nathan — "  he  is  in  a  bad  way-^the  toil 
of  breathing— well,  I  never ! — ^your  tragedy,  lad — ^your  tragedy,** 
insinuated  he,  biting  his  lips  not  to  be  in  a  rage. 

^^Ah!**  said  Alexander,  perking  up,  *'it  is  the  last  tie  that 
holds  me  to  life — shd  says  in  this  note  that  she  took  it  for  another, 
and  that  mine  has  merit** 

*^  No  doubt !  no  dWbt !  **  said  the  other,  humouring  the  ab- 
surdity— **  how  came  the  Muse  (that  is  the  wench*s  name,  I  believe) 
into  my  office  ?  '* 

^^  She  used  ever  to  come  in,**  began  he  in  rapt  tones,  ^^  when  you 
went  out,**  he  added,  mighty  drily. 

Alexander's  next  casual  observation  was  to  this  effect — that 
once  he  had  a  soul,  but  that  now  his  Ijrre  was  broken. 

*^  Tbat*s  soon  mended,*'  sud  his  rough  comforter;  ^^  well — since 
your  liar  is  cracked** 

'*  I  said  broken,  father^t  is  broken,  and  for  me  the  business 
of  life  is  ended.'' 
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''Wen^**  said  the  parent,  whose  good-bumour  at  this  crisis 
appears  to  hare  been  inexhaustible,  '^  since  your  liar  is  broken — 
smashed,  I  hope — and  your  business  done,  or  near  it,  turn  to 
amusement  a  bit,  my  poor  lad.** 

Alexander  looked  at  him,  sunreyed  him  from  top  to  toe. 

^Amusement!"  winnied  the  inconsolable  one,  with  a  ghastly 
chuckle — ^amusement!  Where  can  broken  hearts  find  amuse- 
ment?" 

*'  In  thb  Law  !  ^  roared  Nathan,  with  cheerful,  hopeful,  healthy 
tone  and  look.  **  I  do,**  added  he ;  then,  seeing  bitter  incredulity 
on  the  poet,  he  explained,  sotio  vocCf  ^^  ^tisn't  as  if  we  were  clients^ 
ye  fool/' 

"  Never,^  shrieked  Alexander. 

Poor  Natlian  had  commanded  his  wrath  till  now,  but  this 
energetic  ^  NeTer,"*  set  him  in  a  blaze. 

"Nerer!  you  young  scamp/'  shouted  he, "  but — but— don't  put 
me  in  a  passion— when  I  tell  ye  the  exciseman's  daughter  won't 
hare  you  on  any  other  terms.** 

"  And  I  won't  have  her,  on  any  terms — she  is  a  woman.** 

^'  Well,  she  is  on  the  road  to  it — she  is  a  girl,  and  a  very  fine 
one,  and  you  are  to  make  her  a  woman — and  she  will  make  a  man 
of  you,  I  hope.** 

"  No  more  women  for  me,**  objected  the  poet.  He  then  confided 
to  an  impatient  parent  his  future  plan  of  existence— it  was  simple, 
very  simple;  he  purposed  to  live  in  a  garret  in  London,  hating  and 
hated ;  so  this  brought  matters  to  a  head. 

**  I  have  been  too  good  to  you !  vou  are  mad !  and,  by  virtue  of 
parental  authority,  I  seize  your  body,  young  man.** 

But  the  body  had  legs,  and,  for  once,  an  attorney  (ailed  to  effect 
a  seizure. 

He  slipped  under  his  father's  arm,  and  getting  a  table  between 
them,  gave  vent  to  his  despair. 

**  Since  you  are  without  pity,**  cried  be,  **  I  am  lost— farewell  for 
ever !  ^  and  he  rushed  to  the  door,  which  opened  at  that  instant 

The  father  uttered  a  deprecatory  cry,  which  died  off  into  a  semi- 
quaver of  admiration — for,  at  this  moment,  a  lady  of  dazzlinff 
beauty,  arrayed  in  a  glorious  robe  that  swept  the  ground,  crossed 
the  poet*s  path,  before  he  could  reach  the  door,  and,  with  a  calm, 
but  queen-like  gesture,  rooted  him  to  the  spot. 

She  uttered  but  one  word,  but  that  word,  as  she  spoke  it,  seemed 
capable  of  stilling  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

"Hold!*' 

No  louder  than  you  and  I  speak,  reader,  but  irresistibly. 
Such  majesty  and  composure  came  fi'om  her,  upon  them,  with 
this  simple  monosyllable.  They  stood  spell-bound.  Alexander 
thought  no  more  of  flight;  nor  Nathan  of  pursuit 

At  last,  by  one  of  those  inspirations,  Uiat  convey  truth  more 
surely  than  human  calculation  is  apt  to,  the  poet  cri^  out,  ^^  This 
is  herself,  the  other  was  a  personation  !** 

"Berenice**  took  no  notice  of  this  exclamation*  She  continued^ 
with  calm  majesty,—  Digitized  by  GooqIc 
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"  <  Listen  to  a  queen,  whose  steadfast  will 
In  chains  is  royal,  in  Rome  unconquer'd  still ; 
O'er  my  bowed  head  though  waves  of  sorrow  roIl» 
I  still  retain  the  empire  of  my  soul.'  '* 

Her  two  hearers  stood  spell-bound.  And  then  did  Alexander 
taste  the  greatest  pleasure  earth  affords — to  be  a  poet,  and  to  love 
a  great  actress,  and  to  hear  the  magic  lips  he  loved  speak  his 
own  verse.  Love,  taste,  and  vanity  were  all  gratified  at  once. 
With  what  rich  flesh  and  blood  she  clothed  his  rfiadowy  creation ; 
the  darling  of  his  brain  was  little  more  than  a  skeleton.  It  was 
reser>'ed  for  the  darling  of  his  heart  to  complete  the  creation. 
And  then  his  words,  oh !  what  a  majesty  and  glorj  they  took 
from  her  heavenly  tongue  !  They  were  words  no  more — they  were 
thunderbolts  of  speech,  and  sparks  of  audible  soul.  He  wondered 
at  himself  and  them. 

Oldfield  spoke  his  line, 

*'  O'er  my  bowed  head  though  waves  of  sorrow  roll,"* 
with  a  grand,  though  plaintive  swell^^  like  the  sea  itself— it  was 
really  wonderful. 

Alexander  had  no  conception  he  or  any  man  had  ever  written 
so  grand  a  line  as  "  O'er  my  bowed  head,  though  waves  of  sorrow 
roll.^  He  was  in  heaven.  A  moment  like  this  is  beyond  the  lot 
of  earth,  and  compensates  the  smart  that  is  apt  to  be  in  store,  all 
in  good  time,  for  the  poet  that  loves  a  great  actress,  that  is  ta 
say,  a  creature  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  the  principles  of  a 
weasel,  and  the  passions  of  a  fish  ! 

"  And  have  those  lips  graced  words  of  mine  ?  ^  gasped  Alexan- 
der.    "  My  verses,  father !" 

^' His  verses!  noP'  said  Nathan,  addressing  the  actress;  ^^can 
he  write  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  ? " 

'^  Yes  !  Alexander,  I  like  your  play,  particularly  a  scene,  where 
this  poor  queen  sacrifices  her  love  to  the  barbarous  prejudices  of 
her  captors." 

*^  My  favourite  scene !  my  favourite  scene !  Father^  she  likes 
my  favourite  scene !" 

^^  Gentlemen,  be  so  good  aa  to  lend  yourselves  to  the  situatiooi 
a  moment— here,  Susan!"  In  came  Susan,  her  eyes  very  red;  she 
had  been  employed  realizing  that  Alexander  was  not  to  be  hers. 

"  You,  sir !''  continued  Mrs.  Oldfield,  addressing  Nathan,  *^  are 
the  Consvl— the  inexorable  Father." 

"Oh!  ami?" 

"Yes!  you  must  stand  there— on  that  flower — like  a  marble 
pillar — deaf  to  all  my  entreaties.  You  are  about  to  curse  your 
son." 

"  I  curse  my  boy  ?     Never ! " 

"  Father,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  what  she  bids  you." 

"  Dress  the  scene,"  continued  she — "  farther  off,  Susan— tiiis  is 
tragedy,  don*t  huddle  together  as  they  do  in  farce  " 

"  But  I  am  in  such  trouble,  Anne." 

"  Of  course  you  are— you  are  TibuUa— you  are  jealous.  You 
spy  all  our  looks,  catch  all  our  words.    Now,  mind  your  biuineas. 
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The  stage  ia  mind.  I  ipedc  to  my  Tiberias.''  She  kicked  her 
train  adroitly  out  of  the  way,  and  flowed  like  a  wave  on  a  eahi 
day  towards  Hberius,  who  stood  ei»tra»eed,  ahnott  staggering 
mftder  the  weight  of  his  own  words,  as  thej  rolled  oyer  him: 

•*•  Obey  the  mandate  of  unfeeling  Rome; 

Make  camps  your  hearth,  the  Ifattlefield  your  home ; 
Fly  Tain  delights,  fight  for  a  glorious  nane, 
Foiget  that  e*er  we  met,  and  live  for  Fame." ' 

(In  this  last  line  she  began  to  falter  a  little.) 

"  '  Alas !  I  whom  lost  kingdoms  eould  not  sove, 
Am  mistress  of  myself  no  more.     I  lo?e ! 
I  love  you,  yet  we  part; — my  race  proscribe, 
Mr  royal  hand  disdain  this  barbarous  tribe. 
This  diadem,  that  all  the  nations  priae, 
la  an  unholy  thing  in  Roman  eyes.' " 

She  did  not  merely  speak,  she  acted  these  lines.  With  what  a 
world  of  dignity  and  pathos  she  said  ^'  my  royal  band  disdain,^' 
and  in  speaking  of  the  '^  Diadem,"  she  slowly  raised  both  hand[s, 
one  somewhat  higher  than  the  other,  and  pointed  to  her  coronet^ 
for  one  instant.  The  Pose  would  have  been  invaluable  to  Sculp- 
tor or  Painter. 

"We  are  in  the  wrong,'*  began  Nathan  soothingly,  for  the 
Queen  had  slightly  indicated  him  as  one  of  ^  the  barbarous 
tribe. ** — ^  A  lady  like  you. — ^The  Romans  are  fools-asses-dolts-and 
beasts,''  cried  Nathan,  running  the  four  substantives  into  one. 

*^  Hush  !  father  P'  cried  the  author  reproachfully. 

"  •  And  you,  young  maid,  kill  not  my  wounded  heart ; 
Ah  !  bid  me  not  from  my  Tiberius  part.'  * 

(Tears  seemed  to  choke  her  utterance.) 

**  Oh  no !  cousin,**  drawled  out  Susan,  "^ sooner  than  you  should 
die  of  grief — it  is  a  blow,  but  I  give  him  up — ** 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  Susan,  you  put  me  out." 

^  Now  it  is  too  melting,"  whined  Nathan,  "  leave  off— there,  do 
ye  leave  off, — it  is  too  meltinc." 

"Isn't  it?"  said  Alexander,  rayonnanty  *'Go  on!  go  on! 
You  whose  dry  eye — you  whose  dry  eye,  Mrs.  Oldfield.*' 

Mrs.  Oldfield  turned  full  on  Nathan,  and  sinking  her  voice  into 
a  deeper  key,  she  drove  the  following  lines,  slowly  and  surely, 
through  and  through  his  poor,  unresisting,  buttery  heart : — 

**  *  You  whose  dry  eye  looks  down  on  all  our  tears* 
Pity  yourself, — ah  !  for  yourself  have  fears. 
Alone  upon  the  earth,  some  bitter  day, 
Youll  call  your  son  your  trembling  steps  to  stay. 
Old  man !  regcet,  remorse,  will  come  too  fete ; 
In  vain  you'll  pity  then  our  sad,  sad  fiite.' 

"  But,  my  good  sir,  you  don't  bear  me  out  by  your  dumb  play, 
— yon  are  to  be  the  unrelenting  sire — ^" 

"Now,  how  ca-ca-ca-can  I,  when  yen  make*  me  blubber?** 
gulped  out  he  "  whose  dry  eye,*'  &c. 

^  And  me !"  whined  Susan. 

^' Aha!"  cried  Alexander,  with  a  hilarious  shont,^  ^^Tve  made 
them  cry  with  aqr  verses ! " 
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A  smile,  an  arch  smile  wreathed  the  Tragic  Queen's  counte- 
nance. 

Alexander  caught  it,  and  not  being  yet  come  to  his  full  conceit^ 
pulled  himself  up  short:  "No/'  cried  he,  "no!  it  was  you  who 
conquered  them  with  my  weak  weapon;  you,  whose  faee  is  spirit, 
and  whose  voice  is  music.    Enchantress,'' 

Now,  Alexander,  who  was  gracefully  inclining  towards  the 
charmer,  receiyed  a  sudden  push  from  the  excited  Nathan,  and 
fell  plump  on  his  knees. 

" Speak  again,"  cried  he,  "for  you  are  my  queen.  I  love  you. 
What  is  to  be  my  fate  ?" 

"  Alexander,"  said  Anne,  fluttering  as  she  had  never  fluttered 
before :  "  you  have  so  many  titles  to  my  esteem.  Oh  I  no,  that 
won't  do.    See,  sir,  he  does  it  almost  as  well  as  I  do. 

"  Live,  for  I  love  you ; 
Mv  life  is  his  who  saved  that  life  from  hann ; 
This  pledge  attests  the  valour  of  your  arm.    Here,  look ! " 

And  she  returned  him  his  pocket-book. 

"  His  pocket-book ! "  said  Nathan,  his  eyes  glazed  with  wonder. 
"Why,  how  did  his  tragedy  come  in  his  pocket-book;  I  mean,  his 
pocket-book  in  his  tragedy ;  which  is  the  true  part,  and  which  is 
the  lie?  Oh  I  dear,  the  dog  has  made  his  father  cry,  and  now  I 
have  begun,  I  don't  like  to  leave  off  somehow.''  Then,  before 
his  several  queries  could  be  answered,  he  continued,  "  So,  this  is 
Play  Acting,  and  it 's  a  sin !  Well,  then,  I  like  it."  Ajid  he 
dried  his  eyes,  and  cast  a  look  of  brilliant  satisfaction  on  all  the 
company. 

He  was  then  silent,  but  Alexander  saw  him  the  next  minute 
making  signals  to  him  to  put  more  fire  and  determination  into  his 
amorous  proposals. 

JBefore  he  could  execute  these  instructions^  a  clock  on  the  chim- 
neypiece  struck  three. 

.  The  actress  started,  and  literallv  bundled  father  and  son  out  of 
the  house,  for  in  those  days  plays  began  at  five  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Oldfield,  however,  invited  them  to  sup  with  her,  condi- 
tionally ;  if  she  was  not  defeated  in  "  The  RiviJ  Queens."  "  If  I 
am,"  said  she,  *^it  will  be  your  interest  to  keep  out  of  my  way; 
for,  of  course,  I  shall  attribute  it  to  the  interruptions  and  distrac- 
tions of  this  morning." 

She  said  this  with  an  arch,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rather  wicked 
look,  and  Alexander's  face  burned  in  a  moment. 

«  Oh,"  cried  he,  "  I  should  be  miserable  for  life." 

«  Should  you  ?  "  said  Anne. 
,  ^  You  know  I  must." 

^'  Well  then,"  (and  a  single  gleam  of  lightning  shot  from  her 
eyes)  *^  I  must  not  be  defeated." 

At  five  o'clock,  the  theatre  was  packed  to  the  ceiling,  and  the 
curtain  rose  upon  ^^  The  Rival  Queens,"  about  which  play  much 
nonsense  has  been  talked.    It  is  true,  there  is  bombast  in  it,  and 
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one  or  two  flpeecbes  that  smack  of  Bedlam ;  but  there  is  not  more 
bombast  than  in  other  plays  of  the  epoch,  and  there  is  ten  times 
as  much  fire.  The  play  has  also  some  excellent  turns  of  language 
and  some  great  strokes  of  nature,  in  particular  the  representation 
of  two  different  natures  agitated  to  the  utmost  bj  the  same 
passion,  jealousy,  is  full  of  genius. 

^^The  Bival  Queens*'  is  a  play  for  the  stage,  not  the  closet. 
Its  author  was  a  great  reader,  and  the  actors  who  had  the  benefit 
of  his  reading  charmed  the  public  in  all  the  parts,  but  in  process 
of  time  actors  arose  who  had  not  that  advantage,  and  '^  Alexander 
the  Chreaf  became  too  much  for  them.  They  could  not  carry  off 
bis  smoke,  or  bum  with  his  fire.  The  female  characters,  however, 
retained  their  popularity  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  the 
author,  and  of  Betterton,  the  first  ^*  Alexander.^'  They  are  the 
two  most  equal  female  characters  that  exist  in  tragedy.  Slight 
preference  is  commonly  given  by  actors  to  the  part  of  "  Boxana,*' 
but  when  Mrs.  Brace^rale  selected  that  part,  Mrs.  Oldfield  took 
"  Statira,'*  with  perfect  complacency. 

The  theatre  was  full — the  audience  in  an  unusual  state  of 
excitement. 

The  early  part  of  the  first  act  received  but  little  attention.  At 
length,  Statira  glided  on  the  scene.  She  was  greeted  with  con- 
siderable applause;  in  answer  to  which,  she  did  not  duck  and  grin, 
according  to  rule,  but  sweeping  a  rapid,  yet  dignified  curtsey,  she 
barely  indicated  her  acknowledgments,  remaining  Statira. 

**  *  Give  me  a  knife,  a  draught  of  poison,  flames  ! 
Swell,  heart !  break,  break,  thou  stubborn  thing !  *' 

Her  predecessors  had  always  been  violent  in  this  scene.  Mrs. 
Oldfield  made  distress  its  prominent  sentiment.  The  critics 
thought  her  too  quiet,  but  she  stole  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
audience,  and  enlisted  their  sympathy  on  her  side  before  the 
close  of  the  act. 

Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  who  stood  at  the  wing  during  the  scene, 
turned  round  to  her  toady,  and  said,  shrugging  her  shoulders^ 
**  Oh,  if  that  is  all  the  lady  can  do ! " 

In  the  third  act  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  made  her  entrfe  with  great 
spirit,  speaking,  as  she  came  on,  the  line— 

**  O,  joa  have  ruined  me !  I  shall  be  mad  I  ** 

She  was  received  with  great  applause,  on  which  she  instantly 
dropped  Boxana,  and  became  Mrs.  B.,  all  wreathed  in  smiles ;  the 
applause  being  ended,  she  returned  to  Boxana  as  quickly  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  after  such  a  deviation.  She  played  the  scene  with 
immense  spirit  and  fire,  and  the  applause  was  much  greater  than 
Stadra  had  obtained  in  the  first  act. 

Applause  is  the  actor^s  test  of  success. 

The  two  queens  now  came  into  collision,  and  their  dialogue  is 
so  dramatie  that  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  quoting  it,  with  all 
its  fiftults.  ^         T 
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Romarmm  Madana,  I  hope  you  viU  a  qaeeii  ibighre : 
Roxana  weeps  to  see  Statira  grieve ; 
How  noble  is  the  brave  resolve  you  jnake. 
To  qait  the  world  for  Alexander's  sake ! 
Vast  is  your  mind,  you  dare  thus  greatly  die, 
And  yield  the  kin^  to  one  so  mean  as  I ; 
'Tis  a  revenee  will  make  the  victor  smait. 
And  much  I  fear  your  death  will  break  bis  heart. 

Statira.  You  counterfeit,  I  fear,  and  know  too  well 
How  ranch  your  eyes  all  beauties  else  excel ; 
Roxana,  who  though  not  a  princess  bom, 
In  chains  could  make  the  mighty  victor  moom. 
Forgetting  power  when  wine  had  made  him  wans. 
And  senseless,  yet  even  then  you  knew  to  chaim : 
Preserve  him  by  those  arts  that  cannot  fail, 
While  I  the  loss  of  what  I  love  bewail. 

Roxanm.  I  hope  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave 
To  wait  you  to  the  grove,  where  you  would  grieve ; 
Where,  uke  the  turSe,  you  the  loss  will  moan 
Of  that  dear  mate,  and  murmur  all  alone. 

Statira,  No,  proud  triumpher  o*er  my  falling  state. 
Thou  shalt  not  stay  to  fill  me  with  my  fate ; 
Go  to  the  conquest  which  your  wiles  may  boot, 
And  tell  the  world  you  left  Statira  lost. 
Go  seize  my  faithless  Alexander's  hand. 
Both  hand  and  heart  were  once  at  my  command ; 
Grasp  his  lov'd  neck,  die  on  his  fragrant  breast. 
Love  him  like  me  whose  love  can't  be  expressed, 
He  must  be  happy,  aod  you  more  than  blest ; 
While  I  in  darkness  hide  me  from  the  day, 
That  with  my  mind  I  may  his  form  survey. 

And  think  so  long,  till  I  think  life  away. 
Roxana,  No,  sickly  virtue,  no. 

Thou  shalt  not  think,  nor  thy  love's  loss  bemoan. 

Nor  shall  past  pleasures  through  thy  fancy  run ; 
That  were  to  make  thee  blest  as  I  can  be ; 

But  thy  no-thought  I  must,  I  will  decree ; 

At  thus,  I  '11  torture  thee  till  thou  art  mad, 
Ajm!  then  no  thought  to  purpose  can  be  had. 

Statira,  How  frail,  how  cowardly  is  woman's  mind ! 

We  shriek  at  thunder,  dread  the  rustling  wind. 

And  glitt'ring  swords  the  brightest  eyes  will  blind ; 

Tet  when  strong  jealousy  inflames  the  soul. 

The  weak  will  roar,  and  calms  to  tempests  rolL 

Rival,  take  heed,  and  tempt  me  not  too  far ; 

My  blood  may  boil,  and  blushes  show  a  war. 
Roxana,  When  you  retire  to  your  romantic  cell, 

I  'II  make  thy  solitary  mansion  hell ! 

Thou  shalt  not  rest  by  day,  nor  sleep  by  night. 

But  still,  Roxana  shall  th>  spirit  fright ; 

Wanton  in  dreams  if  thou  dar'st  dream  of  bliss, 

Thy  roving  ghost  may  think  to  steal  a  kiss ; 

But  when  to  his  sought  bed  thy  wand'ring  afr 

Shall  for  the  happiness  it  wis  lied  repair. 

How  will  it  groan  to  find  thy  rival  there  ? 

How  ghastly  wilt  thou  look  when  thou  shalt  see* 

Through  the  drawn  curtains  that  great  man  and  me, 

Wearied  with  laughing  joys  shot  to  the  soul. 

While  thou  sbak  grinning  stand,  and  gnash  thy  tee^,  and  howl! 
Statira,  O  barb'rons  rage !  my  tears  1  cannot  keep» 

But  my  full  eyes  in  spite  of  me  will  weep.     . 
Roxana,  The  king  and  I  in  various  P^c^^^'^i*  i^s^QOoIc 

Clasping  each  other,  shaded  o'er  with  lawn,  "^    ^  o 
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Sh$Sl  be  the  daily  presentt  I  will  send, 

To  help  thy  sorrow  to  her  journey's  end ; 

And  when  we  hear  at  last  thy  hour  draws  nigh, 

'My  Alexander,  my  dear  loTe,  and  I, 

Will  come  and  hasten  on  thy  Hng'ring  fktes. 

And  smile  and  kiss  thr  soul  out  through  the  gratea. 

Statira,  'Tis  well,  I  thank  thee ;  thou  hast  waked  a  rage. 
Whose  boiling  now  no  temper  can  assuage ; 
I  meet  thy  tides  of  jealousy  with  more. 
Dare  thee  to  duel,  and  dash  thee  o*er  and  o'er. 

Boxanm.  What  would  you  dare  ? 

Slatira.  Whateyer  yon  dare  do, 
My  warring  thoughts  the  bloodiest  tracu  pursue  ; 
I  am  by  love  a  fury  made,  like  you  s 
Kill  or  be  killed,  thus  acted  by  despair. 

Roxana,  Sure  the  disdain'd  Statira  does  not  dare 

Statira,  Yes,  tow*ring  proud  Roxana,  but  I  dare.  ^ 

Roxana.  I  tow'r  Indeed  o'er  thee ; 
Like  a  fiur  wood,  the  shade  of  kings  I  stand, 
While  thou,  sick  weed,  dost  but  infest  the  land. 

Statira,  No,  like  an  ivy  I  will  curl  thee  round. 
Thy  sapless  trunk  of  all  its  pride  confound. 
Then  dry  and  withered,  bend  thee  to  the  ground. 
What  SysigMnbis'  threats,  objected  fears. 
My  sister's  •ighs,  and  Alexander's  tears. 
Could  not  enecif  thy  rival  rage  has  done ; 
My  soul,  whose  start  at  breach  of  oaths  begun. 
Shall  to  thy  ruin  violated  run. 
I  '11  see  the  king  in  spite  of  all  I  swore, 
Tho'  curs'd,  that  thou  may'st  never  see  him  more. 

In  tbis  female  duel  Statira  appeared  to  great  advantage.  She 
exhibited  the  more  feminine  character  of  the  two.  The  marked 
variety  of  sentiment  she  threw  into  each  speech,  contrasted  fa- 
vourably with  the  other's  somewhat  vixenish  monotony;  and  every 
now  and  then  she  gave  out  volcanic  flashes  of  great  power,  all 
the  more  eflfective  for  the  artful  reserve  she  had  hitherto  made 
of  her  physical  resources.  The  eflTect  was  electrical  when  she, 
the  tender  woman,  suddenly  wheeled  upon  her  opponent  with 
the  words  "  Rival,  take  heed,*'  etc.  And  now  came  the  climax ; 
now  it  was  that  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  paid  for  her  temporary  success. 
She  had  gone  to  the  end  of  her  tether  long  ago,  but  her  an- 
tagonist had  been  working  on  the  great  principle  of  Art — Climax. 
She  now  put  forth  the  strength  she  had  economised;  at  each 
speech  she  rose  and  swelled  higher,  and  higher,  and  higher.  Her 
frame  dilated,  her  voice  thundered,  her  eyes  lightned,  and  she 
swept  the  audience  with  her  in  the  hurricane  of  her  passion. 
There  was  a  moment's  dead  silence,  and  then  the  whole  theatre 
burst  into  acclamations  which  were  renewed  again  and  agidn 
ere  the  play  was  suffered  to  proceed.  At  the  close  of  the  scene 
Statira  had  overwhelmed  Roxana ;  and,  as  here  she  had  electrified 
the  audience,  so  in  the  concluding  passage  of  the  play  she  melted 
them  to  tears — the  piteous  anguish  of  her  regret  at  being  separated 
by  death  firom  her  lover. 

"  What,  must  I  lose  my  life,  my  lord,  for  ever  ?  " 

And  then  her  pitying  tenderness  for  his  sorrow ;  an4  then  her 
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i>rayer  to  him  to  live ;  and,  last,  that  exquisite  touch  of  woman's 
ore,  more  angelic  than  man's — 

•*  Spare  Bozana's  life ; 

'<  'Twas  love  of  you  that  caused  her  gire  me  death ;" 

and  her  death  with  no  thought  but  love,  love,  love  upon  her  lips  ; 
all  this  was  rendered  so  tenderly  and  so  divinely,  that  no  heart 
was  untouched,  and  few  eyes  were  dry  now  in  the  crowded 
theatre.  Statira  died;  the  other  figures  remained  upon  the 
stage,  but  to  the  spectators  the  play  was  over;  and  when  the 
curtain  fell  there  was  but  one  cry,  ''  Oldfield  V  "  Oldfield  V 

In  those  days  people  conceived  opinions  of  their  own  in  matters 
dramatic^  and  expressed  them  then  and  there.  Roma  locuta  est, 
and  Nance  Oldfield  walked  into  her  dressing  room  the  queen  of 
the  English  stage/' 

Two  figures  in  the  pit  had  watched  this  singular  battle  with 
thrilling  interest.  Alexander  sympathised  alternately  with  the 
actress  as  well  as  the  queen.  Nathan,  to  tell  the  truth,  after 
hanging  his  head*most  sheepishly  for  the  first  five  minutes,  yielded 
wholly  to  the  illusion  of  the  stage,  and  was  '^  transported  out 
of  this  ignorant  present''  altogether;  to  him  Boxana  and  Statira 
were  bond  fide  queens,  women,  and  rivals.  The  Oldworthys  were 
seated  in  Critic's  Row ;  and  after  a  while  Nathan's  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  disturbed  old  gentlemen  who  came  to  judge  two 
actresses,  not  to  drink  poetry  all  alive  O. 

His  neighbours  proposed  to  eject  Nathan ;  the  said  Nathan  on 
this  gave  them  a  catiJogue  of  actions,  any  one  of  which,  he  said, 
would  re-establish  his  constitutional  rights  and  give  him  his 
remedy  in  the  shape  of  damages,  he  wound  up  with  letting  them 
know  he  was  an  attomey-at-law.  On  this  they  abandoned  the 
idea  of  meddling  with  him  as  hastily  as  boys  drop  the  baked 
half-pence  in  a  scramble  provided  by  their  philanthropical  seniors. 
So  now  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  queen  of  the  stage,  and  Alexander 
had  access  to  her  as  her  admirer,  and  Nathan  had  a  long  private 
talk,  with  her,  and  then  with  some  misgivings  went  down  to 
Coventry. 

A  story  ought  to  end  with  a  marriage :  ought  it  not  f  Well, 
this  one  does  not,  because  there  are  reasons  that  compel  the 
author  to  tell  the  truth.  The  poet  did  not  marry  the  actress 
and  beget  tragedies,  and  comedies.  Love  does  not  always  end  in 
marriage,  even  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre.  But  it  led  to  a 
result,  the  value  of  which  my  old  readers  know,  and  my  young 
ones  will  learn — it  led  to  a  very  tender  and  life-long  friendship. 
And,  oh !  how  few  out  of  the  great  aggregate  of  love  affairs  lead 
to  so  high,  or  so  good,  or  so  affectionate  a  permanency  as  is  a 
tender  friendship. 

One  afternoon  Mrs.  Oldfield  wrote  rather  a  long  letter  thus 
addressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day — 
To  Mr.  Nathan  Oldworthy, 

Attomey-at-Law, 

In  the  Town  of  Coventry, 
At  his  house  there  in  the  Market  street.       j 

This,  with  all  despatch.  ^  9^^^^  ^y  v^OOgle 
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Nathan  read  it,  and  said,  "  Gk>d  forgire  me  for  thiuking  ill  of 
any  people,  because  of  their  bosiness/'  and  his  eyes  filled. 

The  letter  described  to  Nathan  an  interview  the  actress  had 
with  Alexander.  That  interview  (several  months  after  our  tale), 
was  a  long,  and  at  some  moments,  a  distressing  one,  especially  to 
poor  Alexander:  but  it  had  been  long  meditated,  and  was  fimly 
carried  out ;  in  that  interview  this  generous  woman  cc^ferred  one 
of  the  greatest  bene&ctions  on  Alexander  one  human  being  can  hope 
to  confer  on  another.  She  persuaded  a  Dramatic  Author  to  turn 
Attorney.  He  was  very  reluctant  then ;  and  very  grateful  after- 
wards. These  two  were  never  to  one  another  as  though  all  had 
never  been.  They  were  friends  as  long  as  they  were  on  earth  to- 
gether. This  was  not  so  very  long.  Alexander  lived  to  eighty- 
six  ;  but  the  great  Oldfield  died  at  forty-seven.  Whilst  she  lived, 
she  always  consulted  her  Alexander  in  all  difficulties.  One  day 
she  sent  for  him :  and  he  came  sadly  to  her  bed-side ;  it  was  to 
make  her  will.  He  was  sadder  than  she  was.  She  died.  She 
lay  in  state,  like  a  Boyal  Queen ;  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
vied  to  hold  her  pall  as  they  took  her  to  the  home  she  had  earned 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Alexander,  faithftd  to  the  last,  carried 
out  all  her  last  requests :  and  he  tried,  poor  soul,  to  rescue  her 
Fame  firom  the  cruel  fate  that  awaits  the  great  artists  of  the  scene, 
— oblivion.  He  wrote  her  Epitaph.  It  is  first-rate  of  its  kind ; 
and  prime  Latin  for  once  in  a  way  : — 

Hie  juxta  requietcit 

Tot  inter  Poetanim  laudata  nomina 

ANNA  OLDFIELD. 

Nee  ipsa  mtnore  laude  digna. 

Nunquam  inffenium  idem  ad  partes 

diTersissimas  Dobilius  fiiit. 

Ita  tamen  ut  ad  singulas 

non  &cta  sed  nata  esse  videretur. 

In  Tragosdiis 

Forme  splendor,  oris  dignitas,  incessi^  miyestas, 

Tant&  Tocis  suavitate  temperabantur 

Ut  nemo  esset  tam  aeresds  tam  durus  spectator.  * 

Quin  in  admirationem  totus  raperetur. 

In  Comoedia  autem 

Tanta  vis,  tam  venusta  hilaritas» 

Tam  curiosa  felicitas, 

Ut  neque  sufficerent  spectando  oculi, 

Neqae  plaudendo  manus. 

There,  brother,  I  have  done  what  I  can  for  your  sweetheart, 
and  I  have  reprinted  your  Epitaph,  after  one  hundred  years. 

But  neithor  you  nor  I,  nor  all  our  pens  can  fig^  against  the  laws 
that  role  the  Arts»  Each  of  the  great  Arts  fails  in  some  thing,  is 
unapproachably  great  in  others  (of  that  anon).  The  great  Artists 
of  the  Scene  are  paid  in  cash ;  they  cannot  draw  bills  at  fifty 
years^  date. 

They  are  meteors  that  blase  in  the  world's  eye — and  vanish. 

We  are  farthing  candles  that  cast  a  gleam  aU  around  four  yards 
square,  for  hours  and  hours. 

Alexander  lived  a  life  of  business,  honest,  honourable,  and 
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graceful  too;  for  the  tnie  poetic  feeling  is  ineradicable;  it  colours 
a  man's  life — ^is  not  coloured  by  it.  And  nrhen  he  bad  reached 
a  great  old  age^  it  befell  that  Alexander's  sight  grew  dim^  aad  his 
spirit  was  weary  of  the  great  city^  and  his  memory  grew  wealc^ 
and  he  forgot  parchments^  and  dates^  and  reports^  and  he  began 
to  remember  as  thot^h  it  was  y^terday — the  pleasant  fieSis^ 
where  he  had  played  among  the  lambs  and  the  butter-cups  in  the 
morning  of  his  days.  And  the  old  man  said  cahnly,  '*  Yixi  l*^ 
Therefore  now  I  will  go  down^  and  see  once  more  those  pleasant 
fields ;  and  I  will  sit  in  the  sun  a  little  while ;  and  then  I  will  lie 
beside  my  father  in  the  old  church-yard.  And  he  did  so.  It  is 
near  a  hundred  years  ago  now. 

So  Anne  Oldfield  sleeps  in  Westminster  Abbey^  near  the  poets 
whose  thoughts  took  treble  glory  from  her  while  she  adorned  the 
world.  And  Alexander  Oldworthy  lies  humbly  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  great  old  lofty  spire  in  the  town  of  CoTentry, 

Bequiescant  in  pace  I 

'^  And  all  Christian  souls^  I  pray  Hearen.'' 


RIDDLE. 

Whatever  to  my  charge  in  trust  is  placed, 
I  guard  securely  in  my  grasp  encased ; 
Unless,  when  changed  my  doom,  I  hold  within 
The  things  that  wish  to  see,  and  to  be  seen. 
With  silvery  tones  at  times  I  ring  most  clear, 
At  times  strike  harshly  on  the  troubled  ear. 
At  times  I  'm  all  for  work,  at  times  for  play. 
Or  show  of  gaudy  cobiu^s  a  display. 
When  strong,  I  'm  eager  in  my  grasp  for  gold. 
But  when  you  find  me  of  a  slighter  mould, 
Joined  to  a  band,  I  'm  hurried  far  and  near, 
And  now,  when  Christmas  all  its  pleasures  lends. 
May  you  be  cheered  by  me  from  many  friends ! 

M.  A.  B. 
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THE  PRESENT  SULTAN. 

BT   A   DIPLOILATWT   BESIDXNf  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Thsbs  is  a  large  crowd  assembled  on  the  shores  of  ibe 
Bosplioras  to  see  an  Ambassador,  who  is  goiog  to  pay  his 
Tisit  of  ceiemonj  to  the  Saltan.  Let  us  suppose  him,  for  the 
sake  of  example,  to  be  the  Austrian  Intenumcio.  He  will  do  as 
well  as  any  other.  The  new  Austrian  Internuncio  (Uierefore  1st 
HB  say),  and  his  splendid  suite,  embark  in  their  gilded  caique,  to 
have  their  first  official  audience  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sul- 
tan. The  Internuncio  is  not  only  accompanied  by  his  secretaries, 
attackSs^  interpreters,  and  a  whole  host  of  minor  officials,  but 
his  suite  is  considerably  swelled  in  number,  and  its  splendour 
vastly  increased  by  a  flock  of  Austrian  Naral  officers,  who  hare 
come  up  from  the  Dardanelles,  and  by  the  magnificent  uniforms  of 
sereral  strangers  of  distinction,  who  have  arrived  here  to  see  one 
of  the  last  acts  of  a  most  splendid  and  wonderful  Historical 
Diauna. 

Preceded  by  some  half  dozen  cavasses,  a  kind  of  body-guard 
allowed  to  the  foreign  missions  in  Turkey,  the  glittering  crowd 
marches  on,  with  not  a  little  clanking  of  spurs  and  trailing  of 
sabres ;  all  of  which  increase  the  dignity  and  imposing  nature  of  a 
grand  state  occasion  of  course  considerably.  Meantime  our  fancy 
is  busy  with  their  reception.  The  Internuncio  and  his  suite,  how- 
ever splendid,  will  surely  not  proceed  at  once  into  the  presence  of 
so  mighty  a  potentate  as  the  Sultan.  Although  most  of  the  Turks 
of  rank  and  consideration  have  been  told  quite  often  enough  of  their 
weakness  and  decay  to  understand  it  perfectly ;  and  although  the 
mild  prince  who  now  sits  upon  the  tottering  throne  of  Const|mti- 
nople,  is  said  to  be  far,  very  far,  from  vain-glorious^  yet  the  magni- 
ficent traditions  of  the  East  can  hardly  be  yet  quite  forgotten.  The 
bitter  humiliation  and  consciousness  of  his  own  impotence,  which 
mnst  ha?e  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  kind  heart  of  Abdul-Medjid 
of  late  years,  do  not,  we  think,  prevent  his  being  surrounded  with 
a  certain  faded  state»  which  will  have  something  imposing  in  it ; 
I  had  almost  said  touching.  The  incense  of  his  own  courtiers,  we 
fancy  indeed,  must  sound  like  a  most  mournful  and  unreal  mockery 
to  him,  when  he  is  torn  away  from  it  so  often,  to  submit  to  the 
stem  lecture  of  first  this  stiff-necked  ambassador,  and  then  the 
other ;  but  his»  own  rare  efforts  to  keep  up  his  dignity  may  be 
respected,  as  we  would  respect  the  fallen  fortunes  of  any  man  or 
thing,  that  has  been  great,  and  is  sorely  humbled. 

Let  us  follow  the  Internuncio  and  his  suite,  however,  and  we 
shall  judge  for  ourselves.  When  they  arrive  at  the  palace,  they 
are  conducted  by  some  stra^lers  who  happen  to  be  about  the  pa- 
lace, through  a  little  garden  formally  laid  out  in  the  old  French 
style — one  of  those  gardens  which  liave  nothing  but  the  nana ; 
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a  garden  with  little  patches  of  flower-beds  cut  into  triangles  and 
crescents,  and  having  hard,  dry,  pebbly,  useless,  paths  between — 
which  nobody  ever  does  or  could  walk  upon.  This  garden  may, 
perhaps,  cover  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  gpround,  not  more ;  and  it  is 
soon  passed.  The  Internuncio  and  his  train  have  entered  into  a 
low  stone  passage,  with  many  mysterious  doors  here  and  there. 
This  passage  too  is  very  dark,  and  rather  damp,  and  particularly- 
bare.  It  has  nothing  of  oriental  magnificence  in  it,  yet  we  are 
within  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  the  Sultan  is,  I  dare  say,  within 
hearing  of  us  somewhere.  Meantime  some  half  dozen  straggling 
servants  and  officials  appear  to  be  as  busy  as  Orientals  ever  are,  in 
showing  us  up  stairs  into  the  state  apartments.  There  is  nothing 
splendid  about  them  either.  Except  for  their  red  caps,  they 
might  easily  enough  be  inistaken  for  German  artizans  in  their 
Sunday  clothes ;  Uiey  are  quite  as  heavy,  as  awkward,  with  as 
solemn  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  with  as  baggy  trousers.  A  few 
guards,  dressed  in  brown,  with  dirty  gold  sashes,  and  having  no 
arms  but  sabres,  are  also  posted  about,  without  order  or  regularity. 
The  day  is  wet  and  drizzly;  indeed  nothing  can  be  altogether  more 
common-place  or  uncomfortable. 

Things  change  a  little  for  the  better  as  we  ascend  the  stairs, 
in  spite  of  the  dinginess  which  still  seems  to  hang  about  every- 
thing. Upon  the  first  landing  is  posted  one  of  the  palace  guards 
of  the  Sultan,  and  he  is  dressed  in  clothes  which  are  at  least 
meant  for  a  uniform.  The  intention  is  not  very  successfully  car- 
ried out;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  existed.  We  are  satisfied; 
here  is  at  least  a  commencement.  Up  the  dingy  stairs  therefore 
we  go  with  the  splendid  cortege  of  the  Internuncio,  and  from  the 
dingy  stairs  into  a  dingy  room — oh !  how  dingy;  dingier  I  vow 
than  a  Lawyer's  offices  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  It  is  ill-furnished ;  and 
there  are  not  chairs  enough  for  the  ambassador's  suite ;  more  are 
brought  in  from  another  apartment ;  but  there  are  still  not  enough, 
so  that  a  fresh  supply  must  be  sent  for.  Then  the  carpet,  which  is 
dingier  really  than  anything  ever  seen  except  the  sofas,  does  not 
half  cover  the  room,  but  this  perhaps  is  merely  Oriental  fashion, 
so  we  must  not  be  surprised.  At  last  the  Grand  Vizier  is  brought 
in,  and  the  Grand  Interpreter,  (a  high  officer  in  Turkey,)  then 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  all  dressed  in  ill-made  European 
clothes ;  and  they  are  followed  by  the  usual  pipes  and  coffee. 

The  pipes  are  handsome ;  they  have  richly  jewelled  mouth- 
pieces of  amber,  and  their  value  is  sometimes  as  preposterous  as 
an  English  race-horse.  The  coffee  also  is  served  in  little  cups  of 
jewelled  filigree,  of  which  the  best  are  made  at  Malta.  Neither 
the  coffee  nor  tobacco  is  very  good,  and  the  former  is  served  with- 
out sugar,  and  unstrained,  according  to  the  iashien  of  the  East. 
There  is  not  much  conversation;  everybody  feels  very  cold 
and  strange.  Everybody  also  is  ignorant  of  the  etiquette  of  the 
place,  and  does  not  like  to  commit  himself.  There  might,  perhaps, 
be  plenty  to  say,  for  men  must  be  dull  indeed  who  cannot  talk  to 
a  Minister  for  Foreign  affairs ;  but  to  make  a  remark  is  rather  too 
serious  a  business  to  be  repeated  often.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
Internuncio  observes,  for  want  of  anything  else  to' say,  ^^that  it  is 
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a  cold  day.**  No  sooner  is  the  dbsenration  ont  of  his  Excellences 
jDoatli,  tiban  tbe  h^id  Dragoman  leases  off  snorting  orer  his  scald- 
ing coffee,  and  dropping  what  remains  over  his  knees,  rises  with 
an  expression  of  pain  and  conAision.  A  tear  of  intense  angnish 
is  in  one  of  hb  eyes. 

'^  It  is  a  cold  aay,"*  repeats  the  Internuncio,  nodding ;  for  he  is  a 
pleasant,  cheery  man. 

The  Dragoman  does  not  hear  or  does  not  catch  the  words. 
^  It  is  a  cold  day,  tell  him,^  says  the  First  Secretary,  in  a 
sharper  tone. 

**  Whisper  to  Nooderl  to  say  it  is  a  cold  day,**  says  one  of  the 
attaclU$,  who  likes  the  interpreter,  speaking  to  anoiher  who  does 
not 

^  I  won't  speak  to  the  fellow,  tell  him  yonrself,**  is  the  answer, 
in  the  same  under  tone. 

Grand  Vizier  (who  thinks  ihe  Internuncio  is  impatient  to  see 
the  Sultan : — ^All  in  good  time. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs : — Let  us  go  ! 
Grand  Interpreter  (taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth) : — That  is 
not  it ! 

Internuncio  i — ^What  does  he  say  ? 

Ihagoman : — His  Excellency  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affidrs 
is  anxious  to  know  what  your  Excellency  said. 

Internuncio  (who  supposes  the  whole  aflair  of  the  cold  day  has 
been  settled  long  ago) : — I  ? — I  said  nothing !  What  was  said  to 
me? 

The  Dragoman  is  puzzled. 

The  friendly  aiiacM  pulls  the  Dragoman  by  the  skirts  of  his 
coat,  and  communicates  the  first  observation  of  the  Internuncio. 

Dragoman  : — His  excellency  the  Internuncio  takes  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  observe  that  it  is  a  cold  day. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affaiirs  (who  has  been  whispering  anx» 
iously  to  his  colleagues)  is  much  relieved,  and  murmurs  : — God 
is  Great !  amidst  general  silence. 

Internuncio  (smiling  pleasantly) :— Eh  ?  What  ? 
^  His  Excellency  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  observes  to 
your  Excellencv  Uiat '  God  is  Great  !* 

**  Oh,  yes !  Of  course  !  I  dare  say !    It  is  a  Turkish (in  an 

under  tone)  but  when  are  we  going  in  to  the  Sultan  ?*' 

The  Internuncio  looks  bored,  and  the  pipes  having  been 
changed  for  others  still  more  magnificent,  the  whole  party  rise. 
They  take  their  way  through  a  passage  and  pass  through  a  dingy 
curtain ;  after  which  they  find  themselves  in  a  suite  of  rooms  of 
considerable  size  but  miserably  furnished.  A  fireshly-lit  fire  of 
coal  bums  sulkily  in  one  or  two  of  the  grates,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  more  dreary  and  dispiriting.  The  rain  rattles  solemnly 
against  the  windows  of  the  palace.  The  noses  of  the  guards 
ranged  in  a  line  are  quite  red  with  cold,  and  their  hands  are  blue. 
Let  us  go  on. 

The  last  room  of  the  suite  is  smaller  than  the  rest  It  would 
be  used  as  a  refreshment-room,  if  Strauss  or  Jullien  were  to  give 
a  ball  in  the  palace.    A  coal  fire  burns  very  sluggishly  in  Jhe 
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grate»  ai^  there  is  a  plai»  sofa  wilbout  a  back,  placed  next  to  the 
wan  at  the  extreme  end.  A&  the  Intemuncw  entefs  with  his  auiieiy 
aa  individual  is  seen  to  rise  sk>wl3r  from  this  sofa,  and  he  stand* 
up  to  receiTe  the  rtsitocs.  He  is  a  dark,  wearied  looking  man,  in 
appearance  about  forty,  though  in  reality  some  ten  years  younger. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  (Wk^blue  frock  coat^  with  a  B4issian  collar. 
The  sleeves  and  the  collar  of  it  are  embroidered  with  gold  and 
diamonds :  both  his  coat  and  trousers  are  much  too  large  for  him. 
He  wears  no  ornament  but  the  nisham,  a  large  medal  of  gold  set 
with  diamonds  and  hung  round  his  neck,  and  a  heavy  Turkish 
sabre,  set  with  diamonds  also,  but  dirty.  On  his  head  is  a  red 
cap,  and  on  his  feet  black  jean  French  boots  with  varnished  tops ; 
but  so  large  it  is  marvellous  how  he  walks  in  them.  This  is 
Abdul  Medjid,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

As  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  approach,  it  ia  painful  to  see 
the  embarrassm^it  of  the  monarch.  It  appears  to  amount  to  con- 
stitutional nervousness,  and  is  evidenced  in  many  ways.  His  eyes 
wander  here  and  there^  like  those  of  a  sdioolboy  called  upon  to 
repeat  a  lesson  he  do^  not  know.  He  changes  his  feet  conti- 
nually, and  makes  spasmodic  movements  with  his  hands.  I  ami 
sure  his  beard— a  veiy  fine  one — ^is  uncomfortable  to  him,  and  that 
he  feels  as  if  he  had  a  haii  shirt  on.  I  am  still  more  sure  that  he 
feels  literally  ambassadored  to  death.  One  was  at  him  yesterday ; 
here  is  ano^er  to-day ;  and  to-morrow  is  not  the  ambassador  of 
ambassadors  announced,  the  terrible  Sir  Hector  Stubble.  Ob,  for 
a  little  rest !  Oh  for  his  ride  where  the  ^^  sweet  waters  flow  P 
Oh !  for  repose  on  the  one  true  bosom  which  waits  his  coming  in 
the  harem,  and  who  will  soothe  his  aching  temples,  and  lull  him 
softly  to  sleep  with  her  lule.  The  Internuncio  stands  forward,  his 
suite  fedl  bads,  and  he  begins  to  sneaky  while  the  cold  drops  gather 
upon  the  Sultan's  forehead,  ana  his  thumbs  ace  iievw  still  a 
minute.  His  excellency,  however,  has  not  mnch  lo  say ;  a  few  of 
the  common-place  civilities  which  are  always  paid  to  royalty^  and 
a  flourishing  encomium  on  the  power  and  glory  of  his  own  nation, 
nothing  more.  The  Snltan  replies.  What  he  says  nobody  knows. 
Not  the  best  oriental  scholar  in  the  room,  though  he  listen  with 
strained  ears,  can  make  anything  of  it.  Certain  dislocated  sen- 
tences are  jerked  painfully  from  his  majesty's  lips  in  gasps,  that  is 
all.  The  imperial  mteq^reter^  however,  is  by  no  means  at  a  loss.  He, 
at  least,  has  got  a  neat  little  speech  cut  and  dried :  he  learned  it  by 
heart  atmosque  yesterday.  So  he  begins  to  bob  and  duck  with  great 
assiduity.  He  is  a  fat  little  man,  whose  clothes  are  too  tight  foe 
him,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  advantage,  but  he  delivers  himself 
snccessftilly.  The  Sultan  looks  hopelessly  up  at  the  ceilii^  then 
down  at  his  boots ;  and  once  (oh !  how  lovingly  J  at  the  door. 
There  is  silence :  you  might  hear  a  pin  fidl,  while  every  eye  is 
tnmed  upon  the  changing  countenance  oi  the  monarch.  Then 
comes  a  bustle :  stiangers  nmst  withdraw ;  and  the  ambassador 
with  his  interpreter,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs^  and  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  Porte  remain  alone.  No  wonder  his  majesty 
lo(»ed  so  bored.    He  is  safely  tied  doMm  for  an  hour's  advice 
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agaast  every  preccuiG^ved  opinion  be  has  in  the  world,  agoiott 
his  prejodicesy  his  educalion,  bis  conscience,  and  his  religion. 
Ab,  me ! 

'*  The  weary  thing 
To  be  a  king  I  ** 

Let  us  go  scnffling  ont  widi  the  rest  of  the  throng,  taming  onr 
backs  upon  majesty  with  rather  too  little  eereniMiy.  We  shall 
Tetam  to  the  room  from  whence  we  came,  and  thare  await  the 
ambassador's  coming.  Our  feet  are  damp,  oar  noses  are  bine,  our 
-oniforms  pinch  us  under  the  arms,  our  corns  are  shooting  wilcDy. 
We  rejoice  at  the  second  appearance  of  coffee  and  pipes;  and 
when  they  are  disposed  of,  we  look  stifBy  at  each  other  from  our 
stiffly  embroidered  coat-coUars,  and  our  backs  ache  not  a  little. 

A  fair  hour  has  elapsed,  many  of  us  have  long  ceased  to  feel 
cor  noses  at  all,  and  our  pipes  have  been  burnt  out  and  carried 
away,  before  the  ambassador  returns.  He  is  quite  radiant.  He 
has  deKrered  himself  with  great  SchU.  He  is  a  kind,  good, 
jdeasant  man ;  yet  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  said  things  in  his 
private  audience  with  that  gentle  prince,  which  would  provide 
him  with  his  passports  in  twenty-ibur  hours  at  any  Court  in 
Europe.  Tea!  even  at  the  Court  of  Scbwarzwursti-Schinkens- 
hansen.  As  for  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AfEurs,  who  has  been 
only  recently  appointed,  because  his  predecess(Mr  did  not  please 
Prince  Knockoff,  he  is  quite  red  with  anger  and  humiliation, 
his  under  lip  has  fidlen,  and  he  seems  to  be  literally  wincing  cor- 
porally. If  the  ambassador  were  to  speak  to  him  suddenly, 
I  think  he  would  stand  up  with  his  hand  out  in  the  form  of  a  boy 
about  to  receive  punishment.  However,  as  I  said  before,  the 
ambassador  is  delighted,  and  his  entrance  into  the  room  causes 
quite  a  reaction  on  our  spirits.  After  a  few  words,  of  course  we 
idl  rise,  and  putting  on  our  clogs  in  the  passage,  makde  across  the 
garden,  which  has  now  become  tolerably  deep  in  mire,  and  then 
cuddling  ourselves  vp  in  our  cloaks,  return  from  whence  we 
came. 

Such  is  the  ceremony  at  the  reception  of  ambassadors  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  Year  of  Oraee  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  Fifty-three.  The  Court  of  the  Sultan  has  neither  grace, 
dignity,  nor  splendour.  I  confess  that  I  could  not  help  being 
saddened  by  the  spectacle.  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  most  just  and 
merciAil  prince  who  ever  sat  upon  that  blood-stained  throne  so 
shorn  of  that  pomp  and  power  which  all  Orientals  prize  so  highly. 
No  one  can  really  and  seriously  regret  the  humbling  of  Turkish 
power  in  Europe.  One  is  too  apt  to  remember  the  epitaph  on 
the  fiunous  brigand,  in  which  the  traveller  is  requested  not  to 
mourn  for  the  robber,  for  had  he  been  living  the  traveller  would 
have  been  dead.  The  decay  of  Mussulman  power  is  synonymous 
with  the  advance  of  Christiani^,  and  even  the  coldest  philosopher 
could  scarcely  lament  the  gradual  passing  away  of  a  race  who 
never  founded  but  one*  civilized  empire  in  the  world,  and  who, 
from   the  palsymg    influence  of   Mohammsdanism,  have    done 
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nothing  for  art,  science,  or  literature,  during  the  400  years  that 
they  have  possessed  in  wealthy  leisure  one  of  the  finest  countries 
upon  earth  ;  who  have  done  worse,  who  have  suffered  the  sands 
to  collect  upon  her  storied  monuments,  and  the  pride  of  her 
palaces  and  towers  to  crumble  into  dust  Where  stood  the 
f^orum  of  Constantine,  the  founder  of  the  city,  with  its  porticoes, 
and  lofty  columns  of  porphyry  ?  Where  is  the  colossal  statue  of 
Apollo,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias  ?  Where  is  the 
stately  Hippodrome, with  its  statues  and  obelisks?  the  Baths,  vdth 
their  three  score  statues  of  bronze  ?  the  circus,  the  theatres,  the 
schools  ?  the  marvellous  treasures  of  antiquity  which  would  have 
been  standing  to-day,  had  they  fallen  into  other  hands.  I  cannot, 
perhaps,  better  conclude  this  article  than  by  contrasting,  as 
a  reminder  to  hectoring  Ambassadors,  the  reception  which  they 
formerly  received  from  the  Ottoman  despot  with  that  I  have 
already  related.    It  may  be  useful  to  them. 

The  receptions  always  took  place  on  the  grand  Divan  d^s,  and 
immediately  after  the  payment  of  the  troops,  so  that  the  Foreign 
Envoys  might  see  the  Court  of  the  Sultan  on  parade,  and  that  the 
assembled  troops  might  give  the  stranger  a  fitting  idea  of  the 
Ottoman  might  The  Ambassador  was  usually  granted  audience 
upon  a  Tuesday,  and  as  the  Divan  assembled  shortly  after  day- 
break^ the  Ambassador  had  to  get  up  betimes  in  order  that  he  might 
? resent  himself  at  the  Bagdsche  Kapussi  (Garden  Gate  of  the 
^alace)  before  sunrise;  after  which  there  was  no  admittance. 
Here  he  was  received  by  the  Tschausch  Baschi,  an  inferior  digni- 
tary  of  the  empire,  who  was  charged  with  his  reception.  He  wel- 
comed the  stranger  envoy  as  his  guest,  and  arranged  the  order  of 
iheir  further  procession.  The  Tschausch  Baschi  rode  before  a 
Minister,  but  gave  a  kind  of  surly  precedence  to  an  Ambassador, 
riding,  however,  on  bis  right  hand,  and  before  all  the  rest  of  his 
suite.  When  the  procession  reached  the  '^  Divan  Joli,**  or  grand 
street  of  the  Divan,  it  halted,  and  the  Ambassador  proceeded  on 
foot  to  visit  the  Grand  Vizier.  He  was  often  kept  waiting  the 
pleasure  of  this  functionary  many  hours.  When  the  Vizier  deigned 
at  last  to  show  himself,  his  suite  took  precedence  of  the  Ambas- 
sador's, which  were  directed  to  march  in  order  and  at  a  measured 
pace.  A  little  further  on  they  were  brought  to  halt  again,  and  the 
High  Chamberlain  made  his  appearance,  carrying  a  silver  staff, 
which  he  struck  haughtily  on  the  ground  as  he  walked.  I  cannot 
help  fancying  he  must  have  been  a  strange  sight  Preceded  by 
the  important  functionary  with  the  silver  stick,  the  Ambassador 
and  his  train,  who  must  have  been  rather  tired  and  hungry  by  this 
time,  moved  slowly  on  once  more.  At  the  Divan  the  Ambassador 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  his  suite  behind  him.  The 
Grand  Vizier  now  caused  numerous  leather  sacks  full  of  money  to 
be  brought  to  him,  and  be^n  to  pay  the  soldiers.  A  more  perfect 
piece  of  Oriental  make-believe  than  this  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
Behind  the  place  where  the  Grand  Vizier  sat  was  a  little  window 
from  which  the  Sultan  could  see  all  that  was  going  on  without 
being  seen.    When  the  Divan  was  over,  the  Ambassador  alone  was 
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allowed  to  dine  at  the  table  of  the  Orand  Vizier,  and  his  suite  were 
bnddled  pell-mell  together,  somewhere  else. 

The  audience  being  now  requested  usually  by  the  Grand  Vizier, 
it  was  the  wont  of  the  Sultans  to  answer,  that  if  the  stranger  (the 
Ambassador)  had  been  already  clothed  and  fed  by  his  generosity, 
he  would  graciously  consent  to  receive  him.  The  reception,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place  at  once,  but  the  envoy  and  his  suite  were 
still  kept  waiting  an  hour  or  two  in  the  open  air  at  the  gate  of  the 
Sultan's  palace.  This  was  the  time  when  the  Ambassador  pre-i 
sented  his  gifts,  if  he  had  brought  any,  and  it  was  the  almost  inva- 
liable  custom  to  do  so ;  at  the  same  time  his  Excellency  and  his 
suite  were  clothed  with  costly  robes  of  oriental  magnificence,  llie 
Sultan  then  consented  to  admit  the  stranger  into  the  presence,  but 
would  not  allow  his  whole  suit  to  exceed  twelve  persons.  At  the 
audience  were  always  present  the  Rapu  Agassi,  or  chief  of  the 
white  eunuchs,  the  ^^  Sulfli  Baltadscni,"  the  long-hatred  axe* 
bearers,  and  a  crowd  of  white  eunuchs  dazzlingly  arrayed  in 
cloth  of  gold.  The  Ambassador  and  his  suite  were  borne  into  the 
presence  of  the  Sultan  by  two  stout  men  seizing  each  of  them  un- 
der the  arms  and  lifting  them  in  this  manner  off  the  ground,  after 
which  they  carried  them  rapidly  as  near  to  Majesty  as  they  were 
allowed  to  approach.  When  at  last  they  stood  before  the  Sultan, 
the  High  Chamberlain  took  them  by  their  heads  and  made  them 
bow  before  his  Highness  with  due  reverence.  The  Ambassador 
presented  his  letters  of  credence  upon  a  velvet  cushion  embroidered 
with  gold,  which  was  carried  by  nis  secretary.  The  letters  were 
xeceived  by  the  Grand  Interpreter,  who  handed  them  to  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  he  laid  them  humbly  at  the  Sultan's  feet.  During  the 
whole  interview  the  Sultan  never  deigned  to  address  a  single  word 
io  the  Ambassador.  When,  therefore,  he  had  said  what  he  had  to 
aay,  he  was  marched  off  and  dismissed  witheut  further  ceremony. 
The  Ambassador  was  never  permitted  to  see  the  Sultan  more  than 
twice.  On  the  first  occasion  to  present  his  letters  of  credence,  and 
on  the  last  to  take  leave. 

Ambassadors  were  looked  upon  with  such  small  esteem  in  Tur- 
key, that  the  representative  of  Sweden  was  once  beaten  by  a  Janis- 
sary without  being  able  to  obtain  redress.  Even  an  English 
Ambassador  lies  buried  in  unconsecrated  ground  at  the  little  island 
of  Halki^  and  the  place  of  his  interment  was  uncertain  till  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  erected  a  simple  monument  to  his  memory. 
Now,  however,  the  question  is  altered.  Ambassadors  are  every- 
thing. Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  the  present  state  of 
things  in  Turkey  may  be  said  to  exist  only  for  the  Embassies. 
They  are  above  the  law  and  the  prophet;  they  take  small  account 
of  either.  I  never  see  an  Ambassador  going  down  in  state  to 
hector  the  Sultan  without  being  filled  with  a  solemn  joy  at  the 
greatness  of  Europe  and  the  progress  of  Christianitv ;  though  now 
and  then  I  may  also,  perhaps,  own  to  a  regret  that  he  is  not  about 
to  assert  our  glory  before  a  prince  less  gentle  and  merciful,  less 
amiable  and  beloved  than  Abdul  Medjid. 

TOL.XXXV*  r^^^T^ 
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FROM   THE    CAUSERIES    DU    LUNDI. 

M.  NiEL,  librarian  to  the  Minister  of  the  Home  Department,  a 
student  of  history  and  an  amateur  of  art  of  considerable  taste  and 
judgment^  has  been  publishing,  ever  since  1848,  a  succession  of 
Portraits  or  Crayons  of  Celebrated  Persons  of  the  Sixteenth  Cerf* 
tury.  And  here  we  are  introduced  to  kings,  queens,  and  kings* 
mistresses,  who  make  already  a  folio  volume.  M.  Niel  has  been 
careful  not  to  admit  into  his  collection  anything  which  might  not 
be  authentic  and  thoroughly  original,  and  he  has  confined  him* 
self  to  one  style  of  portraits,  to  those,  namely,  which  are  drawn  in 
crayons  of  different  colours  by  the  different  artists  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Drawings  which  were  executed  in  red  chalk  and  black 
and  white  lead  pencil,  were  then  called  crayons,  says  M.  Niel ; 
they  were  tinted  and  touched  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  paintings.  These  drawings,  in  which  a  red  shade 
predominates,  and  which  are  faithful  productions,  are  chiefly  by 
unknown  artists,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  pure  French  schooL 
These  artists  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  humble  companion9 
and  followers  of  the  chroniclers,  for  they  only  sought  in  their 
rapid  sketches  to  give  a  faithful  notion  of  the  face  according  to 
their  ideas  of  it ;  the  desire  of  producing  a  close  resemblance  alone 
occupied  their  mind ;  thej  never  dreamt  of  adopting  any  foreign 
mode  of  treatment  of  their  subject. 

Francis  the  First  opens  the  volume  with  one  at  least  of  his 
brilliant  mistresses,  Namely,  the  Countess  de  Chateaubriand. 
Henry  the  Second,  who  is  giving  his  arm  to  Catherine  de  Medicis 
and  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  is  placed  next  to  him ;  then  we  have  two 
portraits  of  Mary  Stuart  when  quite  young,  and  before  and  after 
her  widowhood. 

In  this  style  of  drawing  the  men  in  general  appear  rather  to  ad- 
vantage, while,  on  the  contrary,  it  requires  a  strong  effort  of 
imagination  to  invest  many  of  the  women's  portraits  with  that  de- 
licacy of  expression  and  freshness  of  beautv  which  the  artist  never- 
tiietess  intended  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  beholders.  There 
are  two  sketches  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  at  twelve  years  old,  and 
again  between  eighteen  and  twenty,  which  are  taken  from  nature, 
and  seem  actually  endowed  with  animation.  Then  there  is  Henry 
the  Fourth,  younger  and  fresher  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
him,  it  is  Henry  of  Navarre  before  his  beard  became  grey ;  there 
is  also  a  portrait  of  his  first  wife.  Marguerite  de  France,  in  the 
prime  of  her  beauty,  but  she  is  so  much  disguised  by  her  toilet  and 
buried  in  her  ruffle,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  charms  she  possessed  to  feel  at  all  sure  that  this  doll-like' 
figure  could  ever  have  been  attractive. 

Gabrielle  d'ESstr^es,  who  stands  next  in  order,  and  looks  quite 
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stiff  and  imprisoned  in  her  rich  toilet,  would  not  be  appreciated 
without  the  aid  of  the  short  memoir  which  M.  Niel  has  affixed  to 
each  of  the  portraits,  and  which  is  prepared  with  much  care  and 
erudition. 

The  date  of  her  birth  is  not  well  known,  and  eonsequently  we 
are  ignorant  how  old  she  was  when  she  died,  so  suddenly,  in  the 
prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  M.  Niel  imagines  that  she  was 
bom' somewhere  about  1571  or  1572,  which  would  make  her  about 
twenty-eight  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
woman  not  famous  for  her  purity  of  conduct,  and  came  of  a  race 
.  remarkable  for  its  gallantries,  and  about  which  little  mention  has 
been  made. 

Madame  Gabrielle  was  the  fifth  of  six  daughters,  all  whom 
created  a  sensation  in  the  world.  Her  brother  was  the  Marquis  de 
Coeuvres,  afterwards  Marshal  d'Estrees.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
penetration  and  shrewdness,  a  gay  fellow,  and  so  clever  and  in- 
triguing that  he  made  all  the  warriors  and  negotiators  appear 
blockheads. 

One  of  her  sisters  was  Abbesse  de  Maubuisson,  whose  un- 
bridled conduct  rendered  her  so  celebrated.  Gabrielle  came  be- 
tween this  brother  and  sister ;  she  appears  not  to  have  possessed 
so  much  talent  as  her  brother,  or  to  have  been  quite  so  ill  regu* 
lated  as  her  sister  the  abbess ;  but  we  must  not  be  too  eager  to 
scrutinize  her  conduct  during  those  early  years  which  preceded 
her  acquaintance  with  Henry  the  Fourth. 

This  Prince  saw  her  in  Picardy  about  1591,  at  the  time  he  was 
carrying  on  a  war  in  the  environs  of  Rouen  and  Paris.  He  formed 
almost  a  little  capital  at  Mantes,  and  from  thence  he  flew  to  Ma- 
demoiselle d'Estrees  for  diversion,  or  else  induced  her  father 
to  take  her  to  Mantes,  but  the  bustle  there  was  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  them.  Bellegarde,  who  had  introduced  Gabrielle  to 
the  King,  soon  repented  that  he  had  done  so ;  the  jealousy  and 
rivalry  of  the  servant  and  master  have  been  tolerably  described 
in  the  history  of  Henry  the  Fourth^s  amours,  which  was  written 
by  a  person  living  at  the  period.  Mademoiselle  Guise,  afterwards 
Princess  de  Conti.  She  has  introduced  some  little  anecdotes,  which 
Madame  de  la  Fayette  afterwards  related,  when  writing  Madame's 
amours. 

Henry  the  Fourth's  passion  for  Gabrielle  seems  to  have  gone 
through  many  different  stages ;  at  its  commencement  it  appears  to 
have  been  of'  rather  a  coarse  nature.  In  order  to  emancipate  M. 
d'Estrees"  daughter  from  restraint,  the  King  thought  the  best 
thing  was  to  marry  her  to  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  M.  de  Lian- 
court.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  promised  to  go  to  her  deliverance 
before  the  end  of  the  wedding  day,  however,  he  did  not  keep  his 
promise.  The  poets  of  the  time  wrote  some  verses  on  this  mar- 
riage oi  obligatk>Q9  which  were  printed  under  Henry  the  Fourth's 
eyes,  and  which  are  not  more  indelicate  than  those  addressed  fifty 
years  before  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  or  than  those  which  were  written 
a  century  and  a  half  afterwards  to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  In 
endeavouring   to    give  a  description  of  Gabrielle's  sentiment, 
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these  poets  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  her  the  qualities  of  chas^ 
tity  and  modesty — words  which^  according  to  their  ideas,  might  b© 
used  without  any  important  meaning  being  attached  to  them.  The 
marriage  was  not  considered  very  binding,  however,  and  the  King^ 
as  soon  as  he  could,  endeavoured  to  dissolve  it.  He  recognised 
and  legitimated  the  three  children  that  he  had  successively  bjr 
Madame  de  Liancourt.  From  this  connection  sprang  the  VeiH 
ddmes,  a  valiant  and  dissolute  race,  of  which  many  members  fol- 
lowed the  original  example  both  in  irr^ularities  and  deeds  of 
prowess. 

While  Henry  the  Fourth  was  away  from  Paris,  making  war  in 
order  to  recover  his  kingdom,  his  amours  with  Gabrielle  had  not 
become  a  matter  of  state  interest*  At  most  the  King's  faithful 
servants  and  companions  might  occasionally  complain,  notwiihout- 
a  cause,  that  he  prolonged  unnecessarily  these  expeditions  and 
sieges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  mistress's  residence,  but  when 
Henry  entered  Paris,  and  became  King  of  his  rights,  all  the 
details  of  his  conduct  began  to  assume  an  air  of  importance, 
and  Madame  de  Liancourt  b^;an  to  occupy  the  Parisians'  at- 
tention. 

The  Estoikj  which  was  the  echo  of  the  lawyers'  opinions,  as 
well  as  of  that  of  the  bourgeoisie,  observes,  ^  that  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember the  13th,  1594,  the  King  came  secretly  to  Paris,  and  re- 
turned the  next  day  in  his  coach  to  Saint  Oermain-en*Laye» 
accompanied  only  by  Madame  de  Liancourt  At  his  solemn 
entry  into  Paris,  at  torchlight,  on  the  15th  of  September,  the 
King  passed  over  the  Pont  de  N6tre  Dame  on  horseback, 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
large  body  of  cavalry,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  flower  of  the 
nobility."  He  wore  a  smiling  face,  and  was  quite  delighted  to  hear 
the  people  shout  joyfully,  "  God  save  the  King!"  He  had  his  hat 
in  his  hand  continually,  especially  when  he  saluted  the  ladies,  who 
were  gazing  from  the  windows.  Madame  de  Liancourt  was  some 
little  distance  before  him,  in  a  magni6cent  uncovered  litter  loaded 
with  pearis  and  precious  stones,  so  brilliant  that  they  quite  pided 
the  light  of  the  torches ;  she  was  attired  in  a  dress  (^  Uack  satin 
ornamented  with  white  trimmings.  This  account  shows  us  that 
from  the  time  of  his  entry  into  his  reconquered  capital,  Gabrielle 
was  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  queen,  and  already  affected  the  airs 
of  royalty. 

For  Gabrielle  to  have  maintained  such  a  position  for  more  thMi 
four  years  without  any  decrease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  in- 
crease of  favour,  there  must  in  reality  have  been  a  conjugal  in- 
terregnum. Queen  Margaret,  Henry's  first  wife,  Was  now  so  only 
in  name.  She  was  banished  to  her  Chateau  d'Usson  in  Auvergne* 
The  sole  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  her  to  agree  as  to  the  form 
of  dissolving,  as  amicably  as  possible,  this  ill-assorted  union, 
an  union  which  had  on  both  sides  been  held  in  little  r^rd. 

Henry  the  Fourth  was  therefore  an  acknowledged  widower  for 
this  number  of  years ;  the  public  declaration  was  only  wanting, 
which,  since  his  conversion,  could  not  well  be  long  delayed.    Etch 
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tins  plaasible  drcnmstance  it  was  that  Gabrielle  eontrired  to 
hold  such  a  position  at  Court ;  she  filled  up  a  roid ;  for  few  hare 
iuMigined  that  she  aspired  in  reality  to  the  dignity  itself.  How- 
ever slie  gradually  gained  greater  ntrour,  and  the  King  became 
attached  to  her  both  from  habit  as  well  as  from  years.  She  ad- 
Tanced  a  step  with  each  new  child  with  which  she  presented  him. 
She  rdinquished  the  name  of  Liancourt,  and  became  Marquise  de 
Monoeauz  about  March,  1595 ;  then  in  July,  1596»she  was  created 
Dochesse  de  Beaufort.  She  was  called  simply  Madame  la  Marquise, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  merely  Madame  la  Duchesse ; 
tims  by  degrees  she  ascended  to  still  greater  good  fortune.  The 
chief  president  of  the  Parliament  in  Normandy,  Oroulard,  informs 
us,  in  nis  curious  Memoirs,  how  far  she  was  treated  as  a  princess  by 
the  King,  and  how  she  was  presented  by  him  to  the  most  learned 
Riagistrates^  as  a  person  to  whom  homage  was  due. '  ^  Thursday, 
!  the  lOUi  of  October,  1596,  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Monceaux 
*  mrrired  at  Rouen,  and  lodged  at  Saint-Ouen,  in  the  chamber  be- 
neath the  king's.  Friday,  the  11th,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to 
her,  end  also  the  Sunday,  after  baring  received  the  kinr  s  com- 
mands to  do  so  from  the  Sieurs  de  Sainte-Marie  du  Mont  and 
de  FeugoeroUes.^' 

Henry  the  Fourth  went  to  Rouen  to  be  present  at  the  Assembly 
of  Notables.  It  was  here  that  he  made  the  following  celebrated 
harangue,  which  was  at  once  blunt,  military,  and  to  the  purpose : 
*^  I  hare  not  summoned  you,  as  my  predecessors  did,  to  induce  you 
to  approve  of  my  intentions.  I  have  assembled  you  that  I  might 
receive  the  benent  of  your  counsels ;  to  give  ear  to  them,  and  to 
follow  them;  in  short,  I  desire  to  place  myself  under  your  guid- 
ance; a  desire  which  is  seldom  felt  by  kings,  greybeards,  and 
conquerors ;  but  the  immense  love  I  bear  my  subjects,*'  &c,  &c. 
He  made  diis  harangue  in  the  hall  of  the  house  where  he  took 
up  his  abode,  and  insisted  upon  having  Madame  la  Marquise's 
opinion,  for  which  purpose  she  concealed  herself  behind  some  ta- 
pestry. The  King  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  this  address, 
to  wludi  she  replied,  she  had  never  heard  anvthing  better ;  only 
she  had  been  very  much  surprised  when  he  talked  of  placing  him- 
self nnder  their  guidance.  '^  Venire  $aint  gris/'  exclaimed  the  King^ 
^  very  likely,  but  I  meant  with  my  sword  at  my  side." 

During  this  sojourn  at  Rouen,  the  Marquise  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  at  the  monastery  of  Saint-Ouen,  and  her  baptism  was 
oelrarated  with  all  the  ceremony  of  the  children  of  the  House  of 
France. 

The  first  few  years  which  followed  Henry  the  Fourth's  entry 
into  his  capital,  were  not  as  prosperous  as  might  be  supposed ; 
after  die  bursts  of  joy  for  deliverance,  fears  soon  began  to  be 
expoienced.  Though  the  civil  war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
the  contest  with  Spain  grew  more  violent  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  nay,  even  in  uie  provinces  near  Paris.  Unfortunate 
seasons,  heavy  rains,  and  contagious  diseases,  served  to  increase 
the  ahr^y  many  forebodinffs,  and  to  infect  the  imagination  of  the 
people  in  general.   The  ballets,  masquerades,  and  banquets,  whicl^ 
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were  given  nt  Court,  and  at  which  the  ladies  appeared  covere<J 
with  precious  stones,  in  the  most  extravagant  costumes,  formed  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  surrounding  misery.  To  these  enter- 
tainments Gabrielle  gave  the  ion ;  "  On  Saturday,  the  12tl% 
of  November,  1594,  a  handkerchief  was  displayed  by  an  em* 
broiderer  of  Paris,  which  had  just  been  completed  for  Madame  da 
Liancourt;  she  was  to  wear  this  handkerchief  the  next  day  at 
the  ballet ;  and  was  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  nineteen  hundred 
crowns  for  it,  and  ready  money*  The  few  particulars  that  we  gather 
from  the  Estoile  concerning  Gabrielle's  dresses  and  ornaments  are 
not  at  all  exaggerated  :  an  historical  account  was  published  some 
years  ago  of  an  inventory  of  her  furniture  and  of  her  wardrobe-. 
This  inventory  is  still  preserved  among  the  Royal  Archives? 
nothing  can  be  comparable  to  the  magnificence,  the  luxury,  the 
refined  extravagance  in  art,  which  was  to  be  observed  in  all  that  sur- 
rounded Gabrielle,  both  as  to  her  furniture,  and  as  to  her  attire^ 
When  she  rode  on  horseback,  she  preferred  to  wear  green.  "  On- 
Friday,  the  1 7th  of  March,  1595,'*  says  tiieEsioiley  "  there  was  a  ter- 
rific storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  during  which  the  King  was  in 
the  neighbourhood,  hunting  with  his  Gabrielle  (lately  created  Mar- 
quise de  Monceaux)  by  his  side.  She  was  mounted  on  horseback  like 
a  man,  dressed  entirely  in  green,  and  returned  to  Paris  with  him 
in  the  same  style.'^  In  the  inventory  of  Gabrielle's  wardrobe,  the 
description  of  this  elegant  kind  of  riding*habit  may  be  seen,  which 
gives,  perhaps,  some  notion  of  that  to  which  the  Estoile  alludes. 
A  hood  and  riding  petticoat  of  violet-coloured  satin,  embroidered 
with  silver,  and  trimmed  here  and  there  with  silver  lace  upon  a 
ground-work  of  green  satin ;  the  hood  lined  with  green  gauffred 
satin.  The  aforesaid  riding  petticoat  was  lined  with  violet*coloured 
taffetas ;  the  hat  was  also  of  violet-coloured  taffetas,  and  trimmed 
with  silver,  valued  at  two  hundred  crowns. 

At  the  baptism  of  the  Constable^s  son,  for  whom  the  King  stood 
godfather  (5th  of  March,  1597),  the  Marquise  was  present,  mag- 
nificently attired  in  a  costume  entirely  green,  and  the  King  amused 
himself  in  arranging  her  head-dress,  telling  her  that  she  had  not 
enough  brilliants  in  her  hair— she  had  only  twelve,  and  he  said  she 
ought  to  h^ve  had  fifteen. 

We  must  judge  of  the  style  of  Gabrielle^s  beauty  by  the  general 
impression  it  created  at  the  time ;  this  will  help  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  her  attractions  in  spite  of  the  stiff  and  cumbrous  dress  in 
which  her  portraits  represent  her.  She  had  a  fair  and  clear  com- 
plexion; light  hair  threaded  with  gold,  which  she  wore  turned 
back  in  a  mass  or  else  in  a  fringe  of  short  curls ;  she  had  a  fine 
forehead,  a  delicately-shaped  and  regular  nose,  a  pretty  little  rosy 
sn^iling  mouth,  and  a  winning  and  tender  expression  of  counte-^ 
nance ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  vivacity,  and  soft  and  clear.  She  was 
a  thorough  woman  in  all  her  tastes,  in  her  ambition,  and  even  with 
regard  to  her  defects.  She  was  very  agreeable  and  had  very  good 
natural  abilities,  though  she  was  not  at  all  learned,  and  the  otily 
book  found  in  her  library  was  her  prayer-book.  Without  exactly 
occupying  herself  with  politics,  she  had  some  penetration,  and 
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when  her  heart  prompted  her,  her  mind  readily  seized  upon  some 
things. 

One  day  (March,  1597)  after  dinner,  the  King  went  to  visit  his 
sister,  Madame  Catherine,  who  was  ill.  Madame  had  remained  a 
Protestant,  and  in  order  to  relieve  her  weariness,  therefore,  a  psalm 
was  chaunted  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  kite,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Calvinists.  The  King,  without  reflecting,  began  to 
sing  psalms  with  the  others,  but  Gabrielle,  who  was  sitting  next 
to  him,  immediately  perceived  how  much  mischief  might  be  manu-^ 
facturai  out  of  this  imprudence  by  any  malignant  person,  and  hastily 

E laced  her  hand  over  his  mouth,  entreating  him  not  to  sing  any 
mger,  to  which  solicitation  he  directly  yielded. 
In  spite  of  all  the  pains  she  took  to  conciliate  the  people   of 
Paris  she  found  great  difficulty  in  the  task,  and  when,  in  the 
height  of  festivity  of  mid  lent,  it  suddenly  became  known  that 
Amiens  was   surprised  by  the   Spaniards,  great  was  the  public 
indignation.     Henry  the  Fourth,  turning  towards  the  Marquise, 
who  was  crying,  said  to  her,  **My  beloved  mistress,  we  must 
lay  down  our  arms  here  awhile,  and  just  mount  our  horses  and 
wage  another  war,^^  and  he  hurried  away  to  repair  by  resolution 
and  courage  the  slight  check  which  he  had  sustained.     It  should 
be  observed  that  Gabrielle  quitted  Paris  in  her  litter  an  hour 
before  him,  as  she  did  not  feel  safe  the  moment  the  King  had 
left  the  city,  for  she  was  accused  of  having  turned  the  Kin^s  at- 
tention from  business,  and  of  having  lulled  him  in  pleasure :  the 
same  sentiments  were  entertained  towards  her  in  Paris  after  the 
taking  of  Amiens,  as  those  which  were  created  by  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, after  Rosbach.-^  Sully  has  spoken  a  great  deal  of  Gabrielle 
in  his  Memoirs,  and  his  remarks  have  been  largely  discussed.     I 
do  not  think,  however,  sufficient  justice  has  been  done  to  him. 
He  has  been  reproached  for  being  severe  and  unmannerly  in  his 
judgment  of  her,  though  originally  he  was  under  obligations  to  her 
for  his  advancement;   but  admitting  that  he  was  under   these 
obligations,  it  would  certainly  be  very  unreasonable  if  a  man  of 
such  sound  sense  and  discrimination  as  Sully  were  compelled  to 
surrender  his  opinion  of  a  woman,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
because  she  had  done  him  some  good  offices  altogether  of  a  per- 
sonal nature.     Let  us  form  our  judgment  from  the  words  of  the 
faithful  servant  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  without  either  adding  to 
them  or  detracting  anything  from  them.     As  long  as  it  was  only 
a  question  as  to  whom  the  King  should  have  about  his  person  as^ 
a  feniale  friend,  as  a  woman  to  whom  he  could  confide  his  secrets' 
and  his  griefs,  and  from  whom  he  might  receive  gentle  and  fami- 
liar consolation,^  it  will  be  seen  that  Sully  had  no  objection  to 
offer.    One  day  when  he  was  escorting  Gabrielle  on  a  journey  to 
join  the  King,  a  very  serious  coach  accident  neariy  happened  to' 
the  lady  on  the  road.    Sully,  who  thought  she  was  dead,  confesses 
that  he  felt  considerable  uneasiness  on  the  King's  account ;  how- 
ever he  inwardly  consoled  himself,  and  like  the  old  Gauls,  drily 
vesolved  how  to  act,  saying  to  himself,  "  After  all,  it  is  only  the 
loM  of  a  woman,  and  plenty  more  can  be  foun4''by€(^?)^M 
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quote  this  as  a  very  delicate  or  knightly  sentiment^  but  it  is 
Sullfs. 

At  Rennes  (1598)  when  the  King  seriously  contemplated  nuur- 
rying  Gabrielle^  and  wished,  yet  did  not  feel  sufficient  nerve,  to  en* 
ter  upon  the  subject  with  Sully,  he  one  day  took  pourage,  and  in- 
viting the  minister  to  a  stroll  in  a  garden,  kept  him  chatting  three 
hours  exactly  by  the  clock.  Of  this  conversation,  which  was  at  once 
political  and  witty,  we  have  a  very  amusing  sketch.  Henry  begins 
Dy  saying,  ^'  Let  you  and  I  take  a  turn  or  two  alone,''  at  tne  same 
time  putting  his  hand  familiarly  into  his  according  to  his  wont^ 
and  passing  his  fingers  through  SuUy's  ;  '^  I  want  to  discuss  a 
matter  at  length  with  you,  which  I  have  been  on  the  point  of 
speaking  to  you  about,  at  least  four  or  five  times,  but  some  trifle 
or  other  has  always  contrived  to  prevent  me  on  these  occasions* 
But  now  I  have  determined  to  carry  out  my  purpose/' 

He  does  not,  however,  commence  the  suDJect  for  at  least  half  an 
hour,  during  which  he  talks  of  various  other  affairs :  after  which  he 
veers  towards  the  desired  point;  yet,  with  considerable  circum- 
locution, he  mentions  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  which  he  has  had 
to  endure  to  reach  the  throne,  and  to  establish  tranquillity  in  the 
kingdom,  but  all  this,  he  says,  will  lead  to  nothing  solid  or 
durable,  if  he  possess  no  heirs.  But  acknowledging  the  ne- 
cessity for  heirs,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  a  divorce  with  Queen 
Margaret  is  being  decided  upon  and  brought  about  by  the  Pope, 
what  wife  should  he  take  ?-— of  whom  make  choice  ? 

Henry  the  Fourth  here  jests  according  to  his  custom,  and 
mixes  up  divers  sallies  with  the  consultation.  '^  My  greatest  mis- 
fortune,'' he  remarks,  ^^  would  be  to  have  an  ugly  wife,  a  spif^/id 
and  unamiable  one ;  and  if  I  marry  from  inclination,  in  order  tihat 
I  may  not  repent,  I  shall  make  seven  principal  conditions, 
namely,  beauty  of  person,  modest  tenor  of  life,  compliant  humour, 
considerable  intelligence,  great  fruitfulness,  noble  extraction,  and 
^^reat  possessions.  But  I  fully  believe,  my  friend,  that  this  woman 
IS  dead,  or  perhaps  is  not  yet  bom,  or  not  on  the  point  of  beins 
bom ;  and,  therefore,  let  you  and  I  glance  over  the  list  of  girls  and 
women,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  whom  it  may  be  desirable  for 
me  to  marry." 

This  being  agreed,  he  mns  over  the  list  of  all  the  royal  per- 
sonages who  are  disposable  in  marriage;  he  exhausts,  as  we 
might  say,  the  whole  Ootha  Almanack  of  his  time,  and  he  in- 
duces here  and  there  in  a  banter,  but  aiscovers  some  objection  to 
all  that  are  named.  Then  he  tums  Jiis  attention  to  the  ladies 
of  his  own  kingdom ;  he  speaks  of  ms  niece  De  Guise,  of  his 
cousin  De  Rohan,  the  daughter  of  his  cousin  De  Conti,  but  he 
finds  an  obstacle  to  all  these  alliances,  s-  id  concludes  by  observing, 
*'  but  if  even  all  these  women  were  to  ^uit  me,  who  could  secure 
to  me  the  three  principal  conditions  which  I  desire,  and  without 
which  I  will  have  no  wife ;  namely,  that  she  shall  bear  me  sons^ 
that  she  shall  have  a  sweet  and  compliant  disposition,  and  wit  and 
intelligence  to  soothe  and  comfort  me  in  my  home  afiairs,  and  ta 
be  able  to  rale  over  my  kingdom  and  manage  my  children  in  case 
anything  should  happen  to  me  before  they  came  of  age."  _ 
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Stillj  is  not  to  be  duped  by  this  circidtous  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  he  lets  the  King  see  it. 

^^  What  am  I  to  understand.  Sire,  by  all  these  affirmatives  and  ne- 
gatives ?  I  can  only  conclude  one  thing,  that  you  strongly  desire 
to  marry,  and  that  you  do  not  find  a  single  woman  on  earth 
adapted  to  you.  So  completely  does  this  seem  to  be  the  case, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  implore  Heaven  to  restore  the  youth 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  or  to  bring  to  life  Margaret  of  Flanders, 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourgogne,  Jeanne  la  FoUe,  Anne  de  Bretagne, 
and  Marie  Stuart,  all  rich  heiresses,  in  order  that  you  may  make  a 
choice  f^'  and  he,  in  his  turn,  began  to  joke  and  banter,  and  pro- 
poses,  as  a  last  resource,  to  have  a  proclamation  made  throughout 
tiie  kingdom,  that  all  the  fathers,  mothers,  and  guardians,  who  had 
beautiful  daughters,  who  were  tsil  and  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
five  years  old,  should  bring  them  to  Paris,  that  the  King  mieht 
choose  from  among  them  the  wife  who  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  him ;  and  he  pursued  this  ludicrous  view  of  the  question  with 
all  kinds  of  embellishments. 

The  King,  however,  still  insisted  on  three  conditions,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  himsedf  sure  of  them  beforehand,  that  the  wife  in 
question  might  be  beautiful,  that  she  might  be  gentle  and  amiable, 
and  that  she  might  bear  him  sons.  Sully  still  maintained  on  his 
side,  that  he  could  not  answer  for  any  woman ;  that  it  would  be 
previously  necessary  to  make  some  trial  with  regard  to  these 
matters.     Henry  at  length  can  contain  himself  no  longer. 

**  And  what  would  you  say,  were  I  to  name  one  ?^^ 

SuUy  feigns  astonishment^  and  is  careful  not  to  guess ;  he  is  not 
clever  enough  for  that,  he  declares. 

**  Oh,  you  cunning  fish,*'  exclaims  the  King,  "  but  I  see  well 
enough  what  you  mean  by  playing  the  ignorant  and  simpleton ;  it  is 
because  you  mtend  to  make  me  name  her,  and  I  will  do  so/*  And 
accordingly  he  names  his  mistress  Gabrielle,  as  evidently  uniting 
those  three  conditions. 

**  Not  that  I  thought  of  marrying  her,*'  said  he,  in  an  embarrassed 
tone,  endeavouring  to  make  a  half  retreat,  ''  but  I  only  wanted  to 
know  what  you  would  say,  if  one  day,  on  my  being  unable  to  find 
another,  such  a  whim  were  to  come  into  my  head.*' 

Some  time  after  this  curious  conversation  between  Sully  and 
the  King  at  Rennes,  the  baptism  of  one  of  Gabrielle's  sons  took 
place,  and  they  wished  to  treat  him  with  the  ceremony  due  to  a 
royal  child,  the  minister,  ^  'ho  objected  to  a  draft  of  this  nature 
upon  the  treasury,  exclaimi  d  aloua,  "  There  is  no  son  of  France  !  ** 
and  in  consequence  drew  u  »on  him  the  mother's  direst  anger. 

THie  whole  of  this  scent  has  been  minutely  related,  as  well  as 
the  reconciliation  which  Htnry  endeavoured  to  effect  between  his 
minister  and  his  mistress,  and  which  only  served  further  to  exas- 
perate the  latter.  The  language  which,  on  this  occasion,  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Gabrielle,  appears  to  be  quite  natural,  though  not 
of  the  most  refined  description.  These  kind  of  scenes  with  her, 
however,  were  extremely  rare.f  She  was  one  of  those  women  who 
soothe  and  cheer  those  whom  they  love,  and  who  are  the  last  to 
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create  a  c^vanrel.  Matters  irtre  is  thb  position  when  the  King  was 
taken  senously  ill^  at  Monceaux^  when  he  received  fresh  proofs  of 
her  sincere  attachineiit  to  him.  At  t^  hi^miing  of  the  yenr  1599 
Gabrielle  was  appar^dy  nearly  being  raised  to  the  aigntty  of 
queen ;  for  she  was  again  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  mother- 
From  the  moment  her  hopes  of  aaTancement  began  to  increase^ 
she  grew  particularly  courteous  and  officious  in  attention  to  all,  sa 
much  so,  indeed,  that  those  who  were  determined  not  to  like  her 
could  not  dislike  her. 

^It  is  really  astonishing,^  eoaftsses  the  satirical  D^Aabign6 
himself,  ^^  how  this  womaB,  whose  beauty  had!  no  tincture  of  earth 
in  its  character,  hss  been  able  to  lire  more  like  a  queen  than  & 
mistress  for  so  many  years  with  so  few  enemies.**  It  was  one  of 
GabrielleV  extraordinary  charms,  as  well  as  really  one  of  her  arts^ 
to  Dossess  the  power  of  inresdn^  this  equivocal  and  unblushing 
mode  of  life  with  a  kuid  of  dignity,  nay,  almost  with  an  air  of 
decency.  She  bad,  however,  some  enemies  and  a  few  rivals  ^  the 
young  Princess  of  Florence  was  already  the  subject  of  converssr 
tion.  One  day,  in  looking  over  the  portraits  of  the  marriageable 
princesses,  she  said  to  D'Aubigng,  while  pointing  to  the  likeness 
of  this  princess, ''  She  it  is  whom  I  fbar.**  The  King^s  heart  had 
not  been  so  entirely  won  over  as  it  seemed  to  be ;  indeed,  in 
spite  of  bis  well-knoviii  weakness  on  this  head,  he  had  alwajrs 
been  known  finally  to  surrender  pleasure  to  business,  for  he  had 
ever  a  principle  of  honour  in  his  composition,  which  might,  at 
the  last  moment,  triumph  over  his  love.  This  is  undoubtedly 
what  Sully  means  when  he  says  to  his  wife,  in  quitting  Paris  to 
go  to  Rosny,  in  Holy  Week,  1599,.  ^  The  cord  is  well  stretched^ 
and  the  game  would  be  exciting,  provided  the  cord  does  not 
break;*'  but  according  to  his  notion,  the  success  would  not  he  so 
great  as  certain  people  imagined.  The  mind  must  be  singularly 
constituted  that  could  conjure  this  judicious  observation  of  SuUy'a 
into  a  sign  that  he  connived  at  the  supposed  poisoning  of  G^brieUe, 
and  he  might  in  truth  say  with  Dreux  du  Badier,  ^  This  is  a  sus- 
picion worthy  of  punishment.^ 

The  rest  of  Gabrielle's  history  is  well  known..  She  left  the 
King  at  Fontainebleau  to  go  to  Paris,  in  order  to  perform  her 
devotions  during  Holy  Week ;  and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  an 
Italian  financier,  Zamet,  who  lived  near  the  Bastilk.  On  Hdy 
Thursday,  after  dinner  she  went  to  hear  the  musical  service  of 
TenebrsB,  at  the  Petit-Sainte-Autoine.  She  felt  herself  suddenly- 
indisposed  before  the  service  was  over,  and  returned  to  Zamet's; 
as  her  illness  increased,  she  was  anxious  at  once  to  leave  the 
house,  and  to  be  taken  to  the  residence  of  her  aunt,  Madame 
de  Sourdi^f:  near  the  Louvre.  She  was  aUemately  seized  with 
convulsions  and  with  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  which  in  a  few 
hours  quite  altered  her  appearance.  Iliey  announced  her  death, 
indeed,  before  she  breathed  her  last :  she  expired  during  tbo 
Friday  night,  on  the  9th  or  lOth  of  April,  1599« 
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THE  DAUPHIN  (LOUIS  THE  SEVENTEENTH). 

WITH  A  PORTBAIT, 

ISvERT  heart  capable  of  human  sympathy  grows  sad  on  recalling 
the  sufferings  and  fate  of  the  fair  child  who,  while  life  was  yet  in 
its  earliest  spring,  was  hurled  from  the  summit  of  worldly  hopes  to 
the  lowest  extremity  of  debasement  and  misery,  lliis  victim  to 
the  intemperate  fury  of  revolution,  has  since,  by  the  hollow 
mockery  of  a  political  formula,  been  enrolled  amongst  the  legiti- 
mate sovereigns  of  the  world,  as  Louis  the  Seventeenth,  King  of 
France  and  Navarre, — the  lineal  representative  of  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  sixty-six  powerful  monarchs.  Hereditary  misfortune  has 
clung  to  the  descendants  of  certain  royal  houses  for  many  suc- 
ceeding generations.  The  Stuarts  of  Scotland  and  England,  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty  of  France,  with  the  second  line  of  Valois, 
including  their  successors,  the  collateral  branches  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  have  often  been  quoted  as  pre-eminent  examples.  His- 
tory here  presents  us  with  an  almost  unvarying  record  of  tra- 
gedies, invaluable  as  instructive  lessons,  although  acutely  pain- 
ful by  the  mode  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  The  history  of  the 
young  Dauphin  is  by  £sur  the  most  heart-rending  episode  in  this 
long  tissue  of  calamity.  A  child,  not  actually  assassinated  by  a 
hlow,  merciful  in  its  conclusive  suddenness,  but  virtually  murdered 
by  slow,  homoeopathic  doses  of  poison,  directed  unceasingly  against 
the  mind  and  body.  The  guillotine,  the  bowl,  or  the  bowstring, 
would  have  been  expedients  of  humanity  compared  to  this  pro- 
tracted torture.  A  thousand  qualifying  circumstances  sustain,  alle- 
viate, or  dignify,  the  sufferings,  the  imprisonment,  the  execution, 
of  maturity  or  age.  There  is  manly  or  matronly  fortitude,  arising 
from  religious  conviction,  the  innate  consciousness  of  rectitude, 
or  the  firmness  of  moral  courage.  But  the  feeble  innocence,  the 
half-developed  intellect  of  childhood,  has  none  of  these  sustaining 
resources.  Like  the  reed  before  the  blast,  it  bends  in  powerless 
submission.  Our  own  annals  supply  examples  of  barbarism  suf- 
ficiently revolting,  but  they  arose  from  individual  tyranny  or 
jealousy,  and  can  scarcely  be  stigmatised  as  national  crimes.  The 
captivity  and  murder  of  Prince  Arthur  were  prompted  by  the  fears 
of  John;  the  assassination  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  was  contrived 
by  Queen  Isabella,  and  her  paramour  Roger  Mortimer;  Richard 
the  Second  fell  under  a  private  conspiracy ;  the  young  princes, 
sons  of  Edward  the  Fourtn  (if  they  were  murdered  in  the  Tower), 
were  the  victims  of  their  uncle  Gloucester;  the  catastrophes  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  Lady  Jane  Ghrey,  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  however 
pitiable,  were  not  without  some  colouring  of  justification,  and  were 
still  acts  of  private  vengeance  rather  than  public  cruelty.  But  the 
gradual,  predetermined  destruction  of  the  young  Dauphin,  was  the 
deliberate  deed  of  a  nation  acting  through  its  ct 
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sentatiYes — an  atrocity  without  parallel,  and  for  which  no  sophistiy 
can  set  up  the  shadow  of  an  extenuating  plea. 

*<  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done — 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  masaacre 
That  ever  yet  the  land  was  guilty  of.** 

When  Simon  the  Shoemaker  became  custodian  of  the  unfortunate 

Srince,  and  commenced  the  systematic  brutality  which  soon  on- 
ermined  his  constitution,  and  hastened  him  to  the  tomb,  he  would 
gladly  have  anticipated  the  end  by  ashorter  process.  '^  What  does  the 
Convention  intend  to  do  with  the  pernicious  urchin?^  demanded  the 
savage  of  his  employers;  **  transport  him?" — the  answer  was  in  the 
negative.  "Kill  him?"  ^'No!"—"  Poison  him?"  "No!"— "What 
then?"  ^' Why  y  get  rid  of  him:'  Howwas  this  to  be  effected?  Chabot, 
the  ex-Capuchin,  hinted,  or  rather  boldly  pointed  out  the  method, 
the  manner,  and  the  agent  "  It  must  be  the  apothecary's  business,*^ 
9aid  he, "  to  disembarrass  us  of  that  child."  After  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, on  the  28th  July,  1794,  the  idea  was  still  retained,  although 
the  successors  of  the  Terrorists  were  not  quite  such  incarnate 
demons  as  the  preceding  Action.  In  January,  1795,  Cambaceres 
delivered  his  opinion  that  there  was  "  little  danger  in  keeping  the 
ofispring  of  Louis  Capet  in  prison,  but  that  there  might  be  a  great 
deal  in  setting  them  free."  Not  long  before  the  death  of  the 
Dauphin,  Romme  said  to  Boissy  D'Anglas,  "A  few  days  more  will 
settle  the  question  of  the  braf  s  leaving  the  Temple.  He  will  go 
out,  but  it  will  not  be  upon  his  legs."  We  should  scarcely  have 
expected  that  the  life  of  a  child,  which  lasted  only  ten  years  and 
two  months,  could  have  furnished  materials  for  an  extensive  bio* 
graphy.  Yet  Mens.  A.  de  Beauchesne,  whose  work  has  been  ably 
translated  bv  Mr.  W.  HazUtt^  has  found  matter  enough  in  the 
subject  to  fill  two  most  interesting  volumes ;  and  as  the  documents 
on  which  he  has  based  his  recital  are  of  unquestionable  authenticity^ 
the  fullest  reliance  may  be  placed  on  every  particular  advanced. 
The  autographs  he  has  inserted  speak  for  themselves.  Of  no  less 
value  are  the  ample  details  included  in  Mrs.  Romer's  "Filia 
Dolorosa ;  or.  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  AngoulSme,  the  last  of 
the  Dauphines "  The  journal  of  that  ill-&^d  princess,  also 
explains  many  important  occurrences  during  the  terrible  period  of 
her  captivity,  respecting  which  it  is  impossible  that  any  other 
person  could  have  given  such  correct  information. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  calamities  which  visited  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  even  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  itself,  might  have 
been  averted,  had  the  King  possessed  the  firmness  of  mind  and 
purpose,  whicJi  alone  could  grapple  with  such  gigantic  difficulties. 
As  a  man  he  was  amiable  and  virtuous ;  as  a  king,  uncertain  and 
irresolute — ever  listening  to  the  last  counsellor,  and  letting  go  hj, 
until  irretrievably  lost,  the  golden  moment  for  decisive  action. 
During  the  first  years  of  his  marriage,  he  neglected  his  young  and 
beautiful  bride,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  wronged  her  not  by 
erratic  intrigues,  and  was  ever  faithful  to  his  conjugal  vows.  The 
derangement  of  the  public  finances,  a  leading  cause  of  the  revo- 
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hHioD,  was  not,  in  Iiis  case,  owing  to  tbe  profligate  expenditure  of 
a  legion  of  selfish  mistresses— the  Montespans,  the  rompadours, 
and  Da  Banys,  of  former  reigns — who  drained  the  vitals  of  the 
state  exchequer,  demoralized  the  manners  of  the  court,  and  lowered 
tbe  character  of  the  monarchy  itself.    Louis  the  Sixteenth  and 
Marie  Antoinette  were  married  eight  years  before  they  were  blessed 
with  children.     From  that  period,  the  love  of  the  King  for  his  wife 
became  ardent  and  unalterable.    Their  offspring  in  all  amounted 
to  four,  but  two  only  survived,  the  princess  Marie  Therese,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  ^gouleme,  and  Louis  Charles,  the  subject  of 
tbe  present  brief  notice.     The  first  Dauphin,  a  child  of  precocious 
intellect,  but  sickly  in  constitution  and  deformed  in  person,  died 
in  his  eighth  year.     The  infant  Princess  Sophie  expired  almost 
immediately  after  her  birth.    Thus  the  rojal  progeny  were  reduced 
to  Madame  Romaic,  as  she  was  called  before  her  marriage,  and  the 
second  Dauphin,   more  than  seven  years  younger  than  herself. 
During  the  life  of  his  elder  brother,  he  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Normandy.    He  was  a  beautiful  child  of  the  fairest  promise,  quick 
in  talent,  amiable  in  temper,  with  a  natural  lightness  of  heart  and 
captivating  vivacity,  apparently  intended  expressly  to  harmonise 
with  the  brilliant  destinies  that  seemed  in  store  for  him.    Too 
young  to  comprehend  the  ominous  preludes  which  ushered  in  the 
destruction  of  tbe  throne  he  ought  to  have  inherited,  his  gaiety 
never  forsook  him,  and,  with  infantine  simplicity,  he  wondered  how 
the  people  could  wish  to  harm  his  Papa,  who  was  so  fond  of  them. 
During  the  anxious  preparations  for  the  ill-omened  flight  to  Va- 
rennes,they  dressed  him  in  female  attire,  and  when  his  sister  asked 
him  if  he  knew  what  they  were  going  to  do,  the  unconscious  boy 
replied,  that  he  thought  they  were  going  to  act  a  play,  as  they  were 
disguised.  Alas!  his  innocent  dreams  were  soon  rudely  dissipated  by 
awM  realities  which  even  childhood  could  no  longer  mistake.    He 
was  rudely  torn  from  the  arms  of  the  mother  he  idolized,  the  sister 
he  adored,  and  the  friends  who  had  surrounded  him  from  infancy. 
A  young  prince,  heir  to  one  of  the  first  thrones  in  the  world,  nursed 
in  the  kp  of  luxury,  and  accustomed  to  all  the  delicate  refine- 
ments of  the  highest  rank,  was  now  forced  to  clean  his  own  room, 
make  bis  own  bed,  and  perform  the  most  menial  offices  for  the 
wretch  Simon  and  his  wife,  who  taunted  him  incessantly  with 
opprobrious  epithets,  forced  him  to  repeat  ribald  songs,  and  blas- 
pnemous  expressions,  and  to  express  his  joy  at  the  triumph  of  the 
republic  and  the  aboUtion  of  royalty.     Sometimes  he  resisted,  and 
was  beaten  into  submission.    Every  diabolical  effort  was  made  to 
Yulgarize  his  mind  and  manners,  and  to  degrade  the  descendant 
of  a  hundred  kings  to  the  level  of  the  most  brutal  ignorance.    At 
last,  he  was  stupefied  with  wine,  and  the  miscreants  held  his  hand 
while  they  compelled  him  to  trace  the  signature  of  Louis  Charles 
Capet  to  an  accusation  in  which  the  innocent  child  was  forced  to 
accuse  his  own  mother  of  crimes  too  revolting  even  to  allude  to^ 
and  the  meaning  of  which  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  compre- 
hending.   This  foul  act  was  made  the  basis  of  the  charge  on  which 
Marie  Antoinette  was  soon  after  led  to  the  scaffold.    After  this. 
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the  unhappy  Dauphin  became  silent,  abstracted,  immoveable,  and 
insensible  to  blows  or  the  affectation  of  kindness.  Tears  would 
roll  involuntarily  down  his  cheeks,  but  he  said  nothing.  His  head 
sank  on  his  hands,  and  resting  on  the  table,  he  could  seldom  be 
induced  to  look  up,  to  evince  emotion,  or  reply  to  any  interroga- 
tories, although  accompanied  by  threats  and  violence.  Once  he 
spoke,  and  if  the  heart  of  Simon  had  been  less  hard  than  the 
nether  millstone,  he  must  have  shrunk  from  the  reply  to  his  ques- 
tion. He  was  wont  to  drag  the  wretched  captive  confided  to  his 
charge  out  of  his  bed  on  a  cold  night,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
buffeting  or  kicking  him  away  again.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  the  boy  had  fallen  haJf  stunned  upon  his  own  miserable 
couch,  and  lay  there  groaning  and  faint  with  pain,  Simon  roared- 
out  with  a  savage  laugh,  '^  If  these  Vendeans  should  make  yon 
king,  Capet,  what  would  you  do  to  me?"  The  child  thought  of 
his  father's  dying  words,  and  said  without  hesitation, "  I  would 
forgive  you."  It  was  impossible  that  human  nature  could  much 
longer  endure  this  treatment,  which  had  already  lasted  nearly  two 
yeai's.  The  end  was  at  hand.  A  slight  indication  of  humanity 
appeared  in  the  re-construction  of  what  was  then  denominated  the 
Government  of  France,  and  in  February,  1795,  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  visit  Louis  Charles,  as  he  was  now  called,  and 
to  make  a  report  on  his  actual  condition.  They  found  him  seated 
at  a  common  deal  table,  playing  with  dirty  cards.  They  spoke  to 
him  kindly,  but  he  never  raised  his  head,  and  made  no  reply.  He 
appeared  to  listen  with  attention,  but  no  words  escaped  his  lips. 
Either  he  was  unconscious  of  what  they  said,  or  he  remembered  a 
former  interview,  when  other  emissaries  decoyed  him  into  the  sig- 
nature which  he  had  since  learned  was  used  against  his  mother. 
He  knew  not  that  she  was  now  beyond  their  vengeance,  but  he 
internally  determined  not  to  be  entrapped  a  second  time.  They 
offered  him  playthings,  plajrfellows,  bonbons,  cakes,  permission  to 
walk  in  the  gardens,  or  ascend  the  summit  of  the  tower.  They 
then  grew  tired  of  kindness,  and  proceeded  to  menaces.  All 
means  were  equally  fruitless.  They  desired  him  to  walk  across  the 
room.  He  obeyed  without  speaking,  and  then  returned  to  his  seat. 
They  asked  him  to  walk  a  little  longer,  whereupon  he  sat  down, 
placed  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  anything  of  him,  he  was  either  dogged  or 
idiotic.  He  ate  his  homely  dinner  without  remark,  and  when  they 
offered  him  raisins,  received  and  swallowed  them,  uttering  no  ex- 
pression of  thanks  or  consciousness.  At  this  time,  he  was  covered 
with  tumours,  and  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  rapid  consumption. 
'  His  intellect  became  gradually  weaker  and  weaker.  Had  he  even 
survived,  it  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  more 
melancholy  than  death  itself.  But  the  fiat  had  gone  forth — his  days 
were  numbered.  At  the  twelfth  hour  the  Committee  of  General 
Safety  ordered  the  celebrated  physician  Desault  to  attend  their 
prisoner.  Desault  pronounced  him  in  extreme  danger,  yet  under- 
took the  case  with  the  confidence  of  success.  But  Desault  died 
suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dumangin  and  the  surgeon  Pel* 
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letan.  These  declared  that  there  was  no  hope.  Accordingly,  on 
the  9th  June  1795,  Louis  the  Seventeenth  terminated  his  short 
and  miserable  existence.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  poisoned,  which  many  believed,  while  more  maintained 
that  he  had  escaped,  and  was  still  alive.  But  the  fact  that  he 
died  at  the  dme,  and  in  the  manner  we  have  related,  is  too  well 
substantiated  to  admit  of  dispute.  For  some  curious  particulars 
respecting  his  last  words,  his  hearing  celestial  music,  and  fancying 
that  amongst  the  angelic  voices  he  could  distinguish  that  of  his 
mother,  we  must  refer  to  the  details  given  by  M.  de  Beauchesne, 
"who  states  them  on  the  authority  of  parties  present,  by  whom  they 
were  communicated.  We  see  no  reason  to  dispute  them,  as 
instances  equally  remarkable  have  come  under  our  own  observation, 
of  the  strange  fancies  which  flit  across  the  minds  of  the  departing, 
daring  the  last  struggle  between  life  and  death.  What  is  there  in 
the  doctrines  of  our  faith  to  contradict  the  supposition  that  the 
dying  have  revelations  of  the  other  world,  while  they  are  yet 
hovering  on  the  confines  of  this  ?  Two  days  after  his  decease, 
the  body  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth  was  interred  publicly,  with 
common  decency,  but  with  no  external  marks  of  respect  or 
reverence,  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Marguerite.  The  grave  was  filled 
up — no  mound  marked  its  exact  situation.  The  soil  was  restored 
to  its  former  levels  no  trace  remained  of  the  interment,  and  subse- 
quent researches  have  hitherto  failed  in  discovering  the  spot  or 
identifying  the  remains. 

As  in  the  case  of  Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  and  other  historical 
personages,  whose  death  has  not  been  ascertained  beyond  the 
possibility  of  dispute,  many  pseudo-Dauphins  presented  them- 
selves fi'om  time  to  time,  each  claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Of  these,  the  most  plausible 
were,  Hervagault,  Bruneau,  and  Neundorf,well  known  in  England 
as  the  ^'  Duke  of  Normandy."  These  three  obtained  ardent  par- 
tizans  and  suppoiters,  and  produced  much  annoyance  to  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme  and  her  family.  But  they  were  all  gross 
and  clumsy  impostors,  their  tales  so  incoherently  arranged  and 
involving  such  palpable  contradictions,  that  it  appears  extraor- 
dinary how  any  persons,  excepting  only  very  enthusiastic  old 
ladies,  could  have  been  misled  by  them  for  a  moment.  The  case 
of  Perkin  Warbeck  was  of  a  much  superior  order.  If  not  the  real 
Duke  of  York  (which  many  suppose  he  was),  he  almost  deserved 
to  be  so  from  the  consistent  ingenuity  of  the  assumption. 

The  biographical  works  we  have  named  above  are  valuable 
contributions,  and  safe  evidences  to  quote  or  refer  to,  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  conduct,  treatment,  and  fate  of  the 
Koyal  Family  of  France.  But  for  an  ample  and  impartial  record 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  all  its  phases,  the  History  of  Mons. 
Thiers  holds  the  leading  position,  and  will  continue  to  be  read 
and  relied  on  by  present  and  future  generations,  as  the  standard 
anthority;  and  one  in  which  the  author's  clear  intellect,  and  earnest 
desire  of  representing  truth,  have  kept  him  firee  from  the  blinding 
influences  of  prejudice,  political  bias,  or  national  partu^t^.     j 
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AND   WHO   LOST    AND   WHO    WON    IT. 

By  Shirley  Brooks, 

▲UTHOA  OF  *'MIS8  VIOLET   AND   HBB  OFFBRS." 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE    UAOINO  IN   THE   GKESNROOX. 

The  '^  reading^'  of  a  new  piece  to  the  performers  who  are  to 
plmj  it,  is  a  neryoos  operation  for  a  yoang  or  inexperienced  dra- 
matist. It  it  a  first  performance  without  any  stage  aids.  AH  the 
excitement  which  a  lighted  theatre,  music,  appkuse,  noTclty  of 
effect,  bring  to  his  support,  are  wanting ;  and  all  hit  own  share  in 
the  work  stands  out  in  naked  isolation.  A  somewhat  cheerless  and 
gloomy  room,  a  group  of  keen,  but — ^until  he  has  earned  his  spurs 
-—not  sympathising  auditors,  and,  if  he  read  his  own  piece,  the  in« 
cessant  sound  of  his  own  voice,  are  adjuncts  not  likely  to  raise  an 
author's  courage.  It  requires  much  experience  and  many  successes 
to  teach  him  to  look  with  perfect  composure  upon  all  this,  to  re- 
member that  the  play  is  the  result  of  his  own  calm  and  well-con- 
sidering leisure,  that  he  sees  the  drama  as  a  whole,  whereas  the 
actors  see  it  in  parts  only,  those  parts  being  their  own,  so  far  aa 
they  can  identify  them  (for  the  characters  are  not  distributed  until 
the  reading  is  over),  and  that  their  judgment  upon  those  parts 
is  swayed  by  influences  which  are  natural  enough,  but  which 
diminish  the  value  of  the  opinion.  When  he  has  attained  this 
composure,  a  reading  becomes  a  very  agreeable  process,  for  by  that 
time  the  performers  have  acquired  a  faith  in  his  dramatic  skill, 
and  in  his  capacity  for  suiting  them  with  characters,  and  they  are 
prepared  to  laugh  at  his  wit,  or  to  applaud  his  more  effective  pas- 
sages of  declamation.  Yet,  even  then,  he  learns  to  distrust  the 
most  sincere  approbation  of  the  green-room.  The  allusion,  the 
equivoque,  that  calls  out  the  unanimous  shout  of  the  company,  often 
falls  flat  upon  the  audience,  less  trained,  as  a  body,  to  appreciate 
the  happiness  of  an  expression,  while  a  careless  quibble,  or  a  com- 
mon-place retort,  whidi  the  green-room  passes  over  in  deserved 
silence,  will  frequently  convulse  the  public  from  pit  to  gallery. 
The  author  must  make  up  his  mind  that  he  knows  nothing  further 
of  the  merits  of  his  play,  after  the  reading,  than  he  knew  before. 
The  sole  and  real  advantage  of  a  good  reading  before  intelligent 
actors^  is  the  chance  it  affords  them  of  detecting  any  accidental 
or  intended  plagiarism  from  other  dramas  (in  which  they  are 
wonderfully  acute),  and  the  opportunity  thereby  afforded  to  the 
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satbor  to  purge  himself  of  the  offe&oe  bj  removhig  the  passage 
beibre  potting  himself  upcn  the  eomntry.'  We  are  iniformed  that^ 
in  happier  days  (those  which  stdid,  bakl*headed  men,  when  thej 
hear  joa  applaud  any  modem  talent,  tell  you  with  a  pitying  smik;, 
that  yon  ought  to  have  seen),  the  reading  was  a  miniature  perform- 
imce,  so  admirably  was  it  managed;  and  that  each  actor  went  away 
with  a  mental  model  of  the  character  he  was  to  take.  And  one  ii 
rather  induced  to  believe  this,  ior  the  mass  ci  the  '^  standard  ^^  cha- 
xmcters  of  the  drama,  and  the  traditional  mode  ci  playing  them, 
jure  coiainly  wA  such  as  would  occur  naturally  to  an  artist,  but 
mxe  rather  quaint  whims  which  he  must  have  been  totight  to  em* 
body.  But,  as  what  has  been  lost  in  individuality  1^  been  gained 
in  nature,  we  will  not  complain  that  an  actor  is  now  obliged  to 
xead  his  part  before  he  can  complete  his  conception  of  it. 

Cazlyon  was  first  at  the  theatre,  distancing  Mr.  Phosphor  and  all 
the  performers.  But  they  gathered  by  degrees,  and  Bernard  pri^ 
▼ately  confessed  to  a  sort  of  mortification  of  his  literary  vanity, 
when  he  found  that  the  little  groups  into  which  the  corps  clus- 
tered^ while  awaiting  upon  the  stage  the  summons  to  the  green- 
zoom,  were  not  occupied  in  discussing  the  probable  merits  or 
mntiM>rship  of  the  new  drama,  but  upon  such  topics  as  interest 
other  people  than  actors.  Mr.  Wigsby  was  full  of  talk  about  his 
flowers,  especially  some  &voarite  roots  which  he  was  always  dig- 
ging up  and  wrapping  in  the  blankets  of  his  bed,  to  Mrs.  Wigsb]p8 
great  discouragement.  Miss  Flabbington  had  a  tale  about  a  cab- 
driver,  who  overcharged  her  eightpence  to  Chelsea,  and  Mrs. 
Boddle,  who  was  understood  to  display  some  little  occasional  want 
d  self-restraint  in  the  social  circle,  deUvered  a  curious  detail  ci 
certain  remarkable  remedies  she  employed  for  the  lumbago,  to 
which  a  habit  she  had  of  sitting  on  the  stairs,  when  convivial, 
rendered  her  subject.  And  the  benevolent  Orig,  the  Animal's 
Friend,  came  late,  but  in  high  glee,  having  sent  an  unlucky  drover 
to  the  tread-mill  for  twisting  a  calf's  tail  to  make  it  descend 
from  a  terrified  old  lady's  Bath  chair,  into  which  it  had  leaped 
from  the  Kensington  road. 

There  was,  however,  a  general  impression  among  the  actors, 
that  Carlyon,  whose  name  Mr.  Phosphor  had  casually  mentioned 
to  one  or  two  of  them,  was  a  non-existent  person,  and  that  the 
astute  manager,  or,  as  they  termed  him,  '^  dodgev  Foss,"  had 
fixed  the  name  upon  some  nobody,  for  purposes  to  be  afterwards 
made  manifest. '  He  had  been  convicted  on  previous  occasions  of 
having  announced  unlucky  pieces  as  by  persons  who  had  never  been 
heard  of  before,  or  afterwards,  but  if  the  dramas  proved  successful, 
Mr.  Phosphor,  questioned  as  to  the  authorship,  would  put  on  a 
look  of  imitation-modesty,  which  implied  that  '^  alone  he  did  it." 
If  the  play  failed,  he  never  looked  in  this  way,  but  had  a  fiction 
at  hand  about  the  author's  being  drained  with  a  broken  leg  at 
Shrewsbury. 

But  the  summons  came,  the  performers  took  their  stations  in 
the  green-room,  around  the  manager's  table,  Mr.  Wigsby  get- 
ting behind  Mr.  Pho^or,  in  order,  at  convenient  intervals,  to 
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make  faces  at  Miss  Ford^  and  cause  the  lady  to  laugh  in  the 
Tnrong  place.  Mr.  Phosphcnr  presented  Mr.  Carlyon  to  the  circle, 
as  the  author  of  the  new  play,  and  Mr.  Orig,  with  great  respect, 
begged  leave  to  touch  that  young  gentleman,  which,  having  done. 
Grig  solemnly  assured  the  other  actors  that  it  was  '^  all  right/' 
that  there  really  was  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Carlyon.  This  joke  Ber- 
nard did  not  understand,  but  Phosphor,  who  did  perfectly,  grinned 
a  remarkable  smile,  between  amusement  and  rage. 

Mr.  Phosphor,  having  again  offered  Carlyon  the  reading  of  his 
play,  which  Bernard  declined,  with  a  complimentary  speech, 
commenced  by  naming  the  characters.  This  done,  Mr.  Ghrig 
rose,  and,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  begged  to  say  one  word.  He 
was  grieved  to  have  to  do  so,  but  every  one  would  see  that  he  did  it 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — much  more.  He  said  that  it  was 
so  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  an  author  of  a  drama,  and  of  the  pro* 
fession,  that  a  performer  should  pay  every  possible  attention  to 
the  structure  and  dialogue  of  a  piece,  in  order  to  comprehend  its 
bearing,  and  to  acquire  a  due  perception  of  its  meaning,  that  he 
would  express  a  most  fervent,  but  most  'umble  hope,  that  Mrs. 
Boddle  might  be  cautioned  to  leave  off  thinking  of  that  Spanish 
onion  in  her  bedroom  cupboard,  aud  to  listen  to  what  was  going 
to  be  read. 

"  How  can  you  be  such  a  fool,  Grig  V^  said  JPhosphor,  indig- 
nantly, as  everybody  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  I  ^ve  done  my  'umble  duty  to  the  theatre,^'  said  Mr.  Grig. 
"  Go  on.'' 

The  play  was  read,  and  the  frequency  of  the  smart  and  bril- 
liant repartees,  and  a  certain  freshness  of  tone  and  treatment, 
pleased  the  audience,  and  a  series  of  approving  murmurs  came, 
very  agreeably,  upon  Carlyon's  ear.  A  general  clapping  of 
hands  greeted  the  close,  and  Bernard,  although  he  had  not 
spoken  a  word,  felt  as  if  he  were  out  of  breath. 

*'  Very  nice  indeed,''  said  Grig,  "  very  nice." 

*'  Very  smart,"  said  Wigsby.  "  One  or  two  things  that  we 
have  heard  before,  but  gentlemen  who  read  much  can't  help  that. 
The  joke  about  the  doeskin  glove  is  in  the  Forged  Ikimpike 
TicketJ' 

'*  I  never  heard  of  that  piece,"  said  Carlyon. 

''  No,  it  was  never  played  in  London,"  said  Wigsby,  ''  but 
anybody  who  knew  the  Norwich  circuit  will  remember  it,  eh. 
Grig?" 

''  Rather,"  said  Grig. 

"  We'll  strike  it  out,  of  course,"  said  Carlyon. 

"We'll  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Grig,  *'if  you  please.  I  shall 
give  it  as  bold  as  brass;  the  public  has  not  been  the  Norwich 
circuit." 

"  The  situation  in  the  green-house  you  borrowed  from  poor 
Charley  Williams's  farce — Where  '*  My  Horseradish  ?  of  course/' 
said  Mrs.  Boddle. 

'^  I  think  not,"  said  Carlyon,  smiling.  "  This  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  either  of  the  author  or  the  farce."  Cnir\ci\o 
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''  All  I  perii^M  yoa  'ye  seen  it  under  anotber  name/'  replied  the 
huiy.  ''  It  was  played  in  the  country^  and  the  title  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  locality.  It  was  called  Where  ^a  my  Norfolk  B^n  ?  in  one 
place — Where^e  my  Bath  Lozenges?  in  another^  and  Whereas  my 
JEpiom  Salts  /^  at  a  third.  I  have  played  in  it  under  all  those 
names,  and  also  daring  an  election  time  in  the  east  of  England, 
when,  to  annoy  an  inflaential  nobleman,  it  was  called  Whereas  my 
Binch  of  Curry  Potoder?'' 

*^  But  is  the  unintentional  plagiarism  so  bare-faced  f  said 
Semard,  turning  to  Phosphor :  *'  I  must — *' 

"  No  you  mustn't,'*  said  Phosphor.  "  It 's  all  right — if  people 
altered  until  they  got  something  unlike  anything  that  can  be 
remembered,  we  should  never  have  a  play  at  aU.  There's  no 
plagiarism,  bat  there's  a  green-house  in  Mrs.  Boddle's  farce,  and 
a  green-house  in  your  comedy ;  I  suppose  two  people  can  think  of 
a  green-house,  Mrs.  Boddle?^'  said  the  manager,  getting  into  a 
passion. 

''  I  didn't  say  they  couldn't,"  said  the  old  actress.  *'  I  only 
remarked  the  likeness." 

'^  There  are  many  likenesses  which  it  might  be  as  well  not  to 
remark,"  retorted  Mr.  Phosphor,  looking  insolently  at  Mrs.  Bod- 
dle,  whose  history,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  had  been  a 
little  notorious. 

''  That 's  true,"  said  the  old  lady,  offended  at  the  inuendo,  and 
rising  to  depart.  '^  I  have  heard  people  say  that  some  people 
looked  very  much  like  gentlemen,  but  I  can't  say  I  ever  remarked 
it  myself."  And,  taking  up  the  manuscript  which  Phosphor  had 
thrown  to  her,  she  went  out. 

'^  Extremely  mischievous  person  in  a  theatre,  that,"  said  Mr. 
Phosphor,  in  self-justification,  the  fact  being,  that  Mrs.  Boddle 
was  one  of  the  most  hiu|mless  old  sinners  who  ever  forgot  all  the 
errors  of  her  youth  in  favour  of  nearly  the  only  one  age  cares 
about— -one  to  which  we  have  delicately  alluded. 

"  When  do  we  do  this  ?"  asked  Grig. 

"  Monday,"  said  the  manager. 

"  Fortnight,  or  three  weeks?"  said  Grig. 

'^  Next  Monday  of  all,"  returned  Phosphor. 

''With  a  pleasing  variety  of  hooks,  over  any  number  of  sinister 
shoulders,  and  don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it?"  observed  Mr. 
Wigsby,  vaguely,  as  he  went  off  to  his  roots  in  the  blanket.  He 
was  supposed  to  imply  doubt. 

"  hizy  old  humbug ! "  said  Phosphor,  looking  after  him.  "  He 
thinks  of  nothing  but  his  blessed  cow-cabbages." 

"  But  Monday — honour,"  said  Grig,  "  because  I  want  to  be  off 
to  Brighton." 

"Well,  be  off  to  brighten,  it's  time  you  should,"  said  the 
manager,  facetiously,  "  for  you  are  deuced  dull  now.  But  we  play 
this  on  Monday,  mind." 

"  I  '11  never  forgive  you  if  we  don't,"  said  Grig,  nodding  to  the 
author,  and  departing. 

"  I  ahall  be  sure  to  break  my  heart  about  tha^J^  jf^^  Phospht^, 
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gfitetoOy,  tlie  moment  Mr.  Qng  had  disappeared.  ^'  Brighton, 
indeed  I  I  remember  when  he  was  glad  to  get  a  holiday  once  a 
week  to  Qravesend,  and  eat  shrimps,^'  continued  Phosphor  not 
clM)06ing  to  see  anything  to  the  actor's  credit  in  the  fact  that  his 
talents  had  made  lum  independent. 

''  How  do  yon  wish  me  to  dress  Lady  St.Bdlox^  Mr.  Carlyon?'' 
said  Miss  Ford^  coming  up  with  her  prettiest  smile* 

'' Dress  ?^^  said  the  surprised  author^  for  this  was  an  inquiry  he 
had  not  anticipated.  It  was  the  first  time  a  pretty  girl  had  come 
up  to  him  requesting  him  to  direct  her  toilette^  and  speaking  as 
submissively  as  if  she  had  the  slightest  intention  of  following  his 
dictation.  ^'  O — ^Lady  St.  Bdlox  is  a  leader  <rf  £Mhionable  society 
— I  am  sure  I  need  say  no  more  to  Miss  Ford.'' 

"  I  was  thinking,''  said  Anna,  ''  of — "  and  she  plunged  into  m 
pleasing  m(kmg€j  in  which  she  blended  with  great  fluoicy  m 
variety  of  choice  terms  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  French  mil* 
liner,  to  the  utter  confusion  and  rout  of  her  auditor,  to  whom  she 
finished  by  saying,  ^^  Do  you  think  that  will  do  for  the  first  dress  ?^ 

'^  Admirably,  I  should  think,''  said  Carlyon^  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  remember  something  of  this  description,  in  order  to  ask 
some  feminine  acquaintance  what  it  meant. 

''  The  second  is  an  evening  dress — a  ball  dress,  I  suppose,"  said 
Anna,  "  and  that  cannot  be  too  handsome." 

'^  Nothing  can  be  too  handsome  for  Miss  Ford,'^  said  Mr.  Car- 
lyon,  who  speedily  saw  that  he  was  assisting  at  a  firce.  And  Miss 
Ford  tripped  off  with  a  very  gracious  and  comprehensive  bow,  (as 
graciously  returned  by  the  manager,)  and  descended  to  the  neat 
brougham  which  awaited  her  at  the  very  stage  door  to  which  a  £ew 
months  ago,  the  night  must  have  been  very  bad  when  she  ventured 
to  summon  a  hack  cab. 

'^Get  in  another  change  of  dress  for  hgr,  if  yon  like,''  said  the 
manager  to  Bernard.    '^  She  likes  dress.^ 

'^  Are  not  such  things  expensive?''  said  Carlyon. 

"  We  don't  mind  it  in  some  cases,"  replied  fhosphor,  with  a  pe- 
culiar smile.  '^  Now,  Miss  Ponsonby,  what's  the  dreadful  matter 
with  you?" 

"  I  have  been  to  the  wardrobe,  sir,"  said  the  girl  timidly. 

''  Well,  I  hope  the  wardrobe's  quite  well,  and  all  the  sweet  little 
drawers  also,  not  forgetting  the  prettv  pegs.  Did  you  come  to  tell 
me  that?" 

*'  No,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  upon  whose  careworn  £EU)e  the  manager^ 
jocularity  awoke  no  smile.     '^  But  I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  she  said, 

earnestly, "  I  have  had  so  many  new  dresses  to  find  lately — 

and  there  is  a  cotton  velvet  body  there  which  is  quite  useless  now, 
but  to  which  I  could  put  skirts,  which  would  do  quite  well  for  this 
part)  and  it  would  save  me  money  which,  since  my  mother's  illness, 
I  can  hardly  spare — and,  of  course,  sir,  if  yon  chose,  the  skirts 
should  belong  to  the  theatre  afterwards." 

'^  You  both  surprise  and  shock  me,  Miss  Ponsonby,  by  your  at- 
tempt to  defiraud  the  establishment  which  r^nunerates  you.  You 
undertook  to  find  your  own  dresses,  and  if  ^|a^^  not  like  to  do 


that^  give  notice  and  leave  us.  No  lady  but  yourself  seeks  to  break 
her  engagement.  Miss  Ford's  two  dresses  in  this  very  piece  will 
cost  at  least  twenty  pounds,  and  yet  I  have  not  heard  her  com- 
plain." 

The  poor  girl  looked  np^  and  ftadied  crimson,  but  she  did  not  dare 
to  say  what  came  to  her  lips.  She  only  turned  away,  and  lingered 
fcv  some  lime  in  the  dark  lobby,  considering  what  next  article  of 
dress  she  could  best  spare  to  the  pawnbroker.  It  must  be  the 
solitary  black  silk  dres» — after  all  she  only  wore  it  when  she  went 
to  tea  at  a  friend^s — she  had  very  few  friends — and  seldom  went  to 
see  tbem — ^what  did  it  matter?  So  she  went  home,  and  began  to 
CHrash  and  carefully  re-fold  the  black  silk  dress,  for  the  pawnbroker, 
just  as  Miss  Ford,  and  a  noble  friend  upon  whose  judgment 
she  could  rely,  were  entering  Swan  and  Edgar's. 

"  Just  Kke  than  aH,  trying  to  swindle  you,  if  they  can,**  said 
Mr.  Phosphor.    ''Now  Baby  Waring,  you  come  here.** 

A  very  pretty  blue-eyed  girl,  with  a  demure  look,  but  with  a 
mouth  so  rich  and  rosy  that  it  contradicted  the  downcast  eye, 
advanced  at  this  appeal. 

"  Baby  Waring,"  said  the  manager,  "  shake  hands  with  Mr. 
Carlyon.** 

Bernard  thought  that  a  pleasanter  face  had  seldom  been  turned 
up,  with  a  half-modest,  half-wicked  smile,  to  meet  bis  look,  and 
that  a  warmer  or  softer  little  hand  had  seldom  been  placed  in  his 


"  Baby  Waring,**  said  Mr.  Phosphor — while  Bernard  retained 
the  hand — ''  listen  to  me.  At  Mr.  CarIyon*s  express  and  urgent 
desire,  I  have  allotted  to  you  the  most  splendid,  the  most  effective, 
and  the  most  magnificent  part  that  ever  was  written  for  a  young 
lady  in  this  world,  whatever  she  may  got  in  the  next.  Here  it  is, 
the  Aurora  Trevor.  If  you  play  it  to  his  satisfaction,  perhaps, 
some  day,  he  may  write  you  another.  But  if  you  do  not,  and  like- 
wise to  urine,  I  declare  to  heaven  that  not  only  shall  you  never 
speak  another  line  on  my  stage,  but  you  shall  go  on  for  attend- 
ants in  processions,  chambermaids  in  pantomimes,  and  the  back 
row  in  the  ballet  every  night  until  your  time  is  up.  Remember, 
you  are  engaged  to  me  for  evaything.     Do  you  bear  T  ** 

The  Baby  looked  in  no  wise  terrified,  but  replied,  with  a  charm- 
ing smile, 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Cariyon  will  be  so  veiy  kind  as  to  take  a  little  pains 
with  me,  and  hear  me  say  my  words.** 

"That  you  must  arrange  with  Mr.  Cariyon.  I  dare  say  he  will 
do  anything  in  reason.** 

Tbtse  was  no  particular  reason,  however,  why  Mr.  Cariyon, 
liaving  given  a  glance  which  assured  him  that  Babj  was  very  neatly 
dressed,  should  ask  her  which  way  she  was  going  to  walk,  or,  as 
1^  afternoon  was  bright,  should  suggest  to  her  to  walk  down 
Begent  Street.  Because  be  could  not  well  hear  her.say  her  words 
there.  But  Baby's  face  was  as  pretty  a  one  as  they  saw  in  all  that 
ramble,  almost  as  pretty  as  one  that  he  did  not  see,  but  which, 
in  the  comer  of  a  carriage,  turned  pale  as  Lilian  £>g^|f^(' 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 
A  DAUOHTB&  18  CLAIMED. 

But  where  was  Angela  Livingstone,  expressly  engaged  for  the 
part  of  Aurora  Trevor,  thus  transferred  to  Baby  Waring  ?  That 
very  natural  question  has  now  to  be  answered* 

She  came  to  the  theatre,  signed  her  engagement,  and  was  duly 
"  called'^  to  the  reading  of  Carlyon's  play.  But  another  call  was 
made  before  the  latter  event.  Mr.  Phosphor  was  closeted  with 
Bernard,  discussing  certain  alterations  in  the  comedy  (he  sug- 
gested them  with  a  freedom  of  treatment  by  no  means  pleasing 
to  the  writer,  who  discontentedly  saw  his  dialogue  scored  out  by 
the  foot,  under  the  pretext  of  making  the  piece  act  "  closer  ^*), 
when  a  card  came  up.  Phosphor  turned  to  Bernard^  and  said^ 
deferentially, 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  allow  this  person  to  interrupt  us  ?  It 
is  not  his  rank,  or  wealth,  of  course,  that  weighs  with  me  for  a 
single  second,  but  it  may  serve  the  interests  of  the  establishment 
if  1  see  him.  Still,  if  you  object  to  it,  my  doors  are  hermetically 
sealed  against  him  until  we  have  done.  He  may  be  a  lord^  but 
'  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.' "  And  Mr.  Phosphor  sat  immovably^ 
watching  the  reply,  as  if  uncertain  what  it  would  be,  and  pre- 
pared to  be  guided  by  Carlyon's  sentence.  The  manager  bowed 
gratefully  as  the  author's  assent  was  given,  and  the  next  moment 
admitted  the  Earl  of  Rookbury,  who  had,  according  to  his 
manner,  walked  over  everybody  and  everything,  and  by  sheer 
loftiness  of  bearing  compelled  the  daunted  officials  to  conduct 
him,  unbidden,  to  the  presence  chamber. 

*^  How  d'ye  do,  Phosphor,  old  fellow?"  said  the  Earl,  with  a 
good-humoured  familiarity  which  had  as  much  contempt  as  cour- 
tesy in  it,  and  which  Phosphor  perfectly  well  understood,  though 
affecting  to  be  greatly  gratified  at  the  Earl's  condescension. 
*^  And  how  are  you,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  he  added,  his  manner  making 
his  much  less  familiar  greeting  far  more  cordial.  ^^  I  am  disturb- 
ing a  plot,  I  fear." 

*^Mr.  Phosphor  has  just  convinced  me  to  the  contrary,  my 
Lord,"  said  Bernard,  pointing  to  his  manuscript;  ^^  he  denies  the 
existence  of  any  plot  at  all  in  what  we  are  revising." 

"Don't  pay  the  slightest  heed  to  what  he  says,"  said  Lord 
Rookbury,  seating  himself.  "None  of  these  theatrical  people 
know  anything  about  the  drama,  and  they  are  a)l  as  bigoted  as 
the  very  deuce.  I  myself  invented  the  last  scene  of  a  ballet 
once,  and  produced  a  mechanical  effect  which  the  whole  Opera- 
house  management  had  solemnly  declared  was  utterlv  impos- 
sible." 

"  I  suppose,"  sud  Phosphor,  humbly,  "  that  I  must  not  remind 
your  Lordship  of  the  circumstances  under  which  that  feat  was 
accomplished."  Prinalo 
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**  Yes,  you  may/'  said  the  E^rL  '^  You  mean  that,  as  I  said  it 
oonld  be  done,  and  as  everybody  else  said  it  could  not,  I  did  it 
at  my  own  expense/' 

^^Two  hundred  pounds  I  think  that  experiment  cost  your 
Lordship." 

^'  Quite  that,"  said  the  Earl.  *^  But  it  made  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  for  the  season.  Do  you  remember  Madame  Aglaia,  as  she 
came  gliding  up  through  the  silver  lilies  ?" 

Phosphor  remembered  that,  and  also  that  Lord  Rookbury, 
having  betted  five  hundred  pounds  with  an  exceedingly  wealthy 
and  sUly  friend  of  Madame  Aglaia  that  the  thing  coidd  be  done, 
could  very  well  afford  to  lay  oat  two  hundred  to  get  one  of  his 
dearly  beloved  *^ pulls;"  the  rather,  too,*  that  his  Lordship  had 
disputed  the  machinist's  bills,  and  starved  him  into  taking  off  a 
third  of  it.    Bat  Phosphor  did  not  mention  this. 

**  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  unwelcome  to  both  of  you,  when  you 
know  what  I've  come  about,"  said  the  Earl.  "  Phosphor's  feel- 
ings I  don't  much  care  for,  because  I  can  make  things  pleasant 
for  him,  bat  to  you,  Bernard,  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  How- 
ever, duty  knows  but  one  course." 

Carlyon  looked  doubly  curious  when  Lord  Rookbury  mentioned 
duty,  and  wondered  what  could  have  put  such  a  word  into  his 
head. 

"At  least,"  continued  his  Lordship,  "if  I  am  right  in  sup- 
posing that  you,  Mr.  Carlyon,  are  going  to  bring  out  a  piece 
her< 
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"Mr.  Carlyon  has  favoured  me  with  a  very  charming  piece," 
said  the  manager, "  into  which  we  have  thrown  all  our  best 
people,  intending  to  make  a  great  hit  with  it." 

"  It  will  be  one,"  said  the  Earl.  "  Mr.  Carlyon — I  say  it  to 
his  face — ^is  a  man  to  succeed,  and  you  are  very  lucky  in  obtaining 
his  aid — ^very  lucky.  Secure  him,  on  his  own  terms.  Master 
Phosphor,  for  you  won't  get  such  a  catch  every  day." 

"  Your  Lordship's  opinion  is  my  own,"  said  Phosphor, 

"  It  used  to  be,  in  old  times,  eh  ?"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  signifi- 
cant  look,  "  and  I  do  not  imagine  you  have  grown  any  wiser. 
But  have  you  included  among  your  performers  a  Miss  Living- 
stone?" 

"  That  young  lady  has  just  joined  us,  and  we  propose  to  en- 
trust to  her  the  leading  part  in  our  comedy." 

"  Is  she  in  the  theatre  ?" 

"I  have  some  idea  that  she  is  in  the  wardrobe,"  said  Mr. 
Phosphor.  ^-  We  have  so  little  time  to  lose  that  I  desired  her  to 
see  about  her  dresses  at  once,  and — does  your  lordship  wish  to 
know  her  ?" 

«  Please." 

The  manager  pressed  his  pedal,  and  orders  were  given  to  scour 
the  theatre  in  search  of  Miss  Livingstone. 

"  I  'U  tell  you  why  I  want  her,"  said  the  Earl.  '*  There  is  no 
need  of  mystification  and  so  forth  with  you,  Phosphor,  because — 
in  fact  you  havt  known  me  a  long  time — nor  with  you,  Carlyon, 
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because  you  are  a  man  of  the  world  and  my  Mend.     I  am.  going 
to  take  her  away  from  yoH/' 

^^  Is  iluit  absolutely  necessary,  my  Lord/'  said  Pho^hor^ 
in  a  tone  that  offended  Lord  Rookbiury,  thovgh  it  waa  most 
respectful,  and  only  appended^  to  the  manager's  concurrence  in  any 
plan  of  his  Lordship's,  a  suggestion  tiiat  the  theatre  need  not  lose 
Miss  Livingstcme's  services. 

"  Yes,  sir/'  said  the  Earl,  snapping  at  him,  viciously;  ^  for  a 
reason,  if  I  am  bound  to  give  it,  which  I  suppose  you  will  con- 
descend to  think  a  good  one.   The  young  lady  is  my  daughter." 

Carlyon  stared,  being  really  surprised.  This  was  natural,  and 
therefore  he  deserves  no  credit  for  it.  But  Hiosphor,  who  was 
surprised  at  nothing  Lord  Rookbury  could  say — perhaps  from  old 
recollections — and  who,  moreover,  did  not  place  the  slightest  ore- 
dence  in  the  assertion,  merited  great  praise  for  the  magnificent 
and  artistic  look  of  mingled  astonishment  and  pleasure  which  he 
instantly  put  on.  The  sight  of  so  good  a  piece  of  acting  brought 
back  Lord  Rookbury's  good  temper,  and  he  added  in  a  much 
more  courteous  nuinner, 

"  Yes,  so  it  appears.  It  is  one  of  those  cases — I  speak,  as  I 
said,  to  men  of  the  world — which  toill  occur,  and  in  which  one's 
only  course  is  to  make  reparation  as  soon  as  possible.  I  had  lost 
sight  of  her,  to  my  unspeakable  annoyance,  but  having  disco- 
vered her  by  an  accident,  I  am  eager  to  offer  amends  for  past 
neglect" 

Mr.  Phosphor  gradually  permitted  his  astonishment  to  subside 
from  his  face  like  a  dissolving  view,  and  to  leave  nothing  but 
pleasure,  which  he  next  deemed  it  expedient  to  dash  with  a  trifle 
of  sentiment,  so  he  set  his  eyes  tMrinkling,  and  affected  to  stifle  a 
light  sob.  He  then  got  up  to  offer  Lord  Rookbury  his  hand  in 
manly  gratulation,  but  his  Lordship,  with  a  queer  look,  put  the 
ivory  head  of  his  umbrella  into  the  manager's  gripe,  instead  of 
his  own  hand,  and  an  effect  was  spoiled* 

''  AU  right  5  thank  you,  Phosphor,"  said  the  Earl.  "  Well,  Mr. 
Carlyon,  you  don't  tell  me  whether  you  forgive  me  for  taking 
away  the  leading  lady  of  your  play." 

Bernard  scarcely  knew  what  to  believe.  But  it  seemed  the 
safest  course  to  say  that  it  would  indeed  be  selfish  to  think  of  his 
own  temporary  interests,  when  the  permanent  welfare  of  so 
charming  a  person  was  in  question.  Such  thought  no  doubt  wa» 
selfish ;  but — ^we  disguise  nothing — the  fact  did  not  prevent  Car- 
lyon's  almost  wishing  that  Lord  Rookbury's  real  or  pretended 
discovery  had  been  made  later  or  not  at  aU.  Such  are  authors. 
How  fortunate  that  the  race  is  not  numerous,  or  the  virtuous 
world  might  be  contaminated. 

"  Just  what  I  expected  you  to  say,  Bernard,"  said  the  peer, 
**  and  in  keeping  with  your  character." 

^^  I  gather,"  said  Mr«  Phosphor,  in  bland,  but  anxious  tones^ 
that  Miss  —  we  will  call  her  Livingstone,  until  further  notice, 
my  Lord — is  imaware  of  the  glad  tidings  which  we  have  just 
learned.    We  will  wiUidraw  at  her  approach^  jkor^mBr^  by  a 
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stnmger's  presence,  ibe  pore  and  holy  pleasure  of  such  a  meeting. 
Come^  my  friend,'^  he  added  to  Bernard,  doing  the  regular 
business,  and  pointing  to  the  door. 

^  Do  no  such  thing,  please,^  said  Lord  Rookbury.  ^  I  will 
thank  you,  Phosphor,  to  introduce  me,  and  Mr.  Cariyon  to  assure 
the  yoong  lady  diat  I  am  Lord  Rookbury.  Some  people  whom 
Phosphor  knows  might  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  credit  such  a  state- 
ment, the  world's  so  sadly  suspicious.^ 

^  Nay/^  said  Phosphor,  swallowing  down  all  insult  spoken  and 
implied ;  ^  when  I  gaae  upon  that  brow,  and  upon  those  features, 
and  listen  to  that  voice,  and  then  recall  those  of  the  dear  young 
lady,  the  resemblance  is  so  marked,  that  I  wonder  I  can  have 
aFoided  seeing  it.'' 

To  this  Lord  Rookbury  made  no  reply,  beyond  executing  a 
slight  grimace  at  the  ivory  handle.  The  next  moment  Angela 
came  in.  She  coloured  slightly  at  finding  herself  summoned  to  a 
triple  presence,  but  Phosphor  handed  her  a  chair,  and  Lord  Rook« 
bury,  rising,  said,  in  his  kindest  way. 

^^  I  have  a  little  communication  to  make  yon,  my  dear,  but  first 
you  should  know  who  it  is  that  has  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
you.     I  am  the  Earl  of  Rookbury.'' 

Now  if  Angy  had  been  a  better  instructed  young  lady,  it  is 
probable  that  she  might  have  been  more  disturbed  at  this  an- 
nouncement. But  what  did  she  know  of  the  leading  names  of  the 
past  half  century,  the  Parliamentary  notorieties,  the  aristocratic 
rwis  ?  How  could  she  appredate  that  strange  reputation  which 
the  old  gentleman  before  her  had  made  for  himself,  of  his  vio- 
tories  over  prime  ministers  and  prime  donme,  his  sinfulness,  and 
his  sarcasm,  and  his  stratagems,  his  boroughmongering  and  his 
turf  gambling,  his  political  stains  and  his  social  demerits  ?  To 
estimate  Lord  Rookbury,  one  must  have  been  ^  well  up"  in  fifty 
years  of  English  history,  and  you  have  no  right  to  expect  that  at 
fifty  shilUngs  a  week.  Angela  only  saw  a  tall,  remarkable,  and 
very  courteous  old  man,  who  seemed  to  have  an  interest  in  her; 
and  so,  when  he  uttered  the  name  at  which  clubs  looked  up,  and 
peers  (if  respectable)  looked  down,  she  simply  repUed, 

^  Oh,  I'm  sure  I'm  very  glad."  Meaning,  probably,  that  she 
was  glad  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

*'  As  you  have  never  seen  me  before,  and  possibly  never  heard 
of  me,"  said  the  Earl,  '^  you  should  be  assured  that  I  am  what  I 
say,  though  I  don't  suppose  you  are  likely  to  doubt  it.  Your 
manager,  Mr.  Phosphor,  has  known  me  of  old,  and  Mr.  Cariyon 
h^^  has  visited  me,  and  can  certify  to  me." 

^^  This  is,  certainly.  Lord  Rookbury,"  said  Mr.  Cariyon,  gravely. 
^  I  am  ready  to  certify  that,"  he  taid^  with  a  slight  emphasis  on 
the  last  word.  The  Earl  caught  it,  and  in  his  heart  rather  ap- 
proved the  feeling  that  enjoined  it. 

^*  1  should  not  have  thought  of  doubting  a  gentieman's  word," 
said  Angda.     ^ '  What  needs  this  iteration  ? '" 

^^  You  aie  quite  right,  my  dear,"  said  the  Earl.  ^^But  I  am 
about  to  be  somethittg  more  to  you  than  a  gentle^n^^  (i^^^^l^ 
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jon,  in  the  simplest  words^  for  I  see  that  you  are  a  girl  of  good 
sense^  in  what  position  you  and  I  suddenly  find  ourselves.  Yoa 
were  brought  up  by  a  couple  named  Lobb,  to  whose  support  you 
have  since  worthily  and  nobly  contributed^  and  with  whom  you 
are  still  residing/' 

**  Well/'  said  Angela,  *'  considering  that  you  are  speaking  of 
one's  father  and  mother,  I  don't  see  that  there  is  anything  par- 
ticularly noble  in  one's  trying  to  help  them.** 

*'And  now,  my  dear,"  said  the  Earl,  *'for  one  of  those  dis- 
coveries which  I  dare  say  you  have  made  a  hundred  times  on  the 
stage,  but  which  are  not  so  common  in  private  life.  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  your  father  stands  before  you." 

Poor  Angela  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  reply.  Her  first 
conviction  was  that  the  whole  thing  was  what  she  would,  I  fear;^ 
have  termed  a  ^^  sell,"  and  she  was  about  to  repay  it  with  a  smart 
answer.  But,  looking  at  Lord  Rookbury,  he  appeared  so  gentle- 
manly, and  so  much  in  earnest,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  him 
a  partner  in  any  mystery — and  then  there  was  Mr.  Carlyon, 
whose  character  she  knew  through  Paul  Chequerbent,  and  he 
stood  gravely  by,  a  witness — and  lastly,  the  manager  was  doing 
one  of  his  very  best  bits  of  pantomimic  sympathy,  which  Angela 
did  not  yet  know  him  well  enough  to  estimate  duly.  She  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  then  sat  down  again,  sorely  troubled. 

^^  I  can  quite  understand  your  surprise,  my  dear  child,"  said 
the  Earl.  "As  yet,  indeed,  you  hardly  believe  us  in  earnest. 
This  you  will  very  soon  find  is  the  case,  but  it  will  be  kindest 
to  you  to  defer  any  other  explanations  until  you  have  some- 
what re-collected  yourself.  I  have  no  desire  for  an  (clair- 
cissement  or  a  denouement.  Only  understand  this — I  have  re- 
cently discovered  our  relationship,  and  am  anxious  to  make 
amends  to  you  for  the  long  time  it  has  remained  undiscovered. 
I  preferred  seeing  you  here  to  visiting  you  at  home,  because  here 
I  am  known,  and  because  I  also  wished  to  tell  you,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Phosphor,  that  the  stage  is  no  longer  your  calling. 
Now,  my  dear  child,  give  me  your  hand.  There.  And  now,  not 
another  word  until  you  have  had  time  to  think.  Take  this  card, 
and  come  to  my  house  in  Acheron  Square,  as  soon  as  you  feel 
disposed.  I  will  be  at  home  all  to-morrow  morning.  Then  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  what  I  intend  to  do  for  you." 

He  drew  the  girl  towards  him,  bewildered  and  trembling,  and 
kissed  her  forehead. 

"Mr.  Carlyon,"  he  said,  "you  are  an  acquaintance  of  my 
daughter's,  and  a  friend  of  my  own.  I  shall  be  much  indebted 
for  your  kind  offices  in  assuring  this  child  of  the  reality  of  what 
she  has  heard,  and  which  seems  to  her  like  a  dream.  Tou  will 
also  advise  her  on  one  or  two  other  matters.'' 

Angela  began  to  cry,  poor  girL 

"To-morrow,  in  Acheron  Square,"  said  the  Earl,  pressing  her 
hand.  "  Until  then,  the  less  tve  say  to  one  another,  the  better. 
Phosphor,  I  will  see  you  in  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Cariyon,  I  have 
some  little  claim,  is  it  not  so,  to  ask  your  assistance  ?"  qqIc 
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*^  ETery  daim^  my  lord,**  said  Carljron.  *^  But  one  word  with 
yon,  before  matters  go  further/' 

^  I  know  the  word,^  said  the  Ear],  smiling ;  ^^  and,  all  things 
considered,  I  hare  no  right  to  be  offended  at  your  saying  it.  I 
will  anticipate  it.  C!ome  this  way.**  And  they  went  out  together, 
and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  Carlyon  returned,  looking  thoughtful, 
but  not  dissatisfied.  I  hope  I  need  not  say  that  the  regret  at  the 
injury  to  his  play  had  utterly  vanished  from  his  mind. 

Angela  looked  up  at  him  quite  piteously,  as  he  approached  her, 
and  begged  him  to  tell  her  what  it  all  meant,  ana  whether  they 
were  playing  with  her  feelings. 

*'Certadnly  not,  dear  Miss  Livingstone,^  said  Bernard.  *^That 
person,  I  am  able  to  assure  you,  is  Lord  Rookbury,  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  influential  men  of  the  day.  He  has  just 
assured  me,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  you  are  his  daughter. 
It  is  a  matter,  therefore,  for  the  warmest  congratulation  that  he 
should  claim  you ;  and  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily,  though  a 
sufferer  by  your  good  fortune.*' 

Mr.  Phosphor's  face,  during  this  speech,  had  resembled  a  series 
of  tableaux  vkants  from  the  work  of  Lavater.  This  had  been  a 
most  favourable  opportunity  for  the  delineation  of  the  passions, 
and  he  had  availed  himself  of  it.  He  now  laid  his  head  upon  the 
table.  His  shoulders  went  up  and  down,  and  as  his  breath  came 
forth  in  agitated  fits,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  this  last  pantomime 
indicated  exceeding  grief.  The  actress  who  would,  at  a  different 
moment,  have  smiled  and  applauded,  was  moved.  Herself  excited, 
she  was  ready  to  suppose  excitement  in  another.  But  the  author 
had  formed  a  juster  estimate  of  the  performance,  and  he  signed  to 
Angela,  who  was  about  to  rise,  to  wait  the  issue.  Perhaps  the 
manager  expected  to  be  comforted,  but  as  nobody  seemed  to 
begin  the  process,  he  wiped  away  some  imaginary  tears,  and 
startcsd  to  his  feet. 

"  Miss  Livingstone/'  he  said,  in  his  finest  style,  '*  I  am  grieved 
— ^but  still  I  rejoice.  Here  is  your  engagement,"  he  said,  darting 
at  a  pigeon-hole,  lettered  L,  and  plucking  out  a  solitary  docu- 
ment. ^'Thus  I  scatter  it  to  the  winds,"  he  added,  tearing  the 
paper  in  halves. 

*  For  I  would  sooner  stop  the  unchained  doTe» 
When  swifl  returning  to  its  home  of  loTe, 
And  round  its  snow^  wing  new  fetters  twine. 
Than  turn  one  farthing  by  yon  bond  of  tbine.' 

*'  It  remains  to  me  to  congratulate  you,  as  I  do  most  fervently, 
upon  your  advancement,  and  to  hope  that  in  the  day  of  your 
glory  you  will  not  altogether  forget  those  who  first  hoped  to 
cradle  your  fame." 

Despite  the  manager's  volcanic  manner,  the  act  and  the  words 
were  kind,  and  Angy  endeavoured  to  express  her  acknowledg- 
ments.   But  Mr.  Phosphor  would  hear  nothing. 

^'  I  had  anticipated  a  brilliant  run  for  the  play,"  he  said, 
"  thanks  to  your  genius  illustrating  that  of  the  author^^  But  it 
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vnB  not  to  be.  Mr.  Carly^m,  I  fiear  ifaiU  this  interkide  has  un- 
fitted us  all  for  serious  performance.  So,  perhaps,  as  Miss 
Liyingstooe  has  been  committed  to  your  guardianship,  you  will 
escort  her  home,  or  where  you  will.  '  For  my  own  part,  I  will 
go  pray/  Bless  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  you,  my  gifted 
friend  (whom  I  shall  be^  glad  to  see  to-morrow  at  twelve  o^clock), 
bless  you  too,  and  adieu  P^  He  again  laid  his  head  on  the  table^ 
and  Carlyon  led  Angela  out. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Phosphor  lifted  himself  up, 
and  proceeded  to  execute  a  sort  of  frantic  hornpipe  about  the 
room,  clenching  his  hands,  and  gnashing  his  teeth  at  intenrals. 
Relieved  by  this  exercise,  he  observed  that  the  '^  sentimentalibus 
lacrymce  roarem^^  was  off  his  mind.  The  next  thing  he  did  was  to 
devise  a  calculation,  wherein  he  was  aided  by  Mr.  Snunk  the 
treasurer,  by  which  he  could  justify  to  Lord  Bookbury  an  apfdi- 
cation  for  enormous  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Miss  Living- 
stone's services.  The  next  was  to  compose  a  letter,  artfully 
appealing  to  the  honour  and  feelings  of  Angela,  in  order  to  com- 
mend that  exorbitant  demand  to  his  Lordship.  But  the  application 
was  to  be  reserved  for  a  day  or  two.  The  last  thing  Mr.  Phosphor 
did  was  one  whicl^all  parties  concerned  could  far  less  easily  forgive 
him.  It  was  a  composition  which  nobody  but  himself  and  the 
printer  was  permitted  to  see  that  night,  but  which,  by  eleven  o'clock 
the  following  morning,  was  hanging  in  every  public*house  and  pas- 
trycook's shop  in  London,  was.  exhibited  in  everv  omnibus^  and  was 
posted  in  gigantic  letters  upon  every  dead  wall  and  boarding,  was 
paraded  upon  vast  boards,  which  a  legion  of  mercenaries  bore 
like  standards  into  every  quarter  of  the  town,  was  blazoned  in  every 
newspaper,  and  was  the  subject  in  most  journals  of  a  specid.  and 
most  inviting  paragraph.  In  short,  by  the  hour  we  have  men- 
tioned, every  one  of  Lord  Rookbury's  aristocratic  acquaintanceSj 
in  addition  to  many  thousands  of  more  plebeian  Londoners,  was 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Angela  Livingstone,  having 

BEEN    MIRACULOUSLY    DISCOVERED    TO     BE     THE     LONG-LOST 

CHILD  OF  A  NOBLE  Earl,  shc  would  uot  be  able  to  make  her 
first  appearance  at  that  theatre,  as  had  been  intended,  but  an 
occasional  address,  and  a  farewell  to  the  British  public  (including 
a  detail  of  all  the  circumstances)  would  be  spoken  for  her  by  Mr. 
Phosphor. 


chapter   XXXV. 
THB   AaiSTOC&AT  IN  TUB  PIT. 

The  reason  has  therefore  been  shown  why  Angela  was  not  ta 
the  reading  of  the  play.  But  those  who  have  seen  a  distinguished 
personage  claim  her  as  his  own,  may  like  also  to  know  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  obtained  his  first  view  of  her.  For  it  was 
that  noble  Lord's  way  to  do  nothing  in  a  straightforward  manner^ 
except  when  on  horseback.    Having,  by  means  which  he  and  Mr. 
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Phosphor  hMe  hotik  promised  to  ejcplain,  and  into  whic^  fhtte-^ 
fore,  it  migkt  be  dkooarteo^t  for  un  to  enter,  obtained  a  eertain 
chie  to  Angela's  identity,  the  Earl  of  Rookbioy  one  night  took 
a  hack  eah,  mod  departing  from  Ohriatendom,  w«nt  up  in  ibe 
direction  of  Hoxton,  and  sought  out  Mias  lAvingatone's  sphere  of 
aetkm,  jnat  as  the  manager  had  done.  Bat  Mr.  Phosphor,  in  all 
the  pomp  and  pride  of  managership,  had  on  hU  visit  aittired  bin- 
acif  in  a  great  shiny  Hudson's  Bay  far  coat,  with  collar  of  sables, 
and  had  got  himself  up  reaplendently,  with  eye-glass  and  white 
gloves,  and  sparkling  rings  outside  them,  and  a  hi^  gold-headed 
csne,  and  bad  swaggered  and  clattered  into  the  most  prominent 
private  box,  whence  he  had  compassionated  the  spectators,  and 
severely  scanned  tbe  excited  company.  The  Earl  of  Rookbury, 
on  the  contrary,  put  on  a  quiet  old  great  coat  and  brown  gloves, 
paid  bis  shiUni^,  (which  entitled  him  to  sixpenn^worth  of  spi- 
rituous nastiDees  called  refreshment,)  and  made  his  way  into  the 
pit,  and  asong  bis  fellow-mortals,  contriving,  however,  to  get  a 
front  plaee.  And  dien  his  Lordship  had  the  happiness  of  behoid- 
mg  M»s  Livingstone  in  the  same  terrible  dn«ia  as  that  Mr.  Phos- 
phor bad  witnessed. 

Lord  Rookbury  understood  theatrical  mattera  perfectly  well, 
luiving  indeed  had  ample  opportunity,  during  half  a  century,  of 
studying  them  publicly  and  privatdy.  And  he  still  took  interest 
enough  in  them  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  what  was  going  on  to 
oompii^end  €be  action  of  the  piece.  It  was,  as  has  been  pretty 
dearly  shown,  ofie  to  which  the  poet's  phrase,  ^  daubed  with  lace 
and  blood*'  applied  admirably.  Wit  and  ruffianism  were  cleverly 
mingled  im  the  never-flagging  scenes,  and  the  feverish  story 
wbirled  along  through  n^tmare  terrors  and  nightmare  pleasures, 
mitil  a  hideous  catastrophe  fairly  sharped  himian  nature  out  of  its 
previously  loathing  admimtion  of  the  wicked  power  and  talent 
wfaidi  had  been  convulsing  themselves  for  the  production  of 
**efect.'*  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  or  more  atrocious. 
Xford  Rookbury*s  recollection  reverted  to  our  own  miserable  and 
bungling  melodramas,  with  their  coarse  transitions  from  the  cot- 
t^e  to  the  ball-room  and  back  again,  their  vulgar  inflation  of  the 
langnage  of  passion,  and  their  low  buffonery,  introduced  as  relief, 
and  while  recovering  from  the  influence  of  the  drama  he  had  just 
seen,  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  self-reproach,  he  owned  that 
the  French  dramatist  was  an  artist  who  at  least  understood  his 
bosiness. 

But  he  did  not  come  there  only  to  listen.  Hie  principal 
actor  came  on  in  answer  to  the  thunderous  call  of  the  audience. 

^'  A  clever  performer,  that,**  said  Lord  Rookbury  to  his  neigh- 
bour, a  sneering  mechanic,  who  returned  his  remark  with  a  grunt. 
The  Eaii  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  the  antagonistic  nature 
of  the  old  peer  was  aroused.  He  instantly  resolved  that,  just 
because  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  make  the  fellow  speak,  he 
ivatdd  make  him;  for  my  Lord  Rookbury  hated  to  be  baffled. 
He  had  read  his  neighbour,  and  had  remembered  an  exclamation 
or  two  which  escaped  him  during  the  piece.  ^^^^^^  ^^  Q90gle 
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^  But,**  added  the  Earl^  in  a  tone  of  off-hand  contempt^  ^  ob- 
viously far  too  ffood  for  so  low  a  class  of  audience  as  this*^ 

The  man  lo<med. angrily  round.  '^I  don't  see  that^^he  said, 
sharply.  ^^  I  suppose  I  may  know  good  acting  from  bad^  though 
I  don't  look  at  it  through  a  fooPs  spyglass.** 

The  Earl  was  amused  at  this  assault  upon  his  lorgnette,  a  quiet 
black  one^  really  carried  for  use.    He  replied,  civilly, 

^^  I  use  this,  my  good  friend,'  because  I  happen  to  be  short- 
sighted ;  and  if  you  had  asked  me  for  it,  I  should  have  had  mudi 
pleasure  in  lending  it  to  you.^^ 

^'  I  don^t  want  any  glasses,^  said  the  man,  who  had  not  for- 
given the  insult  to  his  order,  '^  and  if  I  couldn't  see  this  distance, 
I  should  say  I  ought  to  stop  out  of  a  theaytre." 

^^  I  should  say  so  too,"  said  a  stout  woman,  immediately  behind 
the  mechanic,  with  a  rude  laugh.  Lord  Rookbury  had  offended 
her  also  by  not  offering  her  the  glass,  a  piece  of  politeness  from 
which  he  might  have  been  deterred  by  the  probability  that  she 
would  have  handed  it  to  a  male  friend  in  an  old  shooting  coat,  to 
whom  she  occasionally  shouted  over  four  or  five  rows  of  diat 
dense  mass,  in  which  case  it  might  accidentally  have  found  its  way 
out  of  the  house. 

^^  A  lady  against  me  P*  said  the  Earl,  revenging  himself  for  the 
appellation  by  a  private  grimace — ^^  then  I  am  wrong,  I  never 
contradict  a  ladv.'^ 

The  old  nobleman's  apparently  good-natured  smile  disarmed 
his  female  opponent.  lie  was  really  a  handsome  man,  and  had 
excellent  teeth. 

'^  But  we  canH  help  our  infirmities,^'  she  said,  condescendingly. 

"  Confound  her  insolence,''  thought  Lord  Rookbury,  *'  I  haven't 
any  infirmities."  But  he  assented,  with  an  expression  of  pity  for 
himself.  ''It  is  doubly  vexatious,"  he  said,  ''when  a  clever 
creature  like  that  is  acting,  that  I  can't  see  her  without  assistance. 
When  I  was  your  age,  m'm,"  he  continued,  resolved  to  make  aa 
opening  somewhere,  "  I  could  have  read  a  playbill  in  that  gallery. 
But  five  and  twenty  years  make  a  sad  difference." 

"  It  does,"  said  the  woman,  thoroughly  mollified  by  a  speech 
which  fairly  lied  away  nearlv  the  fifth  part  of  a  century  in  her 
favour:  "though  I  shouldnt  have  thought  there  was  so  much 
difference  between  us." 

"Nor  I  neither,  you  old  fool,"  muttered  Lord  Rookbury* 
"  Living  in  the  country,  you  see,  as  I  do,  makes  me  look  younger 
than  I  am,  m'm,"  he  said.  "  Pray  what  was  that  lady's  name 
who  played  the  principal  part  ?" 

"Miss  Livingstone,"  said  the  woman,  glad  to  enlighten  the 
polite  countryman.    "  She 's  not  a  bad  actress." 

"  Nor  a  bad  woman,  I  hope,"  said  the  Earl,  at  a  venture. 

"  O,  what  can  you  expect  from  the  stage  ? "  said  the  speaker. 
"  One  don't  look  for  much  good  there,  I  reckon ;  or  if  one  does, 
it's  like  looking  for  wool  on  a  pig.  Not  much  morals  there," 
repeated  the  lady,  who  happened  to  be  a  dealer  in  marine  stores, 
and  who  was  considered,  in  police  circles,  to  have  induced  a 
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€onple  of  generations  of  the  little  boys  of  her  parish  to  turn  their 
attention  to  paths  which  led  straight  to  the  hulks. 

^  The  stage  actresses  would  be  well  enough,^  said  the  mechanic, 
who  had  no  notion  of  being  neglpcted,  sulky  as  he  was,  ^^  if  the 
aristocracy  and  their  profligate  scions  ^*  (the  man  had  read  the 
cheap  press  with  advantage  to  his  vocabulary)  ^  would  let  them 
alone*  But  that  very  girl  there  I  saw,  one  Monday  as  I  was 
lying  in  Bushey  Park,  going  in  a  carriage  to  the  King^s  Arras  at 
Hampton  Court,  to  dine  with  two  or  three  idle  young  fellows, 
tax-eaters,  of  course,  who  would  spend  in  one  dinner  what  would 
keep  me  for  a  week.  I  saw  them  at  the  window  at  night,  as  I 
was  getting  into  the  van.** 

*^  Sad  thing  she  should  idle  away  a  Monday  in  pleasure,  or  dine 
in  the  country,**  said  the  Earl.  **  People — I  mean  aristocrats  and 
actresses — should  be  prevented  from  doing  such  things.  But 
there 's  nothing  against  her  character,  is  there  ?  She  looks  so  very 
modest.*' 

'*  Modest !  Why  don*t  you  read  the  Penny  Stethescqpe  f**  said 
the  man.  "  See  how  she  ^s  shown  up  there,  every  week,  in  the 
answers  to  correspondents.  Thank  God,  the  aristocracy  can't 
put  down  a  firee  press,  for  the  people  wills  to  have  one.'' 

^'  A  glorious  sentiment,"  said  the  Earl,  '^  gloriously  illustrated, 
and  trul^,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  how  should  the  writers  of  the 
publication  you  mention  know  anything  about  this  lady's  private 
character?  Because  it  can't  be  worth  her  while  to  be  very 
intimate  with  people  of  a  class  likely  to  write  about  her  in  penny 
papers,  or  to  tell  of  her  to  those  who  do." 

*'  All  very  fine,"  returned  the  mechanic,  **  but  information,  like 
light,  breaks  through  very  small  chinks  and  holes." 

^  Keyholes,  no  doubt,"  said  the  peer,  incensed  that  a  man  in  a 
fustian  coat  should  venture  on  a  simile.  ^^For  that's  the  way 
such  information  is  generally  got." 

'^  If  it  comes  through  a  keyhole,"  sneered  the  shrewd  mechanic, 
perceiving  his  advantage,  '^  it  must  be  true,  don't  you  see?" 

^^  And  the  inquiry  must  be  creditable  to  the  listener,  and  to 
those  who  encourage  him,"  said  his  antagonist. 

^  I  don't  see,"  said  the  man,  ''why  I  have  not  as  much  right  to 
put  my  spy  at  an  aristocrat's  keyhole,  as  he  has  to  send  his 
policeman  in  disguise  to  my  meeting.  But  I  suppose  you  are 
one  of  the  gang.'' 

^  On  the  contrary,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  recollecting  that  he 
was  engaged  in  an  unworthy  contest,  and  by  no  means  so  sure 
that  he  was  gaining  in  it,  '*  I  hate  them,  but  I  love  truth."  Two 
sentiments  which,  the  other  remarked,  were  enlightened. 

^  I  consider  these  draymers  do  great  good,"  said  the  mechanic  s 
^  they  show  up  the  aristocracy  in  their  true  colours,  and  though 
these  are  only  French,  still  the  moral 's  the  same,  that  a  privi- 
l^;ed  class  must  be  dissolute  tyrants." 

''  This  represents  a  bygone  age,"  said  a  respectable  lad,  with 
weak  eyes,  who  colourea  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  The 
man  laughed.  Digitized  by  Google 
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^^Tbe  present  time  ia  just  the  same,  or  worse.  Read  the 
account  of  George  the  Feurtb,  and  his  goings  on,  m  the  Setrttm 
ef  the  Palace  of  St.  Jameses,  now  publishing  in  penny  numbers* 
You'll  see,  then,  that  all  that  we  have  seen  to-night  is  quite 
equalled  by  the  way  Gentleman  Greorge,  and  Lord  Hertford,  and 
Lord  Castleres^h,  stnd  tbem  fellows  went  on.^ 

^*  But  all  that  is  lies,  and  very  clumsy  lies,  which  anybody  with 
ordinary  historical  information  can  expose,''  said  the  lad,  "wk^ 
despite  his  weak  eyes  and  ready  colour,  bad  pknty  of  pkidc. 

^^Is  it?"  scoffed  the  meebanic.  ^^  Lies  or  not,  it's  read 
by  thousands  and  thousands,  and  belieTcd  too,"  and  be  turned 
away  to  enjoy  his  ill-temper. 

**  I  ncTer  beard  any  barm  of  Miss  Liviugstone,"  suddenly  broke 
out  the  lad,  blushing  to  the  very  eyes,  ^  and  I  ought  to  know>  for 
I  lodge  in  the  same  house,  and  I  see  ber  goings  out  and  her 
comings  in,  and  I  believe  her  to  be  as  good  a  young  lady  as  ever 
lived." 

The  mechanic  laughed  a  coarse  laugh.  ^  I  don't  suppose  she 's 
in  love  with  you,  certainly,"  he  said. 

She  was  not,  but  the  poor  boy  was  bopeksaly  in  love  with  her 
— ^the  victim  c^  one  of  those  passions  whidi  are  epidemic  with 
young  gentlemen  of  his  age  in  r^ard  to  favourite  actresses — an 
9ge  when  a  corner  of  a  pky-bill  is  preserved  merely  beoaise  it 
has  the  loved  one^s  name  upon  it^  and  wben  one  hates  to  hear 
that  the  Charles  Kemble,  or  Elliston  of  the  day,  with  whom  she 
is  going  to  play,  is  celebrated  for  his  boames  forttmes, 

*^  I  don't  think  the  worse  of  the  young  man  for  standing  up  for 
a  female  who  he  thinks  wronged  and  abused,'^  said  the  dealer  in 
marine  stores,  who  had  bearself,  in  her  time,  been  a  good  deal 
abused  (without  being  exactly  wronged),  especially  by  the  parents 
of  transported  youth. 

^^  And  I  think  all  the  better,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  snatdiing 
at  the  news  he  had  heard.  ^^  I  am  going  out — it  will  be  very  kind 
if  you  'U  come  and  take  an  oyster  with  me,  sir,  or  at  least  show 
a  countryman  where  he  can  find  a  place  to  sup»  I  see  Miss 
Livingstone  don't  play  again  to-night." 

The  youth  looked  first  surprised,  and  next  pleased,  and  then 
assented,  and  the  Earl,  in  order  to  annoy  his  neighbours  in  the 
only  way  left  to  him,  deliberately  selected  a  very  dirty  and  disso- 
lute-looking woman,  whose  bridleless  tongue  had  already  occa- 
sioned some  scandal  around  the  place  where  she  was  stan^ng, 
hot  and  defiant,  and  a  little  tipsy,  and  installed  her  m  the  seat  be 
was  resignii^» 

'^ Tou  will  like  one  of  the  'people'  Bear  you,  perhaps,  better 
than  an  aristocrat,  my  friend,"  hesud  to  the  mechanic.  '^  Another 
^  lady,'  who  will  be  ccnnpany  for  you,  m'm,"  he  added,  to  the 
marine  merchant,  aa  he  yerj  respectfully  banded  the  disreputable 
drab  into  their  close  proximity,  and  escaped  from  their  indig- 
nation and  the  theatre. 

He  did  no^  however,  obtain  much  iafoonatioB  frt>m  the  youth 
in  exchange  for  the  supper  he  gave  him.  oi^Sbv^^  ^^  copied 
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HNiae,  aaid  who  enjoyed  tiie  sapreme  friicity^  to  a  lover,  of  know- 
ing that  many  of  his  mistress's  songs  were  studied  from  his  own 
writing,  occupied  a  back  room  on  a  third  floor  in  the  house  where 
Angela  lived,  and  usually  sat  upon  the  stairs  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  night,  in  extreme  d%$habittey  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
her  foothll  as  she  came  in  from  ^e  theatre.  Beyond  a  reiterated 
assertion  of  Angela's  virtue  and  purity,  a  defence  founded  upon 
private  fondness  rather  than  upon  any  fact  within  poor  Mr. 
SSbenezer  Jashby's  knowledge,  he  had  little  to  say.  And  as  the 
Sari  oottld  extract  nothing  more  from  that  young  person,  except 
praises  of  Miss  Livingstone,  the  strength  wherec^  increased  with 
each  frothy  tumbler  of  Guinnesses  porter,  and  became  absolutely 
naucDin  over  some  consequent  brandy,  the  Earl  paid  for  the 
«apper,  insisted  upon  his  young  friend's  not  hurrying  away,  and 
left  him  staring  affectionately  at  a  play4>ill  which  hung  over 
the  fire-place,  and  contained  Miss  Livingstone's  name  in  very 
unsociable  letters. 


CHAPTER  XXXTI. 

A  MsifB  wrra  Tsa  tomo  oHAinsaiiAni. 

Mb.  Phosphor  was  true  to  his  word.  At  least,  (m  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  his  afiches  announced  a  new  comedy  for  the  Monday, 
and  the  title,  which  had  been  hitherto  kept  back,  lest  some  rival 
theatre  should  steal  it,  was  then  allowed  to  appear.  And  Bernard, 
aa  he  walked  down  to  rehearsal,  was  met  at  every  turn,  by  a  line, 
wluch,  absurd  as  the  action  might  be,  he  could  not  help  pausing 
to  contemplate  on  at  leaat  thirty  different  play-bills.  It  was  Thx 
Slaves  ov  the  Bino. 

He  had  been  so  very  kind  as  to  hear  Baby  Waring  say  h^ 
words ;  and  not  being  satisfied  with  the  way  she  said  them  the 
first  time,  Bernard  had  insisted  on  the  lesson  being  repeated :  and, 
indeed,  had  bestowed  much  pains  upon  her.  He  had  met  her  at 
rehearsal  every  day,  and  had  twice  os  three  times  escorted  her 
firom  rehearsal,  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  for  which  there  could 
be  no  necessity,  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  come  and  go 
alone,  or  said  so.  And  upon  the  other  mornings,  he  had  not 
attended  her  from  the  theatre,  because,  at  her  own  suggestion, 
he  had  met  her  at  the  comer  of  the  next  street  but  one,  and  thus 
saved  her  from  the  observation  of  her  fellow  performers.  He  had 
taken  her  to  dine  at  Blackwall,  and  also  at  Bichmond,  and  they 
had  returned  in  the  evening,  just  in  time  to  get  her  into  the  theati^ 
before  her  absence  could  be  noticed.  He  had  given  her  a  new 
Ixmnet,  a  ring  with  pearls  and  rubies  in  it,  and  a  box  of  French 
gloves.  Now  all  this  might  be  very  necessary  and  fitting  attention 
on  the  part  of  a  young  dramatist  towards  one  of  his  actresses,  but  if 
it  were  essential  to  show  so  much  attention  to  one  of  his  actresses 
why  did  not  Bernard  treat  Mrs.  Boddle  in  the  same  way  as  he 
;tieated  the  rosy-mouthed  Baby  ?  oigtzed.y Googk 
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.  But  when  Carlyon  entered  the  theatre  on  the  Saturday,  the 
manager  met  him  with  a  vexed  countenance,  and  put  the  maau* 
script  of  the  play  into  his  hand. 

"  Do  you  know  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office  7  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes/'  said  Bernard ;/'  I  have  seen  a  brass  plate  at  St.  James's 
Palace,  with  some  such  words  on  it." 

"  Then  get  into  a  cab,  and  go  down  and  see  his  Lordship,  and 
convince  lum  that  there 's  nothing  in  your  play  calculated  to  bring 
down  the  constitution,  either  in  Church  or  State,  or  else  we 
can't  produce  it  on  Monday.  I  have  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Anlace, 
saying  that  we  are  not  to  have  the  licence." 

Lord  Doveton,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  was  the  most  amiable  of 
men.  He  would  not  willingly  have  caused  or  permitted  suffering 
to  any  human  being.  But  if  there  were  an  exception  to  his 
rule  of  kindness — ^if  there  were  anybody  for  whom  he  did  not 
entertain  so  warm  a  sympathy  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  waa 
an  author.  But  even  an  author,  much  as  Lord  Doveton  deplored 
his  existence,  he  would  not  have  put  harshly  out  of  the  worhL 
His  lordship  would  have  shut  him  up  in  a  pleasant  garden,  with 
plenty  of  " Court  Guides"  and ''  Bed  Books"  to  make  him  happy, 
(taking  care  that  there  was  no  Eve  to  preserve  the  race  of  unde- 
sirable beings),  and  would  have  kept  him  there  until  he  became 
painlessly  extinct.  Lord  Doveton  was  not  an  obtuse  man ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  done  statesman's  service  in  his  time,  but  he 
could  never  see  the  use  of  an  author.  Plato  would  not  have 
more  rigidly  excluded  a  poet  from  a  model  State,  than  Lord  Dove- 
ton would,  if  he  could  have  done  it  gently,  have  banished  a  dra- 
matist. But  as  this  could  not  well  be  done,  and  as  the  mode 
Alcibiades  adopted  with  a  satiric  comedian — that  of  drowning 
him — was  as  impracticable,  and  would  have  been  even  more  repul- 
sive to  Lord  Doveton's  nature,  it  only  remained  for  his  lordship 
to  take  care  that  so  mischievous  a  creature  should  do  no  mischidf 
which  the  chamberlain's  wand  could  avert.  He  seemed  perpe- 
tually to  address  the  author  in  the  language  of  the  lady  in 
Pope: — 

•*  Come — only  be  a  good  kind  soul. 
Who  dares  tell  neither  truth  nor  lies." 

Tet  Lord  Doveton  managed  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  to 
give  an  enormous  amount  of  trouble  to  people  who  felt  that  the 
fault  was  hardly  with  him,  but  with  those  who  had  invited  him  to  a 
situation  in  which  his  peculiar  temperament  necessarily  required  him 
to  interfere  in  matters  at  which  a  stronger  man  would  have  smiled. 

His  Lordship  received  Carlyon  with  the  most  perfect  courtesy, 
and  even  opened  the  conversation  by  a  gracious  regret  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  withhold  from  the  public  a  work  of  so  much 
talent.  But  he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Carlyon  would  see  the  pro- 
priety of  the  interdiction. 

Mr.  Carlyon  hoped  to  induce  his  Lordship  to  remove  it,  and 
would  respectfully  beg  Lord  Doveton  to  point  out  the  objection- 
able portions  of  the  play.  His  Lordship  sent  for  his  own  copy, 
and  while  it  was  being  fetched,  expressed  a  hope  ^which,  had  the 
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head  Chamberiain  been  a  lets  kindlj  perton,  would  haye  been  a 
aurcaam)  that  theatrical  interetts  were  flonri«hing.  The  play  was 
then  brought  for  examination. 

^'  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Carlyon,  the  name  of  your  plaj  is  open 
to  ohjection/'  said  his  Lordship.  ''  You  call  it  the  Slavei  of  the 
Bing,  the  '  ring '  referring  to  marriage.  Now  jou  are  doubtless 
aware  that  at  this  moment  there  is  a  bill  under  discussion  by  the 
lef^ature  upon  the  v^  subject  of  marriages  in  Scotland.  You 
must  see  that  this  title  is  calculated  to  give  c^ence.  Suppose,  Mr. 
Carfyon,  instead  of  answering  these  objections  in  detail,  you 
make  a  note  of  each  in  your  own  copy,  and  consider  them  at  your 
leisure.'' 

'^Leisure,''  thought  Carlyon,  ''and  the  last  rehearsal  but 
one  going  on  while  he  speaks.''    But  he  took  out  his  pencil. 

*^  Now,  in  the  list  of  characters,  I  obserre  '  Lord  St.  RoUox.' 
I  hare  no  doubt  that  you  had  too  much  good  taste  to  intend 
this  for  an  allusion  to  Lord  *  *  *^  but  pray  alter  this  name, 
as  St.  BoHox  sounds  a  little  like  the  first  half  of  his  title  before  his 
last  eleyation." 

Carlyon  smiled,  and  noted  this. 

"  In  the  opening  soliloquy,"  said  Lord  Doveton,  ''  this  noble- 
man observes,  '  I  wish  I  had  kept  my  wife  in  Herefordshire.' 
Now  it  so  happens  that  there  is  but  one  nobleman  in  that  county 
who  has  differences  with  his  wife,  and  therefore  you  had  better 
alter  the  county,  or,  still  better,  say,  '  I  wish  I  had  kept  my  wife 
in  the  country."' 

Bernard  bowed,  and  wondered  who  the  non-uxorious  noble- 
man was. 

"  On  page  8,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  continued  his  Lordship,  ''  the 
American  servant  has  a  sneer  at  '  Highgate's  Ointment.'  Now  I 
do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Highgate's  ointment  is  so  infallible  as 
he  alleges,  but  as  he  is  an  indefatigable  tradesman,  and  this  is  a 
trading  country,  the  Gbvemment,  at  this  commercial  crisis,  do 
not  fed  justified  in  sanctioning  his  interests  being  injured  by  the 
American's  remark  that  in  Kentucky  they  cure  all  the  hams  at 
once  by  putting  Highgate's  ointment  into  the  pigs'  trough.  Say 
'  a  quack  medicine,'  if  you  like." 

This  also  was  duly  noted  by  the  author,  who  scarcely  dared  to 
lookup. 

"  Now  in  page  6,  if  you  please,^  said  the  Lord  Chamberiain, 
''  I  see  that  Lady  St.  Bollox  says,  '  Yes,  Sir  Malachite,  but  a 
good  painting  may  be  hung  in  a  bad  light.*  Now  this  may  be 
taken  in  two  ways.  Either  it  is  a  severe  remark  directed  against 
the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Academy,  whose  exhibition  is  now 
open,  and  who  are  a  most  respectable  and  influential  body,  and 
must  not  be  insulted,  or  eke  it  is  a  stricture  against  Gbvemment^ 
in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  Yemon  Collection,  in  which 
case  I  need  hardly  say  the  observation  is  uncalled  for.** 

Carlyon  could  not  trust  himself  with  more  than  a  bow,  but  he 
made  some  strange  marks  on  the  manuscript. 

''A  wordj  only  one,  in  page  7."    '^Oood  graoioos,  FoambeU^ 
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don't  be  to  powfcive. .  You  wwdd.  eoBfferadict  Bftbbage't  calcuUKtmi^ 
jB»chine.''  "We  don't  like  namei  to  be  mtzodoeed — say  tke 
calculating  machine,  please/' 

"And  now,  Mr.  GmAjou^  we  oome  toa  tctt  aerioos  matter,  and 
one  which  makes  me  doobt  whetbar,  nnder  any  eircumstancea,  I 
.can  license  this  eomedy.  Tk»  yon  need  not  write  down,  bat  hs?e 
tke  kindneaa  to  conakter  what  I  aay.  Yo«r  Sir  Malachite,  a  per- 
son of  low  birtii,  who  haa  been  knightad  by  an  accident  {that,  yoitt 
jnnst  of  course  remorre,  as  e¥ei7  body  knoiwa  to  whom  yon  refer), 
seeks  to  seduce  the  wife  of  a  noblemaii.  Now,  in  these  times, 
what  can  I  B«y  to  this?" 

"  I  would  merely  say,  my  Lord,"  said  Carlyon,  "  that  tiiongik 
your  Lordship  and  your  predecessors  have  Mtfacrto  proteeted  the 
monopoly  of  tfaeatneal  vice,  I  have  thoii^t  myself  justified  in 
opening  a  little  free  trade*  From  time  immemorial  the  stage  se- 
ducer and  libertine  has  always  been  a  noblsnum,  and  his  victim  a 
plebeiflau  Every  drama  intended  for  the  k>wer  dasses  is  framed 
m  the  spirit  of  one  of  their  most  popular  songs,  *  See  Ae  star- 
breasted  villain  to  yonder  cot  bound  I '  People  have  been  taught 
to  believe  the  aristocracy  one  mass  of  cmel,  ignorant,  and  selfish 
Don  Juans.  That  this  sort  of  represoitstioift  has  been  always 
permitted,  and  is  at  this  moment  taking  place  in  a  dozen  thesAres 
attended  by  the  class  upon  whom  these  amusements  really  make 
an  impression,  is  a  fact  to  which  the  attention  id  your  Lordship^s 
office  has  no  doubt  been  directed.  But  in  selecting  my  libertine 
from  another  body  than  the  House  of  Lords,  I  vulture  to  think 
that  if  I  have  not  done  Ji  good  seraoe,  I  have  exhibited  a  good 
motive." 

'^  There  is  much  in  what  you  say,  Mr.  Carlyon,  and  I  deplore 
the  habit  which  has  arisen  of  permitting  the  class  of  pieces  you 
describe.  But  my  business  is  with  the  drama  immediatdy  before 
me.  In  making  the  libertine  a  man  of  the  people,  you  excite 
attention  to  antagonistic  principles,  and  that  is  very  undesirable. 
All  is  very  qmet  in  the  country  just  now,  and  we  will  try  to  keep 
it  so." 

^  It  is  a  spurious  quiet^  my  Lord,  iiiat  turns  its  bade  Txpm 
a  danger,  and  denies  the  existence  of  what  it  refoses  to  behold,^ 
said  Bernard. 

"  All  politics  are  a  compromise,  you  know,"  said  Lord  Doveton^ 
smiling.    ^  But  we  are  stn^ng  from  business." 

''Perhaps  not,  my  Lord,"  said  Carlyon*  ''I  am  sure  your 
Lordship  will  acquit  me  of  any  intention  of  dictation  or  dedamn- 
tion,  buEt  I  would  respectfully  urge  upon  you  that  tiiis  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  detail.  Your  Lordship,  exercising  a  discreet 
supervision  of  the  druna,  sees  many  aUusioas  and  inuendoes  in 
every  {day,  i^on  the  propriety  of  retaining  or  rejecting  which^ 
your  opinion,  as  thai  of  a  highnninded  nobkman  as  well  as  a 
practiced  man  of  the  worid,  oo^t,  in  all  reaaon,  to  be  final.  For 
myself^  I  eonld  wish  notiung  better  than  so  gentlemanly  a  censor- 
ship, which  would  tend  at  oace  to  the  improvenent  of  tiie  tosR, 
.aB  weil  as  of  the  vt  of  the  draimatirt."         ^^^„^^^ ,,Google 


Lord  Doveton  sodded^  not  aste&tiDgly^  bvt  is  token  tiat  Ibe 
liitaied. 

^'  But  I  would  xurge  upon  your  Lordship  the  oomideration  of  OM 
simple  fact.  Tbere  «re  fifteen  theatres  open  every  night,  without 
ixranting  aristocmtic  regions  where  Masaniello's  treason,  Lncreria's 
incest;  said  Bertram's  blasphemy,  wilt,  it  is  presiraied,  fkll  harm<> 
leashr  upon  the  exalted  and  educated.  Bnt  at  each  of  the  other 
4iesrtres,  a  low  aTerage  of  a  thousand  speototors  nightly  imbibe, 
^widi  the  good  lEdth,  greedinesS)  and  earnestness  of  plebeian  lis- 
tenars,  precisely  such  lessons  as  it  suits  the  Gk>7eniment  they 
shall  learn,  fifteen  thousand  eager  auditors  every  night  attend 
-the  sermons  iqipointed  for  them  by  their  betters,  Mid  your  Itori^ 
ship  may  rely  that  no  portion  of  text  or  inference  escapes  them. 
This  m^ty  crowd  may  be  reached,  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
and  ioa  ^ite  of  themscdkes,  by  as  weighty  a  machine,  now  in  your 
Ixvdsfaip^s  hands.  But  Government  does  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  influence  ninety  thousand  people  erreiy  week — ^nay,  not 
efen  to  take  care  that  they  shall  not  be  initnenced  by  its  enemies* 
The  only  care  of  Oovemment  is,  that  the  dramatic  machine  diaH 
not  give  aSBnce  by  creaking;  and  your  Lordship's  office  is  to 
oil  the  wheeb.'' 

Carlyon  spoke  earnestly,  but  with  so  much  natural  courtesy, 
that  it  was  impossiUe  for  Lord  Doveton  to  take  ofience  at  the 
expressions  of  the  animated  author.  But  when  he  had  condnded, 
Lord  Doveton  said— 

^You  fbel  stroaglynpon  a  matter  connected  with  your  pro* 
Cession,  Mr.  Carlyon,  and  that  is  a  sure  omen  of  yonr  success  im 
it.  Bnt  unless  you  are  willing  to  alter  your  comedy  in  conformity 
with  an  opinion  which  I  see  no  canse  to  change,  I  fear  you  must 
reckon  its  prcdnbition  as  one  of  the  obstades,  in  spite  of  whidi  I 
bsTO  no  donbt  yon  will  one  day  attain  deserved  popularity/' 

What  could  Carlyon  do  f  Bow,  and  having  ascertained  from 
the  Chamberlain  that  subject  to  the  alterations  he  had  dictated, 
and  a  few  similar  ones  afterwards  mentioned  by  Lord  Doveton, 
there  would  be  no  fiirther  objection  to  the  play,  take  it  to  the 
theatre,  and  alter  it  in  confbrmily  with  instructioos.  The  Slaves  €f 
ih€  Bingy  after  a  ToUey  of  execrations  from  Mr.  Phoq[>hor,  directed 
against  hereditarr  nc4)ility  in  general,  and  the  gentte  Lord  Dove- 
ton in  particular  (whom  IPIiosphor  was  certain  could  be  impeached, 
if  Mr.  Thomas  Doncombe  would  only  take  the  matter  up),  was 
re-baptised  as  ^  Xore,  Hononr,  and  Obey/*  Lord  St.  BoUox  was 
called  Lord  Serpentine,  and  was  made  to  regret  that  he  had  net 
kept  hn  wife  in  sight  of  the  Wrekin.  The  Yankeeiem  was  struck 
ou^  to  the  improvemeot  of  the  piece,  and  hi  definvnce  to  the 
qnadc-sahner,  and  the  innocent  statement  that  a  picture  might  be 
hnmg  in  a  bad  light,  was  altered  to  some  other  common-place, 
winch  could  not  oflbnd  the  Academy  or  the  Vernon  Trust.  The 
eomphmentary  mention  of  the  most  extraordinary  mechanical  ma- 
thematician in  t^  world  was  s«pptessed,  and  the  great  grievance. 
Sir  Malachite^s  low  Urth,  was  redressed,  to  the  lemarkable  advan- 
tage <tf  tiM  arietoemcy^  by  aa  awkward  diseovei^  that  he  was  tiie 
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ill^timate  child  of  another  "Star-breasted  vUlain/'  who  had  to  be 
dragged  in,  most  inartificially,  at  the  end  of  a  piece  in  which  he 
had  never  been  heard  of  previously. 

Thus  cleared  of  "oflFence/'  the  comedj  was  produced. 

It  was  a  decided  success,  A  telling  speech,  early  in  the  play^ 
put  the  house  into  good  humour,  which  luckily  lasted  throughout. 
The  drama,  like  the  earlier  works  of  most  authors,  and  the  later 
ones  of  a  great  many,  was  deficient  in  plot  and  structural  arrange- 
ment, but  it  had  something  fresh  and  real  about  it,  the  personages 
were  not  mere  stage  conventions,  and  it  opened  a  fire  of  smart 
things  which  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit.  The  curtain,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act,  came  down  upon  a  good  and  startling  "  situa- 
tion,^^ which  produced  the  very  desirable  efiect  of  surprising  the 
spectator  for  the  moment,  and  then  setting  him  to  wonder  how 
the  newly-created  difficulty  would  be  solved.  Bernard  had  hidden 
himself  in  the  comer  of  his  private  box,  but  now  ventured  to  look 
round  the  house,  and  to  make  out  various  friends,  posted  in  favour- 
able positions  for  backing  up  the  piece,  if  necessary.  But  there 
was  one  friend  whom  Carlyon  dia  not  see,  for  she  was  hidden 
behind  her  curtain,  and  did  not  lean  forward,  but  she  sat  opposite 
to  the  author,  and  was  not  the  least  observant  spectator  in  the 
house. 

Baby  Waring  opened  the  second  act,  and  dashed  away  with  a 
confidence  which  contrasted  with  the  careful,  first-night  delivery 
of  her  companions,  showed  that  some  extraordinary  and  intel- 
ligent drilling  had  been  bestowed  upon  her.  A  round  of  applause 
rattled  about  the  house,  as  Baby  concluded  a  well-conceived  scene, 
between  smiles  and  tears,  and  Carlyon  added  his  own  applause, 
which  the  pretty  actress  acknowledged  by  a  most  affectionate  look, 
thrown  into  the  private  box.  It  was  seen  elsewhere,  and  though 
Lilian  Trevelyan  could  not  note  the  gesture  which  returned  it,  she 
saw  enough  to  stir  a  certain  pang  into  biting  shrewdly.  She  lost 
the  thread  of  the  plot,  and  the  rest  of  the  play  to  her  was  a  mere 
vision  of  forms  coming  in  and  passing  away. 

The  play  ended,  amid  a  perfect  storm  of  plaudits  from  all  parts 
of  the  house.  Every  actor  was  called  before  the  curtain,  and  Baby 
Waring,  amid  her  smiles  and  flurry,  had  another  opportunity  of 
sending  a  fire-glance  into  Carlyon's  box.  Then  came  the  cries  for 
the  author,  and  when  these  had  been  long,  loud,  and  peremptory^ 
Carlyon  rose  and  bowed,  and  all  the  faces  turned  round  upon  him, 
and  made  him  feel  that  he  was  somebody  in  the  world.  And  then 
he  went  down  to  the  Green-room^  now  warm,  and  lighted,  and 
glittering  with  mirrors,  in  which  the  dresses  of  the  actors  in  the 
spectacle  which  was  to  follow  were  reflected  over  and  over  until 
the  glasses  presented  a  chaos  of  embroidery.  Every  kind  of  con- 
gratulation was  lavished  upon  him  by  the  actors,  who  are  usually 
in  earnest  in  wishing  success,  even  when  they  have  done  little  to 
promote  it — an  esprit  de  corp$  making  them  areatly  dislike  unfa- 
vourable theatrical  criticisms  by  the  public.  &f  any  a  hand  greeted 
Carlyon,  and  many  a  pleasant  voice  assured  him  that  a  triumph, 
founded  not  on  accident,  but  on  sound  and  sterling  merit,  ought 
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to  be  foDowed  up.  Miss  Anna  Ford  came  in^  and  assured  him 
that  a  verr  distinguished  person  in  the  proscenium  box  appeared 
Tery  mucm  pleased  with  the  play^  and  Mrs.  Boddle  ecstatically 
declared  it  reminded  her  of  the  first  night  (as  Cat]yon  understood 
her)  of  some  drama  of  Sheridan^s,  but  diat  could  hardly  be  within 
her  recollection^  and  her  recollection  itself  was  just  then  a  little 
turbid,  £rom  an  extra  infusion  of  a  stimulating  order.  Wigsby,  for 
the  moment  forgetting  his  ranunculuses,  remembered  to  tell  Ber- 
nard that  he  had  done  his  best  with  an  ungrateful  part,  and  that 
Carlyon  must  recollect  that  he  owed  him  a  ^^  sugar-plum  '^  in  his 
next  play.  But  amid  the  excitement  of  congratulation  Carlyon 
did  not  forget  a  little  so6ne  which  had  followed  the  reading  of  his 
play,  and  seeing  poor  litUe  Miss  Ponsonbv  pass  the  green-room 
door,  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  making  her  nasty  way  home  to  her 
sick  mother,  he  called  to  beg  her  to  come  in.  The  poor  child  was 
not  over-anxious  to  parade  her  old  brown  stuff  frock,  and  well- 
washed  shawl,  under  the  strong  light  of  the  green-room,  but  she 
obeyed  meekly  enough. 

**  You  were  not  goinff,  I  hope,  Miss  Pbnsonby,**  said  Carlyon, 
in  a  Yojce  at  once  kind  and  respectful,  as  he  took  her  hand — it 
was  in  a  silk  glove  of  many  dams — *^  without  allowing  me  to  thank 
you,  very  sincerely,  for  your  exertions  to-night.  There  is  nobody 
to  whom  I  am  more  indebted  for  the  success  of  the  piece,  and — ^if 
my  opinion  on  that  point  be  worth  your  having,  both  your  dresses 
were  remarkably  neat  and  becoming — will  you  let  Miss  Ford 
pass?''  he  said,  bowing  to  that  young  lady  as  she  went  out, — 
**  Yes,  you  looked  and  acted  exceedingly  well.'* 

And  the  ^tified  girl  drew  back,  and  hastened  with  a  light  step 
to  her  squahd  home — a  few  kind  words  are  so  valuable  to  some 
people  uiat  it  is  a  sin  to  omit  them  when  they  are  merited,  and 
scarcely  a  sin  to  bestow  them  when  they  are  not. 

'<  Very  pretty  praises,  indeed,"  said  Baby  Waring,  coming  in. 
She  had  changea  her  stage  dress  for  her  usual  coquettishly  neat 
and  close-fitting,  but  quiet  attire.  ^'And  now  will  you  please  to 
praise  me?    Did  I  not  say  all  my  words  right  ?'* 

Carlyon  hesitated  for  a  moment.  He  telt  half  inclined  to  go 
into  the  front  of  the  house,  and  ^receive  more  congratulations,  for 
they  are  things  for  which  we  easily  acquire  an  appetite.  But  he 
conquered  this  desire  by  an  effort  of  self-command,  rendered  easier 
by  circumstances.  He  was  far  too  much  elated  to  so  home.  He 
wnispered  something  to  Baby,  who  smiled  and  shook  her  curls— 

«  WeU,  I  'm  surc,^'  she  said.    «  Yes— if  you  like.'* 

He  had,  of  course,  merely  asked  her  to  go  to  the  Haymarket, 
and  have  some  supper.  And  as  she  was  graciously  pleased  to 
assent,  he  conducted  her  to  the  stage-door,  where,  not  oeing  able 
to  obtaui  a  cab,  they  had  to  go  round  to  the  street  before  the 
theatre.  And  there,  as  Carlyon,  witii  Baby  on  his  arm,  was  wait- 
ing for  a  vehicle  to  draw  up,  a  lady  and  gentieman  came  down 
from  the  house  to  their  own  carriage.  The  man  was  Mr.  Hey- 
wood,  but  him  Bernard  hardly  recognized,  for  by  this  time  he 
had  confronted  the  blue  eyes  of  Lilian  Trevelyan,        CooqIp 
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To  rotom  to  Capri,  after  our  bath,  axid  funeral,  and  reflections 
cm  the  real  and  the  respectable,  we  continued  to  climb  the  steep 
and  came  to  the  Acqua  Viva  fountain* 

When  we  had  done  washing  off  the  ^'  saline  partides,^^  towards 
which  end  we  strip  all  above  our  waists,  and  put  our  head  and 
^houlders  under  the  gush,  we  found  at  the  comer  of  the  fountain 
lane  three  or  four  blind  soldiers  performing  a  mock  review  with 
walldng-sticks« 

Kow,  in  order  to  appreciate  this  incident,  you  must  know  that 
the  King  of  the  Sicilies  is  a  despot,  who  d^[)ends  for  his  existence 
<m  the  vigorous  support  of  his  army,  not  perhaps  possessing  over 
much  the  affections  of  his  people.  The  army  is,  moreover,  his 
^lobby,  and  he  exercises,  and  driUs,  and  drives  about  the  poor 
devils,  weighted  with  heavy  harness,  under  the  sultry  sun^ 
clouded  only  by  stifling  dust>  that  they  o£ten  drop  with  fatigue. 

The  discipline  is  so  severe,  that  it  has  become  a  commoa 
resource  among  the  sokliers  to  disqualify  themaelves  by  voluntary 
blindness.  T^y  are  then  pensioned  off  in  various  settlements 
at  a.  vile  figure,  where  they  starve  and  stagnate  in  their  bmns  and 
stomachs,  but,  at  any  rate,  have  the  great  Italian  privilege, 
dearer  by  far  than  liberty,  the  boon  of  indcdent  rest;  and  they 
bask,  as  vacant-minded  as  young  pupjnes,  in  the  sun  they  cannot 
see,  almost  all  day  long. 

It  appeared  that  this  little  knot  were  tired  of  inertion,  and 
were  seeking  to  diversify  the  blank  darkness  of  their  lives  by 
.a  rehearsal  of  the  very  drudgery  they  mutilated  themselves  to 
escape.  It  seemed  to  amuse  them;  they  appeared  cheerfid 
enough ;  perhaps  they  were  only  calling  up  a  more  vivid  remi- 
niscence of  their  former  misery,  to  make  the  ease  they  had  bought 
.so  dear  with  a  fifth  of  their  senses,  seem  more  real  and  lusnirious 
and  worthy  of  the  sacrifice. 

In  the  evening  we  went  down  to  the  Piccola  Marina,  which  is 
<m  the  southern  shore,  and  is  reached  fay  a  single  and  steeper 
rsnd  rougher  pathway  than  any  of  the  three  whidi  ascend  the 
garden  and  vineyard-flounced  lap  of  the  island  towards  the  north. 

The  Piccola  Marina  was  formerlv  the  only  port,  where  Augustus 
and  Tiberias  used  to  land  and  embark.  At  present  the  southern 
3bore  is  not  so  much  patronised  by  emperors  or  even  mariners, 
•as  by  quails  and  quail-catchers. 

All  along  the  declivity  bang  broad  light  nets,  between  tsU 

masts  set  into  sockets  cut  out  of  the  rock.    About  this  time  of 

year  quails  come  in  great  quantities  from   Sicily  and  Africa. 

Hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousands,  are  sent  dally  to  Naples, 

and  yield  the  quail-catchers  a  handsome  net  income. 

This  calata,  or  descending-place,  is  guarded  by  aHntherj  ruin- 
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fort,  oalfed  Csitello  di  Hub.  Hm  Ibrt  ii  mftnned  bf  « 
middle-aged  speeUe-faoed  oorpoial,  a  pretty  young  wife,  three 
diiklren,  and  a  good  many  taaM  xabbits.  The  wbole  garrison 
mbsisls  on  eightpeaee  a  day,  allowed  by  goipemment. 

I  made  a  sketch  of  the  wile  and  youngest  child.  The  child 
was  a  pictoresque,  nmnd,  bare-legged,  and  (not  to  pot  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it)  bare-bottomed  babe ;  tiie  modier  a  gipsyish  little 
woman  of  about  twenty,  stiU  looking  like  a  girl,  though  her  eldest 
chUd  was  fire  yeani  old.  But  there  was  an  anadous  expression  m 
her  laige  dark  eyes,  and  a  certain  dragg^  and  slatternly  cask 
about  h^  figure  and  dress,  which  showed  a  trace  of  maternal  oarea 
somewhat  prematurely  undertaken. 

We  bought  a  pair  of  the  rabbits,  one  of  which  the  young  matron 
assured  us  was  ffravida,  and  would  bring  forth  regularly  every  six 
weeks.  Meanwhile  my  friend  was  devoting  his  artistic  powers  to 
the  fariffiiom^  tall  horns  of  rock,  something  Uke  the  Needles  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  only  much  larger  and  fiat  at  the  top.  They 
stand  boldly  out  of  the  deep  sea.  As  we  drew,  the  sun  went 
down,  and  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  highlands  of  Ana-Capri  rose 
ik>wly  out  the  sea,  and  crept  firom  base  to  summit  up  the  for* 
rowed  fiank  of  the  precipitous  crag-tower:  but  when  the  last 
gleam  faded  from  the  brows  of  the  Earigboni,  we  eUmbed  the 
stony  steep  of  our  homeward  path  to  supper. 

Tills  morning,  Catarina,  the  same  young  lady  of  whom  I  made 
a  sketch  on  my  former  visk,  came  to  be  dnwn  at  greater  leisure. 

As  I  cannot  show  vou  my  drawing,  I  will  do  you  a  careful 
pen-and-ink  sketch  of  her,  as  she  sat  looking  out  of  my  little 
window  contemplating  the  broad  scalloped  Imvos  and  tortuous 
branches,  which  our  own  fig-tree  stretches  up  from  the  garden. 

She  is  ei^iteen,  about  five  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and 
having  a  small  Grecian  head,  and  a  slender  fine*boned  figure,  with 
little  hands  and  feet,  looks  taller  than  she  is.  The  dear  cut 
brow  (intelligent,  without  that  turmpy  mass  of  clumsy  phreno- 
logical bumps  usuaEy  surmounting  the  shallow  grey  eyes  of 
intelligent  females  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who  are  proud  of 
having  a  high  foxehead)  is  deeply  clustered  round  by  wavy  folds 
of  ebon  tresses,  not  wavy  with  a  small  trout-stream  ripple,  such 
as  goffsring-irons  can  raise  on  the  brighi^  placid,  straw-coloured 
hair  of  a  milk-and-watery  blue^yed  blonde,  nor  even  the  crisp- 
flowing  golden  auburn  of  Titianio  nature,  which  is  apt  to  have 
something  frizzly  and  confused  in  the  minuteness  of  its  contor^^ 
tions;  but  large,  clear,  daris  waves,  unbroken  with  any  frizzly 
firoth,  taking  blue  reflections  of  heaven^s  own  colour  at  each  glossy 
turn. 

This  wavy  stream  flows  down  on  either  side  by  the  eyebrow's 
eoftly  pencilled  dose,  nestling  into  the  comer-dip  of  the  arched 
brow-line,  rolling  over  the  rounded  cheek,  hanging  in  rich  festoons 
over  the  shaded  hollow  behind  the  jaw,  beneath  which  appears 
the  pale  coral  ear-lap  hung  with  glittering  gold,  and  finally  wind- 
ing itself  into  tiie  massive  wealth  of  rolb,  and  wreaths,  and  plaits. 
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hanging  down  the  nape,  secured  bv  a  silver  Iiair-imi,  whose 
forked  ends  join  in  the  form  of  a  band  that  holds  a  flower. 

Her  eyes  are  beaatdfol,  with  long  dark  fringes,  flashing  with  a 
wild  and  simple  intelligence.  The  nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  are 
pretty,  delicately  formed,  and  expressive,  but  not  so  perfect  in  a 
sculpturesque  point  of  view  as  the  eyes  and  brow. 

The  fair  Catarina's  principal  characteristic,  however,  is  not  so 
much  her  beauty,  as  a  sort  of  general  gracefulness  and  picturesque- 
ness  pervading  alike  her  form,  attitudes,  expression,  and  gestures. 
And  it  was  this  made  us  first  remark  her  at  a  distance,  miere  she 
stood  leaning  against  a  wall,  a  little  below  the  gate  of  the  town, 
resting  from  the  weary  burden  she  had  brouight  up  from  the 
Marina  on  her  head. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  see  the  Arco  Naturale  (natural 
arch),  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  island,  and  I  shall  have,  much 
against  my  will,  to  plunge  into  an  abyss  of  verbal  landscape- 
painting,  which  is  the  most  troublesome  kind  of  writing. 

We  pass  the  market-place,  enter  one  of  the  tunnel-mouths, 
and  follow  the  narrow  winding  alley  between  low  houses  (with 
whose  door-posts  and  balconies  gnarled  serpentine  vine-coils 
grapple),  and  whose  fantastic  medieval  foreheads  are  here  and 
there  united  by  a  dilapidated  arch* 

Following  the  saddle-back  ridge  of  the  island  we  emerge  upon 
the  lany  and  gardeny  suburb.  The  saddle-back  ridge  rises 
towards  the  lofty  pummel  of  Tiberius's  palace,  but  after  we  have 
ascended  some  Uttle  way,  we  turn  off  between  the  two  eminences 
of  Tuoro  Grande  and  Tuoro  Piccolo,  as  it  were,  between  the  two 
crutches,  so  that  we  keep  more  on  a  level,  skirting  beneath  the 
pummel* 

The  way  now  runs  along  a  narrow  ledge  between  the  hill 
above  and  gardens  below.  Soon  the  hill  changes  to  a  predpioe 
above,  and  the  gardens  to  abrupt  abysses  below.  The  path 
breaks  itself  like  a  Uttle  stream  in  slanting  down  the  scraggy  rock 
face*  It  is  like  the  way  to  heaven,  the  extremity  of  roughness 
and  narrowness,  only  it  is  downwards. 

Now  we  turn  a  comer  of  the  precipice,  and  the  view  begins  to 
open  upon  us,  beyond  gigantic  crag-fangs,  like  glacier  peaks,  which, 
here  and  there  perforated  with  caves,  characterise  this  headland. 
We  force  our  way  through  the  trailing  branches  of  the  upper  tier 
of  a  littie  crescent-terraced  vineyard  in  the  corrie-shaped  chip  out 
of  the  ledge  where  it  had  been  wider. 

A  detached  glacier-peaked  rock  stands  out  from  the  others,  a 
straddling  Colossus,  with  a  pair  of  rude  flying  buttress  legs.  Be- 
yond, at  the  other  side  of  the  strait,  rise  the  pyramidal  promon-* 
tory  of  Campanella  and  the  rocks  of  the  S3rrens:  the  real 
Homeric  Syrens,  mind  you,  that  Ulysses  had  himself  lashed  to 
his  mast  to  hear  in  safe^. 

We  now  turned  down  a  little  to  the  right  to  get  more  in  front 
of  the  arch,  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  below  a 
litde  pointed  head  of  rock.    I  made  a  sketch  of  the  view,  which 
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is  a  very  striking  and  fiantastic  group  of  Nature's  architecture.  I 
have  the  pa^e  of  my  sketch-book  open  before  me,  but,  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  cannot  tell  whether  to  begin  at  the  top  or  bottom  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  it* 

The  Arco  Naturale  is  a  rough-headed  peak  pierced  with  a 
tolerably  round-topped  archway,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  above  a 
sloping  floor  of  herbage.  Through  the  aperture  you  see  the 
purple  mountains  of  the  mainland,  and  a  shining  silver  strip  of 
the  strait,  which  is  about  three  miles  wide,  between  the  nearest 
promontory  and  Capri.  This  strip  is  cut  by  a  sloping  saw- 
toothed  perspective  of  the  island's  peak-paUsaded  wall,  from 
whose  base,  through  two  smaller  holes  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
archway's  broader  jamb,  glance  upwards  ultra-marine  eyelets  of 
deepest  blue. 

Now  add  to  this  vague  idea  of  receding  peaks  and  ultra-marine 
sea  at  their  bases,  the  airy  magnificence  of  immense  depth,  for  we 
are  at  an  elbow  of  a  precipice  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  looking  down,  and  down,  and  down,  so  that  a  boat  cross* 
ing  the  little  blue  eyelet  looks  like  a  very  small  spider  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  water. 

Returning  homewards,  at  a  turn  of  the  rock,  the  Cyclopean  crag^ 
wall  of  Ana-Capri's  highlands  broke  upon  us,  with  the  uneven- 
roofed  town  of  towers,  and  spires,  and  oranges,  and  palms,  below 
us,  wreathing  the  ridge  that  divides  the  great  gap  between  the 
island's  loftier  ends. 

One  day,  when  my  constitution  had  had  time  to  recruit  itself, 
after  the  weariness  of  metropolitan  civilisation  over  the  Bay, 
1  was  emboldened  to  make  a  morning  call  at . 

Through  the  market-place — into  an  alley,  under  an  arch,  turn 
to  the  left — up  a  very  narrow  dirty  crevice  of  a  street.  Second 
door  on  the  left,  a  ruinous  little  courtyard,  an  open  door  (under 
steps  leading  up  to  a  frowning  pergola),  and  behold  the  tenement 
of  the  fair  Catarina  and  her  aunt  Palma. 

It  was  a  single  room ;  close  to  the  door  stood  two  ribbon- 
looms  ;  for  the  door  was  the  main  entrance  of  the  light,  being 
only  assisted  by  a  little  window  of  wooden  grating,  which  peeped 
unostentatiously  down  over  its  shoulder;  and  was  calculated  to 
give  just  enough  light  to  swear  by  when  the  door  was  shut.  Two 
or  three  chairs,  and  a  rude  bed,  made  up  the  rest  of  the  furniture, 
a  shelf  of  crockery  and  kitchen  utensils,  consisting  of  about  three 
plates,  two  cups,  a  knife,  and  a  couple  of  wooden  spoons.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  dog-eared  lithographs  of  saints  and  virgins. 

In  one  of  the  looms  sat  La  Signora  Zia,  the  maiden  aunt,  who 
stands  to  Catarina  in  the  place  of  her  mother,  for  she  is  an 
orphan.  The  aunt  is  a  skinny  old  hag,  with  sharp  eyes,  a  great 
d€»l  of  frizzy  grey  hair,  that  looks  like  a  tangled  mass  of  tow 
on  a  distaff,  a  tumed-up  nose,  with  large  nostrils,  and  two  rows 
of  very  perfect  grinning  teeth,  like  a  monkey's.  Indeed,  she 
principally  resembles  a  middle-aged  babooness;  she  is  active, 
strong,  and  upright  in  her  figure,  about  fifty  years  old.  Her 
expression  is  chiefly  compounded  of  slinpss  and  servility.  ^But 
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by  iht  cat  of  her  Cestares  I  dumld  think  she  wm  sharp-tecapered, 
cruel,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to  make  Catarina's  fiome  a  yeiy 
happy  one. 

In  the  other  loom  sat  the  fair  Catarina,  herself  basHy  weayin|^ 
away  among  the  dtirping  madhinery,  a  complication  of  stanchions 
and  cross-baTB,  from  which  a  crane-like  Head  slants  out  with  a 
pulley,  over  which  bang  the  strands  of  the  woof,  weighted  with  a 
neayy  stone,  so  that  it  can  be  puUed  as  the  ribbon  grows,  and  is 
wound  up  at  the  odier  end. 

Her  pretty  little  rippled  head,  with  deep-fringed  downcast  eyes 
and  slender  figure,  mcefully  leaning  forward  into  this  sort  of 
mechanical  cage,  witih  nimble  fingers  tossing  tibe  shutde  to  and 
fro,  and  pretty  shoekss  feet,  that  came  and  went  on  the  alternate 
pedals,  formed  altogether  a  combination  that  seemed  to  be  some 
cleveriy  baited  love-trap  in  a  fairy  tale:  and  the  grinning  old 
baboon  of  an  aunt  came  well  into  the  background,  as  the  wicked 
£airy  who  was  to  make  the  heavy  stone  drop  on  my  head  at  die 
appointed  moment,  for  the  final  catastrophe* 

Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  I  sat  at  a  respectful  distanee, 
and  made  myself  master  of  the  family^s  history.  Catarina's 
motlier  was  called  Pasquarella  Ferrar,  and  married  a  mariner^ 
called  Francisco  Coppola.  He  was  drowned  a  day  or  two  after 
his  daughter's  birth,  having  got  into  a  cattwa  mare  (bad  sea)  near 
Livomo.  Her  mother  died  four  or  five  years  afterwards.  There 
was  a  mala  sciorla  (evil  destiny)  attached  to  the  family.  Cata- 
rina  had  inherited  it.  She  was  not  very  strong,  nor  up  to  much 
worky  and  subject  to  headaches. 

This  did  not  to  me  seem  difficult  to  aocount  for  in  a  delicately 
constructed  young  lady,  whose  occupation  was  to  carry  hundred- 
weights of  lime  on  her  head  from  morning  to  night.  But  she 
and  her  aunt  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye.  In- 
deed, they  knew  it  wa$  the  evil  eye,  for  they  had  fed  an  oM 
woman  with  a  hen,  by  way  of  remuneration,  to  perform  an  in- 
fallible operation. 

The  test  was  to  set  a  jdate  of  water  on  the  patient's  head,  and 
to  drop  wax  into  it  from  a  lighted  taper.  If  the  wax  remained 
floating  on  the  water  the  evil  eye  was  not  implicated — ^but  in  this 
case  the  wax  had  entirely  disappeared.  However,  the  spdl  was 
broken,  and  the  pain  disappeared  with  the  wax-droppings. 

A  few  days  after,  my  call  was  returned.  The  young  lady  not 
venturing  to  come  alone,  brought  another  young  lady,  called 
Columbrina,  to  keep  her  in  countenance. 

They  informed  us,  with  some  little  circumlocution,  that  to- 
day, being  a  fie$ta  (feast-day),  they  had  come  to  pay  us  a  visits 
and  wished  to  dance  the  tarantella.  Dominico  was  dispatched 
for  a  chaperon  to  play  the  tambourine. 

When  the  tambourine  arrived,  it  was  decided,  because  th^ 
dining-room  was  a  very  narrow  dark  little  vault,  that  we  should 
go  up  stairs  and  dance  in  my  bed-room.  Here  a  chaos  of  port^ 
manteaus,  and  chairs,  festooned  with  clothes  in  unvaleted  con- 
fusion, and  tables^  sprinkled  with  pens  and  half  written  sheets. 
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«nd  plates,  with  mter-coloura  rubbed  in  blue,  and  red,  and 
yellow  patches,  on  their  upturned  bottoms^  had  to  be  swept  to 
the  sides  and  onds  of  tke  apartment. 

Now  the  tambourine  b^n,  jin^,  jingle  went  the  loose  tin 
plates  in  the  holes  of  the  hoop ;  thump,  thump,  thump,  hurra ! 
Tump  went  the  chaperon's  otciilating  fngers  and  thumo  on  the 
parchment  tympanum,  while  the  plume  of  feathers  and  artificial 
flowers  at  the  top  nodded  and  bobbed  to  the  vibrations  of  the 
light  iostroment,  whidi,  being  loosely  held  in  the  right  hand,  is 
qake  as  aggressive  in  its  relations  with  the  fingers  and  tliumb  of 
tiie  left  hand,  as  they  are  towards  it.  The  finger-ends  are  occa- 
sionally moistened,  and  when  (the  much-beaten  pardiment  being 
in  a  state  of  repulsive  energy)  the  frictions  finger-points  are 
nwyved  along  tbe  smfaee  which  leans  against  it,  the  tambourine 
of  itsdf  makes  a  series  of  Kttle  jumps,  which  result  in — thurra, 
xurra,  rurra,  rurra,  rump,  jump,  thump,  thurra,  rurra,  rurra,  &c. 

I  must  now  (instead  of  telling  you  how  many  mistakes  we 
made  in  ot^  first  lesson,  and  how  patiently  we  were  corrected 
and  led  aboot  by  our  kind  instructresses)  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  dance. 

It  is  called  the  tarantella,  from  the  tarantula,  whose  bite  is  said 
to  prod«ice  a  dancing  madness.  If  the  patient  dances  till  he  is 
entirely  exhausted,  the  perspiration  cures  him ;  if  not,  he  dies. 
So  says  the  tradition,  and  the  dance  seems  eminently  adapted  to 
support  such  a  theory  by  its  violent  sudorific  measures. 

At  first  the  partners  perform  a  sort  of  hornpipe.  Highland- 
fli^9  J^**^^^  opposite  each  other,  within  about  six  feet ;  then 
tbey  draw  closer,  and  perform  a  sort  of  balance,  leaning  very 
jDUch  forward,  and  snapping  their  fingers  over  each  other's  heads. 
TYien  they  are  seized  with  a  sadden  and  violent  ehaes^  in  oppo- 
site directions,  crossing,  face  to  face,  on  two  parallel  segments  of 
a  circle.  Having  crossed  twice,  clapping  hands,  they  turn  away 
round  in  the  aame  chaMSe,  and,  coming  opposite  to  one  another, 
reeommenoe  the  jig,  and  so  on  ud  injltu/tttm. 

Or  the  time  changes  to  the  tarascone,  which  is  something  like 
tbe  Valeatian  dances — ^a  sort  of  easy  sling  canter  round  and 
round.  The  partners  keep  as  close  as  they  can  to  each  other 
without  touching,  and  the  two  figures,  invisibly  performed  face  to 
£iee,  keep  circulating  round  the  other  two  figures.  Three  steps 
forward^  and  tiiree  backward  take  you  round.  It  is  what  you 
jDoight  imagine  the  old-fashioned  waltz  would  be  like,  without  taking 
hold  of  waists  and  shoulders. 

After  a  while  the  figure  dianges,  and  the  partners  begin  to 
revolve  singly  round  each  other,  making  between  these  couples  a 
figure  of  8.  Then  they  join  bands  in  a  circle.  Thump,  thurra, 
thuoop,  thurra,  thump,  thurra,  thump ;  they  go  round  and  stop 
short;  thump,  thurra,  thump,  thurra,  thump,  thurra^  thump; 
.  they  go  round  the  other  way,  and  stop  short  again. 

As  it  was  a  fine  dear  afternoon,  we  agreed  to  go  up  to  Ana- 
Capriy  which  was  yet  to  me  an  undiscovered  land.    I  have  been 
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to  the  foot  of  that  formidable  stair,  but  we  had  never  had  time  or 
courage  to  ascend.  • 

Descending  from  the  gateway  of  the  town,  we  sloped  across 
the  hollow  wove  the  Grande  Marina,  through  about  a  mile  of 
narrow  lanes  among  the  terraced  gardens,  and  emerged  upon 
a  pathway  which  winds  along  the  myrtle  and  laurel-wreathed 
declivity,  above  which  tower  the  Cyclopean  ramparts  of  the 
high  land. 

From  the  steep  wilderness  beneath  the  crags  came  honeyed 
draughts  of  flower-breath  as  we  approached  the  stair  and  passed  a 
little  shrine  at  a  comer  where  the  path  crosses  a  ghastly  scarred 
ravine  in  the  hill-side. 

The  stair  is  at  a  comer  of  the  great  precipice,  dividing  the 
island,  opposite  to  that  in  which  is  the  stalactitic  cave  of  sacrifice 
(which  you  saw  in  the  distance  from  the  platform  of  the  English 
gun),  and  is  very  near,  above  the  Palazz  au  Mar  where  we  bathe. 
Its  form,  traced  ii^  white  upon  the  grey  crag,  is  something  Uke 
the  conventional  representation  of  a  streak  of  lightning  in  an  old 
print.  It  sublimely  exceeds  anything  one  might  have  imagined 
of  Jacob's  ladder,  and  the  pretty  peasant  maidens  you  always 
meet  on  your  way  up  or  down,  will  naturally  put  you  in  mind  of 
the  angels  ascending  and  descending.  It  is  very  perpendicular, 
and  as  it  is  composed  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  steps,  each 
near  a  foot  high,  you  may  imagine  it  is  a  considerable  under- 
taking to  attack  it. 

Half  way  up  there  is  a  little  chapel,  where  you  may  stop  to 
take  breath,  and  gratefully  expending  our  first  instalment  on  a 
prayer  for  the  soul  of  an  unfortunate  lover,  who  was  killed  here 
by  a  stone  falling  on  his  head.  The  stone  had  been  impatiently 
kicked  over  the  edge  by  the  foot  of  a  maiden  who  was  waiting  for 
him  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice  above,  and  she  built  a  chapel 
to  his  memory  on  the  spot. 

As  you  climb  flight  after  flight,  the  town-rimmed  ridge  (which 
was  above  us  at  the  bottom)  sinks  and  sinks,  while  the  blue  sea^ 
line  beyond  appears  and  rises  gradually  over  house-tops,  and' 
tower,  and  dome,  and  over  the  Moorish  castle  on  the  bill. 
At  length  we  are  at  the  top;  we  pass  beneath  a  ruinous  old 
archway,  where,  till  lately,  there  was  a  gate,  shut  every  night,  for 
the  people  of  the  high  and  low  country  used  to  fight  vigorously. 
You  look  down  from  the  parapet-wall  of  a  sort  of  battery  on 
the  dizzy  depths  below,  where  the  clear  blue  waves  lap  upon  the 
shore  with  a  faint  and  distant  murmur,  and  the  forms  of  the  rocks 
beneath  tremble  as  the  ripples  heave. 

We  are  now  in  flat  country,  of  a  character  quite  unlike  the 
uneven  ground  we  left  in  the  lower  part  of  the  island.  It  is 
wooded  and  full  of  houses,  sprinkled  among  level  gardens  and 
groves,  and  reminds  one  strongly  of  that  upper  layer  of  country 
discovered  by  the  immortal  Jack  at  the  top  of  his  beanstalk. 
The  town  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  Capri,  and,  from  being  on  level 
ground,  not  so  picturesque,  though  the  architecture  is  much  the 
same.    It  does  not  look  so  ancient,  however.   zedbyGoOQic 
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Beyond  the  town,  the  plain  ftdls  away  in  undulating  slopes  of 
grass  and  p%rk-like  trees,  and  behind  the  broad  platform  to  the 
north,  on  which  the  town  is  built,  rises  a  stony  mountain-ridge, 
of  which  the  highest  is  the  telegraph-pointed  Monte  Solar. 

By  the  time  we  had  returned  to  the  head  of  the  stair  the  sun 
was  sinking  on  the  sea,  and  the  golden  horizon  brought  out  the 
islands  of  Ponza,  and  Zannone,  and  St.  Stephano,  like  dark  little 
flecks  upon  the  amber  sea.  The  evening  was  clear,  and  we  could 
see  northwards  as  far  as  Gaeta,  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  the 
headland  of  Licosa,  in  Calabria ;  points  between  which  there  must 
have  been  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  It  was  dark  when  we 
got  back  to  Los  Piz. 

After  Tespers  we  walked  up  to  the  English  gun.  On  our  way 
down  we  turned  off  the  path  over  a  wall  to  reconnoitre  a  smaU 
level  on  the  northern  shoulder  of  the  castle  hill,  which  Don  Carlo 
thinks  a  good  site  for  a  house,  which  he  dreams  languidly  of 
building  somewhere  in  the  island,  some  day  when  he  has. made 
up  his  mind  to  retire  from  the  world  for  good  and  all. 

Foi^ttingthat  the  territory  was  not  yet  purchased,  we  sat  down 
at  the  root  of  an  olive  to  make  a  cigarette,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
rightful  tenant  fell  upon  us  with  inquiries  as  to  what  business  we 
had  there.  I  at  once  replied,  by  requiring  him  authoritatively 
to  give  a  categorical  account  of  what  harm  we  were  doing  him, 
and  who  there  was  in  the  island  or  elsewhere  that  had  a  right  to 
stop  English  signori  going  where  they  chose,  as  long  as  they  did 
no  damage. 

Hereupon  he  became  very  civil  and  communicative,  and  showed 
us  all  about  his  little  farm.  He  was  a  small,  brisk,  curly-headed, 
Tclvet-jacketed,  garhcky,  and  garrulous  old  man.  "  Here,  in  the 
comer  of  the  wheat-field,  on  that  little  square  of  stone  blocks  was 
a  cannon.  There  was  another.  He  remembered  the  war  very 
well ;  he  Was  a  little  boy.    They  fought  thirteen  days. 

**  The  Coronel  Anglese  was  cheering  on  his  men.  God  d — n 
yours  eyes,  you  dogs  I  cried  he  (that  is  in  your  language,  as  you  are 
aware,  sigrori),  corraggiOy^giglioii  miri.  The  English  fought  very 
bravely,  but  the  Corsicans  would  not  fire,  except  blank  cartridge. 
The  Coronel  (Sir  Hudson  Lowe)  was  a  great  signor,  and  very  rich. 
He  took  a  bella  figliola  of  the  island — she  had  a  son,  and  two 
daughters,  who  became  monacas  (nuns).'* 

He  took  us  up  to  the  castle,  and  we  saw  the  empty  store-room 
for  gunpowder.  Some  parts  of  the  little  castle,  which  is  very 
ruinous,  look  Moorish,  and  some  perhaps  Roman.  When  we 
came  down  from  the  castle,  and  had  rewarded  him  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  insisted  on  our  visiting  his  house,  to  be  introduced  to 
his  wife  and  other  antiquities.  We  were  accordingly  introduced 
to  his  wife,  and  persuaded  to  lay  out  twopence  in  a  copper  coin  of 
Augustus,  which  we  did  not  want ;  and  which  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  the  first  reader  who  asks  me  for  it,  if  it  still  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  my  portmanteau  at  the  time  of  asking. 
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CHAPTER  TV, 

Me.  Wobm wooi^s  taooiper  was  mtored  to  an  nnufiiat  ikegvee  «f 
gentknesSy  oo  accooot  of  an  expected  visit  or.  Miaa  Worm  wood 
was  adorned  in  bet  best  attire>  and  an  additional  senraat  was 
added  to  the  establishment  to  wait  at  table,  and  crpca  the  door. 
Mr.  Edwards  was  expected  to  dinner^  and  although  my  vaster 
tbottght  the  expense  wonWl  rnin  hnn,  he  had  r^dlj  piOTideil 
sunptuously  for  his  entertainweiit. 

George  Edwards  was  an  old  friend  of  the  familj,  joung  and. 
handsome,  a  junior  partner  in  an  extensire  mereantUe  estjMish<« 
ment  in  Manchester.  He  bad  onlj  latelj  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  partner,  baring  been  previonsly  a  trareU^  for  the  same  fizai.  A 
jear  had  elapsed  since  his  last  visit  to  the  bouse,  and  as  he  was 
treated  as  an  accepted  lover  of  Miss  WoroMroed,  a  dae  care  was 
taken  to  make  everything  agreeable  foe  him. 

A  snperb-lookii^  feUow  he  was,  and  his  mind  waa  aa  attsaetiTe 
as  his  person.  He  had  a  heart  Hkewise,  unlike  moat  men  wbo 
have  seen  as  much  of  the  world,  in  all  its  shades  and  oolonrs,  aft 
he  had.  I  wished  him  a  better  fate  than  a  wife  like  Mksa  Wona- 
wood ;  but  if  he  was  contented  with  the  prospect,  it  was  no  busi- 
ness of  mine. 

They  had  been  children  together ;  and  manj  apleaaai^  hooi  had 
be  passed,  when  a  boy,  in  leading  little  Sarah  through  the  maaj 
windings  of  the  woods,  and  the  verdant  pastures  of  th^  native 
village,  at  one  time  gathering  for  her  the  sweetest  wild  floweia 
which  he  taught  her  to  admire,  at  another  Ufting  her  over  the 
pebbly  brook  that  glittered  in  the  sunbeam,  or  carrying  bar 
through  thickets  of  the  prickly  furze,  or  thorny  brambles.  Tbe 
little  girl  was  proud  of  her  gallant  attendant,  and  jealous  o£  baa 
admiration.  Thus,  as  years  passed  away,  and  the  pretty  boy  grew 
into  a  handsome  man,  and  the  really  beautifinl  cbUd  into  a  vesj 
pretty  woman,  they  remained  lovers  from  habit,  almost  as  much  aa 
firom  inclination.  Sarah  Wormwood  was  vain  of  her  admirer,  and 
loved  himfor  his  external  adornments  alune„  while  he,  on  the  otbet 
hand,  loved  her  for  virtues  and  mental  beauties  that  she  did  not 
possess,  their  existence  having  no  place  but  in  his  own  ardent 
imagination. 

Sarah''s  passion  for  wild  flowers  had  long  given  place  to  coarser 
gratifications.  She  now  considered  a  fine  rump  steak,  or  a  couple 
of  large  mutton  chops  for  supper,  preferable  to  all  the  wild  flowers 
in  the  world ;  and  thought  a  gay  dress  and  a  smart  boxmet  looked 
much  better  in  the  street  than  in  a  green  field,  or  a  tliick  wood, 
with  nothing  but  birds,  rabbits,  and  squirrels  to  look  at  her ;  still 
as  George  liked  the  fields  and  meadows,  when  he  did  come  to  see 
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her,  she  sometiiiieft  gratified  hini  witk  a  mati^  waBi  in  ibote  soli- 
tiny,  stupid  places.  The  Deighbourfaood  of  tbo  Blafibriisbiro  pot* 
iensB  bas  sot  maay  sack  walks  to  boast  ot^  but  Miss  Wormwood 
cautd  find  a  spot  wbere  wild  flowers  grew,  aad  birds  miglit  be 
heard  sinking  in  green  boughs,  that  hang  over  the  placid  waters  of 
the  baby  Trent,  before  they  are  increased  into  the  fiiU  splendour  of 
a  beanlifol  rirer. 

In  oae  of  these  ranibles,  during  tke  last  tisit  Oeorge  had  nade, 
Ae  amused  Um  with  rseolleetiofis  of  tbeir  earlj  finendship,  and 
fba  dowers  be  had  gaUhered  tot  her,  when  they  were  children*  She 
called  to  his  remembrance  the  love  she  had  felt  for  daisies^  cowa- 
lips,  buttercopsy  wild  hyacinths,  and  dogvoses^  and  pretended  that 
she  still  loTod  them,  both  ibr  their  uncultivated  loveliness,  and  for 
the  reeoUections  they  conveyed  of  those  happy  days  thai  could 
never  return.  He  listened  with  excem  of  pleasure  to  her  convsw- 
sation,  and  would  have  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  for  her  confiding 
gjantleness,  if  be  had  Dot  seen  a  mischievous  cow-boy  grinmng 
at  him  over  a  hedge*  Flowers  were  blooming  around  them^  and 
he  stooped  to  g^Uber  a  buach  of  buttereupa;  but  Sarah  prevented 
him.  • 

**  Look,''  said  she,  '^  look  at  tkose  beautifal  primroses  growing 
on  the  other  side  of  this  rivulet.  Can't  you  jump  across  mi 
gaitlitf  them  for  me  T' 

^  I  am  afraid  not,"  he  replied^  looking  at  the  flowers  with  aa 
iBtense  deake  to  pluck  them. 

''Come  here/ you  grinning  monkey/'  he  called  to  the  cow-boy, 
'^  rU  give  you  a  shilling  to  gather  tboae  primroses  for  me.*' 

The  lad  approached,  hat  in  band,  and,  taking  the  shilling,  piiA 
hio  thumb  to  his  nose,  and  ran  away  at  each  a  rate,  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  catching  him.  Miss  Wormwood  enjoyed  the  sport, 
and  urged  Edwards  to  jump  across,  and  pull  the  flowers  himself. 
He  took  the  leap,  and  alighted  £atr  over  the  side  of  the  rivulet ;  but 
the  ground  being  wet,  his  feet  slipped,  and  he  fell  upon  bis  back 
He  WS&  but  slightly  injured,  and  when  be  had  gathered  the  flowers, 
tried  ta  jump  huch  again,  but  only  succeeded  in  carrying  one  dry 
foot  across.  He  complained  of  a  slight  pain  in  his  back,  and  wbeta 
ha  retomad  to  Manchester^  waa  confined  to  bis  bed  more  than  six 
■lentbs^  in  consequence  of  it« 

It  was  thought  for  a  long  time  that  he  would^die ;  and  Miss 
Wormwood  blamed  herself  as  the  cause  of  bis  illness ;  and  io  the 
first  mcMoent  of  her  passion,  called  herself  his  murderer  >  but  ia^ 
stead  of  dyings  he  recovered  gradually,  and  at  length  wrote  a  lett^ 
to  her,  conveying  tha  promise  of  a  speedy  visit*  He  gave  a  cheer- 
ing aecouni  oC  h&s  prospects^  which  made  Sarah  Wormwood  deem 
herself  a  fortunate  girl  to  be  the  object  of  hia  choice.  This  was 
the  expected  visitoi,  and  thia  was  the  £q>pointed  day  for  his 
arrival. 

Many  aa  anxious  glance  Miss  Wormwood  cast  through  the 
windaw,  to  see  if  the  handsome  young  merchant  waa  coming,  and 
many  a  glance  she  east  on  the  chimney  glass,  to  see  that  her  hair 
was  properly  curled,  and  every  ring}e^  ta  its  prop^  nlaae*    1  ji^ 
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amusing  myself  with  laughing  at  her  anxiety,  and  disturbing  erery 
curl  as  she  re-arranged  it. 

She  was  in  a  good  temper,  therefore  teasing  w&s  not  nnpleasing^. 

"  Mr.  Arden,"  said  she,  "  I  declare  you  are  grown  almost  as  UJI 
as  George.** 

"  How  tall  is  he  ?"  I  inquired. 

*^  Five  feet  eleven  and  a  half,  without  his  shoes,**  she  replied. 

^^  There  he  comes,**  I  exclaimed,  as  a  handsome  horse  came 
prancing  along,  and  whirling  a  very  tasty  gig  at  his  heels;  **  Til 
make  myself  invisible,  for  a  third  person  would  be  out  of  place  at 
such  a  meeting.'* 

I  lefl  the  room,  that  the  lovers  might  kiss,  and  be  as  silly  as 
*  they  chose,  without  a  witness  to  their  greeting,  after  so  long  a  se- 
paration ;  but  as  soon  as  Edwards  was  admitted,  I  heard  Miss 
Wormwood  scream  violently,  and  run  up  the  stairs  to  her  own 
room. 

**  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  '^  I  exclaimed,  rushing  into  the 
parlour  again,  and  there  to  my  astonishment,  stood  a  little  man, 
with  an  enormous  hump  on  his  back,  instead  of  the  fine-looking 
George  Edwards.    His  face  was  still  as  handsome  as  ever. 

"  Are  you  really  Mr.  George  Edwards?*'  I  asked,  rather  doubt- 
ful of  his  identitv. 

^^  I  am  indeed  !**  he  replied,  sinking  on  the  sofa,  and  pressinghis 
hands  to  his  eyes  to  prevent  his  tears  from  flowing.  ^^  I  am  altered; 
but  I  did  not  think  that  she  — ,^'  he  sobbed  in  the  anguish  of  dis- 
appointed affection,  ^^  that  she  would  have  met  me  thus.** 

His  spine  had  been  so  much  injured  by  his  fall,  that  the  bones 
had  become  diseased,  and  he  only  escaped  from  his  bed  with  a 
frightful  deformity,  that  no  art  could  either  conceal  or  remove.  Mr. 
Wormwood  went  to  his  sister's  bed-room,  and  requested  that  she 
would  come  down,  and  speak  to  her  unfortunate  lover ;  but  she  re- 
fused, and  desired  her  brother  to  tell  him,  that  she  never  could  look 
at  him  again. 

"  He  is  your  affianced  husband — therefore  I  say  you  shall  come 
down  to  him,*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Wormwood,  trying  to  burst  open  the 
door. 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  not,  Charles,^  replied  the  tender-hearted  young 
lady.  "  Burst  open  the  door,  and  come  in  and  murder  me  if  you 
like.  But  I  ^ever  will  many  that  man  with  a  hump  upon  his 
back,  I  can*t  bear  the  sight  of  him.  I  wonder  how  he  could  have 
the  impudence  to  come  here  with  such  a  lump  of  deformity  on  his 
shoulders.     Tell  him  that  I  shall  die  if  I  look  at  him  again." 

Edwards  with  natural  curiosity  had  stolen  half  way  up  the 
stairs  to  hear  what  Sarah  would  say  of  him  to  her  brother,  expect- 
ing at  least  some  words  of  pity  for  his  misfortune ;  but  he  was 
mistaken.  Anger  rose  in  his  heart  to  conquer  his  disappointment, 
and  he  strode  out  of  the  house  in  a  torrent  of  passion.  His  teiA- 
per  was  naturally  generous  and  gentle,  but  when  he  stepped  into 
his  gig,  and  the  servant  asked  him  where  he  should  drive,  he  re- 

Elied,  "To  — !  for  what  I  care,  or  anywhere  else.**    From  that 
our  his  temper  was  as  crooked  as  his  back.  r^^^^T^ 
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Mr.  Wormwood,  after  storming  and  swearing  at  his  sister  to  no 
purpose,  locked  himself  up  in  his  bed-room  to  calm  his  agitation, 
and  shut  out  the  recollection  of  the  good  things  he  had  purchased 
fi>r  that  day's  dinner,  for  which  he  had  no  appetite  left. 

**  Tell  Mr.  Arden,"  said  he,  to  the  servant,  **  that  he  will  dine 
alone  to-day,  unless  he  likes  to  invite  a  friend  to  dine  with  him.** 

I  constmcKl  this  message  into  a  permission  he  had  never  granted 
before,  and  invited  my  new  friend  Tom  Fumival  to  partake  of  Mr. 
Wormwood's  uncommon  hospitality.  He  came  at  the  proper  time, 
and  aAer  discussing  the  events  of  the  morning  to  our  mutual 
amusement  and  satisfaction,  we  sat  down  to  discuss  a  better  dinner 
than  I  had  ever  seen  in  that  house  before. 

The  smell  of  the  savory  viands  went  up  like  a  pleasant  perfume 
to  Miss  Wormwood's  solitary  room,  and  proved  too  tempting  for 
her  to  withstand.  While  Tom  and  I  were  expressing  our  se- 
parate opinions  on  the  conduct  of  the  young  lady  with  regard  to 
her  discarded  lover,  she  entered  the  room,  and  seated  herself  at  the 
table,  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

"Miss  Wormwood — Mr.  Fumival,'*  said  I,  "  I  was  told  that  we 
were  not  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  dinner.  Miss 
Wormwood.** 

"  My  brother  may  starve  himself  if  he  likes,''  she  replied,  with 
a  haughty  toss  of  her  head,  '^  but  he  shall  not  starve  me." 

*^By  Pan,  Pandora,  and  fryingpan  !  that's  right,"  exclaimed 
Tom,  "  I  admire  fine  spirits,  by  all  the  spirits  above,  and  the 
spirits  below,  and  the  spirits  in  bottles!  there's  no  use  in  keeping 
them  corked  up." 

Miss  Wormwood  heard  this  strange  address  with  astonishment ; 
bat  it  got  the  only  reply  Tom  desired,  a  good-humoured  smile.  She 
looked  over  the  table,  and  saw  everything  to  her  satisfaction  but 
wine;  of  that  there  was  none.  More  in  malice  to  her  brother  than 
in  good  feeling  towards  the  guest,  she  opened  a  cellaret,  and  placed 
a  couple  of  decanters  on  the  table,  an  almost  unexampled  piece  of 
extravagance  in  that  house,  and  then  we  began  to  cut  and  eat. 

*'  I  shall  be  proud  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  you.  Miss  Worm- 
wood," said  Tom,  bowing  across  the  table.  Before  she  could  re* 
ply,  Mr.  Wormwood  opened  the  door,  and  walked  into  the  room. 
He  looked  as  black  as  thunder  at  the  whole  party. 

**  Sarah,"  said  he,  in  a  sort  of  growl,  "  I  thought  I  ordered  you 
to  remain  in  your  room  to-day.  I  insist  upon  your  returning 
to  it" 

Tom  looked  ludicrously  surprised,  and  emptied  his  glass,  while 
Sarah  answered  her  brother,  and  then  filled  it  again,  like  a  man 
who  has  no  time  to  spare. 

'^  I  am  not  to  be  schooled  like  a  baby,  Charles,"  she  replied, 
while  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  table  and  discovered  the  decanters 
with  his  best  wine,  which  seldom  or  never  was  allowed  to  see 
daylight 

**  How  is  it  you  are  drinking  wine  at  dinner,  as  though  you  were 
a  nobleman,  Mr.  Arden  ? ''  he  asked  me,  with  forced  calmness. 

**  I  got  it  for  them,"  said  Miss  Wormwood,  C^r^r^n]r> 
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<'  Wh«tf«  did  joa  gH  it  firom, m^  I  b«  permitted  to  ask ?"* 

^Tkere^i'*  she  i^Iied^wilb  Ibe  air  of  aqiiee& intrftg^dj^ pcialiag 
to  ibe  eellarei.  ^ 

*^  You  disbcinert  wretck !  yoa  want  to  raia  dm!  '^  be  exclainied, 
and,  to  Tom^s  anazemeni  and  my  aaaoyaace^  kicked  ibe  dinner 
table  over  ;  aod  aU  die  delicacies  upooityroaatand  boiled,  peas  and 
peAaloea,  aaueea  and  salt,  pe)qE>er  and  woelaed,  vinegar  aad  wine, 
an  mingled  together,  fell  apoo  the  floor*  He  ordered  tbe  aenraata 
to  pick  op  the  fraginenla,  and  all  that  remained  o£  the  repast,  aod 
tbrow  them  into  the  diis4-lH)le. 

'^  By  Carthage  and  Avoirdapoia — ^I  mean  Tltoj^  exdaimed  Tcs^ 
'^  there 's  a  ruin  for  a  man  to  feast  lam  e^ea  upon— hie  eyea,  not  bia 
appetite, — ^  Temper  is  ria,  pfovisietts  ia  feU^' — a  qaeer  state  fee  the 
markets  to  get  into,  Mr.  Wormwood/' 

^  Impudent  raseal  V  muttered  the  person  addressed ;  and,  tbrost* 
ing  bia  hands  deep  in  bia  pockets,  be  stamped  bis  waj  eat  of  tbe 
apartment. 

As  there  appeared  to  be  no  ptospeet  of  ^sttii^^  a  dinner  tbere^ 
Forniral  and  I  walked  to  Newcastle,  and  dined  at  ao  ina»  We 
afterwards  went  to  the  tbeatr^  to  bare  what  he  called  a  spree. 
The  pit  and  boxes  being  too  vulgar,  in  his  estimatiooy  for  tws 
.  smart  young  f^Aows  like  ourselresy  we  paid  a  shilling  eaek,  and 
seated  ouratelves  in  the  gallery,  where  we  were  qnickly  joined  bj 
Ave  or  six  other  genieel  yomiig  men,  in  the  same  profession*  In 
$be  gallery,  we  considered  ourselves  Utde  k)rds  and  kings  amcFngst 
ibe  select  few  assemUed  aiomdd  us^  and  we  smoked  cigars,  and 
threw  oranges  and  apples  at  the  actors  in  the  most  geatlenuuify 
feahioo*  We  were  alone  in  our  glory ;  but  onr  presence  was  es- 
teemed no  favour  by  tbe  other  gods  in  that  exalted  region,  for  tbej 
sainted  us  bj  the  pleasant  names  of  gallipot^serapers,  aawboaasy 
blue  pilt  and  sticking-plaster;  still,  my  companions  were  at  do 
loas  for  abusive  langnage  to  reply  to  these  hoaospable  epilbets| 
and,  as  tbe  whole  pleasure  of  going  to  tbe  theatre  consisted  i« 
getting  into  a  row,  they  got  up  two  or  three  fi^ts,  and  committed 
so  mikch  disturbance,  that  the  other  celestials  motnally  agreed  to 
tarn  us  out  of  tbeir  coaqpauy,  as  iatmdersy  and  succeeded  ia 
kicking  ns^  (me  by  one,  down  the  narrow  ataircase  by  which  we 
ascended. 

Fumival  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mr.  Wormwood's  bouse^ 
and,  as  he  said,  ^'  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  lof-e  with  Sarah,^  in  spita 
of  the  pretty  character  I  had  given  her;  but  he  found  out  that  she 
was,  most  anfortnaately  for  him,  in  k>^e  with  me«  I  admired  her 
taste  for  the  preference,  but  was  loo  mocb  in  lore  with  myself  tei 
show  her  any  gratitude.  If  she  was  in  love  with  mc,.ihe  oertatal^ 
displayed  her  affection  in  a  very  strange  way ;  at  one  time  puifing 
my  hair,  at  another,  scratching  my  face;  sometimes  making  Imrrrd 
faces  at  me,  or  bitmg  my  fingers ;  sometimes  tying  ribands  or  raas 
to  the  skirts  of  my  coat ;  wailing  in  comers,  and  crying  out "  BobT* 
when  I  passed;  slappiBg9piDGbiag,kicktng,caUingBames, pricking 
me  with  pirvs  aad  needles,  and  so  forth,  until  I  kist  aU  sorts  of 
patience,  and  treated  bee  as  rudely  as  1  tkon^^  she  desented.     I 
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ibsolQidy  kaitd  hu^  tad  konried  o«t  of  her  waj  as  oftca  as  I  Btar 
hacomimg. 

"^Yw  treat  Be  ike  m  baby  ot  aibol,''!  oeladiaadto  baroM 
i^ywbcQ  abewaspincbuig  my  ear,  aad  pattiDg  ay  Boat,"I  sbaU 
be  so  angry  directly^  that  I  shall  almost  strike  yoo.''^ 

^^  I  never  saw  svdi  a  boy  as  you  in  ny  life,''  said  abe ;  ^  e«t  of 
ihift  boose  you  can  be  as  pkasant  and  elMecfcd  as  aaybody,  b«l  is 
it  you  are  as  peevish  and  as  brutish  as  a  young  bear.** 

^*  You  are  tiresome  eaoogh  to  make  aaybodj  beariab^''  I  repKed. 

^  Yoo  will  never  meet  with  any  one  who  wiU  bear  with  yomt  iU<* 
twmn«rs»  and  treat  yoo  so  kindly  a«  I  do,^'  she  obacrved^  with  a 
liule  dash  of  mekncboly  in  her  tone* 

''  Why  not,  Jiias  Wormwood  i ""  I  asked. 

**  Be«ase  yo«i  wiU  never  find  any  one  to  love  yow  an  I  do,**  aba 
nplied,  most  nnblosbingly.  I  did  Uusb^  I  eoald  not  help  it ;  and, 
perfectly  at  a  less  what  to  say,  I  stared  at  her»  nntil  sbe  blashid 
also  ;  and,  after  waiting  a  seeond  or  two  in  vain  for  a  reply,  she 
cseJaimed, ''  Yon  young  brete  l^  and  marebed  oat  of  the  room  in 
violet^  indigDation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tom  FonNiTAij'a  winters  were  spent  in  London,  and  greatest  part 
of  the  sommers ;  therefore  it  waa  cmly  now  and  then  that  I  was 
enlivened  by  bra  company.  He  was  five  or  six  years  my  senior^ 
and  bad  some  influence  over  my  hastily-fermed  opimona.  He 
was,  in  religion,  an  open  unbeliever  el  anjrthing  sacred — a  com* 
pfele  atheist — and  therefore  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  learned 
ai^thing  good  from  him ;  sUIl,  he  accustonned  me  to  open  my 
eyes,  and  not  allow  myself  to  be  cheated  by  everybody.  Notwitb- 
standing  bis  total  want  of  religion,  be  was  of  a  frank  and  friendly 
genero«s  disposttion — honest,  as  be  said,  in  all  things^  as  fiir  as 
the  world  would  allow  him  to  be — and  of  such  an  easy  temper,  that 
nothing  had  tbe  power  to  raffle  it. 

The  last  year  of  my  apprenticesUp  pamed  away,  Kke  the  aonl 
of  a  crabbed  old  retettoe,  whose  pt esence  is  no  longer  desirable,  «»• 
wept  and  uoregrelted.  The  prospect  of  becoming  my  own  masta 
gave  me  unclouded  pleasure  ;  and  when  Mr.  Wormwood  oiered 
to  keep  me  as  an  aasistant,  wiU>  the  liberal  salary  of  twoity  poonds 
a  year,  1  could  scarc^  resist  gnnning  in  his  tiice. 

**I  feel  gratified  with  tbe  offer,  sir,''  I  replied;  **  because  it 
sbows  thai  yea.  see  satisfied  witb  my  conduct,  bat  I  am  not 
satisfied  witb  the  amoant  of  salary ."^ 

**  Please  yourself  Mr.  ArdeD,""  said  he ;  <^  I  shall  not  give  yoa 
any  more.^ 

At  last  the  day  came  for  my  departure^  and  without  a  sigh,  I 
aiiook  hands  with  him,  and  bade  bim  adieu.  I  had  to  perform 
the  some  ceremoiqr  with  Miss  Wormwood,  aad,  taking  a  liber^ 
that  I  knew  ^e  woisld  not  disiqpprove^  I  kissed  her  Hps,  aad  said 
gisod-byo  with  aa  much  iediog  as  I  coudd  caU  to  my  assistance^. 
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To  my  gpreat  annoyance  she  wept,  and  persisted  in  making  me 
accept  a  ring,  with  faer  own  hair  inserted  in  it,  telling  me  in  tbe 
most  sentimental  tone  imaginable,  to  wear  it  for  her,  and  when  I 
looked  at  it,  to  recollect  that  I  had  at  least  one  sincere  friend  in 
the  world. 

^^  Confound  the  girls,^  I  said  to  myself  as  I  turned  away, 
^^  what  a  troublesome  thing  it  is  to  have  a  handsome  fieu^e  and  a 
good  figure." 

Once  more  I  returned  to  my  mother's  humble  abode,  and  she 
pressed  me  to  her  heart  with  that  affection  that  none  but  a  mother 
can  know,  and — ^not  being  a  mother  myself— of  which  I  have  not 
the  smallest  idea,  although  I  am  a  father,  and  love  my  own  bright- 
eyed  boy,  and  although  a  fair  and  lovely  woman,  with  eyes  as 
bright  as  the  boy's,  whose  place  is  generally  at  my  side,  says  that 
I  am  a  good  father,  and  love  my  child  very  much,  I  must  confess 
that  my  organs  of  philoprogenitiveness  are  not  very  large,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  know  anything  of  a  mother's  affection — but  I 
imagine  it  to  be  something  approaching  to  the  love  of  happy 
spirits  for  each  other,  with  a  dash  of  pride  in  the  idea  that  the 
beautiful  idol  of  her  heart  is,  in  reality,  a  fiower  plucked  from  her 
own  bosom,  or  a  ray  of  light  and  life  emanating  from  her  own 
existence. 

The  greatest,  and  almost  the  only  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  my  mother  s  sweet  little  cottage,  was  in  the  appearance  and 
fortune  of  the  pretty  child  introduced  in  tbe  first  chapter,  little 
Helen :  firom  a  sweet  interesting  child  she  had  grown  into  a  per- 
fect gem  of  beauty ;  but  she  had  tasted  of  the  bitters  as  well  as 
the  sweets  of  life  in  that  short  time. 

Her  history  is  so  mingled  with  mine,  that  they  must  be 
described  together;  and  from  her  I  shall  probably  win  a  lustre 
not  properly  my  own.  I  have  said  she  was  beautiful,  but  how 
little  does  that  denote  sweetness  of  face  and  elegance  of  form. 
She  had  higher  claims  to  beauty ;  for  beside  all  that,  she  had  the 
sweetness  of  perfect  innocence,  and  the  elegance  of  a  mind 
judiciously  cultivated,  not  in  the  superfluous  nonsense  of  boarding 
schools,  but  by  precepts  and  examples  of  all  that  was  just, 
generous,  and  good.  She  supplied  the  place  of  a  daughter  to  my 
mother,  and  my  mother  even  more  than  supplied  the  place  of  a 
parent  to  her.  Helen  had  such  charms  for  a  heart  like  my 
mother's,  that,  before  they  had  been  known  to  each  other  many 
days,  in  her  the  little  orphan  found  a  new  parent,  and  in  the 
orphan,  my  mother  found  another  child. 

Nevertheless,  care  was  taken  that  she  should  be  educated 
sufficiently  to  mix  in  the  world  in  whatever  station  her  uncle 
thought  proper;  and  she  was  sent  as  a  day  scholar  to  the  best 
school  in  the  town,  where  she  was  instructed  in  all  the  accom« 
plishments  usually  considered  necessary  for  young  ladies  in  the 
country.  In  everything  her  progress  was  rapid,  and  she  bore  the 
praise  of  her  instructresses  with  such  moderation,  that  none  of 
her  little  schoolfellows  looked  upon  her  with  envy  or  ill-nature. 
As  she  became  older,  she  was  looked  upon  as  the4>elle  and  the 
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oracle  of  the  establishment;  the  little  girls  consolted  her,  how 
they  should  arrange  their  hair,  what  dresses  were  most  becoming, 
and  when  they  should  have  their  little  parties.  They  vied  with 
her,  and  with  each  other,  in  giving  pennies  to  the  poor  beggars 
that  constantly  beset  them,  until  the  doors  of  the  school  were 
crowded  with  tbem,  and  the  pastrycooks  wished  all  the  beggars  in 
the  world  al  Hanover,  or  somewhere  else. 

Helen  was  loved  by  every  person  in  the  place :  the  heart  that 
'was  seareil  by  affliction,  and  the  mind  that  was  soured  by  dis- 
appointment, blessed  her;  the  rich  admired  her,  and  gave  her 
presents,  and  the  poor  loved  her  for  her  humane  disposition  and 
the  presents  she  gave.  When  she  went  out  in  the  summer  she 
returned  laden  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  when  she  went  out  in 
the  winter,  she  returned  with  kisses  and  blessings. 

By  the  little  aristocrats  of  that  little  country  town,  the  daugh- 
ters of  professional  men,  and  of  those  men  who  lived  upon  their 
own  incomes,  and  were  proud  because  they  could  subsist  without 
labour  and  ^^  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,**  she  was  allowed  to  mix 
with  all  classes,  from  the  daughters  of  the  regular  old  squire  to 
the  daughters  of  the  grocer  who  supplied  them  with  tea  and  sugar, 
without  losing  caste,  a  privilege  they  would  allow  to  none  other 
of  their  companions ;  indeed,  her  natural  gentility,  her  beauty,  and 
the  unafiected  amiability  of  her  disposition,  united  to  give  her  ^e 
privilege  of  doing  what  she  pleased,  and  what  my  mother  thought 
right. 

There  was  an  old  man  there,  as  unlike  other  old  men  as  I  am 
unlike  you,  or  as  you  are  unlike  your  fourteenth  cousin, — an 
almost  solitary  being,  whose  life  had  surpassed  the  lives  of  all  his 
relations — alone  in  the  world  he  stood,  friendless  and  childless.  He 
could  not  be  unhappy,  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan  prayed  for 
him  as  regularly  as  the  sun  rose  in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west 
Though  he  had  no  friends  amongst  his  equals,  amongst  the  poor 
he  had  many  who  would  have  died  for  him ;  for  he  was  the  friend 
of  the  poor — a  title  surpassing  the  titles  of  kings  and  emperors. 

He  had  lived  in  the  hearts  of  cities,  and  had  amassed  riches,  of 
which  he  considered  himself  the  trustee,  to  overlook  their  proper 
distribution.  Accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  the 
duplicity  of  worldly  men,  he  at  length  learned  to  despise  them, 
and  fled  from  the  contamination,  as  a  fearful  man  would  have 
fled  from  the  plague.  He  purchased  the  Grove,  and  lived  almost 
the  life  of  a  recluse,  avoiding  mankind,  except  for  the  gratification 
of  relieving  their  distresses. 

The  Grove  was  a  pleasant  mansion,  situated  on  a  beautiful 
green  slope,  not  half  a  mile  from  my  mother's  cottage.  Mr.  Miller 
purchased  the  house,  land,  furniture^  and  stock,  without  even  the 
trouble  of  a  valuation.  Instead  of  growing  wise  in  worldly 
transactions  he  appeared  to  be  going  back  to  foolish  confidence  in 
everybody,  for  he  paid  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  for  his  new 
possession  more  than  what  it  was  worth,  than  what  even  the  seller 
expected  for  it ;  but  it  was  purely  an  act  of  benevolence,  for  the 
gentleman  whose  property  it  was,  by  a  series  of  misfortunes  had 
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i^een  reduced  from  tfloenee  to  ibsolvte  poirarty,  without  a  snf- 
fieieaejr  left  even  to  pmy  his  debts*  The  unexpected  price  pud 
fcjr  Mr.  Miller  for  tbe  Ghroire  came  tipen  bim  line  a  bocmtj  frooa 
Hearen;  and  tbe  purchaser  took  pomession  of  tbe  proper^ 
amidst  tbe  blessings  and  gniiefal  thanks  of  tbe  whole  familj. 

A  laan  who  could  afbrd  to  boy  a  place  Hke  tJbat,  and  to  throw 
away  so  many  thousands  at  once,  necessarily  beeane  a  desirable 
person  to  visit ;  and,  during  the  first  few  w^eks  spent  in  his  new 
habitation,  the  knocker  at  bis  hall-door  was  almost  inceesantly 
ftumped  and  hammered.  He  was  ^  not  at  boiBe  **  to  everybody, 
and  as  his  pertioacioas  visitors  wouM  not  be  satisfied  with  re- 
peated denials,  be  won  his  first  claim  to  eccentricity  by  han/ring  a 
board  to  the  knocker  with  ^^  not  at  home**  written  in  letters  five  or 
six  inches  long  upon  it. 

It  was  a  langbaUe  sight  to  see  the  lawyers,  doctors,  and  parsons 
firom  the  town  and  the  country  adjoining,  meeting  each  other  in 
tbe  path  leading  to  the  Grove,  with  their  faces  each  telling  the 
same  tale,  that  there  was  no  admission,  and  no  chance  of  getting^ 
inside  tbe  old  gentleman's  new  abode.  When  they  saw  the 
hoard  on  the  door,  at  fin*  Ijbey  laughed,  and  then  they  went 
home  to  their  families  in  rage  and  indignation,  swearing  that  the 
Bew  occupier  of  the  Grove  was  insane ;  and  then  Mr.  Miller  got 
the  solitude  he  wished  for. 

Twelve  months  passed  by,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  by  that 
time  known  to  all  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  the  poor 
children  followed  him  at  a  distance,  and  looked  upon  him  as  some 
being  superior  to  human  kind ;  the  girts  curtsied  till  they  could 
scarcely  stand  on  their  legs,  and  the  boys  tc^gged  at  the  hair  on 
their  foreheads  until  they  almost  pulled  their  heads  off,  in  making 
their  thousand-times  humble  obeisances.  He  had  claims  upon  their 
civilities ;  for  while  he  lived  almost  the  Kfe  of  en  anchorite,  he 
gave  away  more  than  what  remained  of  his  income,  after  tbe 
moderate  expenses  of  his  domestic  establishment  bad  been  paid. 

He  carried  his  humanity  and  benevolence  to  a  pitch  of  eccen- 
tricity, almost  of  absurdity,  if  any  one  could  have  laughed  at 
a  man  with  so  benevolent  a  disposition.  The  fruit  in  bis  orchard 
and  in  bis  garden  was  left  ungatbered  for  the  birds,  and  bis 
poultry  was  properly  fed,  bat  never  killed  to  be  fed  upon.  The 
natural  consequence  was  that  both  fruit  and  poultry  were  kept  in 
doe  bounds  by  petty  plunderers,  for  he  placed  neither  conspicuous 
warnings,  steel  traps,  Bor  spring  guns  to  prevent  them  fix>m  being 
stolen. 

Years  passed  away  and  still  he  received  no  visitors,  but  those 
who  came  to  bim  with  tales  of  poverty  and  dif^ress ;  to  them  his 
doors  were  always  open ;  and  while  bis  charity  won  their  gratitude 
his  Branificence  excited  their  surprise.  He  was  in  tbe  winter  of 
his  years,  and  his  hair  was  white  as  snow,  but  his  heart  was  still  in 
its  summer.     It  wanted  nothing  but  an  object  for  its  love. 

He  was  standing  one  day  at  the  door  of  a  poor  cottage  adminis- 
tering kind  words  and  friendly  advice  to  a  sick  labourer,  who  held 
in  bis  hand  a  five*poand  note  which  Mr«  Miller  had  Just  presented 
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to  bvm,  to  satisfy  die  davMods  of  a  greedy  apotliecarj,  wIk»  most 
shamefully  refused  to  visit  him  again,  or  send  him  more  medicitta^ 
imlefis  tlie  expeotes  akeady  tQciirred  were  tmmediatMy  paid,  when 
ke  beard  Uie  voice  of  a  child,  soft  and  Mvtieal  as  a  Ik^,  endoa^ 
▼oitrhig  to  consde  a  little  sturdy  urchin  for  the  lo«s  of  hk  kathem 
cap,  which  he  had  j«st  thrown  into  a  horse-pond.  The  child  with 
liie  cweet  voice  w«a  Helen  8peaoer. 

^Tfaere%  a  good  Utde  boy,  don\  cry,**  said  the  iiUle  giil; 
^  I  Ve  got  a  fihilhog,  and  I  HI  gtre  it  your  wioCher  to  bay  anotlvnr.^ 

^  You  sha'nH  give  it  my  mammy,'*  screamed  the  boy,  ^  she  H 
only  bny  me  some  naely  old  thing ;  give  it  to  me,  and  1 11  boy 
one  for  myself  with  a  gold  band  and  a  feather  in  it.^ 

^  Yon  donH  want  such  a  fine  cap,^  replied  Helen ;  '^besidef  a 
ihinuig  wont  pay  for  gold  bands  and  feathers,  and  I  haven't  got 
any  more  money  to  give  yon." 

**  Yes,  you  have,**  screamed  the  boy,  **  and  1 11  have  a  gold  band 
and  a  feather." 

**  No  yon  will  not,^  said  Mr.  Miller,  '^  go  home  and  let  yonr 
Biother  beat  ^oo  as  yon  deserve,  yon  naughty  boy,  and  you,  my 
pretty  little  giil,  put  your  shilling  in  your  pocket  and  don't  gire  it 
io  a  naughty  boy  like  that.** 

^^  But  he  has  lost  fats  cap,  sir,**  Helen  modestly  responded,  *^  and 
Us  mother  will  beat  htm  so  for  it — let  me  give  him  the  shilUng." 

^  What  is  your  name,  my  dear?**  asked  the  old  man,  shaUng 
bar  hand  affsctionately. 

^  Helen  Speneer,  sir,**  she  replied,  smiling  in  his  benevolent 
£aee. 

**Well  then,  Helen,  you  shall  give  him  the  shilling  if  yon 
fike.** 

Away  ran  the  little  girl  after  the  ill-humofn«d  boy  and  gave 
him  the  solitary  shilling,  which  my  mother  had  given  her  in 
the  momoig  to  purchase  a  new  doll,  but  the  boy  looked  at  it  and 
Arew  it  on  the  ground. 

*^  It  is  n't  enough  to  buy  a  gold  band  and  a  feadier,'^  he  cried, 
**  so  1  wont  have  it." 

Rather  mortified,  Helen  returned  to  Mr.  Miller,  and  by  her 
interesting  manners  and  her  innocent,  yet  intelligent,  conversa- 
tion, ma^  such  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  his  love  for 
floHtude  ceased  in  some  measnre,  and  he  invited  her  to  visit  him 
at  the  Grrove,  when  he  promised  to  show  her  everything  worth 
seeing. 

Helen  loved  flowers,  and  in  the  innocence  of  her  little  hearty 
when  she  did  visit  the  old  man,  did  not  go  empty-handed.  What 
she  loved  so  much  she  thought  could  not  be  unacceptable  to  him, 
and  therefore  her  present  consisted  of  the  prettiest  buds  and 
flowers  that  my  mother's  cottage  garden  could  produce.  He 
smiled  at  the  poetical  present  from  the  child  to  the  old  man,  and 
innrsed  the  inartificial  bouquet  with  a  care  that  showed  how  much 
he  estimated  it 

^  Do  you  like  frait,  my  little  gn-l?**  he  asked,  wfaen^he  had 
disposed  of  the  flowers  to  their  mntnal  satisfoction.         ^         . 
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"  Ob,  yes !  but  it  is  so  expensive  ibat  I  don^t  eat  mach,^  she 
simply  replied. 

He  forgot  his  custom  never  to  gatber  tbe  fruit  from  ibe  walls 
wbere  it  bung  in  profusion  for  tbe  sole  use  of  the  feathered  tenants 
of  bis  grounds,  and  inviting  bis  new  friend  to  walk  in  the  gardens 
took  her  band  and  led  ber  out  with  tbe  tenderness  of  a  father. 

How  tame  tbe  birds  were,  and  bow  many  1  pecking  and  picking; 
all  the  finest  fruit  of  tbe  season — peaches,  greengages,  and  apri- 
cots* Nothing  was  there  to  terrify  them,  and  from  far  and  near 
they  gathered  together  to  the  feast  that  was  so  liberally  spread. 
Mr.  Miller  called  bis  garden,  laughingly^  tbe  asylum  for  distressed 
birds,  and  so  in  trutb  it  was.  Though  not  so  tame  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  many  dovecots,  still  more  tame  than  tbe  inhabitants  of 
many  others,  the  winged  denizens  of  tbe  forest,  shadowy  grove^ 
and  dingle  wild,  bad  more  than  half  forgotten  their  natural 
timidity ;  and  Helen,  when  she  saw  so  many  of  these  delicate 
inhabitants  of  tbe  air,  bopping  from  branch  to  branch,  and  spray 
to  spray,  and  heard  Uiem  warble  their  native  woodland  notes,  so 
near,  that  she  could  distinctly  see  their  dark  eyes  sparkle  in  the 
sun,  clasped  ber  little  bands  together,  and  laughed  with  tbe 
delight  of  a  young  and  simple  ^eart,  in  tones  almost  as  musical 
and  as  wild  as  the  voices  of  the  birds  themselves. 

Tbe  old  man  smiled  at  tbe  little  innocent  being  before  him,  and 
felt  a  new  emotion  arising  in  bis  heart,  at  tbe  enthusiastic  pleasure 
she  displayed,  in  a  way  at  once  so  natural  and  untutored.  Tbe 
chord  she  struck  in  his  bosom  was  in  unison  with  her  own,  and 
be  wondered  that  an  old  man  and  a  child  should  deligbt  in  the 
same  feelings. 

"  Will  you  not  gatber  some  of  tbe  fruit  you  see  so  plentiful, 
if  tbe  birds  had  not  pecked  it?"  he  asked,  almost  anticipating  the 
reply. 

**  No,  no,**  she  replied,  smiling  in  the  old  man^s  face,  **  let  the 
birds  have  it  all;  I  would  not  rob  them  of  a  single  cherry.  It 
wouldn't  please  me  half  so  much  as  it  pleases  them." 

The  reply  of  the  child  was  like  the  fabled  touch  of  the  fairy's 
wand — it  was  a  spell  that  awoke  sensations  in  his  bosom  that  bad 
long  been  dormant — be  was  so  affected  that  be  wept,  and  clasp- 
ing tbe  little  unsophisticated  girl  to  bis  breast,  be  cried,  "  Bless 
thee— bless  thee,  my  child,  thou  art  a  gem  indeed  !  May  inter- 
course with  the  world  never  sully  thee,  and  the  kindness  of  thy 
heart  never  diminish  \^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Helen  continued  to  be  an  almost  daily  visitor  at  tbe  Grove^ 
until  she  was  fourteen,  and  so  highly  Mr.  Miller  estimated  ber, 
that  be  made  ber  tbe  frequent  distributor  of  his  charitable  gifts  to 
the  poor ;  and,  in  return  for  ber  assistance,  presented  to  ber  books, 
and  other  presents  fit  for  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  child,  until 
her  little  room  was  almost  changed  into  a  little  library;  and  the 
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wise  heads  of  the  parish  already  adopted  her  as  the  future  heiress 
of  the  Grove,  and  all  Mr.  Miller's  property.  Thus  her  conse- 
quence was  doubled  in  the  eyes  of  the  far-seeing  inhabitants  of 

,  and  she  was  the  little  lawgiver  to  all  the  little  fashionables  of 

the  place.  Parties  at  home,  and  parties  abroad,  were  made  for 
her,  and  happy  was  the  little  girl  who  could  sit  by  her  side  all  the 
evenings  or  the  boy  who  could  win  her  hand  for  a  dance. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  prospect  of  future  happiness  and 
\¥ealth,  a  cloud  fell  upon  the  scene,  in  the  shape  of  a  mandate 
£rom  her  uncle,  that  she  must  be  immediately  apprenticed  to  a 
milliner  and  dressmaker,  and  be  taught  to  obtain  a  living  for 
herself,  as  she  could  expect  nothing  from  him  beyond  the  means 
for  obtaining  knowledge  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  My  mother 
read  the  letter  again  and  again,  scolded  the  writer,  and  cried  until 
she  was  tired.  '^  Make  Helen  a  dressmaker ! ''  She  never  anti- 
cipated such  a  thing.  According  to  her  opinion,  she  had  given 
her  little  favourite  the  education  of  a  lady,  and  that  was  only 
what  she  had  a  right  to  expect.  "  Helen,"  said  she,  "  your  uncle 
says  you  are  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  milliner  and  dressmaker.** 

A  slight  touch  of  country-townish  pride  increased  the  colour  in 
the  little  girl's  cheek  for  a  moment,  and  then  it  vanished. 

**  I  have  no  right  to  expect  more  from  my  uncle,"  she  replied, 
^'  and  if  I  am  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  dressmaker,  let  it  be  to  Mrs. 
Simons." 

My  mother  thought  that  Mr.  Miller  had  taken  such  delight  in 
the  child,  that  he  would  never  submit  to  see  her  in  the  despised 
situation  of  a  milliner's  shop-girl,  so  she  called  upon  him,  and 
told  him  of  the  letter  from  her  uncle. 

"  Since  her  parents  are  dead,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  "  and  her  uncle 
is  her  nearest  relative,  to  take  upon  him  the  duty  of  instructing 
her  how  to  get  through  the  world,  it  is  her  duty  to  submit  to  his 
wishes,  until  she  is  old  enough  to  be  her  own  mistress."  Having 
said  this,  he  turned  over  another  page  in  the  book  he  was  reading, 
and  became  absorbed  in  his  study. 

My  mother  was  much  disappointed ;  and,  before  the  end  of 
the  week,  it  was  known  to  everybody  that  Miss  Helen  Spencer, 
after  all  the  fuss  made  with  her,  was  positively  apprenticed  to 
Mrs.  Simons,  the  milliner  and  dressmaker.  The  little  girl  was 
shunned  by  every  child  that  had  a  fifth  or  sixth-rate  claim  to 
gentility;  even  the  shopkeepers'  daughters  no  longer  recollected 
her,  and  as  my  mother  still  persisted  in  allowing  the  milliners 
girl  to  live  with  her,  she  was  likewise  shunned  by  the  elder 
members  of  all  these  country-town  genteel  people. 

Helen  was  no  longer  beautiful,  she  was  not  even  considered 
pretty;  her  intelligence  was  called  pertncss,  and  her  amia- 
bility was  called  deceit.  Many  were  the  slights  she  had  to  bear, 
since  her  new  occupation  led  her,  as  a  milliner's  girl,  to  the  very 
houses  where  she  had  been  a  welcome  guest,  to  assist  in  making 
dresses  for  the  very  people  whose  guest  she  had  been.  She  had 
to  win  a  fresh  reputation,  and  soon,  though  her  former  claims 
to  gentility  were  quite  forgotten,  she  was  considered^e  best 
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bebaved  milliuer's  apprentice  tliat  erer  eBJbetei  a  hoaae ;  bat  as 
years  paseed  %mnyy  and  the  diiUf  leiiKakied  ai  child  no  leoger^ 
her  beauty  was  to  eoDspicttous^  that  youog  ladies  with  aglj  heiirtB 
and  ugly  feces  giew  esTious  of  her,  and  tried  to  pick  holes  tb 
her  character  and  conduet  which  were  io  all  reapeeti  irrepcoacb* 
able. 

Mr.  Miller  still  eontinoed  her  firiend,  aad  her  visits  were  still 
repeated  to  the  Grove,  until  I  returned  home>  after  my  five  years 
hetd  expired  at  Mr.  Wormwood^s.  This  was  the  only  circioB- 
stanee  these  nice  yoang  ladies  could  turn  to  Helen'*s  disadvan- 
tage ;  and  they  cleverly  contrived  to  show  that  Mr.  Miller  was  not 
soeh  a  saint  as  be  was  usually  considered^  and  that  Hdeo  was 
not  what  they  called  ^'  so  good  as  she  ought  to  be.^  This  report 
was  soon  niidely  circulated,  and  the  better  part  of  the  scandal- 
loving  inhabitants  of turned  up  their  eyes  with  horror  al  the 

hypocrisy  and  deception  of  the  two  accused  parties,  who  ce»- 
trived  to  look  as  innocent  as  tliough  they  really  were  so»  Until 
I  was  made  nukstei  of  the  scandal,  Hekm  and  Mr.  Miller  re^ 
mained  ia  happy  ignorance  of  the  unfounded  impntatioBS  ca0t 
upon  them. 

My  pride  was  rather  annoyed  that  my  mother  should  allow 
Helen  to  live  in  the  house,  while  she  held  such  a  despised 
situation  ;  but  as  she  formed  a  portion  of  the  family,  I  considered 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  protect  her  from  calumny,  and,  thereft^e^ 
when  I  first  heard  of  the  scandal^  I  asked  the  narrator  if  he  thought 
it  was  true. 

This  took  place  in  the  principal  stationer's  shop  in  the  towoy 
which  held  the  respectable  character  of  universal  lo«nge  mnd  re- 
pository of  scandal  to  the  pariah.  A  little  doctor,  an  amateur, 
because  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  a  lawyer,  who  had  less,  and 
two  or  three  idle  young  men,  were  congregated  together  there,  aa 
wdl  as  myself,  when  I  asked  the  question — "  Do  you  think  the 
story  you  have  related  of  Mr.  Miller  and  Helen  Spencer  is  true^ 
Mr.  Morris?" 

Mr.  Morris  was  the  doctor,  and  although  he  was  rather  startkd 
at  the  tone  in  which  I  asked  the  question,  replied — ^^  Of  course  I 
do — ^nothing  more  probable.  The  old  man  has  a  sweet  tooth  in 
his  head,  and,  I  must  say.  Miss  Spencer  is  a  beautifol  creature.** 

The  blood  almost  boiled  in  my  face,  and  I  walked  as  calmly  as 
I  could  into  the  next  shop,  which  was  a  saddler^s,  and  asked  for  a 
stout  horsewhip.  As  soon  as  I  got  one  to  my  mind,  I  went  back 
with  it  to  the  stationer's. 

"Mr.  Morris,''  said  I,  walking  up  to  the  amateur  doctor,  "  per- 
haps you  have  a  sister,  a  cousin,  or  a  lady  depending  on  you  for 
protection :  if  you  ever  hear  a  scoundrel  speak  ill  of  her,  1 11  teach 
you  how  to  treat  him. — Come  into  the  street  with  me,  sir." 

Mr.  Morris  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  do  that,  so  I  carried  him 
out  of  the  shop  by  the  coat  collar,  and  horsewhipped  the  little 
monkey  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  to  the  astonishment  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  by-standers,  with  whom  he  was  no  favourite. 

"Well   done,  Arden — served  him  right,"  exclaipied  the  idle 
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kwyeis  wbo  ftH  happy  thai  ih^  punisbifteut  li«d  not  fallen  apon 


**  And  you,  sir,  and  all  of  you,"  said  I,  sbaking  my  fist  ifi  the 
last  speakeV'^  flw;^  ^i(  I  ever  hear  you  speak  one  eviJ  word  of  Miss 
Spencer,  or  any  inmate  of  my  mother's  house,  by  Heaven,  I  *U 
ftog  you  all  Hhe  dogs  P' 

Having  uttered  this  grand  threat,  which  was  duly  a|^reciated 
by  those  cowardly  scoundrels,  who  fought  only  with  their  malicious 
and  viperous  tongues,  I  proceeded  to  the  Grove,  to  request  that 
Mr.  Miller  would  couneel  Helen'  never  to  visit  htm  again. 

••  Young  man,"  he  replied,  rather  hastily, "  you  are  intrusive  and 
impertiiient.'^ 

**  I  am  not,  sir,'^  said  I.  "  The  scandaMovers  here  have  got  up 
$k  Tiaalicious  stoty  about  you  and  Helen,  and  I  am  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  I  have  already  horsewhipped  one  fellow,  and 
I II  horsewhip  a  dozen  more,  if  I  hear  it  repeated.** 

**  What  is  it  about,  young  man,  that  you  are  so  furious  ?'*  he 
teked. 

^It  is  positively  ridiculous  in  itself;  but  they  say  that  you 
$jfe  a  wicked  old  man,  and  have  been  cunning  enough  to  make  a 
vioiim  of  Miss  Spencer.  To  you  the  accusation  is  of  little  conse- 
qnenee,  but  to  her  it  is  of  the  greatest ;  if  not  speedily  stopped,  it 
may  cHng  to  her  for  life,  and  mar  every  prospect  of  happiness  that 
she  may  expect  in  this  work).  She  must  visit  you  no  more.  To 
you  she  still  appears  a  child,  but  younger  eyes  than  yours  acknow- 
ledge her  to  be  a  beautiful  woman ;  therefore  you  must  see  that  it 
is  not  proper  for  her  to  visit  the  Grove  as  though  she  were  a  child 

stia/ 

"I  do  see,  young  man — ^you  are  right,'*  he  replied ;  **  I  did  still 
eonsider  her  a  child :  but  how  can  you  remove  the  slur  that  my 
thoughtlessness  has  cast  upon  her  ?  can  you  tell  me  how  ?** 

'•Shut  their  mouths  with  gold,  sir,''  said  I.  **They  had  a 
neeting  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  raising  Ainds  for  building 
a  new  charity  school.  Their  collection  amounted  to  nothing,  so 
they  are  going  to  raise  subscriptions.  Give  them  a  check  for  fifty 
pounds,"  I  continued,  thinking  1  was  naming  an  enormous  sum, 
tmt  not  more  than  the  case  demanded.  He  immediately  sat  down, 
and  filled  up  a  check  for  five  hundred. 

*^Take  that,**  said  he,  "  and  present  it  in  my  name  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  bad  method;  but  Helen,  poor  child,  must  not 
soibr  on  account  of  her  own  innocence,  and  my  negUgence.  Good 
noming,  young  man ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  again.'* 

Successful  beyond  expectation  in  my  mission,  I  carried  the  pre- 
dous  scrap  of  paper  to  the  treasurer  of  the  new  charity,  and  told 
him  it  came  fi-om  Mr.  Miller,  in  aid  of  the  new  school. 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Arden,"  said  he;  **I  will  give  you  a  little 
acknowledgment  for  it.  How  much?"  he  continued,  slightly 
glancing  at  the  amount — "Five  hundred  pounds  !  there  surely  must 
be  some  mistake." 

**  Not  at  all,  sir,"  I  replied.  **  Mr.  Miller  never  does  things  by 
halves — ^I  can  assure  you  it  is  quite  correct,"  Digitized  by  GooqIc 
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^  Well,  he  is  a  good  mao,  a  charitable  man — ^veiy. ^-Whoever 
can  speak  ill  of  such  a  man  is  a  villain — that's  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Arden,**  he  exclaimed, 

^^  And  that 's  my  opinion/'  I  added ;  and  that  was  the  opinion  of 
almost  all  the  townspeople  before  many  days  were  over,  when  the 
liberal  donation  was  generally  known.  The  scandal  died  a  natural 
death,  and  Helen  visited  the  Grove  no  more. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  walked  with  the  pretty  mil- 
liner to  her  place  of  employment  on  the  following  morning,  and 
accompanied  her  and  my  mother  in  their  evening  walk,  and  on  the 
Sunday  to  church  ;  just  to  show  that  there  was  some  one  in  the 
town  who  defied  the  whisperings  of  malice ;  and  a  gentleman  (for 
I  was  considered  a  gentleman  there)  who  could  hold  up  his  hand 
in  defence  of  a  despised  girl,  obliged  by  harsh  circumstances  to 
learn  an  employment  to  support  herself  by  ;  and  that,  although  this 
was  the  case,  she  was  nevertheless  entitled  to  that  delicate  respect 
due  to  every  virtuous  woman. 

In  this  manner  things  went  on  for  several  months,  and  Helen 
certainly  admired  me  for  the  spirit  I  had  displayed  in  her  defence; 
although  her  strictly  religious  education,  and  her  own  beautiful 
piety,  taught  her  that  I  had  too  little  command  over  the  violence 
of  my  temper.  I  felt  that  she  clung  to  me  for  support  against  the 
insults  she  was  often  exposed  to,  and  loved  her  with  the  affection 
of  a  brother,  for  pride  put  to  flight  every  other  feeling.  I  could 
not  look  upon  a  milliner  as  a  proper  person  to  become  the  wife  of 
a  professional  man.  I  know  not  whether  that  feeling  has  entirely 
departed  now,  but  I  hope  so. 

I  could  sing  a  good  song,  write  verses  in  albums,  dance  tolerably 
well,  play  at  almost  every  game  that  was  proposed,  and,  consider- 
ing I  was  country  bred,"  had  a  good  address,  therefore  I  was 
constantly  invited  to  dinner,  or  more  especially  to  tea  parties,  for 
they  are  more  convenient  and  less  expensive,  where  London 
houses  have  not  turned  dinner  to  supper,  and  tea  into  nothing  but 
tea  and  cofiee.  A  merry  time  I  passed,  and  just  felt  that  I  was 
beginning  "  to  live.'* 

I  sometimes  spent  an  evening  with  Mr.  Miller,  and  so  much 
did  I  appear  to  rise  in  his  estimation,  that  I  began  to  speculate  on 
the  exact  sum  I  might  expect  at  his  death  ;  for,  being  an  old  man 
with  none  but  very  distant  relations,  it  appeared  natural  that  he 
should  leave  his  money  to  those  he  liked  best. 

Thus  matters  proceeded,  until  in  a  thoughtless  moment  I  com- 
municated to  my  mother  and  Helen  the  exact  state  of  my  religious 
opinions,  and,  with  the  Bible  before  me,  fortified  my  arguments 
with  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  reading  what  I  considered 
contradictory  statements,  and  ridiculbg  great  part  of  them  as 
absurd  traditions,  which  common  sense  taught  every  sensible  mind 
to  reject.  My  mother  listened  with  astonishment  and  horror,  and 
Helen  in  indignation;  and  as  I  proceeded  in  my  self-conceited 
opinions,  which  I  had  gathered  from  the  most  atheistical  works 
ever  published,  my  mother  prayed  "God  forgive  him !"  and  cried 
in  the  bitterness  of  deepest  sorrow,  while  Helen  started  from  her 
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ftt  in  the  anger  of  insulted  piety  and  commanded  me  with  start* 
ling  energy  to  shot  the  book  that  I  had  dared  to  profane,  and  quit 
the  presence  of  my  mother,  whom  I  had  rendered  so  unhappy. 

I  looked  with  surprise  at  the  astonishing  beauty  of  her  who  had 
thus  dared  to  use  such  language  to  me  in  my  mother^s  house,  and 
felt  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  those  spirits  whose  existence  I  had  just  denied.  A  cowardly 
sensation  crept  oyer  me,  and  while  the  blush  of  shame  burnt  my 
cheeks  like  an  avenging  fire,  I  left  the  room  in  silence  to  hide  my 
confusion.  I  locked  myself  up  in  my  own  apartment,  and  reflected 
on  the  opinions  I  had  upheld,  and  which  seemed  so  horrible  and 
profane  in  the  ears  of  my  mother  and  Helen  ;  but  having  become 
a  stranger  almost  to  Christianity  and  all  true  religion,  no  ideas 
came  to  my  assistance  but  those  gathered  from  the  very  authorities 
that  bad  done  the  mischief,  and  I  remained  firmly  rooted  to  my 
disbelief  of  all  religions  creeds,  classing  them  all  together  as  fabri- 
cations and  superstitions  invented  by  priestcraft,  without  any 
divine  authority  but  that  of  their  cunning  devisers. 

This  circumstance  hastened  my  departure  for  London,  for  when 
we  met  at  table  there  was  an  unpleasant  restraint  upon  the  whole 

rirty,  a  mutual  fear  of  starting  one  tacitly  forbidden  subject,  and 
expressed  my  desire  to  leave  the  place  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
was  some  days  before -I  could  quite  forgive  Helen's  presumption 
in  commanding  me  to  leave  the  room ;  but  in  spite  of  my  own 
opinions,  I  had  still  a  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
therefore  confessed  that  she  displayed  no  more  than  a  conscien- 
tious  devotion  to  those  she  had  been  educated  in,  and  even 
admired  the  proud  spirit  in  which  she  came  forward  in  their 
defence. 

Before  I  left  the  place  entirely  she  entreated  me,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  never  to  express  such  sentiments  again,  to  give  up 
the  perusal  of  blasphemous  authors,  and  to  study  the  writings 
of  those  who  were  most  fitted  to  instruct  the  mind  in  duty  to 
God  and  in  true  religion. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Mr.  Miller  I  returned  home  with  a  beauti- 
ful gold  watch  and  chain,  which  he  had  given  me  in  return  for 
sundry  trifling  offices  that  I  had  performed  for  him.  My  mother 
began  to  think  that  my  speculations  upon  the  old  man's  death 
were  not  unfounded,  and  pressed  me  in  her  arms  with  pride.  The 
coach  that  was  to  carry  me  away  rattled  over  the  rough  pavement, 
and  I  returned  her  embrace  with  emotion  insignificant  compared 
with  her  own. 

**  Helen,  where  are  you  ?  I  'm  going,"  I  called  out  to  her,  for 
she  was  absent,  and  replied  by  running  into  the  room.  She  was 
weeping.  The  guard  of  the  coach  sounded  a  blast  of  impatience 
on  his  horn,  and  I  kissed  the  lips  of  the  beautiful  girl  who  had 
ever  played  the  part  of  a  dear  and  amiable  sister. 

**Good  bye,  Helen,"  I  repeated,  but  she  had  no  voice  left 
to  speak,  and  fell  fainting  in  my  arms.  I  laid  her  gently  on  the 
iofa,  and  next  minute  was  on  my  way  to  London. 
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CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  TURKS  ON  THE  DANUBE.    THK 
WAR  ENDING  IN  THE  TREATY  OF  KAINANDJE. 

Fob  thirty  years  after  the  TecorKjuest  of  Bdgrade^  «nd  of  ^ll 
tenitories  oorUi  of  the  Danube^  the  Turks  allowed  the  ChrwiMB 
powers  to  repose ;  tbeee,  iu  turn,  being  too  much  occupied  wiA 
their  own  wars  and  rivaky  to  molest  the  Tuik.  Fi^ederick  the 
Great  had  sprung  Hp.  Aad  he  occupied  Austria,  its  armies^  asd 
its  politics,  far  too  anxiously  to  permit  Maria  Theresa  to  cast  a 
thought  beyond  tihe  Danube,  beyond  that  of  preserving  peace* 
The  Turks  raised  some  chicane,  and  demanded  certain  disputed 
portions  of  territory  which  Austria  yielded,  rather  thas  raise  % 
dispute.  At  the  same  time,  no  warlike  SulAaii  or  Vizier  fek 
emboldened  by  victories  gained  elsewhere,  to  try  onee  more  the 
fortune  of  war  against  Europe.  In  1769,  however,  the  Sukan^ 
Mttstapha  the  Third,  determtnHed  to  make  war  upon  Catherine  the 
Second,  Empress  of  Russia,  because  that  prinoess  had  tent  armies^ 
into  Poland,  and  displayed  unmistakeable  intentions  to  neduee 
under  her  power  that  ancient  republic.  .Mustapha  saw,  that 
if  Russia  succeeded  in  such  a  scheme,  the  balance  of  power,  on 
which  the  peace  of  the  east  of  Etrrope  reposed,  would  be  funda- 
mentally broken.  He  therefore  resolved  to  march  to  the  raccovr 
of  Poland,  and  to  defy  and  obstruct  Russia  in  its  ambitkms  pro* 
jccts.  There  can  truly  be  adduced  no  circumstance  reflectii^ 
greater  disgrace  upon  Europe  than  this  of  the  Sultan's  being  the 
only  prince  alive  to  the  fate  which  threatened  Poland,  and  cou- 
rageous enough  to  risk  a  war  in  its  defence.  Had  the  Spates 
of  Western  Europe  shown  equal  foresight,  spirit,  and  activity, 
Poland  would  have  been  still  a  kingdom,  and  Russia  would  have 
been  kept  within  her  natural  limits. 

Turkey  commenced  this  war,  so  near  our  time,  with  all  ihe 
bBit)arity  of  remote  centuries.  The  Sultan  commenced  by  seoA- 
ing  the  Russian  ambassador,  M.  Oubrescoff,  to  the  Seven  Towersy 
where  he  was  confined,  with  the  eighteen  persons  of  his  suite,  m 
a  low,  damp,  dark  room,  highly  injurious  to  his  health.  At  the 
same  time  the  Standard  of  the  Prophet  was  ordered  to  be  takea 
from  its  sanctuary,  and  hoisted  at  the  head  of  the  army.  It 
happened  that  M.  Brognart,  Austrian  internuncio,  with  his  family, 
conceived  a  great  and  ill-judged  curiosity  to  fvitness  the  proces- 
sion in  which  this  sacred  banner  figured.  He  hired  a  hoiKe  or 
window  in  the  line  of  procession,  and  repaired  thitfaer  with  kU 
wife,  four  daughters,  and  other  compamoos,  male  and  fomale. 
The  secret  of  the  Austrian  envoy,  with  his  f&mily,  being  pvesent 
to  behold  the  Standard  of  the  Prophet,  became  kno^n  to  the 
fimatical  crowd  of  Turics  who  aecompanied  it.  These^  enraged  at 
what  they  considered  a  profcmation,  beset  the  house,  burst  into  it 
by  doors  and  windows,  dragged  forth  the  men,  and^  tUfe  women 
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miao,  after  gvoBsiy  maitrnt^g  ihem,  their  lives,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  emroj  Uiaself,  being  with  difficult}'  p*eseiTed  by  the  inter- 
Arence  of  oeme  troops.  As  the  outrages,  boweveri  proceeded 
the  evro  j'^s  own  iaapimdenoe,  be  could  net  make  it  a  cause  of 
el  between  the  two  goTennnents. 
The  war  opened  wkh  the  imrasioQ  of  the  soutbemmost  pro« 
^TBBoeB  of  RoKia  by  the  Crim  Tartars  nnder  the  Kfaam  ;  these  had 
4hib  rav^ies  of  the  Crinea  by  the  Russians  on  former  occasions  to 
veiren^c  And  fearfiilly  did  they  papform  this  •duty,  by  bunmg 
and  destroying  habitations,  crops,  and  p^sperty,  a»d  dragging 
away  all  of  the  populatiooi  that  coold  be  made  -use  of,  as  slaves. 
The  Baron  de  Tolt  acoonpaiaed  the  Khan  on  this  expedkioB,  of 
inhich  he  baa  left,  in  his  Meoaoir,  a  most  graphic  and  fearful 
jttoount.  The  foray  took  place  in  the  eai4y  wisiler  months  of  17W. 
In  tbe  spring  of  that  year,  the  Empress  Catherine  bad  mustered 
an  army  of  IM^OOO  men,  of  which  the  most  active  portion  was 
placed  under  the  oomnanid.  of  Priooe  Gallitsin ;  whilst  the 
jGriand  Vicier,  Mohammed  Emir,  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
I>fiie8ier,  with  forces  no  lees  considerable,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
penetrating  into  Poland.  The  military  policy  which  was  upper- 
most in  tbs  mind  of  the  Empmess  Catherine,  which  guided  her 
elbflSy  mid  was  impnessed  by  her  mpou  her  generals,  had  been 
oanoeived^  aeooatmended,  and  bequeathed  by  old  Marshal  Muncfa^ 
or  Munich,  the  momentary  conquevor  of  the  Criniea,  but  who  had 
been  subsequently  exiled,  and  aillowed  to  return  to  Russia  only  in 
extMme  okl  age  to  die.  Munich's  ad\*ioe  to  the  Ruseian  war 
Apartment  was,  to  mahe  use  of  their  religious  connection  to  win 
Gieeks  and  Slavons  firom  the  Poctte,  and  make  them  rise  in  insnr- 
iBCtion,  whilst  the  immediate  aim  of  the  Russian  armies  should 
be  to  drive  the  Turks  from  their  positions  upon  the  Dneister,  and 
thcsieby  separate  them  from  the  Tartars  and  the  Cossacks,  who, 
CBpecaaDy  the  Tastais,  were  their  best  soldiecs  and  most  formidable 


Accordant  with  these  views.  Prince  Gallit^in  passed  the 
Dtoeiator,  and  marched  to  surprise  Cbocmm,  with  the  TurkicAi 
oa—infidflr  of  which  be  had  been  in  eornmaaication.  Choceim 
and  Bender  were  the  two  fortresses  held  by  the  Turks  on  the 
Dneister,  and  in  the  province  of  Besiaarabia.  The  Turkish 
anMiers  in  Choczim  suspected  their  pacha  of  treason.  They 
accovdingly  deposed  him,  appointed  another  commander,  called 
in  sttocotira^  and  when  Gallitztn  arrived,  he  found  Choczim  not 
%D  be  taken  saxre  by  a  long  aiege.  In  the  partial  combat  which 
ladk  plaoe^  the  Turkisfa  cavalry  carried  everything  before  them  aft 
first,  tin  skiqsped  by  Ihe  regular  Russian  i&fantry,  who  followed 
If  ondi's  mfes  of  always  drawing  up  in  squares,  and  pushing 
rkrvmur  de  /rue  before  th^n  to  faveak  the  onset  of  the  spahis. 
Galbtnin  was  obliged  4o  make  his  netieat  beyond  the  Dneister; 
wlMrenpm  Saltan  Mustapfaa  was  so  dale,  tiiat  he  caused  the 
fitle  of  Ghati  to  be  soienmly  oomfened  npon  him,  as  the  present 
Sflritaa  did  l»he  0ther  dlay,  when  fats  army  took  the  £eU.  Ghmi 
weans  oMuring  the  tiiuni^  of  the  Faiiii  by  conquest. 
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The  great  army  of  the  Turks  was,  as  usual,  late  to  enter  on  the 
campaign.  So  that,  in  July  of  th^  same  year,  1769,  GalUtzin 
determined  to  make  another  attempt  at  Choczim,  Catherine 
being  discontented  with  his  previous  failure.  Gallitzin  agaia 
encamped  before  Chockzim  and  attacked  it,  but  the  Grand 
Vizier  and  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars  again  arrived  to  its  succour,  and 
Gallitzin  had  but  the  same  resource,  to  beat  a  retreat  across  the 
Dneister.  The  first  act  of  the  Grand  Vizier  was  to  reward  Ka- 
raman  Pacha,  who  had  twice  so  gallantly  defended  Choczim,  by 
ordering  his  decapitation. 

The  campaign,  limited  to  such  small  aims  and  unsatisfactory 
results,  terminated  in  a  manner  most  unexpected  by  both  parties. 
The  Grand  Vizier,  Mohammed  Emir,  occupying  Choczim  with 
bis  army,  determined  to  push  across  the  Dneister,  in  order  to  beat 
Galiizin,  and  invade  Podolia.  For  this  purpose  he  prepared  a 
bridge  made  of  chariots,  there  being  no  boats,  and  upon  this  he  sent 
the  greater  part  of  his  Janissaries  and  artillery,  and  some  cavalry, 
across  the  river.  Instead  of  reinforcing  them  at  once,  he  delayed, 
and  in  the  meantime  a  great  storm  arose,  which  broke  his  bridge, 
and  left  the  Turks  on  the  other  side  exposed  to  be  cat  off.  Ga- 
litzin  perceived  it,  brought  his  army  upon  them  in  the  night,  and 
drove  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  into  the  river,  capturing^ 
some  eighty  guns,  and  destroying  the  best  troops  of  the  Turkish 
army.  Of  these,  some  escaped  by  swimming  over  to  Choczim, 
when  the  effects  of  what  they  related  created  such  a  panic  that 
the  Turkish  army  at  once  abandoned  Choczim,  and  scattered  ia 
retreat,  leaving  the  Grand  Vizier  with  merely  a  few  horse.  The 
disaster  took  place  on  the  17  th  of  August,  and  so  sweeping  were 
its  consequences,  that  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  Turks  had 
evacuated  the  whole  of  the  Principality  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, except  Bender  and  Ismail,  and  withdrew  behind  the  Danube. 

There  are  few  finer  pages  in  military  history  than  those  filled  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Russians  in  the  following  year,  1770,  especially 
those  which  they  made  by  sea.  One  must  do  the  Russians  the 
credit  to  admit,  that  they  did  not  begin  the  war  with  Turkey,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  tried  every  means  of  avoiding  it,  anxious  as  they 
were  to  confine  their  present  aims  to  Poland.  But  when  the  war 
was  forced  upon  Catherine,  her  spirit  rose  with  it  No  scheme 
was  too  lofty,  no  effort  too  great  for  her.  Marshal  Munich's  idea 
to  wound  and  distract  the  Ottoman,  by  causing  an  insurrection  in 
Greece,  was  taken  up  not  merely  by  Catherine,  but  by  her  favou- 
rite, Orloff,  and  his  brother.  With  their  zeal  and  power,  Russian 
fleets  were  fitted  out,  able  admirals  were  procured  in  Elphinston 
and  Gregg,  with  whom  the  Orloffs  themselves,  and  Admiral 
Spiritof,  sailed.  The  minds  of  monarchs,  and  the  expectations  of 
men,  had  been  strained  to  expect  and  admire  the  marvellous,  by 
the  exploits  of  Frederic  the  Great.  Catherine's  ardour  was  to 
rival  these.  And  certainly  the  dispatch  of  a  Russian  fleet  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  Russian  flag  had 
never  floated,  had  for  the  world  all  that  charm  of  the  novel  and 
marvellous  which  it  loved.    It  does  not  fall  within  ottr  scope 
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to  narrate  the  naval  campaign,  splendid  as  it  was.  The  Morea 
was  raised  in  insurrection  for  the  first  time  by  the  Russians,  and 
the  seeds  of  that  resistance  and  hatred  to  the  Turks  sown^  which 
bore  its  iruit  and  accomplished  its  purpose  in  our  time.  The 
naval  combats  between  tne  Turkish  and  the  Russian  fleets  were 
marked  by  the  greatest  heroism  on  both  sides,  especially  off 
Scio,  in  which  the  two  admirals  grappled  and  fought^  till  both 
blew  up  and  were  consumed.  A  Turkish  sailor,  named  Beker, 
-who  was  blown  up  with  the  vessel,  attached  to  one  of  the  yards, 
fell  into  the  sea,  and  survived  to  tell  his  story  at  Rhodes,  in  1800, 
to  Sir  Sydney  Smith  and  the  historian  Von  Hammer.  Nor  was 
the  courage  and  address  of  Hassan,  the  second  of  the  Turkish 
admirals,  to  be  less  admired  than  those  of  the  Russian  and  the 
Scotch  leaders.  The  Turkish  fleet,  however,  was  destroyed  at 
Teheran ;  and  Elphinston  set  the  example  of  forcing  the  pas- 
sage up  the  Dardanelles  with  his  vessels.  They  were  too  few, 
however,  and  their  crews  too  severely  cut  up  in  frequent  actions, 
to  allow  of  the  accomplishment  of  Catherine''s  order,  which  went 
to  no  less  than  the  attack  of  Constantinople  itself. 

■  The  land  campaign  displayed  as  fully  as  the  maritime  one, 
how  much  everything  depends  upon  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  the 
leader.  The  Ottoman  army  was  no  longer  commanded  by  the  Vizier 
and  generals  of  the  preceding  year,  who,  with  the  Voivodes  of  Mol- 
david)  paid  the  usual  penalty  for  ill-success  with  the  Turks,  that 
is,  had  lost  their  heads.  The  Ottoman  army  was  now  commanded 
by  Ibrahim.  A  corps  of  Turkish  cavalry  and  light  troops  being 
first  flung  across  the  Danube,  facilities  were  gained  for  erecting 
a  bridge  at  Isaktcha.  And  here  Ibrahim  passed  with  the  great 
body  of  his  army,  threatening  to  cut  off  the  Russian  corps  that 
occopied  Wallachia.  These  under  Stiffelou  and  Proscrowski, 
made  haste  to  fall  back  upon  Jassy,  and  rally  the  army  of  Roman- 
zoff,  which  was  on  the  Pruth.  But  ere  they  could  effect  their 
retreat,  the  Turks  fnanaged  to  attack  them  separately,  and  in  each 
case  to  achieve  a  victory.  Repnin,  who  commanded  as  chief  the 
Russians  in  the  Principalities,  was  then  obliged  to  evacuate  them, 
and  to  recross  the  Pruth  in  almost  as  short  a  time  as  had  been 
spent  in  the  conquest  of  the  same  Principalities  in  the  preceding 
campaign.  IbrsJiim  even  followed  the  Russians  beyond  the 
PruUi,  defeated  them  again,  and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge 
in  their  new  conquest  of  Choczim. 

In  the  meantime  a  second  Russian  army  advanced  under 
Romanzoff,  who  bad  superseded  Gallitzin,  and,  being  far  more 
numerous  than  the  troops  commanded  by  Ibrahim,  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  retire  towards  the  Orand  Vizier  Khalil,  who  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  was  only  crossing  the  Danube  at  Isaktcha 
in  the  month  of  July.  Romanzoff  followed  along  the  western 
bank  at  the  Pruth,  whilst  the  Turks  kept  in  Bessarabia,  be- 
tween the  Pruth  and  the  Dneister,  to  succour  Bender,  if  neces- 
sary, and  to  keep  in  junction  with  the  Tartars,  who  were  marching 
to  join  them.  Romanzoff  was  very  anxious  to  repair  the  early 
disasters  of  the  campaign.    For  there  was  no  finding  grace  with 
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C!«4keriiie  but  by  exfdcttts  «iid  dafimg.    KosMUMEoff  dkl  not  ieor 
lo   CV098  the   Pni^  botwoea  tbe  two  Torktsh  amies,  one    of 
Ae   GrttDd  Vimr  aft  Isakteluiy  tbe   odwr   Teuiibrced   by    ti^ 
Xartar«,  and  ooBMnttoded  bj  tbe  lOian,  encamped  on  a.  raogie 
^rf*  heigiifs  betfPMn  the  Prauth  a«d  Dneialar.       Had  Ibrahnia 
beeB   «(ill   in   cowmaaid,  be    woadd    no   dowbi  have   atta^dced 
dbe  BjissiaaM  on  Aek  paaoing  the  river,  and  nade  nae  of  tlse 
great  saperiority  of  Turic  and  Tariar  <»raby.    Instead  of  tbis, 
the  Khan,  and  the  Tartara  with  hiai,  ^ncanped  on  a  heigfat  where 
ttkey  tfaoagfat  tbey  coukl  noft  be  aAitaclged,  and,  voffeoTcr,  £ur 
beyond  the  reach  of  tbe  Gimnd  Vtsiar  to  «uccout  tbea.     Tbe 
fdainest  prudence  would  have  aaggesled  to  die  two  Tnrkiclb 
amies  to  aa»te,  since  tbe  two  Ilnaaiasi  ones  of  Repota  aiMl 
Romanzoff  had  done  ao.    RomainzoC  saw  bis  advantage,  and  oaa 
tbe  17tli  of  July  attfflsked  the  right  of  the  heights  on  whicb  the 
Turks  and  Tartars  were  posted.    The  latAer  wore  more  astoaioheJL 
at  Rniisian  audacity  tbaa  prepared   to  repel   it,  so    tbe  Tmk 
and  Tartar  were  driven  fron  their  {»»itioEn,  tlu*own  into  rout, 
and  obliged  to  maioe  tbe  best  of  their  way  towands  the  <jrraad 
Vizier.     Po4em1da  hastened  with  tbe  Rnssian  earalry  in  porsoit. 
But  the  discomfited  Tartars  rallied,  turned  ontlMirpQTStiaiiB,  and  so 
t)o«ipletely  cut  up  Poteiakia  and  his  horse,  that  tbey  were  glad  to 
netreat  to  their  maia  bodv.     Is  fact,  the  audacious  attack  4d 
Romanzoff,  though  attended  with  suocees,  had  not  extricated  htai 
from  his  perilous  position,  for  the  Tartars  were  too  numerous  to 
be  altogether  difipersed ;  and  whilst  aoane  retreated  to  the  Danube, 
tine  greater  nuttber  under  tbe  Khan  sddll  beM  together,  and  com- 
posed a  fi>rmidad>k  force  in  tbe  rear  of  Romanaofil 

The  latter  was  not  tbe  less  determined  to  attack  the  Grand 
Yizier  Kbalil,  wbo  a-ith  bis  laif^  amy  of  100,000  men  had  heft 
to  tbe  north  of  tbe  Danube,  and  was  marching  along  the  left 
bank  of  Lake  KagoriL  The  Vizier  was  an  irreeohite  commanAei^ 
sBways  seeking  cooneel,  and  tardy  in  formings  a  resolutioa.  Hia 
aim  was  to  advance  mid  save  Bender,  tbe  capital  and  stronghold 
of  Moldavian  Tartaiy,  which  now  formed  the  sole  link  by  famd 
between  the  Turkish  and  tbe  Tartar  provinces.  Tbe  Rusaianup 
for  similar  reasons,  were  bent  on  taking  Bender;  but  to  attafai 
this,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  root  tbe  Tartars  under  the  Khan, 
but  to  cbscomfit  the  fonnidable  army  under  tbe  Grand  Vinasr. 
Romanzoff  bad  not  a  third  of  tbe  Vizier^s  feroe.  But  he  waa 
between  the  tw>o  Tnrkish  armies,  without  provisions,  and  with 
every  risk  of  being  surrounded  and  crushed  ky  both.  He  them* 
fcre  boldly  marched  against  Kbalil  along  tbe  old  iHDad  of  Tn^an. 

It  was  the  eve  of  t]be  Ist  of  August.  Tbe  Turics,  learning  die 
approach  of  tbe  Rus^ans,  threw  up  a  haaty  entnencbment,  whack 
they  had  not  time  to  mount  with  artiUery.  Tbe  Russians  a]^ 
psoacbed,  aoeording  to  Munich's  tactics,  in  four  lapge  ff|uafe^ 
their  artillery  in  the  eentre,  knowing  that  if  tbey  oould  repnlse 
tbe  £rst  ofaarge  «f  the  Turkish  cavah^,  the  Tictary  weu-ld  be  eaqr. 
As  they  eirpected,  the  spdhis  did  nndi  foith  in  ^e  eariy  mmming 
tn  charge  tbe  Rusdans,  hnt  the  solid  squama  of  infiaiAiy  rcpnlem 
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and  dfMT  Maier  to  the  eotvenchmaBis,  when  their  giiM 
d  fire«  The  Turks  had  »ol  their  canuo*  ready  to  respood. 
Bat  tbe  jaonMuries  supplied  the  wattt,  hy  issuing  ibrthe  lukl 
dMfgivg  tbe  RMSUtt  right  with  impetuesky.  Tbej  broke  one  of 
tbe  EiiBsiaa  sqiiMres  «nd  dispersed  R,  but  the  acxt  square  mowed 
ikeoi  dow«  with  its  ariiUery.  The  Russian  squaie  on  the  left  wae 
cotmsanded  by  Bauer^  a  Geraan  officer,  who  had  serred  with 
tile  Enf^A,  rad  m  whom  Rouanaaoff,  noted  for  his  distaste  ef 
'RMBBimm  efficen  mod  love  of  foi?ei^;ners,  placed  ail  oonfideaoe. 
Baoer  took  the  Tmkish  eotoeiichttients  in  flank,  surmounted  them, 
asd  enfiladed  tiie  Turkish  position  with  his  aHillery.  The  battle 
aeon  became  a  rent,  and  the  Gcaad  Vieier  fled  across  the  Danube, 
kttng  hm  gyns,  «nd  camp,  and  baggage.  Such  was  the  battle  of 
ILagonl,  which  dro?e  the  Tuiks  behind  the  Danube,  and  had  for 
lis  Tesuk  ike  redaction  of  Bender,  aa  well  an  of  the  smaller 
Tartar  tribes  between  the  Daeister  and  tbe  Don.  Unfortunately, 
Ae  Sossians,  in  efieriiig  the  Tartars  alH»est  complete  indepen- 
dence nnder  Ibmr  Empress's  suzerainty,  were  able  to  promise 
exemptiOQ  ftem  Ihe  fiscal  exigencies^  tyraxmy,  and  cioieUy  of  the 
Tories. 

An  mnple  page  might  here  be  filled  with  a  relation  of  the  siege 
of  Bender,  obstinately  attacked  by  General  Paocn,  as  gallantly 
sfefended  by  ihe  Tm:ks,  and  at  l^gth  taken  by  storm  amidst  a 
general  conflagBaition  of  Ihe  town.  The  siege  and  capture  fill 
some  ef  tbe  fineift  pages  of  Rulhieres.  The  Empress  Catherine 
was  shocked  at  the  less  of  so  much  liSe^  Rassian  as  well  as 
Toxkish,  at  the  siege  of  Bender,  and  wrote  4o  Panin  that  tbe 
ooo^nest,  howev^  glorious,  had  cost  too  much  blood.  And 
hence,  as  soon  as  H  was  taken,  Romanzoff,  by  order  of  the 
£m press,  sent  a  colonel  with  a  letter  to  the  Vizier,  offering  te 
treat  and  conclude  peace,  but  without  the  intervention  of  any 
fiMeign  power.  This  pretension,  put  forward  eighty  years  ^go,  is 
a  fiivx>«rite  demand  of  Russia  at  present 

Whatever  «ich  pretension  may  be  new,  it  was  then  not  nn- 
natoral,  for,  in  truth,  the  intrigues  at  that  time  of  tbe  youQg 
Smperor  of  Austria,  of  the  eld  King  of  Prussia,  of  France,  and 
of  Sngiand,  at  the  Porte,  were  rery  petty,  vile,  and  discreditable. 
It  was  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Great  Frederic,  who  first  made  it 
Ibe  vogue  for  son^ereigns  to  propose,  mediate,  and  negotiate  the 
partition  of  neighbouring  empires*  Freddie  had  the  political 
scissors  always  in  hand,  and  he  infected  Catherine  and  Joseph^ 
and  even  Sukan  Mustapha,  with  his  mania  of  ^political  tailoring. 
SUnnmer  asserts  Asi,  k  was  Sultan  Mustapiha  who  at  this  time 
Sant  proposed  the  ipertitiea  <ef  Poland,  Tuikey  and  Austria  being 
oo-parlnnrs  in  tbe  enterprise.  But  Russia  and  Austaria  bad  simi- 
lar iviews  en  tbe  OHsman  Empire,  the~  former  proposing  to  take 
MoUarria  and  Wi^achia,  tand  give,  at  the  same  time,  Bosnia  and 
Bakmiia  to  Auslrin. 

Meantime  tibe  war  ^centinned.  A  new  Gnmd  Vizier,  as  inciipa. 
ble,  but  tmeore  cantiens  than  his  psedeceasor,  led  a  numerous  armjT 
tn  tbe  Dannbe.    Bni  Ihe  Ivonpa  were  chiefly  Astatic,  without 
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confidence  or  discipline,  and  more  anxious  to  disperse  to  their 
homes  than  meet  the  enemy.  On  one  occasion  it  was  proposed 
to  make  an  attack  upon  Bucharest,  and  the  janissaries,  eager  for 
booty,  pressed  for  the  expedition.  The  Vizier  replied,  that  such 
an  attack  should  be  executed  by  infantry,  not  cavalry;  that  the 
janissaries  were  by  right  an  infantry  corps ;  but  now  every  janis- 
sary had  a  horse,  and  fought  as  he  pleased.  The  Vizier  offered 
to  lead  the  janissaries  against  Bucharest,  if  they  would  quit  their 
horses.  But  they  refused  to  march  on  foot  Indeed,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  recruit  either  janissaries  or  spahis  as  long  as  their 
corps  were  in  actual  campaign.  Youth,  anxious  for  military 
renown,  obtained  much  better  pay  by  enlisting  as  volunteers  for 
the  campaign,  and  being  free  when  it  was  over.  In  short,  the 
Turks  were  in  a  state  of  transition  betweefti  their  old  feudal  mili- 
tary organisation,  and  the  new  one  of  paid  troops.  But 
the  change  was  operated  by  weak  hands,  who  spoiled  both 
systems,  and  so  demoralised  the  Turkish  host,  that,  although 
individually  brave,  they  could  neither  be  commanded  nor  de- 
pended on.  At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  the  Seraslder 
of  Wallachia  and  his  two  chief  agas  perished  in  an  insurrection 
of  the  janissaries.  And,  with  an  immense  army  on  the  Danube, 
the  Sultan's  officers  could  do  little  more  than  defend  it.  The 
revolt  of  the  janissaries  afforded  the  Russian  general  Ollitz  the 
opportunity  of  attacking  and  capturing  Giurgevo,  which  the 
Turks  had  retained,  and  which  they  had  fortified  by  a  double 
entrenchment  and  a  number  of  guns.  But  the  Grand  Vizier 
some  time  after  dispatched  a  division  of  12,000  Turks,  who 
retook  Giurgevo  in  the  same  expeditious  manner.  General  Essen 
at  the  head  of  22,000  men  again  attacked  Giurgevo,  but  was 
beaten  off;  and  it  was  then  that  the  janissaries  desired  to  be  led 
against  Bucharest. 

The  great  event  of  1771  was  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea  by 
the  Russians  under  Prince  Dolgorowski.  The  Porte,  indeed, 
sadly  mismanaged  and  indisposed  every  semi-independent  state, 
even  although  it  were  Mahometan.  They  had  but  one  rule  and 
one  policy,  which  was,  to  despoil  and  decapitate  every  chief  or 
commander  who  proved  unfortunate,  which  by  no  means  secured* 
the  appointment  of  any  more  capable. 

The  family  of  Ghivai  reigned  over  the  Crim  Tartars,  and  the 
Porte  had  done  little  for  a  century  except  to  change,  slay,  en- 
throne and  dethrone  the  different  members  of  the  family,  so  that 
a  settled  administration  was  impossible.  In  1771  Selim  Ghivai 
had  quite  sufficient  force  to  defend  the  wall  and  the  fortresses 
which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Crimea.  But  he  made  no  use 
of  them  ;  and  neither  he  nor  the  Turks,  who  always  garrisoned 
the  towns,  made  any  resistance.  The  Russians  overran  the 
peninsula  and  took  all  the  towns,  whilst  Selim  Ghivai  fled  to 
Constantinople,  and  the  Turkish  pacha  to  Sinope.  In  the  month 
of  July,  1771,  the  Russians  were  complete  and  undisputed  mas- 
ters of  the  Crimea.  The  chief  Tartars,  and  even  two  sons  of  Selim 
Ghivai  withdrew  their  allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  and^transfeired  it 
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Uf  Catberine.  When  at  the  same  time  Syria  and  Egjrpt  were  in 
insurrection,  aiyl  Georgia  menacing  to  imitate  the  Crimea,  it  may 
be  judged  bow  near  Uie  brink  of  rain  the  incapacity  of  Sultan 
and  Vizier  bad  reduced  the  empire. 

In  consequence  of  these  reverses  the  new  Grand  Vizier  adopted 
the  plan  of  defensive  war,  which  has  almost  ever  since  been  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Porte.  Leaving  strong  garrisons  in  Silistria  and 
the  other  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  he  collected  bis  army  in  a 
camp  at  Scboumla,  a  position  strong  in  itself,  and  commanding  the 
plains  of  Bulgaria,  strengthening  it  with  works  and  entrench- 
mentSf  and  a  formidable  artillery.  In  this  attitude  the  Porte 
awaited  the  result  of  those  negotiations  which  the  powers  of 
Europe  hastened  to  undertake,  in  order  to  save  the  tottering 
empire  of  the  Sultan  from  the  grasp  of  Russia.  .  The  first  to  give 
support  to  Turkey  was  Austria,  who,  however,  did  so  secretly, 
Tenturing  no  further  than  to  bargain  for  a  subsidy  in  return  for 
fbture  military  aid. 

Frederic  of  Prussia  was  also  rendered  uneasy  by  the  progress 
of  Russian  arms.  Symptoms  and  proofs  of  the  rising  jealousy 
and  probable  hostility  of  the  two  German  courts  alarmed  the 
Czarina,  and  she  in  consequence  came  forward,  as  Russia  always 
does,  with  a  declaration  of  her  readiness  to  make  peace.  She 
accompanied  this  with  a  proposal  to  Prussia  for  a  partition  of 
Poland,  a  suggestion  the  best  calculated  to  mollify  the  hostility  of 
the  two  German  courts,  and  to  turn  their  ideas  into  another 
channel.  It  must  be  added,  that  along  with  the  great  victories 
and  military  advantages  which  the  Russians  had  gained,  they  had 
also  suffered  immense  loss,  both  by  war  and  disease,  and  that  the 
empire  was  not  in  a  condition  then  to  furnish  either  the  men  or 
the  supplies  for  prosecuting  the  war  beyond  the  Danube.  An 
armistice  was  in  consequence  concluded  between  the  belligerents 
in  May,  1772. 

This  truce  lasted  a  whole  twelvemonth,  during  which  Russia 
offered  to  cede  its  conquests  in  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,  and 
give  up  all  the  towns^  provided  the  Crimea  was  given  up  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  independence  of  the  Tartars  acknowledged. 
What  this  independence  meant,  appears  from  the  condition  that 
the  Russians  were  to  garrison  the  fortified  towns  in  lieu  of  the 
Turks.  The  Sultan  refused  to  cede  his  sovereignty  over  the 
Tartars,  alleging  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet  obliged  him  to 
remain  the  sovereign  of  all  the  Faithful.  The  Sultan  counted, 
moreover^  on  the  mediation  and  support  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia. 
But  these  powers  merely  objected  to  the  extension  of  the  Russian 
dominions  westward  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  would  not  permit 
Russia  to  advance  to  the  Danube,  but  had  no  objection  to  its  ex- 
tension on  the  side  of  Tartary.  When  we  mention  that  it  was, 
moreover^  in  that  very  year  of  truce,  that  the  first  partition  of 
Poland  was  planned  and  perpetrated,  the  reason  will  be  under* 
stood  of  Russians  not  pressing  the  war,  and  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
being  lukewarm  in  their  support  of  the  Sultan.  Towards  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  the  Ottoman  ministers  were  indined^to 
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jriekl,  btit  the  Onleioiid  Woald  Ml  ]ldraii«  th»  MahoBloiaii  W^fM 
o#  tbe  Crimea  to  be  gt?ea  up  ter  the  iiifldelft.  4 

War  therefom  feconraieneed^  and  Msttnedy  as  Hire  hetbfe  oh^ 
served,  that  same  system  of  olfettee  on  die  j^M  of  H^  Rasma&s^ 
and  defence  on  that  of  the  Turks,  which  has  heen  the  routine  of 
suhsequent  wars.  The  Grand  Vizier  entrenched  himself  wHh  a 
large  army  in  a  eamp  at  Schoumla,  whikt  the  Auesians,  passing 
the  Danube,  first  laid  siege  to  Silistria,  and  then  turned  their 
eflbrts  against  Varna.  Conld  they  get  possessioA  of  the  latter 
place,  they  might  winter  in  Bulgaria.  In  the  sieges  of  these  two 
places  the  Russians  spent  the  entire  campaign  of  1773 ;  and  iift 
both  attempts  they  were  unsuccessful.  The  Turkish  commaadenr 
in  SHistria  and  in  Yama  made,  each  of  them,  a  raKant  defence, 
beat  off  Romaneoff,  and  competed  him,  in  both  eases,  to  retreat 
behind  the  Danube.  On  one  occasion,  the  Turks  tried  to  cut  off 
fheir  retreat,  and  had  occupied  a  defile  through  wbieh  General 
Weismaiin  must  pass.  That  general  saw  his  danger^  but  did  net 
hesitate  to  attack  the  Turks  with  all  his  force.  This  sac* 
ceeded  in  cutting  its  way  through,  but  left  the  general  BMrtallj 
wounded. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  whenerer  the  Turks  were  in  small  bodies^ 
and  had  trust  in  their  commanders,  whether  defending  a  tow» 
or  marching  on  an  eiEpedition,  their  discipline  was  good,  and 
their  efforts  marked  by  daring,  and  crowned  with  success.  BaS 
whenever  they  were  in  large  armies,  amounting  to  100,000  men 
and  upwards,  as  at  Sehoumla,  they  beean^  unmanageable,  fonght 
with  each  other,  deserted,  disbanded,  and  proved  a  weakness, 
rather  than  a  defence,  to  the  empire.  In  rencontres  of  small  divU 
sioas  of  either  army,  during  1773,  the  Russians  had  generally  the 
worst  of  it.  But  when,  in  1774,  General  Romanzoff  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  marching  upon  Schoumla  itself,  he 
obtained  full  success.  The  Turkish  army  in  Schoumla  was  more 
numerous  than  the  Russian.  The  latter  advanced  nevertheless, 
and  as  only  cavalry  came  forth  to  repel  them.  General  Eamenskoi 
defeated  them,  and  infused  discouragement  into  the  Turkish 
camp.  The  Russians  took  post  all  round  it^  not  only  on  the 
side  of  the  plain  and  of  Yama,  but  in  the  defiles  of  the  Hsmus 
behind  Schoumla.  The  incapable  Vizier  took  no  steps  to  pre« 
vent  this.  The  coitsequence  was,  that  the  troops  of  the  camp, 
finding  themselves  ill  commanded,  and  gradually  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  went  off  in  whole  bodies,  and  took  the  road  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  Vizier  was  left  without  an  army.  He  was  accordingly 
compelled  to  treat,  and  to  accept  snch  terms  as  the  Russians 
pleased  to  impose.  Under  snch  circumstances  was  concluded  the 
Treaty  of  Kainardje,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1764. 

By  this  treaty  Russia  gained  the  Crimea,  given  up  nominally 
to  the  Tartars,  but  with  Russian  garrisons  in  Kertch  and  Yeni- 
kale,  as  well  as  Azov.  Russia  restored  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
and  Bessarabia.  The  countries  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dneister 
were  to  belong  to  neither  Turkey  nor  Russia,  but  (W^kj!^(9{^  a 
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frontier  between  them,  Turkey,  however,  reiaining  Oczakov. 
The  straits  wer^  to  be  opened  to  Russian  traders.  With  respect 
to  the  conquests  ceded  bj  the  Russians  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
north  of  the  Danube,  Russia  stipulated  that  the  Christians  and 
their  priesthood  should  contrnne  to  eirjoj  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  which  they  w«7e  possessed,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
Porte  would  listen  to  the  demand  for  the  erection  of  a  Greek 
cliurch  at  Pera.  It  is  Aese  stipulations,  contaiaed  in  the  seventh 
article  ot  the  treaty,  wbtcb  have  been  the  cause  of  the  present 
qfnrrel,  aftd  of  die  war  to  which  it  has  led,  or  is  likely  to  lead. 
Ptevioas  to  the  Treaty  of  Kainardje,  now  eighty  years  concluded, 
Rosria  never  advanced  any  pretensions  on  the  score  of  religious 
feitemity  or  sympathy,  over  the  Greeks,  or  other  Christians  sub- 
ject to  1^  Porta 
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Ever  the  same ! — ^let  this  our  watchword  be 

Upon  the  dreary  battlements  of  time, 
With  a  clear  soul  I  breathe  it  unto  thee 

In  tones  whose  fervour  mocks  this  idle  rhyme  ^ 
Ever  the  same ; — how  sweet  to  earn  with  pain 

The  tested  love  that  casteth  out  all  fear. 
And  amid  all  we  suffer,  doubt  and  feign. 

To  own  one  true  and  self-absorbing  sphere  ! 
Ever  the  same ; — as  moons  the  waters  draw, 

A  ^mple  presence  calms  all  inward  strife. 
And  by  the  sway  of  some  benignant  law. 

With  high  completeness  fills  the  sense  of  life : 
The  Holy  One  this  sacred  thought  confest 
When  leaned  the  fond  disciple  on  his  breast 
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RANDOM  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CAMPAIGNS  UNDER 
THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

*^  The  noble  army  he  had  so  long  commanded,'"  with  due  de- 
ference to  Monsieur  Thiers,  was  not  that  which  served  under 
Wellington  at  Waterloo.  About  one  third  of  the  men  perhaps 
might  have  been  the  same,  but  it  was  not  the  army  of  which  its 
commander  said  that,  ^^  with  itj  he  could  have  marched  over 
Europe.^' 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1814,  in  the  South  of  France,  the 
bulk  of  the  Peninsular  army  sailed,  with  some  few  exceptions,  for 
America,  and  did  not  return  in  time  to  bear  a  part  in  the  closing 
scene  of  Napoleon's  career.  A  few  battalions  only,  favoured  by 
fair  winds  and  fine  weather,  landed  in  Belgium,  and  were  on  the 
march  up,  once  more  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  their  old  chief,  but 
arriving  too  late,  came  like  la  moutarde  aprds  le  diner.  Volunteers 
from  our  militia  and  recruits,  hastily  got  together,  formed  princi- 
pally the  ranks  of  those  who  fought  at  Waterloo.   * 

Most  famously  and  right  well  did  they  sustain  their  own  character 
and  their  nation's  honour.  All  the  staff,  and  most  of  the  other  officers, 
had  previously  served  with  the  Duke ;  those  in  the  junior  grades, 
however,  and  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  men  were  fresh  hands,  with 
good  constitutions  and  youthful  looks.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be 
young !  Our  health  is  hearty,  and  our  powers  great,  unburthened 
with  too  much  profundity  of  reflection.  Keen  for  celebrity,  and 
careless  of  consequences,  the  young  soldier  possessed  all  the  love 
of  distinction,  gently  softened  by  the  bloom  of  inexperience.  ^'  Oh, 
the  merry  days,  the  merry  days  when  I  was  young !"  bring  back 
thoughts  of  joyous  hours  and  happy  frolic,  aye !  and  the  remem- 
brance of  kindred  hearts  and  kind  friends,  now  all  gone ! 

In  our  present  peaceful  days  the  opportunity  for  a  young  soldier 
to  distinguish  himself  is  of  rare  occurrence.  I  have  heard  of  one 
lately  who,  having  tried  all  things,  has  at  last  found  an  expedient 
with  great  probability  of  success.  En  dSsespoir  de  cause,  this 
young  officer,  on  joining  his  regiment  in  a  certain  metropolis,  has 
taken  a  lodging  in  a  fashionable  street,  gives  himself  out  as  a  Re- 
publican, and  keeps  a  monkey.    That 's  brave. 

Our  Waterloo  army,  without  detracting  firom  their  great  merit, 
were  quite  a  different  specimen  of  humanity  from  our  old  Penin- 
sular people,  and  instances  of  the  want  of  savoir/aire  occasionally 
occurred,  two  of  which  happened  in  the  company  I  commanded. 
Amongst  the  whole  of  them  I  had  but  six  old  soldiers,  the  rest, 
subalterns  and  all,  were  fine  gallant  young  innocents. 

We  arrived  at  Quatre  Bras  on  the  16th  June,  at  about  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening ;  on  halting  for  a  short  time  at  Nivelles,  we  had 
heard  a  cannonade,  and  on  reaching  the  battle-field,  we  found 
severe  fighting  had  already   been  going  on   someJiours.T   The 
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Brunswick  Infantiy  were  formed  in  sqaares,  to  our  right  the  Bois 
de  Bossa  was  full  of  French  tirailleurs,  whose  straggling  fire  was 
somewhat  unexpectedly  felt  by  our  division  on  their  advance  from 
the  Nivelles  road,  to  support  our  friends  in  action.  The  first 
Brigade,  by  order  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Orange,  immediately 
formed  to  their  right,  and  stormed  the  wood  in  line  (a  movement, 
by-the-by,  more  successful  in  its  results  than  prudent  in  its  con- 
ception), the  casualties  occasioned  in  fifteen  minutes  being  534 
men  and  13  officers.  Our  Brigade  deployed  towards  the  left  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  came  up  in  flanking  support  of  the 
Bmnswickers,  formed  in  squares  en  echelon.  We  soon,  however, 
again  broke  into  open  column  and  moved  down  to  the  houses  of 
Quatre  Bras,  on  nearing  which,  some  round  shot  from  the  enemy's 
guns  passed  close  over  the  heads  of  my  juvenile  company,  striking 
tike  walls  of  the  houses  near  us>  My  friends  began  to  dodge, 
which  is  not  unusual  with  young  troops. 

"  But  when  one  has  been  shot  at  once  or  twice, 
One's  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice." 

I  informed  them  that  so  many  civil  salutations  towards  the 
enemy  on  their  parts  was  quite  superfluous,  as  before  the  sound 
struck  the  ear  the  shot  would  take  the  head.  I  gave  the  word 
**  steady,  men,  steady,**  and  steady  they  were.  They  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, however,  to  cultivate  this  habit,  for  in  the  next  three  aays 
they  were  exposed  to  a  fire  which  occasioned  casualties  in  a  force 
of  some  3200  rank  and  file,  in  the  division  of  the  Guards  alone,  of 
1563  men,  and  48  officers.f  The  other  instance  of  a  want  of 
savoirfaire  was  on  three  days'  provisions  being  served  out  to  them 
at  nighty  when  the  action  was  ended,  the  piquets  posted,  and  the 
cavalry  and  commissariat  had  come  up.  Strong  disapprobation 
seemed  to  arise  amongst  our  juveniles  at  the  lean  quality,  as  well 
as  the  recent  slaughter  of  the  meat.  They  amusingly  alluded  to 
camons  substances  in  a  discursive  manner,  called  down  area 
steps  in  metropolitan  towns,  and  vulgarly  yclept,  '*  dog's  meat." 
My  young  friends'  memories  bore  too  vivid  a  sense  of  the  recent 
charms  of  British  beef  and  porter ;  they  scorned  what  the  Com- 
missary offered,  and  left  their  rations  on  the  ground.  In  spite  of 
their  disinclination  to  burthen  themselves  with  such  doubtful  look- 
ing diet,  as  they  might  be  for  the  next  three  days  without  food,  I 
ordered  them  to  take  charge  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  my  six  old 
Peninsular  friends  wanted  no  such  pressing  invitations,  but  rather 
looked  too  kindly  towards  the  neglected  portions  cast  aside  by 
their  younger  comrades.  The  bump  of  acquisitiveness  was  strong 
upon  the  more  matured.  They  prudently  checked  their  propensi- 
ties, however,  and  contented  themselves  by  insackiug  their  o^'n 
share.  At  the  bivouac  fire,  where  I  sat,  one  of  my  old  ones  pre- 
sently produced  from  the  depth  of  his  dep6t  such  dainties  as 
3pepper  and  salt^  then  placing  a  portion  of  the  raw  material  of  his 

*  Our  loss  this  day  was  trifling,  being  only  seven  rank  and  file  in  our  brigade 
t  In  this  body  of  the  Foot  Guards  177  more  men  were  killed  and  wouound 
than  in  all  Nekon's  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  r^^^^T^ 
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iTitti«»  an  afTuiirod,.be  oeoked  Hin.a'way  Aat  intPenhiBular^pBr- 
tlmoewafidenoininated  ^^  afirizaile.*'  The  odourproved  app6H$9anie 
(toitbose  who  had  that  day  marched  far  .and  ifaalediong.  •One  of 
my  youthful  charges  at  ilast  exclaimed,  ^'  I^aay,  Ton^  ithat  «mells 
capital,  gi^e  U6  a  bit  oMt"  Xherre^ponee  was  pitby.and  joraotioal. 
'^^  D —  your  eyes,  vcook  for  yourBelf,  oan^  -you  I  ^  Lajeunetae  took 
.the  hint,  and  postponed  allifurther  reflections  .to  a. more  £tting  oc- 
casion, and  ^80  ended  le'Combat  des  varaaes  ei  dee  ooriaces  I 

Having  thus  -somewhat  suddenly  left  Portugal  for  Belgium,  «im1 
forestalled  on  anecdote  to  prove  a:fact,. I. must  hapten  to  'retumlo 
Abrantes,  and  once  again  mahe  myself  three  years  younger  than  I 
was  in  the  campaign  ctf  16d5. 

Having  completed  ithe  fitting  of  our  men%  clothing,  and  ifur- 
nished  ourselves  *with  vuhat  we  could  .get  as  necessary  for  hmxd 
marching  and  active  service,  on  the  third  of  March  we  once  moie 
moved  on  Elvas  by  Gaviao,  'Garfete,  Flexes  de  /Rosa,  Alta  do 
Chao  to  Fronteira,  which  we  reached  on  the  7th.    Here  we  again 
halted  for  a  .few  days.    All  .the  troops  were  now  concentrating 
towards  Badajos,  preparatory  to  the  siege.     Lord  Wellington  still 
remained  at  Frenada  in  the  north,  from  whence  he  wrote  ito  Lord 
Liverpool  as  follows.    ^^  All  my  arrangements  prepamtory  to  the 
attack  of  Badajos  are  in  Irain,  and  I   believe   getting  on  welL 
fiome  of  the  troops  have  marched  for  the  Alemtcyo  and  <  others  will 
follow  soon,  and  lantend  to  igo.  my  self  the  /a$/,.a9  1  know  thal/ni|y 
removal  firom  one  part  of  the  ^country  to  'the  other  will  be  .the 
signal  forthetonemy,  that  the  part  to  which  I  am  tgoing^i^  to  ihe 
'tbe^soene  of  active  operations."    In  accordanoe  wiUi  these  vvienrs 
Lord  Wellington  remained  on  the  l>anks  of  the  Coa,  and  did  not 
arrive  at  Elvas  till  .the  eleventh  of  March.     We  were  for  the 
moment  well  lodged  in  Eronteira,  which  was  a<oiipital  village,  in 
distance  four. leagues  from  Ihe^good  town  ^of  Estremoz,  and  Uien- 
fore  in  a  convenient  and  comfortable  neighbourhood.  The  Alemt^ 
in  genera],  and  this  part  of  it  in  .particular,  had  .sufiered  lessifrom 
the  ravages  of  war  than  most  other  provinces  of  Portugal.    The 
climate  .is  milder  and  the  soil  more  fertile  than  on  the  rugged 
northern  frontier  of  the  kingdom.     Here  we  were  intformed  that 
HilPs  corps  had  moved  on  to  MeridaandTakvera  jReal.    Tho 
enemy  had  much  strengthened  fiadigos  by  repairing  the  rampaits, 
remounting.guns,  adding  to  the  out-works,  and  forming  mines.  The 
ganison  consisted  of  4000  French. and  1000  German  troops,  with 
150  cavalry:     Phillipon,  a  general  of  engineers,  and  clever  .man, 
was  in  command.    He  had  already  been  a  ipxisoner  in  England, 
>but  had 'escaped  by  breaking  his  parale^  and,  atraqge  lo  say,  was 
again  opposed  to  us  as  Governor  of  this  fortress.    Pontoons  weoe 
now  being  brought  up  to  form  a  bridge  over  the  Guadiana.     We 
were  all  very  sanguine  as  to  the  /result.    If  Jiot  interrupted  b^ 
Marmont's  or  Soult's  armies  we  had  little* doubt  of  success.    Two 
ways  alone  ofiered  ito  evade  interruption.;  one  was  ito  take  the 
place  before  the  enemy  could  collect  their  forces  to  annoy  us,  the 
other  was  to  cover  the  siege  by  corps  in  advance,  fight  a  general 
action  and  disable  them  from  further  interference^  with  our  oc- 
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•ovpartioiis.    Tbe  «e«oqD  -wis  fiiPoiiraUe,  tbe  wettber  fine,  aatd  sot 
too  hot.     We  still  had  Ae  •eqnineclial  nans  ^  Jook  forw«kl  to ; 
nther  <oo6iBiig  tonents  to  enonHiter  befoao  tbe  tiroiKBg  heslg  of  a 
l^imiflvlar  mnmer  set  in.     Lord  WeUiogton  monies  ^m  £kms,^ 
^  I  bad  oDtended  to  oommenoe  tbe  operatioM  agaiinrt  Badajos  be- 
tween the  6tk  aad  7tb  of  Marcb,  and  afi  my  arraBgeBients  weoBe 
«ncde  ^aooevdiBgly,  but  becawe  ithe  large  -and  rioh  town  of  Erara, 
fwbich  has  ao^ond  in  no  maaaer  by  tbe  war,  would  supply  so 
oaoTiages,  I  eoald  not  counoence  tiU  tbe  17th :  at  tUfi  moment 
tbe  pow^r  for  tbe  aiege,  and  orach  of  tbe  shot,  and  many  of  tbe 
eDgineecB'  bIoks  are  not  arrived  at  Elras,  and  we  are  obUged  to 
oofsome  tbe  stores  of  that  garnson.     I  am  destroying  tbe  equi]»- 
meiits  of  tbe  amy  in  Iranspovting  tbe  stores  from  Elvas  to  6ae 
^frofmd  of  tbe  aiege,  becanse  no  assistance  is  giv>eii  by  the  cotnitry, 
«mr  assistance  quite  inadequate  to  tbe  demand  and  wants  of  tbe 
^senrice,  &e. ;  I  casnot,  bewef^ery  av^id  taking  the  opportimity  #f 
oalbng  tbe  attention  of  yonr  Lordsbip,  and  of  bis  Majesty^s  Go- 
-^pemnent,  to  ^e  neglect  of  tbe  Portngnese  antborities  to  ftmiish 
the  means  of  traamort  necessary  for  tbe  success  <of  this  or  any 
-otiier  operation*     My  own  anxiety  and  tbe  detail  into  which  I 
am  aMtged  to  enter,  in  order  iojfind  reMouroes  to  overcome  difficnl- 
*lies  winch  oocnr  at  erery  moment,  I  put  out  of  tbe  question^ 
aflftougfa  I  believe  no  oficer  at  the  bead  of  an  army  was  ever  ao 
hampered,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  atttentioci  of  one  in  tiiat 
aitoation  «ihoald  be  turned  to  otber  objects.  Bat  tbe  serious  incon- 
"i^ispienoes  to  wUch  the  troops  are  OKposed,  aad  the  difficulties  and 
lifAES  wbicb  tflteod  Hbe  'execution  of  all  services  for  want  of  means 
^  tranaport,  become  of  sucb  Hmgnitude  that  no  officer  can  venture 
«o  be  responnUe  for  l3iem,  ^  ^  *  *  mod  I  hope  that  His  Ma^esty^s 
Crovernment  wil  exevt  tbeir  influence  with  tlie  Prince  Regent  of 
Fortngd,  to  ovAer  tbe  local  Ooverament  not  only  to  firame  a  law 
*wbicb  f^rall  have  for  its  object  the  emupment  of  tbe  armies  in 
•aneb  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  defend  tbe  country,  but  lo 
•carry  that  Hew  into  enecnlion,  so  that  tbe  people  of  the  countiy 
AaU  miAeistand  that  tbey  mmt  comply  with  its  provisiotts.''  Why 
-onr  Government,  fomidbrmg  as  they  dia  an^army,  together  with  the 
money  and  munitions  of  war,  in  defence  of  Portugal,  did  not 
previous  to  this  advanced  period  of  our  operations  diplomatically 
and  effei^ively  gtijmUUe  for  the  means  to  carry  that  war  on,  espe- 
cially as  all  tbat  was  required  of  the  people  was  paid  for  by  us, 
^was  best  bnewn  to  onr  Ministers  at  borne,  but  was  peifectly  un- 
-accoinitable  to  anybody  else,    inadequate  as  were  our  supplies  we 
bad  ncrt  the  cflfective  means  of  moving  what  we  had.    Lord  Wel- 
li^gton  was  constantljat  tbe  last  stretch  of  his  ingenuity  to  provide 
gibart  wm  wanting,  en'  procure  tbe  necessary  o^ans  lowards  tbe 
«niL    Eie  wan  eonalavtly  nequaiotafeg^oar  GMnemment  at  boaM  of 
lOns  fact  wilii  %ut  sKgbt  or  no  resnk.    On  one  occasion  be  remon- 
Crated  with  tbem  in  tbe  following  words, — ^  It  is  the  dutr  of  the 
Xtng^s  nuniaters  to  provide  supplies  for  the  service,  and  not  to 

*  Moe  DispaUdies  to  Xord  Liverpool  ^  , 
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undertake  a  service  for  which  ibey  cannot  provide  adequate  sup- 
plies of  money  and  every  other  requisite/* 

These  worse  than  errors  of  our  Government  at  home,  were 
overcome  by  the  extraordinary  energy  and  determination  of  the 
great  man  who  commanded ;  but  as  the  vice  of  ill  supporting  and 
.attempting  to  control  military  men  in  what  concerns  their  own 
profession  seems  inherent  in  our  English  Government,  it  maj 
be  as  well  to  observe  that  the  want  of  a  cordial  support  and  a  love 
of  dictation  by  unprofessional  authorities  in  the  face  of  all  expe- 
rience can  have  but  one  result,  and  that  a  mischievous  one.^ 

A  soldier  is  bound  to  obey  and  must  do  so,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  commander  of  an  army  should  be  expected  to  accomplish 
objects  without  being  afforded  the  means  required;  or  that  his 
views,  actions,  and  movements  should  be  thwarted  or  overborne  by 
the  ideas  of  non-professional  and  irresponsible  governors  or  minis- 
ters. However  salutary  and  necessary  their  views  may  be  in  or^ 
dinary  times,  they  have  a  most  pernicious  effect  in  war  or 
under  circumstances  which  require  rapidity  of  decision  and  un- 
hampered energy.  ^^In  the  life  of  nations,  as  in  that  of  individuals, 
there  are  moments  which  decide  their  fate  for  years.  To  use  that 
moment  is  success,  to  lose  it  is  ruin."  In  England  the  undue  in- 
fluence and  love  of  interference  by  civilian  ministers  with  the 
strategical  operations  of  a  miUtary  commander,  is  the  very  worst 
species  of  aulic  council. 

The  Austrian  machine,  detrimental  as  it  was  to  freedom  of 
movement,  was  at  least  composed  of  military  men  who  might 
be  supposed  to  comprehend  what  they  dictated,  but  this  illegiti- 
mate control  with  us  happens  to  be  the  very  reverse  with  regard 
to  any  professional  knowledge ;  and  is  likely,  therefore,  to  prove, 
if  possible,  sUll  more  calamitous.  England's  g^eat  chief  often 
said,  ^'  Never  make  a  little  war;''  it  would  be  still  better,  if  pos- 
sible, to  never  make  any,  but  when  you  do^  be  in  earnest.  Let 
your  supply  be  ample  in  men,  and  not  niggardly  in  quantity  and 
efficiency  of  material,  well  weigh  the  merits  of  those  appointed 
to  the  critical  post  of  commander,  but  when  chosen  support  him 
effectively,  grant  him  full  confidence,  then  throw  on  him,  if  you 
will,  all  the  responsibility  of  his  free  action.f 

*  I  much  fear  it  will  be  found  that  the  late  universally  regretted  General 
Godwin  experienced  in  no  slight  degree  the  disadvantages  of  this  system  in  the 
Burmese  war.  Sir  Charles  Napier  says,  in  his  *•  Defects  of  the  Indian  Grovem- 
ment,"  •*  Of  fourteen  commanders-in-chief  in  India,  since  the  year  1792,  ten 
have  resigned  before  their  term  (of  service)  was  out,  and,  of  those  who  did  not* 
two  were  Governors- General ;  the  others  but  two  held  their  commands  to  the 
last, '  suffering  all  things.' " 

f  A  similar  misunderstanding  between  the  Government  at  home  and  the  com- 
mander abroad,  or  rather  a  similar  incapacity  in  the  home  Crovemment,  occurred 
in  the  great  war  of  Hannibal  with  Rome.  After  the  annihilation  of  the  Roman 
armv  at  Cannse,  the  Carthaginian  generals  sent  envoys  to  Carthage,  to  demand 
fresh  supplies  of  men  and  money,  and  above  all  a  well  appointed  battering 
Uain,  in  order  to  enable  him,  on  the  opening  of  the  next  year's  campaign  to 
attack  Rome  itself.  The  reply  of  the  Anti-Barcha  party,  as  represented  by  its 
mouth-piece  Hanno,  was  that,  since  Hannibal  had,  according  to  his  own 
account,  achieved  such  successes  in  the  field,  he  must  be^4ully  competent  to 
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Generally  speaking,  in  the  men  of  our  anny,  there  was  to  be 
found  much  more  audacity  of  personal  than  of  moral  couragOi 
caused  probably  by  the  early  habit  of  submission  to  discipline, 
and  a  too  great  deference  for  the  opinions  of  those  above  them, 
interfering  with  the  feeling  of  self-reliance.  The  great  and  re- 
markable exception  was  Lord  Wellington  himself,  and  he  felt  this* 
advantage  so  strongly,  that  whatever  ofScial  rebuke  he  found  it 
necessary  to  inflict  on  individuals,  for  want  of  judgment  in  acting 
or  not  acting  for  themselves,  he  always  gave  those  under  him  the 
aid  of  his  public  support,  by  which  he  encouraged  a  feeling  that 
he  himself  so  eminently  possessed.  He  is  a  bad  workman  who 
finds  fault  with  his  tools — correcting,  but  also  upholding  men 
placed  in  highly  difficult  positions  is  Uie  best  of  all  possible  ways 
of  being  well  served. 

On  the  14th,  at  half  an  hour's  warning,  we  left  Fronteira,  and 
marched  by  Alta  do  Chao  to  Elvas,  where  we  bivouacked  between 
Fort  la  Lippe  and  that  town.  With  the  exception  of  the  5th 
Division,  still  on  the  Coa,  and  HUrs  corps  in  advance  in  Spain, 
all  our  legions  were  assembled  here  preparatory  to  our  destined 
operations  against  Badajos.  Lord  Wellington  had  already  arrived. 
I  was  frequently  asked  to  dine  at  Head  Quarters.  I  have  a  lively 
remembrance  on  this  occasion  of  passing  a  pleasant  evening  in 
one  of  the  best  houses  the  town  of  Elvas  afforded.  The  assem- 
bled party  amounted  to  some  eighteen — among  whom  were  the 
authorities  of  the  town,  some  ladies,  two  commanding  officers  of 
the  regiments  of  the  Guards,  other  younger  and  lively  characters 
belonging  to  Lord  Wellington's  personal  stafi*  and  the  corps  en 
hivoucu:  in  the  city's  neighbourhood.  Lord  Wellington  was  in 
high  spirits  and  very  attentive  to  two  pretty  Portuguese  young 
ladies,  whose  names  I  heard  but  have  forgotten,  although  at  the 
time  1  was  introduced  to  them.  With  great  liveliness  they  pos- 
sessed good  manners,  spoke  French  well,  and  of  course  formed  the 
centre  of  attraction.  During  dinner  there  was  a  man,  to  what 
corps  belonging  has  escaped  my  memory,  whose  hunger  exceeded 
everything  but  our  astonishment  at  it,  and  his  own  surprise  at 
finding  himself  surrounded  by  so  many  dainties.  Certainly  in 
those  days  of  scarcity  an  invitation  to  a  decent  dinner  was  well 
worthy  of  attention.  The  commissaries  and  some  few  of  the 
generals,  according  to  their  capabilities,  might  occasionally  in- 
dulge their  hospitality.  Lord  Wellington,  although  personally 
moderate  in  all  his  habits,  still,  as  circumstances  permitted,  kept 
the  best  table  going,  as  he  was  in  possession  of  a  good  French  cook 
and  a  maiire  dChdieL 

The  attention  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  our  own,  was  excited  in 
no  ordinary  degree  by  the  development  of  the  unaccustomed 
guest's  powers.  His  youthful  passion  for  pastry  made  pdte  after 
pdte  disappear,  for  to  the  rapidity  of  a  conjuror  he  added  the 

provide  himself  henceforward  both  with  the  sinews  and  the  engines  of  war. 
Hannibal  was  consequently  disabled,  by  this  unreasonable  parsimony,  from 
following  up  bis  movements  in  the  field,  and  Rome  was  saved.  ^  , 
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sivtUow  of  a  eoffmoBaBtL  He  by  vm  anam  emAmii  Wmniilf  to 
eueh  Ugbt  materia],  honnever,.  mA  shortly  pMT«d  that  ha*  ma*  bM. 
parelj  farinaaeoua^  by  tnsning,  bia  abilkies*  lo  mere  sabatendali  ioHr 
witb  equaUjr  strong  marbs  o£  a  mooopoUauig  wpmJL  LUte^  ilkn 
camel  at  tbe  [q)smg  ia  the  desert,  he  seemed  dBtermnied  to  hiy -  im 
a  stock  which  sfaouM  bean  him  hacmlesfr  againsA  att  coming  pan- 
vatioa.  Afiter  hariag  unconaeioualy  oeeafiloaedj  us  eonmdbmUk 
amusement,  in  which  onx  gneat  chief  participated  with  aa  mnoia 
zest  as  the  youogeet  amongtst  ns,  and  that.  micth«  and  wine  haei. 
sjoAciently  circulated,  we-  all  rose  together  with  the  ladies  firomi 
table,  and  letiied'  to  the  drawing-soom^  In/  the  course  of  tha^ 
evening  the  two  young  ladiesy  under  the  sanction  ofl  dieix  raspocfe^ 
able  bundle  of  a  maternity,  gcatiiied  Lord!  WelSngtoa^a  taste  £t»r 
music  by  singing  many  pretty  airs,  amongst  whmh,.  a  du^  sa 
faoeibly  struck  me,  as  to  stamp  die  air  ia  my  memory  evea  tot  Ais 
day.    The  wosda  nan  thuai — 

"Lindbs- olhos  matadors^ 
Tern  a^gentilbella  ArmiticBii^ 
Temi  &  esntil  bclla  .Annindi^ 
Alvos  aentes»  bo«a  llncUu. 
Gosto  delta  mas  porem,. 
Tenho  medo  dos  amores, 
Sa(S  craeis  naO  pagad  benr, 
9a9'  craeifr  nad  pagad*  baint"* 

The  charms  of  song,  and  the  bri^  eyea  of  tfiose  who.  sang^ 
shed  their  soft  influence  on  us.  A  gallantk  troubadour,  ColouaL 
Fermor  of  the  €Uiards,.  waa  so  inspired  as  to  indulge  the  ladina- 
enf  revanche  with  several  French  romances^  Thus  concluded  on? 
agreeable  evening,  which  earned  with  it  some  humanizing  rememr- 
brances  \  and  as  we  returned  to  our  Orson-like  life  in  the  fields^ 
we  thought  with  regret  of  these  pleasant  houra  that  had  buti. 
too  speedily  passed. 

On  the  15tli,  at  about  a  league  from  Elvas,  a  pontoon  bridge, 
had  been  laid  over  the  Guadiana,  and  by  d^yhj:eak  on  the  follow^- 
ing  morning  we  were  on  foot  again..  The  successfiil  opening  o£  a. 
campaign  always  acts  favourably  oa  the  spirita  of  a  soldiery,,  and 
now  Lord  Wellington  was  about  to  fiilfil  his  promise  previously 
made  to  Lord  Liverpool,  that  ^'  if  we  took  Ciudad  Rodrigo^  we. 
should  make  a  fine  campaign  in  the  spring.^  In  fucthemnce  of 
this  assurance  we  crossed  die  Guadiana  on  the  16tfa  of  Maxch^ 
1812,  to  commence  movements  and  operations  which  continned 
without  interruption  imtil  the  middle  of  the  November  following;.. 
On  the  16th,  Badajos  was  invested  by  Marshal  Beresfosd,  wjia» 
crossed  the  river,  and  drove  in  the  enemy^s  oatposts«  The  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Light  Divisions,  and  a  baigade  of  Hamilton/s  Por- 
tuguese, about  15,000  men,,  were  destined  for  the  attack  o£  tha. 
fortress.  The  First,.  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Diyisiona  and  tiKO  brir 
gades  of  cavalry,  formed  a  corps  under  our  divisional  chief,  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  and  our.  movements  were  directed,  by  Valverde 
and  Santa  Martha  upon  Llerena;  HiH.  moved  By  Meiida  upoa 
Almendralejos.    These  corps  acted  a&  a  covering  acmy  to  pooteeft 
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dier  apetaiionB  ofi  the*  smgB,  and  annmntBd'  to  SQfiBQ.  The  Fiftb 
SimioiriiiBS-OQ  tfie  marofa  from  Bi8ii%  and  the  whole  army  con<- 
flated  a£  abont.dl^OOd  sabrasand  bayonets^  of  which.  20;000  were t 
tartof^Bmm.P  Soidt^s  army  at  this  time  was-  between^  Seville  and 
Cadiz,  and  some*  mor^ibls  columns  of  Dnmetfa  and  Darieau,  of 
ab»ul7  5OO8ini0n  each^.a^ViUafranoaand  near  Mbdellen.  Before 
estering*  fiixtfter  into  notice  of  movements  necessarily  connected 
wiAjmf  aneadbtioal'  jonmal^  I  may.  mention,  that  Lord  Wellingp^ 
tnn,  in  taKing  the  fiisld;  thougHti  proper  to  inangocate  the  event  by 
giraig  at  grand  fete  tOi  Fidd  Marshal  Braresford  and  his-  staff;  ai 
CDradial  to  his  fiiendsi  as^an  intXDdnctionitD  the  more  inimioal<  ope^ 
alibns^crf'  die*  silage  of  Badajos^  thus  following  the  soldier's  motto^, 
^Let  us  b«  merry  to^di^^.fbr  to-nHnrrow  we*  die*t"  Near  Badajor 
tbera  w«s  no  house  or  building  within  half'  a  mil^  of  the  spot* 
^  sribcted'  for  Lord  WeUington's^head-qnarter  camp.  It*  was  a  bleak 
*  asid  bairoaplian  enough^,  the  only  ffilvantage  bemgp,  diat  although: 
wvtitin  nmge^it  was  conoealedby  some  rtinng  ground  fiom  the  fire- 
of  the  fortresSb  During  the  CRege^.however,  two  or  three'  shells  did 
Ml  amongst  tbesv  canva»  residences.  The  tents  for  the  use  of  die 
tmB  Biead-Qttarterstafb^  of  the-  Britirir  and  Portugnese  armies  weree 
bmu^tifrom  Elvas  thatrmomingf;  they  amvedat  tHeir  destination) 
at  nine  o'clock;,  die  ground  was  marked' oat^.thetent^  erected,  the* 
Utofaenff  made,  a  substantial' oven: built  by  ttanqiorting  material v 
from  the  stone  wdil  of  a:  vineyard  half  a  mile  off,  mortar  was 
OQncoeted,/vpoed  for- fiiel  collected,  and  ei^rything  accomplished 
before  one  o'cloeh^  at  winch  dme  that  man  of  celebrity  the  chefy  or 
bead  ooo&^  reaehed  his  scene-  of  glory;  Surrounded  and  within 
nange  of  ail  the  warlike  implJBments  of  destruction,  this  greater 
tfaan/Vatel  ^^9  paffiitement  conserve  son  sang-froid  dans  ses  en» 
triesi''  At  half-past  two,,  the  elements  on  which  his  art  depended 
aniVad  onr  foot.  Theibulloohs,  poor  tbings^  litde  thought  of  die 
uses  to  which  they  were  walking,  or  that  tbeir  respectable  parts 
(althon^'dieir  forms  partook  of  the  greyhound  cut)  would  be  so 
p»oipitat&Iy  transubstantiated  into  joints,  gravy,,  and  gelatinous 
sabstancesi  They,  however,  were  killed,  skinned,  and  cut  up,  and 
by  six  o'clock  were>  served  up  to  a  company  of  distinguished  men 
in*  as  man  J  savoury  shapes  as  any  par^  of  guests  in  Grosvenor 
Scpiare  ever  sat  down  to  dawdle  over ;  die  difference  being  that 
afar  and  exercise,  and  a  too  great  absence  of  plenty,. occasioned  a 
somewhat  diArent  appmciation  of  the  indulgence,  and  a  keen^ 
flsnse  of  the  ^«due  of  things.  I)ryden'»  recommendation  of  ^^Take 
die  good^  the  godfr  providb  thee  "  was  then  turned  foom  a  poetical 
tCDa^ practical  foct;  leaving*^^  lovely  Thais  "out: of  the  quesdon,  un*- 
fortunately^  because  nobody- Bad  much  time  to.  attend  to  her,  poor 
Iftdy !  it  raayrbe^  seen,  from-  the  mdden  pisparations  and  mpid 
accomplishment  of  this  banquet,  that  in  pleasure,  as  well  as  busi«- 

^  See  Iffapier. 

t  Lieut^Dant-Genenil  Bord'Reane,  when  Gldmiimnder«>iD*CBief  at  Jkmaica^ 
hadBtheee  words  written^  over  hit  dtntngfrooai  doorv  Isiifqpoae  inconpliiDeiitito 
thti  jvUocw'fayeR. 
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ness,  the  grass  was  never  allowed  to  grow  under  our  feet.  Without 
half  the  ceremony  I  have  alluded  to,  and  with  the  slightest  possi- 
ble disguise  by  cookery,  I  have  often  seen  a  lean,  well-travelled 
bullock  killed  and  eaten  in  half  an  hour,  his  hidd  and  horns  alone 
remaining  in  demonstration  of  what  he  once  had  been. 

Having  passed  the  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Guadiana,  we 
entered  on  immense  plains  of  unwholesome  and  malaria  like  ap- 
pearance, producing  coarse  grass  and  great  quantities  of  the  wild 
garlic.  We  followed  no  road.  The  First,  Sixth,  and  Seventh 
Divisions,  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  marched  in  contiguous 
columns  over  this  wide  and  tiresome  expanse  of  level.  Neither 
tree  nor  hill  was  to  be  seen.  No  living  thing  was  visible  excepting 
innumerable  hares,  which  sprang  up  amidst  our  columns.  The 
men^s  shouts  drove  them  like  shuttlecocks  from  one  to  the  other, 
till,  bewildered  by  noise,  and  surrounded  by  foes,  followed  by 
every  yelping  cur,  and  galloped  after  by  every  officer  they  ap- 
proached, they  fell  a  sacrifice  in  endeavouring  to  force  their  way 
through  our  ranks.  In  their  endeavours  to  escape  they  were 
almost  all  killed,  and  afforded  capital  sport  to  the  many,  and  no 
slight  profit  to  the  few.  Between  forty  and  fifty  hares  graced  the 
bivouac  fires  of  our  camp  this  day.  The  weather  in  the  morning 
was  mild  and  pleasant,  though  dark  and  lowering,  but  in  the 
evening  it  became  cold  and  rainy.  We  bivouacked  this  night  near 
Valverde,  a  village  in  a  decent  state  of  preservation. 

This  night,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  the  genial  comfort  attached 
to  the  proprietorship  of  a  tent.  I  had  thus  suddenly  become  le 
petit  propriitaire  in  reality,  and  indulged  in  the  pride  of  pos- 
session, the  more  so  as  it  was  the  first  tenement  of  any  kind  that 
ever  really  belonged  to  me,  and  I  hastened  to  show  a  proper  sense 
of  the  claims  of  hospitality  by  sharing  it  with  a  tentless  comrade* 
Ensconced  beneath  its  cover  this  tempestuous  night,  we  smoked 
our  cigars,  and  listened  in  contemptuous  security  to  the  pattering 
rain  driven  by  the  wild  wind  against  its  sides.  The  disagreeable 
remembrance  of  being  frequently  out  on  such  a  night  as  this, 
peculiarly  recommended  to  us  the  advantage  of  being  within. 
Those  happy  young  fellows  lately  at  Chobham  camp  had  a  suffi- 
ciency of  bad  weather  probably  to  make  them  estimate  at  a  guess 
the  disadvantage  of  being  on  the  wrong  side  of  canvas,  and  might 
possibly  have  presented  to  their  minds  a  comparison  between  the 
inside  seat  of  a  first-class  railway  carriage,  or  the  outside  one  on  a 
donkey  in  a  storm.  It  was  with  gratefiil  feelings  towards  those 
kind  friends  who  had  sent  me  this  defence  against  weather,  that 
we  drank  to  them  with  the  soldier's  toast,  "  Here 's  a  health  to  all 
absent  friends,  God  bless  them  !"  They,  alas !  with  many  others, 
are  gone,  and  can  no  more  read  the  passing  record  of  my  grati- 
tude. 

On  the  17th,  the  3rd  and  4th,  and  light  Division  broke  ground 
before  Badajos,  but  as  our  corps  d^armie,  under  Graham,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  south,  we  knew  little  and  heard  nothing  in 
detail  of  the  operations  in  our  rear.    We  had  an  enemy  in  front 
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wbo  was  to  occupy  our  attention,  and  we  wished,  in  return,  to  oc- 
cupy liisj  by  preventing  his  dwelling  too  pertinaciously  on  the 
operations  of  the  siege,  that  we  were  destined  to  mask.  In  the 
mean  time  we  had  to  feel  for  the  enemy^s  moveable  columns,  which 
we  knew  to  be  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  consequently  out-posts, 
patroles,  and  piquets  were  in  plenty.  We  moved  on  Santa 
Martha ;  a  small  force  belonging  to  Soult's  corps  retired  as  we 
advanced.  It  was  reported  that  Marmont  was  at  Talavera  de  la 
Keyna.  We  continued  our  movements  by  La  Para  to  Zafra,  an 
excellent  town,  which  the  enemy  had  left  but  a  few  hours  before 
we  entered  it.  The  weather  was  so  bad  and  the  Spanish  towns 
so  good,  that  we  left  off  bivouacking  and  were  sheltered  in  most 
agreeable  and  capital  quarters.  We  were  delighted  with  this  part 
of  Spain,  and  with  the  comparatively  clean  good  houses,  their  well 
white-washed  exteriors  indented  by  substantial  doors,  and  iron 
grated  windows,  from  whence  peeped  forth  the  dark  houri  eyes  of 
the  Spanish  women,  the  good  nature  and  lively  manners  of  these 
people,  their  guitars,  their  song  and  dance.  Though  too  shoit  our 
stay,  Zafra  was  to  us  a  pleasant  place ;  in  comparison  "to  the  rough 
life  we  led,  quite  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  Short  of  labouring  on 
the  land  we  had  become  by  living  in  it  the  purest  of  all  possible 
species  of  agriculturists,  for  we  sojourned  entirely  in  the  fields, 
woods,  bogs,  and  mountains.  The  roofs  which  were  destined  to 
shelter  us  in  Portugal  were  widely  different  and  greatly  inferior  to 
those  offered  us  in  Spain  and  resembled  more,  with  due  deference 
to  Hibernian  proprietors,  an  Irish  hovel  than  a  human  habitation. 

"  Oh,  je  gentlemen  of  England,  who  live  at  home  at  ease. 
How  little  do  you  think  upon  the  dangers  of  the — fleas." 

In  Spain,  although  not  quit  of  these  hopping  vampires,  always 
to  be  found  in  southern  climates,  the  people,  the  towns  and  houses 
stood  us  in  compensation.  Besides  after  a  man  had  been  some 
time  on  service  in  these  countries,  his  mental  as  well  as  his 
bodily  feelings  became  hardened — the  latter  by  degrees  partook 
of  the  nature  of  the  Rhinoceros,  and  both  at  length  defied  the 
petty  stings  of  fortune  and  of  vermin.  Our  taste  for  Spanish 
towns  increased  with  experience ;  being  already  on  the  road  to 
Seville  we  hoped,  before  we  finished  our  promenade,  to  reach  the 
cities  of  the  South  so  much  lauded  in  the  native  tongue. 

*'  Quien  no  ha  visto  Sevilla, 
*No  ha  visto  maravilla, 
Quien  no  ha  visto  Grenada, 
No  ha  visto  nada." 

Eighteen  more  years  from  this  period  were  to  elapse  before  I 
trod  the  streets  and  visited  the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  and  enjoyed  the 
scenes  and  the  climate  of  the  vega  of  Grenada,  with  all  the 
grandeur  of  its  overhanging  Sierra  de  Nevada,  and  the  beautifiil 
remains  of  its  Morescan  palaces.  The  people  of  this  part  of 
Spain,  the  middle  and  lower  order,  for  of  the  high  classes  we  saw 
little,  and  what  we  did  see  was  by  no  means  prepossessing,  are  a 
remarkably  handsome  fine-looking  race,  occasionally  betraying  a 
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tinge  of  the'  Sta-aoen  bleed,  misflrd  whU*  the  sangre  azuP,  wlnefr 
^okef  m\  palUalxon'  o£  the*  VadMciaii  proverii*:^ — 
"  Buen  cielo,  Buen  tierra, 

Sttll'  tHere  was  amongst  them  an  assimilation  in  tastes  to  their 
not  fer  dlistant  neighbours  the  Italians,  and  the  dolce  far  nient£c 
seemed  to  prevail.  When  roused'  to  energy  they  may  be  induced 
to  act,  but  with  pompous  promises  and  grandiloquent  phrases> 
postponement  and  the  fear  of  tcoubling  their  lazy  intellects  predb- 
minatedl  It  was  alWaya  mananaj  but  never  to-day  with  them. 
To  put  off*  everything  seemed  looked  upon  as  the  acme  of  all  that 
was  clever,,  and  never  to  do  that  which  they  could  persuade  another 
tt)  do  for  them,  was  the  perfection  of  dexterity..  Their  whole  mind,, 
in  short,  seemed  bent  upon  dbing  nothing,  and — they  did  it  At 
t&e  same  time  there  is  no  want  of  quickness  or  intellijg;ence  in 
Ifiem.  When  imperative  interest  or  passion  urges,  they  display- 
air  the  readiness  of  resource  and'  acuteness  so  truthfli%  depictedl 
in  the  character  of  \Mgaro. 

On  occasion  of  the  movements  of  some'  oFthe  enemy's  flying^ 
columns  employed  against  the  Spanish  guerillas,  as  our  detective 
police  might  be  against  pickpockets,,  the  French  marched  on  a. 
Spanish  town  to  punish  it  fbrsome  real  or  pretended  grievance. 
The  people  flfed,  as,  innocent  or  guilty,  they  well'  Knew,  the  result 
would  be  disastrous.  They  left  their  houses  in  the  night,  or,  a& 
our  sergeant-major,  a  man  ofelbquence,  used  to  say,  they  "  surrep- 
titiously and  promiscuously  took  their  departure.**  Of  all  the 
inhabitantsj  two  young  girls,  of  oonmderable  personal  attractions^ 
alone  remained  in  a  house  belonging  to  one  of  the  authorities  of 
the  town..  Their  alacm  at  such,  a  visit  of  vengeance  may  be  con- 
ceived. They  well  knew  that  their  good  looks  were  their  least 
defensive  qpalitp ;  ^^  for  beautif  provoketfa.  thieves  sooner  than, 
gold.*'  No.  means^  of  escape  presenting,  itself  the  elder  directfid 
die  younger  to  retire,  to  her  bed,. which  could  seajocely  be  con* 
sidered  the  saiest.  place  in:  the  house. .    Militarily,  it  seemed  a  falsa 

g>8ition*  to  assume  for  a  weak  garrison  intending  a  resolute  de- 
uce, but  what  will  address  and  good,  tactic  not  accomplislL?. 
She  painted  her  sister's  face*  a.  ghastly  white,  and  gare  to  tha 
apartment  all  the  air  of  a^  sick  room.  These,  preparations  had 
scarcely  been  completed  when  the  enemy,  arriving  from  different 
directions,  finding  nothing  in  kitchen  or  cellar,  they  set  about 
exploring  the  other  rooms>  Oh  entering  the  supposed  invalid's 
apartment,  the  nursing  sister,  in  the  deepest  apparent  affliction, 
covering  her  face  with  a  handkerchief,  broke  out  into  loud  lamen- 
tations, ^^Madre  de^  Dlos,  la  probre  cica  tienne  una  calentura 
contagiosa — el  j^st^  /"*  f  The  French  rushed  out  instantane^ 
ously,  vacating  the  quarter  even  more  promptly  dlan  diey  had 

*  Which  may  be  translated  thus : — 

"  Fair  sky,  feir  land; 

M\  between,  nothing* grandi^ 
t^  Mothw  ofi  on*  Lord;  tllie  poen  litd^  thing  teup  »  oontagidns,  ftwp   <tii 
Biainei. 
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iity  wiping  thr  Giy afr  they^weBlf — ^^  La>p«ite,  la  peete  !'  I^ 
dMbfe  mpovte  IjBb  peite  !^  The  obtrusive  visit  of  their  woald^W 
cmqoeoois  wa»  thus  disposed  of  hf  those  ready- wilted  beaucios^ 
]|  nos*  be  conAssod,  however^  that  to  the  ftmale  povtion  of  the* 
luwiwiiiify  Miassiemm  Ie»  IVan^ais  gsneiaally  made  themselves 
vmvy  aGoe^tHibte ;  and  although,  the  Spanisb  women  complained  o0 
tfaflOBs  8«gnng'  that  ^'  Los  I&drones  Fi*an9esos  have  eaten  all'  omr 
jft(DdtahHian  bulla,  hilled^  our  poultry,  and  knocked  from-  theip 
mcfaes  ererj*  embtem  of  the  Viiginv''  still,  many  of  them*  weiw 
flsAciently  ombued'  with  the  attributes  of  Christian  charity  to 
satmsu  good  for  evil^  and!  not  to  allow  their  patriotic  pnejadtceo  tir 
ofEarcome  their  pevsooal*  &elings.  la*  all  characters  that  a  Franoh- 
BHOi  BHiy  be*  ciileaE  npov  to  enact,  he  is  alwi^s-  proverbiallj  in- 
siKindingv  gajv  and  agreeable ;  and  the  Spanish'  women^  if  there 
hm  tmrth  m  our  oxperienoe,  seemed  well  disposed  te  act  up  td^ 
tifeaijr  wiiniint  proiwrb,  of — 

"T6do  ermundo  es  on  Bolero, 
ED  que*  no  baillr  es  iin  tontou'*  'C 

It  waS'Witfa  ffCQBt  regret  that  on  the  21st  we  left  Zafra  to  occupy; 
Fuente  del  Meistro,  where,  however,  we  still  found,  good  cantonr* 
ments — the  more  acceptable  as  the  weather  continued,  very  badi 
.iithoQ^  this  town,  was  fourteen  leagues  from  Badajos,  wa  could 
<£8tinctly  hear  the  cannonade,  aa  its  deep,  unfriendly  sound  cama 
undulating  through,  the  air.  We  here  heard  that  the  enemy  had 
made  a  sortie^  in  which  they  lost,  some  men — that  Colonel  Fletcher^ 
out  chief  engineer,  had.  been  wounded;  and  that  Captain  Cuthbert^. 
I^cton's  aide-de-camp,,  had  been  killed ;  that  some  of  owe  batterieft 
wieie  to  hare  opened  on.  this  day,  and  that  a  breach  might  ba 
amecteJ  to  be  rendered  practicable  in  about  ten  days. 

With  regard  to  our  covering  corpse  the  Seventh  Division  was 
ait  YiUa  Fianca,  some  of  ouc  cavalry  at  Zafta  and  the  rest  at 
Uerena  and  ita  environs..  Marmont,.  report  said,  was  still  at 
Talavesa  de  la  Beyna  with  36,000  men  (whiuh^  however,  was 
doubtful).  Suchet  at  Valencia.  Soult  was-  occupied  in  colledtng 
his  forces,,  some  20,000^  at  Seville  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
IQJDOO  more  of  the  enemy  were  at  this  time  at  or  near  Modelling 
We  were  all  foil  of  conjecture.  Many  seemed  tO'  think  that  a 
general  action,  would  shortly  ensue.  I  remember  dififering  with, 
some  of  my  comrades  on  this  point.  I  thought  that  our  foes  wera 
not  likely  to  attack  us  unless  they  could  hope  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  this  they  could  not  do  unless,  thay  brought  downr  on  us  theiv 
whole  force.  The  distance  between  their  different  corps  piohih 
bited  2b  combination  within  a  probable  time  to  saxre  the  fortress^ 
Without  such,  a  hope  it  was  useless  and  not  to  theic  advantage  to 
fight^aa  there  was  nothing  to.  fight  for..  Marmont  was-  said  to 
display  no  inclination  to  act.  in.  conjunction  with  Sbult,.but  wa 
anbseqpently  dtscovemd^  foom.  intercepted  dispatches^,  that  tha 
£inpeix>r'*s  orders  directed  him  tb  operate  in  the  north  and  on  tha 
banks,  of  the  €o%  threatening,  an  irruption  into  tha  province,  of 

^  iyiltheewvldibmhalUandihaifiafodfwbo.dDesiiwIidinn;. 
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Beira  in  Portugal.  On  further  information  we  found  that  the 
delay  occasioned  by  the  bad  weather,  want  of  material,  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  transport,  had  still  further  postponed  the  opening  of  our 
batteries  against  Badajos.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Wellington 
himself  said,  that  we  were  not  by  20,000  men  so  strong  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Guadiana  as  we  ought  to  be.  We  were  uncertain 
also  of  Drouet's  whereabouts  ;  he  was  believed  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Don  Benito  with  a  view  to  protect  the  junction 
of  Foy  by  the  bridge  of  Medellin.  Lord  Wellington's  intention 
was  to  move  our  right  divisions  and  the  cavalry  to  Zalamea  and 
Quintana,  at  the  same  time  that  our  left  division  from  Alman* 
dralejo  should  reach  Oliva,  and  Hiirs  corps  Medellin,  and  thus 
force  back  the  enemy  from  their  best  communications  across  the 
Guadiana  with  Soult,  and  by  thus  intercepting  them  create  delay 
in  their  conjunctive  movements.  But  we  could  not  hope  to  main* 
tain  this  position  long,  as  Soult  could  move  from  the  south  on 
our  vight  flank,  or,  if  he  chose,  on  our  rear.  To  gain  Badajoz, 
therefore,  we  were  once  more  fighting  against  time  as  we  did 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  difference  was,  that  here  the  task  was 
tougher;  the  place  from  natural  position  as  well  as  art  being 
stronger,  its  garrison  more  numerous,  and  its  governor  more  able. 
At  Fuentes  del  Meistro,  having  marched  on  foot  firom  the  north- 
ern firontier  of  Spain,  a  distance  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  miles,  I  here  purchased  another  mule,  although  our 
adjutant,  whose  duties  devolved  upon  me,  had  left  me  his  stud 
during  his  absence.  It  was  fortunate  I  did  so,  as  our  movements 
now  became  much  more  rapid  and  harassing.  A  sudden  thought 
struck  the  commander  of  our  corps  dlannie^  and  on  the  25th, 
without  baggage,  and  at  the  shortest  possible  notice,  we  left 
Fuentes  del  Meistro  at  7  a.m.  and  proceeded  two  leagues  towards 
Los  Santos,  where,  having  halted  for  a  few  minutes  only  outside 
the  town,  we  continued  our  march  four  leagues  further,  and 
reached  Bien  Venide  at  5  p.m.,  having  accomplished,  in  a  ten 
hours'  march,  with  scarcely  a  check,  six  "  leguas  grandillones," 
a  distance  most  uncertain,  except  being  a  short  one. 

The  country  was  a  dead  open  flat,  devoid  of  trees  and  with  only 
occasional  culture.  We  established  our  bivouac  beside  a  small 
stream  in  some  low  undulating  ground  concealed  under  a  gentle 
slope,  and  were  ordered  to  consider  ourselves  au  secret.  The 
day  had  been  hot,  the  march  rapid  and  harassing,  and  some  rest 
was  requisite.  Evening  closed  in,  the  moon  rose  and  seemed  to 
look  down  in  bright  contempt  on  our  barren  hiding-place.  Our 
divisions  were  all  assembled  here,  but  at  ten  at  night  we  were  on 
foot  again  directing  our  march  on  the  town  of  Llerena.  We  now 
discovered  that  this  secret  and  forced  march  was  for  the  purpose 
of  surprising  a  small  flying  column  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
some  2600  men  belonging  to  Drouefs  corps.  The  operation  was 
an  attempted  imitation  of  the  Arroyo  de  Molinos  affair,  so  cleverly 
executed  by  Hill  in  the  previous  campaign  of  1811.  £leven 
thousand  infantry,  2000  cavalry,  and  24  pieces  of  artillery  were 
formed  in  contiguous  columns;    the  First,  Sixth,  and  Seventh 
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DiTisions  in  one  body,  the  two  brigades  of  cavalry  on  our  left 
and  the  24  guns  in  our  front  with  some  Light  Infantry  in  advance. 
Thus  massed  we  moved  in  close  order  during  the  rest  of  the 
night.  This  formation  forbad  our  availing  ourselves  of  the  road 
further  than  as  a  line  of  direction  across  the  country  we  were 
traversing.  Previous  to  our  leaving  our  bivouac  at  Bien  Venide 
\re  heard  that  those  we  were  about  to  seek  were  safely  in  their 
quarters  at  Llerena  in  perfect  ignorance  of  our  stealthy,  tiger-like 
approach.  They  were  sleeping  probably  •and  little  dreaming  of 
our  intended  visit  to  them  at  such  an  unfashionably  early  hour. 
Unluckily  no  movement  of  any  part  of  our  force  on  the  enemy's 
jBanks  to  intercept  their  retreat  seemed  to  have  been  in  contem- 
plation, and  we  moved  altogether  in  a  straight  line  and  in  one 
lump.  We  had  also  to  take  on  trust  the  chance  of  the  prudence 
and  loyalty  of  the  Spanish  peasants  to  their  own  cause.  As  they 
might  give  information  of  our  approach,  we  took  the  precaution  of 
allowing  none  that  we  knew  of  or  could  stop  to  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  Llerena.  In  an  open  country,  devoid  of  hill  or  wood, 
it  requires  rather  more  address  to  conceal  a  body  of  some  13,000 
men,  in  movement  on  its  surface,  than  for  a  gentleman  of  the 
thimble-rig  profession  to  hide  his  pea  on  the  downs  and  heaths  of 
Ascot  or  of  Epsom. 

The  moon  had  set,  the  night,  though  starlight,  was  dark ;  we 
marched  in  close  formation  and  in  strict  silence,  but  still  a  large 
body  moving  over  the  flat  face  of  mother  earth  might  be  detected, 
and  the  clink  of  cavalry  sabres,  the  roll  of  the  wheels  of  guns,  the 
tramp  of  horses,  and  die  heavy  sounding  tread  of  II  ^000  warriors 
might  be  wafted  through  the  still  night  air  to  distance  and  the 
attentive  ears  set  on  watch  to  ward  the  approach  of  coming  danger. 
A  dog's  bark,  a  bird's  flight  or  a  hare's  course  would  create  sus- 
picion that  some  disturbing  influence  was  on  foot  and  would  put 
on  the  alert  those  well  versed  in  war's  alarms  and  outpost  duty, 
thereby  betraying  the  movements  of  our  column.  On  and  on  we 
went  in  wearisome  darkness  and  in  seemingly  interminable  space ; 
half  asleep  and  stumbling,  our  men  blundered  against  each  other, 
then  again  resumed  their  order,  giving  vent  to  some  grumbling 
exclamation  of  discontent.  The  night  was  far  spent,  but  before 
daylight  had  dawned  we  all  at  once  were  aroused  from  our  mono- 
tonous heavy  trudge  by  coming  upon  a  cavalry  patrol  dispatched 
by  the  enemy  from  one  of  their  neighbouring  outposts  to  recon- 
noitre. They  instantly  fired  on  us  and  galloped  ofi*.  Had  our 
movements  been  kept  secret  till  now  this  reconnoitre  must  have 
effectively  revealed  them.  The  contretems  unfortunately  did 
not  end  here,  in  consequence  of  all  our  Divisions  having  been  inju- 
diciously ordered  to  load.  When  we  came  upon  the  enemy,  the 
Sixth  Divison  had  on  the  march  gained  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  and  the  Seventh,  on  receiving  the  fire  of  the  French  patrol, 
were  tempted  to  return  it,  and  by  so  doing  fired  into  the  Sixth, 
as  the  flashes  of  the  enemy's  carbines  came  from  that  direction. 
Fortunately,  the  officers  of  this  last  column  restrained  their  men 
from  returning  the  untoward  salute,  or,  in  the  surrounding  darkness, 
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im  should  all  ihftve  been  tfigblitig  one  unaAec.  Jks  it  wn,  Ji  sur- 
geon, a  pay^maflitec,  and  «iK:  men  mere  Icilled  and  •woimded,  and 
ihns,  in  the  most  -oritical  moment  of  an  intended  Avpriae,  we 
mnch  fiorprifled  onmelf'eB  by  'firing  on  onr  <own  peofde  instead  af 
Ihe  enemy,  to  whom,  by  all  tins  noise,  ^e  >ga;re  undoubled  uotiee 
*o(  our  approach.  It  may  be  imagined  that  some  eKcitemeoit  «ii- 
sued.  The  oolmnns  were  now  elosed  up,  the  offioeirs  instantaae- 
*ousIy  dismounted  and  fell  into  their  ranks,  leaving  their  hones  to 

shift  for  themselves.     B ,  who  commanded  the  company  siect 

to  mine,  did  not  at  all  appro^ro  of  quitting  a  steed  he  ^^  ne 'or 
anight  see  again."  I  luckily  found  a  Iktfe  drununer  whom,  in  an 
unauthorised  manner,  I  pressed  into  my  setrvioe,  ^consigning  b^ 
Bosinante  to  his  charge.  My  mind  being  made  easy  on  that  aoooe 
was  turned  in  anuous  ei^peotation  to  wkat  would  next  follow. 

We  still  moved  forward,  mavching  -over  -seme  of  Ae  bodies  that 

'tiie  7th  Division  had  slain ;  at  length,  as  day  begMi  to  l»seaik,  we 

airived  within  a  «hort  distance  of  the  town  tvf  Lkveaa,  aad  as 

objects  became  more  visible  we  discovered  our  enemy  on  the 

•oAer  side  of  it,  quietly  marching  avray^  leading  <nsto  oar  leflectioQa. 

A  parting  shot  or  two  from  our  guns,  by  way  of  acquainting  them 

with  our  addressj  was  the  only  connnnnication  that  ensued  be- 

tween  us.     Our  long  march,  like  auld  Meestcess  McSillygosip's 

long  story,  related  by  the'late  Mr.  JWEathews  in  his  ^'  At  ii»me^  was 

a  wearisome  proliidty  without  a  point    A  forced  march  of  near^ 

fifty  miles  had  been  accomplished  in  nineteen  hours  by  a  body  of 

13,000 men, for  tihe  purpose  of  surprising 2^00 'Of  1be«sieaiy,  batas 

(no  detached  ^ank  movements  were  attempted  to  intaroept  or  even 

interrupt  .their  retreat,  they  inarched  out  of  otne  end  of  the  town  af 

Ueiena  as  we  marched  into  the  o&er.    Had  the  execution  of  cmr 

movomeztts  been  supported  by  strategical  oombinatioas  the  lesidt 

mig^  liave  been  diffefent.    As  it  was,  faowaver,  we  weve  so  Sear 

saeoessful  that  by  driving  back  on  its  veserve  tfus  small  advance 

coups  of  Drouet  we^eiffisctBally  interrupted  :any  immediate  caman- 

nication  between  him,  Dariean  and  Soalt.   The  enemy  •OKohangad 

some  few  shots  with  our  Light  Tvoops,  wiken  they  went  thair  wa^ 

and  we  -saw  no  more  of  them.    AAer  oar  &t]guiag  but  somewhat 

fritile  attempt  we  were  rewarded  by  a  tweaty-^foor  hours'  halt  in  the 

good  town  of  Llerena.    Good  towns  being  as  soaooe  as  the  oppov- 

tuniries  we  had  of  ei^oying  them,  this  indulgence  was  duly  appro- 

•ciated  by  way  of  oompensarion  for  oar  disapfDointments.    Keat 

day  oar  baggage  havii^  come  up,  after  a  refreshing  rest  in  our  ex- 

<C6ilent  quarters,  we  moved  agam  ixxa  leagues  fruither  to  a  hivoaac 

joear  Marguilla.     This  village  is  situated  on  a  (plateau  between  the 

two  streams  of  the-GorachaaadMataduelyatdiefoot,  aadaK>g9eat 

•distance  from  one  of  the  spurs  cur  ofishoots,  of  the  Siecra  Momaa, 

Tanning  down  in  tfais  fiiecticm  to  the  plains  benea^    Heve,  to 

our  astonishraent,  the  Grennan  Legion  and  onr  Bnigade  wmaiaed 

.quiet  for  a  few  days :  we  were  in  a  happy  state  of  ancertaiaty 

jdthou^  kept  in  oonstant  readiness  and  •expectation  to  move.  Xhe 

wthertwo  Divisions  had  gone  iorwani ;  the  7ldi  to  Asuagaandthe 

tth  to  Aerlenga  an  ear  n|^  on  the  diasotian  of  Se^dHe,  lan  the 
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joad  leading  io  the  sooth*  Jlajor  OeiieTal  filopfinrd's  Brigade  of 
Jniantiy  we  pushed  filill  fiurther  forwanl  in  the  same  diieoticm,  and 
,aB  four  as  Qaadalcanal.  Various  fepoits  leached  us  ^onoerning  ihe 
tfflieiBjc,  hut  nothing  that  xiouhl  be 'depended  on.  The  breaofaing 
batteries  at  fiadajos  were  to  open  on  ^the  Slst,  and  rshonld  the 
tinemy  intend  to  mahe  an  attempt  to  interrupt  our  operations,  or 
-relieve  'the  fortress  tfaey^  had  .not  a  moment  to  lose.  HilPs  ooips 
msA  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MedelUn. 

On  the  lat  of  April  we  left  Marguillas,  moving  in  a  retrograde 
direction  towards  JBadajos,  by  Ubnl  and  Usagre  to  Los  Santcn. 
Seie  our  JTonte  was  changed  from  *that  of  Fuentes  del  Meistrorto 
La  Pam,  then  to  Almandral,  and  thenoe  to  a 'bivouac  in  the  woods 
in  front  of  the  {>osition  of  Albuem,  where,  after  a  Ave  days'  onaroh, 
all  our  coq)s,  imder  Sir  Thomas  Goraham,  were  again  .ooncentrated, 
jeady^onoe  moie  to  oooopy 'the  old  battle-field,  tf  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  enemy '«  advance.     Of  them  we  heard  nothing,  but 
fiinrmised,  from  thc»e  movements  of  ouia,  that  they  were  approacfh- 
ing.     During  ithis  march  a  gay  and  gallant  young  Qoardsman, 
.aide*de^camp  to  Sir  Rowland  iHill,  jeached  us  'with  comn^uni- 
icationsfrom  his  ohief.  A  better  informed  and  more  agreeable  com- 
panion and  good  soldier  was  not  easily  found.     We  -were  about 
ihe  same  age  and  standing,  and  our  acquaintance,  begun  bere, 
ripened  into  great  intimacy  in  aSkar  life,  for  I  ^ever  gambled, 
tborrowed,  orient  him  money.!    *Lively,  brave,  And  warm-hearted, 
Jie  wa6,alas  !  leohless,  thoughdesA,  rand  extravagant;  would  lend 
or  give  you,  while  he  had  it,  all 'he  had,;  but  could  .aflbrdto-owse 
you,  even  to  (the  Greek  Calends,  any  jmiount  of  cash  you  lent  him. 
I  fear  it  might  -be  said  of  him  that  he  never  paid  a  debt,  except 
that  io  nature.    !His  rackless  gallantry  lost  him  bis  life  in  Indu^ 
<where  he  fell,  much  lamented.    Peace  he  to  his  manes  !    I  loved 
Imn  well,  in  spite  of  his  fieuihs,  for  he  bad  many  ^ood,  and  even 
great  qualities.    His  name  matters  not,  it  was  well  Imown  and 
distinguished  in  our  military  annals  of  the  .preceding  century ; 
Jiis  friends  will  jrecognise  it  'but  too  well  in  reading  (this  tribute^ 
his  memory.   In  our  ilex  and  cork^wood  bivouac,  en  attendant  -Aro 
■expected  advance*of  Soult,  our  men  hutted  themselves.  Fiom  those 
exeeUeakt  iroops,  the  Hanoverian  Legion  belonging  to  the  Divisicm, 
'Onr  men  learned  much  in  this,  as  well  as  many  oiher  nseiul  arts. 
The   Oermans  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  Tural  :arohiteotnre, 
forming  commodious  tturf  .and  leafy  dweUings  half  xmder  ground, 
small  sunken  smiggeriss  very  cleverly -comrived,  and  Adapted  to 
<thejxature  of  their  necessities.    Serving  .as  a  defence  agamst  the 
heats  of  day,  the  dews  of  oiight,  jand  d^  ndns  of  ^ring  and  au- 
tumn, diey  ^ware  rendered  more  ^or  leas  substantial  or  effective 
-according  to.oircumstance«,  and  the  iprebeble  time  cf  their  occu- 
pation.   Light,  and  simply 'defensive  against  the  elements  for  a 
night^s  lodging,  they  became  iiaoBB  bea»er-\ike  when  a  longer 
jpesidence  was  .promised.     The  fingliah  tgenendly  improve  on  -the 
invention  of  others,  and,  in  following  so  ,good  an  example  we  even 
congtructednstsHiles  and  dbeds  for  our'horses  and  beasts  of  burthen. 
It  was  always  considered  one  of  the  greatest  camp  conveniencei^, 
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and  highly  diplomatic,  to  be  well  with  the  quarter-master  of  the 
regiment,  or  on  intimate  terms  with  the  butcher  of  the  brigade. 
They  were  the  chiefs,  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  and  distri- 
butors of  the  delicacies  of  provender  (such  as  oxtails  and  lumps 
of  suet  from  the  well-marched  and  hastily  killed  cattle)  to  the 
numerous  hungry  applicants.  These,  on  being  paid  for,  might, 
as  a  favour,  be  added  to  the  rations  of  the  officers ;  ^'  bat  what  was 

this  among  so  many  ?**   Our  good  old  quarter-master  H was  a 

character ;  a  perfect  specimen  of  this  class.  He  had  risen  by 
his  merit,  and  by  weight,  rotundity,  and  respectability  he  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  his  position.  Possessea  of  great  matter-of- 
fact  good  sense,  he  was  an  honest,  bright-faced,  downright  old 
soldier.  He  always  had  the  best  fire  in  all  our  bivouacs,  and  had 
become  the  oracle  of  all  the  ensigns.  The  ^^  idle  club  ^  of  the 
camp  would  frequently  assemble  around  his  merry  bonfire  to  hear 
or  communicate  the  current  news  or  reports  of  the  day,  yclept  in 
Peninsular  language,  ^^  shaves.*'  Those  handicraftsmen  of  our 
corps,  the  pioneers,  were  his  attendants,  and  under  his  orders 
they  were  the  cutters  of  wood,  the  sheers  of  horses,  and  dispen- 
sers of  liquor,  when  such  was  received  for  distribution  from  the 

commissaries.    The    well-known    sound  of  K ,  the   cooper, 

singing  out  in  his  shrill,  squeaky  voice,  ^^Cucks  (cooks)  for 
wine  !  ^^  may  still  tingle  in  the  ears  and  rest  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  heard  them  in  '^  auld  lang  syne,*'  and  the  joyous  buzz 
and  commotion  created  amongst  our  men  by  so  welcome  an  an- 
nouncement, may  still  be  remembered. 

In  Soult's  hasty  retreat  from  Oporto,  in  May  1809,  our  Brigade 
came  suddenly  on  the  enemy's  rear-guard  near  Salamonde,  and 
turned  their  retreat  into  a  flight,  taking  from  them  baggage  and 
all  kinds  of  material.  Two  very  powerful  nags,  one  black  and 
the  other  white,  such  as  drag  diligences  in  France,  fell  to  the 

lot  of  that  "  tun  of  man,"  old  H ,  the  quarter-master.     He 

contrived  always  to  keep  these  cattle,  out  of  compliment  to  him- 
self, I  suppose,  in  an  unusual  state  of  rotund  condition.  Un- 
wieldly  as  he  appeared,  he  was  a  perfect  picture  on  horse-back, 
for  the  combination  was  complete  of  the  "  Elephant  and  Castle,"  a 
goodly  sign  warmly  greeted  wherever  met  with.  On  the  march  he 
always  headed  the  baggage  of  the  Brigade,  and  far^  far  off  in  the 
winding  distance  might  be  seen  his  portly  figure,  on  the  milk-white 
steed,  as  imlike  as  possible  to  ^^  Death  on  the  pale  horse  !" 

The  distributions  of  camp  delicacies  from  the  above  cavalier, 
or  from  Jones  the  butcher,  added  in  no  small  degree  to  eke  out 
the  rations  of  the  separate  messes  and  pic-nics  of  the  officers. 
Seldom  more  than  two  of  us  messed  together,  chiefly  those  be- 
longing to  the  same  company  or  the  one  next  in  line  to  it.  We 
found  from  experience  lliat,  however  well  masters  might  agree^ 
it  was  difficult  to  get  servants  to  do  so,  for  which  reason  T  pre- 
ferred the  pic-nic  plan,  instead  of  having  a  mess  in  common.  Two 

*  The  pioneer's  duty,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Quarter- Master* 
Sergeant,  ivas  to  distribute  the  liquor  amongst  the  cooks  of  the  different  messes 
of  the  men.  ^  , 
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or  three  would  thus  club  their  provender  and  dine  together^  each 
bringing  their  plates,  knivesy  forks,  and  drinking  cups.     I  well 

remember  my  friend  B joined  us  frequently  in  this  way.     He 

always  brought  his  converty  as  the  French  call  it,  but  deuce  the 
thing  else  in  the  shape  of  comestible  or  beverage.  When  rallied  on 
the  absence  of  these  most  essential  contributions  to  a  pic-nic,  and 
accused  of  providing  nothing,  he  would  reply  that  we  cruelly  ma- 
Ugned  him,  for  he  always  brought  his  knife,  fork,  and  an  excellent 
appetite. 

At  this  bivouac  near  Albuera,  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  towards 
evening,  a  reinforcement  of  detachments,  from  England,  reached 
our  Brigade,  under  the  command  of  Lieut-Colonel  B ,  after- 
wards D.  A.,  Adjutant-General  to  our  Division.  The  rest  of  the 
draft  was  composed  of  400  men,  together  with  two  young  Ensigns 
H —  and  K — ,  belonging  to  our  regiment.  The  first  of  these 
made  a  right  good  soldier,  and  was  severely  wounded  later  at 
Salamanca.  He  now  sits  in  the  House  of  Commons,  being  an  Irish 
Peer.  With  this  detachment  I  received  an  English  spaniel,  six 
shirts,  and  a  groom-boy.  We  made  our  recruits  as  welcome  and 
comfortable  as  we  could,  by  offering  such  hospitality  as  the  field 
afforded,  and  did  our  best  to  make  diem  forget  the  luxuries  of  beef, 
porter,  iced  champagne  and  sugar-plums.  Their  round  fresh 
English  faces  bore  strong  contrast  with  the  copper-coloured, 
weather-beaten,  visages  of  our  old  hands.  Hecent  news  firom  dear 
England,  brought  by  these  blooming  fellows,  was  very  acceptable, 
and  was  received  at  all  times  with  pleasure,  whether  coming  in 
verbal,  printed,  or  written  shape.  After  sunset,  ^d  the  convivial 
hour  of  the  evening  meal  had  passed,  most  of  us  in  time  and  due 
course  retired  to  our  tents  and  to  rest.  The  night  was  dry,  though 
mild  and  cloudy ;  everything  was  still  save  the  customary  croaking 
of  frogs,  or  the  low  murmur  of  conversation  round  some  bivouac 
fire  ;  all  but  the  sentries  and  camp  guards  had  sunk  to  sleep,  the 
occasional  sound  of  a  distant  gun  alone  broke  the  silence,  when  at 
once,  and  as  if  from  a  volcano,  explosions^  like  thunder,  rolled  and 
bounded  along  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  trembled  through  the 
air  of  night  Salvo  after  salvo  in  continued  succession  reached 
the  ear  of  the  sleeping  soldier,  and  roused  him  in  his  bivouac  lair 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  living  struggle  carried  on  by  his  far 
distant  comrades. — Lord  Wellington  was  storming  Badajos. 
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MARGARET  OF  NAVARRE-* 

For  several  years  past  the  character  and  writiiigs  of  Margaret^ 
Queen  of  Navarre,  the  sister  of  Francis  the  First,  hare  consider- 
ably occupied  the  attention  of  scholars  and  literary  men :  tis  a 
contemporary  of  the  Renaissance,  in  which  she  took  an  acttre 
part,  and  with  which  she  endeavonred  to  become  thoroughly  ac* 
qoainted,  and  to  follow  out  in  all  its  branches,  she  would  akme 
present  herself  in  an  interesting  point  of  view;  but  as  tfie  constant 
companion  and  much-loved  sister  of  Francis  die  First,  aH  that 
concerns  her  awakens  a  lively  curiosity. 

Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  first  of  the  ^ree  Margarets  who 
figured  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  not  altogether  the  person  riie 
has  been  generally  represented  to  be.  She  was  bom  at  the  chateaa 
Angoul^me,  the  11th  of  April,  1492,  two  yearn  before  her  brother 
Francis,  and  under  her  modier  Louise  de  Savoie*s  care,  received 
a  solid  and  virtuous  education.  She  learnt  Spanish^  Italian, 
and  Latin,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Hebrew  and  Greek.  But 
all  these  languages  were  not  acquired  at  the  same  time,  or 
when  she  was  a  mere  child.  Brantome  describes  her  as  a 
Princess  of  great  intelligence,  and  remarks  that  her  natural  aUlities 
were  quite  equal  to  her  attainments.  She  contiuoed  eageriy  to 
cull  information  as  long  as  she  lived ;  with  her  whole  heart  and 
influence  she  sought  to  patronise  genius  and  men  of  letters  of  all 
sorts  and  classes,  while,  for  her  own  ^deasure,  she  cultivated  liieir 
intimacy,  so  that  we  find  her  at  one  time  entering  the  lists  with 
Marot  die  poet,  and  at  another  time  corresponding  with  Erasmus 
upon  the  most  learned  and  important  subjects.  We  must  be 
carefiil,  however,  to  avoid  exaggeration,  and  fortunately  Margaret's 
writings  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  us  abundant  means  of 
justly  discriminating  between  what  is  original  in  them  and  what  is 
the  work  of  simple  intelligence.  As  a  poet  and  prose-writer, 
Margaret's  originality  is  not  remarkable,  or,  to  speak  more  plainlj, 
she  is  totally  deficient  in  diis  quality ;  her  intelligence,  on  the 
contrary,  is  great,  active,  eager,  and  comprehensive.  In  her  time 
a  wonderful  change  began  to  operate  in  men^s  minds,  an  inquiring 
literary  spirit  was  abroad,  which  produced  in  all  hearts  and  minds 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  excitement  which  politics  created  at  a 
later  period.  Margaret,  who  was  then  young,  and  readily  im- 
pressed by  all  that  was  good  and  noble,  eagerly  took  up  the 
cause,  and,  when  her  brother  came  to  the  throne,  she  said  to  her- 
self that  it  should  be  her  office  to  be  his  good  genius,  to  show  her- 
self the  patron  and  protector  of  all  those  men  who  brought  down 
upon  themselves  pedantic  ridicule  and  anger  by  their  learned  inno- 
vations. 

*  Adapted  from  the  "  Causeries  du  Lundi." 
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It  WM  m  tMs  wiy  tfaat  slie  took  op  and  becase  gradually  in- 
iioed  with  the  principles  of  die  reformers,  to  whom  lier  attention 
was  &st  directed  in  a  lileraiy  point  of  riew.  As  translators  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  appealed  to  ber  that  thejr  were  only  anxioas  to 
brea^  forth  thear  tme  spirit,  as  well  as  to  render  them  better 
imdecatood  by  jhoos  minds.  She  enjoyed  considerable  intercourse 
with  the  reformers,  bestowing  her  £iiTour  on  them  as  on  learned 
Men,  as  knrers  of  literature,  as  wdl  as  £dtUul  worshippers  of 
Jesos  Christ,  and  s&e  wonld  not  allow  herself  to  dream  of  any 
mtlavfol  inroads  in  the  back«gn>und ;  indeed,  even  when  she  did 
hecome  a  little  andecetved  as  to  the  whole  bearing  of  the  subject, 
the  condnued  earnestly  to  intercede  with  her  brother  for  those 
persons  who  mored  in  this  cause. 

Margaret's  lore  for  her  brother,  which  almost  anumnled  to 
ndoralion,  completely  orermled  ail  other  feelings.  She  was  aboot 
two  yeafs  and  a  half  older  dian  he^  and  the  yonng  widow,  Lomse 
<ie  Sayoie,  was  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  older  than  her  daughter. 
JSoifa  these  women  possessed  the  most  demoted  attachment  for 
Francis  the  First ;  tl»ey  looked  upon  him  as  the  fiiture  prop  and 
down  of  their  noble  hoose,  as  the  Dauphin  wlio  was  soon  to  be  a 
f^orioos  and  conqoering  Csesar. 

"  On  the  day  of  Saint  Paul's  conversion  (25th  of  January, 
1616)^  says  Madame  Louise,  in  her  journal,  ''^my  son  was 
jtnointed  ayiid  crowned,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  for  which  I 
consider  myself  deeply  indebted  to  the  Divrine  mercy,  by  whom  I 
hare  been  amply  recompensed  for  all  the  adversity  and  annoy- 
ances which  I  endured  in  my  early  years,  in  the  Uoom  of  my 
youth ;  humility  kept  me  company,  and  patience  never  deserted 
me.^  A  few  mondis  afterwards,  the  jour  de  Marignan,  in  the 
tranqioft  of  her  feeing,  she  writes  as  follows:  ^  On  the  ISth  of 
September,  which  was  Iliursday,  1515,  my  son  conquered  and 
defiesited  the  Swiss,  near  Milan.  The  hatde  commenced  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  lasted  all  night  and  the  following  morn- 
ing, tifl  eleven  o^dock,  md  on  this  very  day  I  left  Amboise,  and 
set  out  on  foot  to  Notre  Dame  de  Fontaines,  to  recommend  to  her 
ptotection  what  I  love  more  thm  myself,  that  is  my  son,  a  glorious 
aod  conqoering  Cssar,  and  vanquisher  of  &e  Hetvetians.''  She  adds, 
^BBoreover,  on  this  same  13th  of  September,  1515,  a  flame  of 
fire,  of  the  length  of  a  lance,  was  seen  in  the  heavens,  in  several 
places  in  Flanders,  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening;  it 
appeared  as  if  it  must  tail  on  the  hcmses,  and  was  so  brilliant  that 
a  hundred  torches  would  not  have  given  so  mneh  light** 

Margaret,  clever  and  enlightened  as  she  was,  seems  also  to  have 
beBev^  in  this  omen,  and  wrote  nearly  the  same  words  on  the 
sdbject  as  her  moiher.  She  kept  her  whole  heart  and  idolizing 
aflection  for  her  brodier,  for,  at  seventeen,  die  was  married  to  the 
Doc  d'AIenfon,  a  Prince  of  feeble  and  uninteresting  character. 
When,  therefore,  the  unfortunate  defeat  at  Pavia  occurred,  in  the 
teath  year  of  Francis'  reign  (25th  of  February,  1525,)  and  Mar- 
garet and  her  mother  heard  of  the  total  destraction  of  the  French 
anny,  and  of  the  King's  captivity,  it  will  easily  be  imagined  what 
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a  frightful  blow  it  was  to  them  both.  While  we  find  Madame  Louise 
who  was  made  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  displaying  all  her  courage 
and  strength  of  mind,  we  may  gather  Margaret's  thoughts  from 
the  series  of  letters  which  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  and  which  M. 
Genin  has  published.  Her  first  idea  is  to  console  the  captive  and 
to  give  him  confidence.  *^  Madame  (Louise  de  Savoie)  appears 
endowed  with  so  much  additional  strength  that,  as  long  as  the  day 
and  evening  last,  there  is  not  a  minute  wasted  with  regard  to  your 
affairs,  so  that  your  kingdom  and  children  need  have  no  concern 
nor  care  about  them.''  She  then  proceeds  to  say,  ^'  how  pleased 
she  is  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  good  and  generous 
a  conqueror  as  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  Charles  de  Lannoy;  she 
begs  him,  for  her  mother's  sake,  to  take  care  of  his  healdi ;  she 
(Madame)  has  learnt  that  you  intend  to  eat  neither  eggs  nor  meat 
during  the  whole  of  Lent,  and  sometimes  to  abstain  from  all 
food,  in  God's  honour :  Monseigneur,  as  far  as  so  very  humble  a 
person  as  your  sister  may  be  allowed  to  entreat  you,  let  me  beg  of 
you  not  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  and  bear  in  mind  that  fish  does 
not  agree  with  you,  and  remember  that,  if  you  persist  in  this 
course,  she  (Louise  de  Savoie)  has  declared  that  she  will  follow 
your  example,  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  I  shall  then  see  you  both 
pine  away." 

About  this  time  Margaret  attends  her  husband's  death-bed  at 
Lyons,  he  was  one  of  the  fugitives  of  Pavia,  she  mourns  for  him, 
but  after  the  first  few  days,  during  which  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  master  her  grief,  she  endeavours  to  disguise  it  before  the  Regent, 
for  not  being  able  to  be  of  use  herself,  she  says,  '^  she  should  con- 
sider herself  most  unfortunate  were  she  to  harass  the  mind  of  the 
person  who  was  rendering  such  great  services."" 

When  it  is  arranged  that  Margaret  shall  visit  her  brother  in 
Spain,  and  work  out  his  deliverance  (September  1525)  her  joy  is 
unbounded.  At  length,  then,  she  can  assist  this  brother,  whom 
she  views  as  the  only  one  lefi  her  by  God,  in  this  world,  to  be  her 
father,  brother,  and  husband.  She  intersperses  and  varies  many 
many  times  in  her  letters  the  names  of  master,  brother,  and  king,  and 
heaps  them  upon  him,  though  these  do  not  halfexpress  her  sincere 
and  ardent  attachment  to  him.  ^'  Whatever  may  be  ordained,  even 
if  my  bones  were  to  be  scattered  in  cinders  to  the  wind  for  your 
good,  nothing  would  be  too  much,  too  difficult,  or  too  painful  for 
me,  but  on  the  contrary,  consolation,  repose,  and  honour." 

These  expressions  which  in  some  persons  would  bear  the  ap- 
pearance of  exaggeration  are  perfectly  truthful  as  coming  from 
Margaret.  Her  mission  to  Spain  was  not  attended,  however,  with 
much  success,  wherever  she  attempted  to  awaken  generosity  and  to 
arouse  the  spirit  of  honour,  she  met  with  nothing  but  dissimulation 
and  political  manoeuvres.  She  is  only  allowed  to  see  her  brother  for 
a  short  time,  he  himself  desires  her  to  shorten  her  stay  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  travel  homeward,  because  he  thinks*  she  may  bet- 
ter serve  his  interests  in  France,  **  She  tears  herself  from  him  with 
much  grief,  especially  as  she  sees  him  sufiering,  and  very  much  out 
of  hedth.    Oh  !  how  much  she  longs  to  return  to  him,  to  remain 
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near  hiniy  and  that  he  would  even  allow  her  to  perfonn  the  office 
of  lackey  near  his  litter.  She  is  of  opinion  that  he  should  purchase 
his  liberty  at  all  costs^  that  he  should  get  back  to  France  on  any 
conditions^  that  whatever  sacrifice  he  might  be  called  on  to  make, 
it  could  not  be  so  great,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
France,  and  were  the  conditions  ever  so  good,  they  could  avail  him 
nothing  at  Madrid.  As  soon  as  she  sets  foot  in  France  she  is  re- 
ceived as  the  messenger,  as  the  '^  Baptist  was  of  Jesns  Christ.'*  On 
reaching  Beziers,  she  is  quite  thronged  with  persons  anxious  for 
news.  "  I  can  assure  you,  Monseigneur,**  writes  she  to  her  brother, 
^'  that  when  I  imagined  I  was  only  speaking  to  two  or  three  persons, 
as  soon  as  I  named  the  King,  everybody  drew  near  to  listen  to 
me,  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  give  them  an  account  of  you,  and 
by  the  time  I  finished  speaking  of  you^  I  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of 
people  of  all  classes." 

Such  was  then  the  sincere  grief  of  France  for  the  loss  of  her 
King.  As  she  proceeds  further  into  the  country  she  perceives, 
however^  the  absence  of  the  master.  This  kingdom  is  '^  like  a  body 
without  a  head,  it  lives  to  recover  you,  but  is  dying  because  you 
are  so  great  a  distance  firom  it.*^  As  far  as  Margaret  is  concerned, 
the  long  and  fatiguing  journeys  in  Spain  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  endurable  to  her  than  the  life  of  repose  which  she  is  com- 
pelled to  lead  in  France,  '^  where  painful  fancies  torment  me  a 
great  deal  more  than  actual  suffering  and  hardships.*^  Margaret^s 
letters,  in  general,  do  honour  to  her  heart  and  set  forth  all  her 
generous  qualities,  as  well  as  the  solidity  of  her  character  and  the 
affectionate  and  cordial  nature  of  her  disposition. 

That  the  captivity  of  Francis  at  Madrid,  and  his  interviews  with 
his  sister,  have  furnished  a  subject  for  many  novels  and  dramas,  is 
qnite  natural,  but  these  simple  and  affectionate  letters  show  what 
were  her  real  feelings,  and  say  more  than  all  the  rest.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  one  of  them,  which  is  very  graceful ;  here 
she  endeavours  to  appear  cheerful,  and  seeks  to  enliven  the  cap- 
tive, by  sending  him  news  of  his  children.  Francis  the  First 
had  five  at  this  period,  and,  with  one  exception,  they  had  just 
had  the  measles,  when  she  writes.  ^'  And  now,'*  says  Margaret, 
'  ^'  they  are  all  quite  recovered  and  in  sound  health  again.  M.  le 
Dauphin  applies  himself  wonderfully  to  study,  and  intersperses 
his  studies  with  a  hundred  thousand  other  occupations.  Anger  and 
ill  temper  are  now  no  longer  thought  of,  but  all  kinds  of  amiable 
qualities.  M.  d'Orleans  seems  nailed  to  his  book,  and  says  that  he 
wishes  to  be  learned ;  but  M.  d'Angouleme  knows  more  than  the 
others,  and  does  and  says  such  extraordinary  things  that  really 
you  would  be  quite  astonished  to  hear  them.  Little  Margot,  who  is 
very  much  like  me,  was  determined  not  to  be  ill ;  they  tell  me  here 
that  she  is  a  graceful  little  thing,  and  is  becoming  much  prettier 
than  ever  Mademoiselle  d'Angouleme  was." 

Mademoiselle  d'Angouleme  is  herself,  and  the  little  Margaret, 
who  promised  to  be  prettier  than  her  aunt  and  godmother,  was 
the  second  of  the  Margarets  and  afterwards  Duchesse  de  Savoie. 
If  we  examine  the  best  portraits  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  our  idea 
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of  her  personal  aUractions,  whkb  are  taken  from  the  exaggerated 
praises  of  the  time^  will  be  considerably  altered.  Margaret  re- 
sembles ber  brotker  very  stronglj,  ber  nose  is  sEgb^  aqailine 
and  rerj  long,  ber  eye  is  soft  and  expressiTe,  her  Bioadi,  diong^ 
large,  is  delicately  shaped  and  snuhng,  and  her  coontenance 
wears  an  expression  of  mnch  goodness  and  rdBnemeat.*' 

The  last  of  the  Margarets,  that  other  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  first 
wife  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  was,  daring  her  youth,  the  Qoeen  of 
fadiion  and  elegance ;  in  all  matters  of  taste  die  took  the  lead; 
bnt  the  Margaret  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking  was  totally  unlike 
her  in  this  respect;  she  was  rery  simple  in  her  toilet,  and  left  all 
these  matters  to  the  management  of  the  Duchess  d'Etampes.  MaroC 
himself,  in  singii^  her  praises,  lays  more  particular  stress  upon 
her  gentleness,  which  eclipses,  he  says,  the  beaoty  of  the  most 
beautiful.  He  dwells  upon  the  modest  expression  of  ber  comite- 
nance,  and  on  hex  frank  and  inartificial  manner  of  conversing. 
She  was  sincere  and  ^^  light-hearted,^*  and  she  readily  lauded  widi 
bonest  enjo3rment,  and  was,  in  sIk^  the  friend  of  any^ing  like 
rational  mirth  and  gaiety.  She  was,  besides,  very  religions,  rigid 
in  morality,  and  endowed  with  much  wisdom,  so  that  she  quite 
deserved  the  high  encomium  passed  upon  her  by  Erasmus.  This 
wise  monarch  of  literature,  this  emperor  of  Latinity  of  his  period, 
seeks  at  once  to  console  Margaret  when  she  is  overwhelmed  with 
the  terrible  news  of  the  defeat  at  Pavia,  and  writes  to  her  as 
follows : — 

^  For  a  long  time  I  have  admired  in  you  the  many  eminent 
gifts  which  God  has  bestowed  on  you ;  your  prudence,  which  b 
worthy  a  philosopher ;  your  chastity,  your  moderation,  your  piety, 
your  unconquerable  strength  of  mind,  and  your  supreme  contempt 
of  all  perishable  things ;  and  who  would  not  view  these  qualities 
with  admiration  in  the  sister  of  a  King,  which  are  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  priests  and  monks  ?" 

In  this  last  remark  concerning  monks  we  trace  a  slight  tincture 
of  satire  in  this  Voltaire  of  the  period.  In  this  letter,  which  is 
addressed  to  Margaret  in  1525,  and  in  another  letter  which  be 
soon  after  dispatched  to  her,  Erasmus  oflTers  her  his  thanks  for,  and 
congratulates  her  upon  the  services  which  she  continued  to  render 
to  the  common  cause  of  literature  and  toleration.  Margaret  did  in- 
deed do  good  service,  but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  she  was  the  oUect 
of  panegyric,  from  another  Quarter  she  met  with  many  reproaches* 
Her  brother  formed  a  second  alliance  for  her  with  Henri  d'Albret, 
King  of  Navarre,  and  in  1527  she  was  united  to  him.  Now  she  held 
her  Uttle  court  at  Pau,  which  became  the  refuge  and  harbour  of 
safety  for  the  persecuted,  as  well  as  for  all  innovators.  She  at  first 
fiivoured  Calvinism,  but  she  finally  abandoned  it,  says  the  Presi- 
dent Henault,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  which  was 
made  by  this  growing  sect  The  President  Henault^s  opinion, 
however,  appears  rather  too  decided.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
Margaret,  ever  alive  to  all  the  noble  and  literary  sentiments  of  her 
tbne,  did  conduct  herself  as  a  person  who,  at  the  commencement 
of  1789,  would  have  done  all  in  her  power^.|9^^^d  the  cause  of 
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liheMtjf  vitbool,  howerer,  detaxiBg,  or  ibreBeeing  the  RerolatioB* 
She,  it  seeiBs,  who  like  the  whole  Court  of  France  at  this  period, 
loUowed  the  alream  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  letters  and  the 
Measure  of  understanding  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  singing  the 
Psalms  in  French,  must  necessarily  become  a  Lutheran  or  Calvin- 
is4»  without  knowing  iL 

The  first  alarm  took  place  one  morning  (the  1 9th  of  October^ 
1634),  in  coaseqcnce  of  some  oflfensiTe  placards  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  being  seen  posted  up  in  different  parts  of  Paris. 
The  imprudent  members  of  this  body  had  unfortunately  set  light 
to  the  powder  before  the  proper  hour.  The  good  and  right- 
minded  Margaret,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  party-spirit,  and 
who  only  formed  her  o|union  of  the  Keformers  through  the  medium 
of  honest  persons  and  the  hterary  men  of  her  acquaintance,  was  dis- 
posed to  think  that  these  vile  placards  were  not  the  work  of  the 
Protestants,  but  of  those  who  sought  an  excuse  to  compromise 
and  persecute  them.  Her  charitable  and  humane  feelings  led  her 
always  to  induce  her  brother  to  lean  to  the  side  of  clemency. 
Thus  she  made  two  or  three  attempts  to  save  the  unfortunate  Ber* 
quin,  who  had  been  caught  dogmatizing,  but,  in  spite  of  all  the 
entreaties  which  the  Princess  used  with  her  brother,  Berquin  was 
bomt  alive  on  the  Gr^ve,  the  24ih  of  April,  1529. 

Brantome  relates  a  story  of  Margaret,  which  gives  us  an  admirable 
idea  of  her  peculiar  character.  A  brother  of  Brantome's,  Captain 
Bourdeille,  became  acquainted  at  Ferfara,  at  the  Duchess'  (daugh- 
ter of  Louis  the  Twelfth),  with  a  young  French  lady,  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Roche,  whose  love  he  succeeded  in  engaging.  He  took  her 
with  him  to  France,  and  she  was  received  into  ^e  court  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  where  she  died,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  her. 
One  day  about  three  months  after  her  death,  Captain  Bourdeille  was 
Tiaiting  Pau,  and  went  to  pay  his  rejects  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
as  she  was  returning  from  vespers.  He  received  a  very  gracious 
welcome,  and,  by  degrees,  as  they  were  walking,  the  Princess 
gently  led  him  into  that  part  of  the  church  where  the  tomb  of  the 
lady  whom  he  had  loved  was  situated. 

^  My  cousin,''  said  she,  to  Captain  Bourdeille,  ^^  do  you  not  feel 
something  moving  beneath  your  feet  ?" 

^  No,  madame,''  replied  he. 

^  But,  think  a  moment,  my  cousin,''  answered  she. 

^  I  have  observed,  madame,  and  I  feel  nothing  move,  for  I  am 
standing  upon  a  stone,  which  is  perfectly  firm." 

^^Th^  1  must  renand  you,"  said  the  Queen,  without  keeping 
him  longer  in  suspense,  '^  that  you  are  treading  on  the  tomb  and 
the  body  of  poor  Mademoiselle  de  la  Roche,  who  lies  interred 
beneath  your  feet — she  whom  you  have  so  loved,  and  since  souls 
have  a  sympathy  after  the  death  of  the  body,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  but  diat  this  sweet  creature,  so  lately  removed  from  us, 
must  have  experienced  a  feeling  of  strong  emotion  directly  you 
walked  over  her ;  you  may  not  have  noticed  it,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  the  tomb,  but  you  may  still  be  sure  that  she  was  affected 
at  your  presence ;  besides,  it  is  a  pious  duty  to  offisr  up  prayers  f^ 
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the  deceased,  and  certainly  for  those  we  have  lored ;  I  entreat 
you,  therefore,  to  say  a  Paternoster  for  her,  as  well  as  an  At?e 
Mariay  and  a  De  profundus  and  to  sprinkle  her  with  holy  water, 
and  justly  earn  for  yourself  the  title  of  very  faithful  lover,  and 
good  Christian/' 

And  accordingly  she  left  him  alone,  in  order  that  he  might  per- 
form these  holy  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

We  do  not  know  why  Brantome  chooses  to  think  that  the  Prin- 
cess started  this  subject  merely  from  good  feeling,  and  by  way  of 
inducing  conversation,  rather  than  from  conviction  that  what  she 
said  was  indisputable:  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  perfectly  natural, 
that,  in  this  instance,  she  was  actuated  by  belief,  as  well  as  good 
feeling,  both  being  the  characteristic  qualities  of  her  delicate  and 
pious  mind,  and  thus  the  matter  appears  easily  explained. 

Many  people  severely  reproached  Margaret  for  the  protection 
which  she  offered  to  the  literary  friends  of  reform ;  she  was  con- 
demned at  the  Sorbonne  as  well  as  at  court.  The  constable  Mont- 
morency, when  speaking  to  the  King  of  the  necessity  of  purging 
heresy  from  the  kingdom,  suggested  to  him  that  he  must  fiist 
begin  by  doing  this  at  court,  and  from  among  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him,  and  he  then  named  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  "  Oh, 
donH  imagine  anything  of  the  kind  with  regard  to  her,''  said  the 
King,  "  she  loves  me  too  well ;  she  will  never  believe  anything 
which  I  don't  believe,  and  will  never  belong  to  a  religion  which 
will  be  prejudicial  to  my  kingdom." 

The  tales  and  novels  of  Queen  Margaret  do  not,  as  might  be 
imagined,  form  such  a  great  contrast  to  her  life,  nor  to  the  habitual 
tenor  of  her  thoughts.  M.  Genin  showed  considerable  judgment 
when  he  made  this  remark,  and  a  careful  reader  will  bear  him  out 
in  it.  These  tales  are  not  pictures  of  the  gaiety  and  sins  of  youth, 
for  she  composed  them  at  a  mature  age,  and  they  were  chiefly 
written  in  her  litter,  when  she  was  travelling,  by  way  of  recreation, 
though  she  was  earnest  even  in  this  kind  of  recreation.  Death 
prevented  her  from  carrying  out  her  ideas;  instead  of  seven  days 
m  the  week,  the  number  we  have,  she  wished  to  make  ten.  After 
Boccacio's  plan,  she  wished  to  produce  a  French  Decamerone, 
and  not  an  Heptamerone.  In  her  prologue,  she  imagines  that  several 
persons  of  condition,  both  French  and  Spanish,  are  assembled 
during  the  month  of  September  at  the  baths  of  Cauterets  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  they  separate,  that 
those  who  are  natives  of  Spain,  return  thither  by  the  mountains  as 
best  they  may,  but  that  the  French  persons  are  prevented  journey- 
ing home  on  account  of  the  overflow  of  rivers,  produced  by  long 
continued  rains.  A  stated  number  of  these  travellers,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  after  meeting  with  divers  adventures,  more  extraordi- 
nary than  agreeable,  find  themselves  again  assembled  in  the  abbey 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Serrance,  and  near  this  spot,  as  the  river  was 
not  fordable,  they  decided  to  construct  a  bridge.  "  The  Abb6,"  says 
the  author,  '^  who  was  very  glad  that  they  took  this  expense  upon 
themselves,  in  order  that  the  number  of  pilgrims  might  increase, 
readily  procured  them  workmen,  though  he  did  not  give  a  fraction 
towards  the  bridge  himself,  for  he  was  too  avaricious ;  but_  as  the 
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workmen  said  that  the  bridge  would  not  be  completed  under  ten 
or  twelve  days,  the  company,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  began  to 
grow  vety  weary;  it  therefore  became  quite  necessary  to  deyise 
some  *^  agreeable  and  virtuous  ^  occupation  for  these  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  accordingly  application  is  made  to  a  Dame  Oisille,  the 
oldest  of  the  company.  This  Dame  Oisille  replies  in  the  most 
edifying  manner.  ^'  My  children,  you  have  consulted  me  upon  a 
point  which  I  have  found  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  world, 
that  is,  to  suggest  some  pastime  which  may  serve  to  relieve  your 
tedium ;  I  have  sought  for  a  remedy  against  weariness  all  my  life- 
time, and  have  never  succeeded  in  discovering  more  than  one, 
namely^  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  real  happi- 
ness and  joy  consists,  as  well  as  health  and  repose  to  the  body.'" 

This  merry  company  could  not,  however,  resolve  to  adopt  so 
austere  a  measure,  and  it  was  agreed  that  their  time  should  be 
divided  between  profane  and  sacred  matters.  The  company 
assembled  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  in  Dame  Oisille  s 
chamber,  in  order  to  benefit  by  her  lecture  on  morals;  from 
thence  they  went  to  hear  mass,  after  which  everybody  retired  to 
his  own  apartment  to  attend  to  his  own  afiairs,  and  met  again  at 
noon  in  the  meadow.  *^  And  if  agreeable  to  you,  we  will  assemble 
every  day,  between  twelve  and  four  o'clock,  in  this  beautiful 
meadow,  which  borders  the  river  Gave ;  and  where  the  trees  are 
more  richly  covered  with  foliage,  so  that  no  sun  can  pierce  their 
shade  or  break  in  upon  the  delicious  coolness,  there  will  we 
recline  at  our  ease,  and  every  one  shall  tell  some  anecdote  or  tale, 
with  which  he  has  himself  been  mixed  up,  or  which  he  has  heard 
related  by  a  man  whose  truth  is  not  to  be  suspected ;  for  it  is  to 
be  thoroughly  understood  that  none  but  true  stories  must  be  told  ; 
there  must  be  no  invention  used ;  when  it  is  necessary,  however, 
the  names  of  persons  and  places  may  be  disguised." 

As  the  company  consisted  of  ten  persons,  men  and  women,  and 
as  each  person  was  to  relate  a  story  every  day,  the  result  would  be 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  days  a  hundred  tales  would  be  completed. 
Cvery  afternoon,  towards  the  end  of  this  delightfiil  s^ance^  at  four 
o'clock,  the  bell  rings,  which  warns  them  that  it  is  time  to  go  to 
vespers;  the  party  accordingly  proceed  to  church,  though  not 
without  keeping  the  monks  waiting  some  time ;  however,  diey  do 
not  complain.  Thus  passes  the  time,  and  nobody  accuses  him  or 
herself  of  overstepping  the  bounds  of  rational  gaiety,  or  of  having 
committed  any  sin. 

These  tales  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  do  not  seem  to  carry  out 
this  idea,  or  to  fill  in  this  framework ;  every  story  is  intended  to 
have  its  moral,  to  uphold  a  particular  maxim,  or  some  argument 
started  with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the  one  or  the  other  sex, 
or  the  nature  and  essence  of  love,  or  as  an  illustration  or  proof  (and 
frequently  very  questionable)  of  her  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Without  any  prudery,  few  of  these  stories  are  really  pretty ;  they 
relate  to  the  period,  and  there  are  moments  when  we  feel  inclined 
to  exclaim,  with  Dame  Oisille,  *^  Good  gracious !  shall  we  never 
have  done  with  tales  about  these  monks  !"  Or\nia\o 
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In  reading  Margaret  of  Navane's  stories,  it  is  impoaoible  aot  %m 
mote  bow  siiigiilar  it  is,  that  the  conveisation  of  Tirtooos  people 
should  have  so  much  varied  at  diffsreirt  periods,  be£Mre  it  aasamed 
the  garb  ot  true  delicacj  and  decencj.  £legaBt  conrersatioia 
dates  fiother  back  than  laight  be  supposed,  and  poBahed  society 
had  its  existence  earlier  dian  is  geoendly  imagineo.  ConveisatkNa, 
as  we  now  understand  it,  however,  and  as  it  is  understood  in  modern 
society^  borrows  much  of  its  character  and  attraction  from  women 
being  called  upon  to  join  in  it,  and  during  the  most  brilliaBt 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  at  certain  courts  of  the  South,  in  N<x* 
mandj,  in  France^  or  in  England,  conversation  must  have  assumed 
great  charms,  bom  the  simple  fact  of  women  being  permitted  to 
be  present,  and  to  take  part  in  it.  In  those  castles  of  the  Sovth, 
where  the  trambadours  made  merry,  and  whence  the j  sent  us  forth 
some  of  the  sweetest  and  most  touching  ballads^  and  where  such 
exquisite  and  fascinating  stories  were  composed  as  that  of  ^^  A»- 
cassin  et  Nicolette,"  there  must  have  been  all  the  grace  and 
refinement  in  conversing  which  could  be  desired.  But  in  taking 
a  view  of  things  as  thej  appear  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  we  note  a  strange  mixture,  an  obvious  struggle 
between  pedantry  and  licentiousness,  between  refinement  auad 
coarseness^  For  instance,  the  pretty  little  romance  of  ^^  Jehan  do 
Saintr^,''  which  commences  by  depicting  the  very  ideal  of  all  that 
is  knightly  and  truly  noble,  and  }»etend8  to  lay  down  a  little  code 
of  politeness,  courtesy  and  gallantry — in  short,  to  show  the  finished 
education  of  a  young  knight  of  the  time — this  pretty  novel,  how- 
ever, is  fiiU  of  absurd  pedantry,  of  minute  matters  of  ceremony, 
and,  towards  the  end,  the  grossest  and  most  sensual  details.  Tins 
vein  of  licentiousness  and  frivolity,  which  had  never  ceased  to 
have  play  since  its  origin,  and  which  was  covered  by  a  knightly 
disguise  in  elegant  company,  and  in  seasons  of  brilliancy,  con- 
pletely  threw  ofiT  its  mask  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  seemed  to  borrow  from  the  Renaissance  of  classical 
tastes  a  still  more  unbridled  outlet.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  virtuous  women  actually  told  stories  a  la  Bofuelamrey  and 
discussed  them  before  everybody.  Such  is  the  state  of  society  of 
which  Margaret  gives  us  a  ndhe  {ncture  in  her  tales,  the  moie 
nam  inasmuch  as  she  has  no  inqMroper  object  in  view. 

A  whole  century  was  required  te  reform  this  vicious  taste* 
Madame  Rambouillet  and  her  daughter  were  compelled  to  read 
lectures  to  the  Court  on  morality,  and  professors  of  politeness  and 
good  taste,  such  as  the  Chevalier  de  Mer6  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Scudery  found  it  necessary  to  preach  propriety  for  many  years, 
and  even  then  there  were  frequent  relapses ;  and  traces  of  coarse- 
ness could  often  be  detected  amidst  refinement  and  precise  man- 
ners. The  happy  nKunent  is  that,  when,  by  a  sudden  change  in 
the  atmoqohere  of  society,  enli^tenment  and  cultivated  taste 
spread  itself  equally  and  richly  over  a  generation  of  vigorous  minds, 
and  people  were  delighted  to  be  natural,  and  to  feel  that  thej 
might  be  natural  without  necessity  f(Mr  restraint 

This  fortunate  state  of  things  may  bo  dated  ham  the  middle  of 
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tbe  seventeenth  century,  and  we  can  hardly  fancy  anything  much 
more  charming  than  the  conversation  of  the  young  members  of 
the  Conde  family,  of  the  Rochefoucaulds,  the  De  Retz,  of  Saint 
Evremond,  of  Madame  S6vign6,  and  of  Turenne.  What  delicious 
hours  those  must  have  been  when  Madaine  de  Lafayette  con- 
versed with  Madame  Henriette,  who  meanwhile  reclined  at  ease  ! 
Thus  we  pass  through  the  most  brilliant  era  to  Madame  de  Caylus, 
the  joyous  and  laughter-loving  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to 
that  graceful  state  of  perfection  which  does  not  rob  intellect  of  its 
attraction,  but  which  avoids  all  chance  of  giving  offence. 

There  was  only  Madame  Corauel  in  the  laUer  portion  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  was  forgiven  for  her  coarse  mode  of 
expression,  and  this  was  on  account  of  the  ^-it  and  talent  which 
she  discovered,  in  spite  of  this  disagreeable  failing.  At  all  periods 
TirtuGos  women  most  frequently  have  heard  many  more  things 
than  they  coold  repeat ;  but  the  fact  especially  wmthy  of  notice  is, 
when  they  themselves  ceased  to  speak  on  these  improper  subjects, 
and  to  discuss  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  became  matters  of 
hist<Mry,  which  they  were  once  in  the  habit  of  doing  without  ima* 
gming  they  were  infringing  all  rules  of  propriety  and  decency. 

Queen  Margaret,  as  a  romance  writer,  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  a  notion  of  this  refinement  of  taste ;  as  a  poet  she  is  not 
remarkable  for  anything  bat  for  her  fiicili^  in  expressing  her  ideas; 
for  she  chiefly  imitates  and  reproduces  the  different  forms  of  poems 
which  were  in  vogue  at  that  period.  It  is  said,  that  she  frequently 
employed  two  secretaries  at  a  time,  one  to  write  the  French  verses, 
wlach  she  composed  impromptu,  and  the  other  to  write  letters. 
There  are  none  of  her  verses  which  might  not  have  been  com* 
posed  in  this  manner,  and  we  must  not  look  for  that  sparkling 
talent  and  passionate  feeling,  which  are  to  be  found  in  her  young 
contemporary,  Louise  Labe,  la  Belle  Cordiere. 

Margaret  died  at  the  Chateau  d'Odos,  in  Bigorre,  the  21st  of 
December,  1549,  in  her  fifty-eighth  year.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Jeanne  d'Albret.  This  little  sketch  of  her,  in  which  no  exaggera- 
tion is  used,  in  which  the  traits  of  her  character  are  simply  s^ 
forth,  will  serve  to  prove  that  she  merited  the  title  of  ^^  jfentil  eaprit,^ 
which  was  so  universally  bestowed  upon  her.  She  was  a  wortli^ 
sister  of  Francis  the  First,  a  worthy  patroness  of  the  Renaissance, 
sad  a  worthy  ancestor  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  both  from  her  cle- 
mency and  joyous  temperament. 
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HAPS  AND  MISHAPS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  EUROPE 
IN  1853. 

By  Gbace  Greenwood. 

chapter  i. 

The  Voyage  out. — Jenny  Lind.  —  Captain  West.  —  Custom  Housb. — 
Landing. — ^The  Country. — ^Livebpool. — ^Mb.  Mabtineau. — BntioNGHAM. 
— Joseph  Stubge.  —  Warwick  Castle.  —  Stbatpobd  on  Avon.  — 
CovENTBY. — Nottingham. — Lincoln. 

Liverpool,  June  10. 

The  gallant  steamer  Adantic^  on  which  I  came  out  passenger, 
sailed  from  New  York  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of  May,  a  sunny  and 
quiet  day.  As  Jenny  Goldschmidt  and  her  husband  were  on 
board,  an  immense  concourse  of  people  were  assembled  at  the 
landing,  on  t^e  docks  and  vessels  near  by,  to  •  see  them  off. 
They  stood  on  the  wheel-house  with  Captain  West,  bowing, 
smiling,  and  waving  their  grateful  farewell.  As  with  a  parting 
gun  we  bounded  from  the  shore,  the  heart  gave  one  last,  wild, 
agonized  throb  for  friends  and  home,  then  sank  into  depths 
of  dread  unknown  before.  Yet  that  thronged  and  beautiful  city, 
that  magnificent  harbour,  white  with  countless  sails,  ploughed 
and  overswept  with  busy  life,  was  a  glorious  sight,  seen  even 
through  tears. 

As  we  approached  Sandy  Hook,  the  atmosphere  grew  hazj, 
and  before  we  were  out  at  sea  we  were  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog, 
and  obliged  to  come  to  anchor,  where  we  remained  some  fifteen 
hours.  We  passed  this  time  very  pleasantly,  in  exploring  the 
ship,  chatting,  writing  letters  to  send  back  by  the  pilot,  eating 
and  sleeping.  I  awoke  late  the  next  morning,  and  found  we 
were  at  sea  in  earnest.  I  remember  very  little  more  of  that 
morning,  except  it  be  the  incident  of  my  finding  out,  as  by 
instinct,  the  use  of  a  queer  little  utensil  of  painted  tin,  a  sort  of 
elongated  spittoon,  which  stood  by  my  washstand.  I  performed 
my  toilet  ^s  speedily  as  circumstances  ^irould  allow,  and  hurried 
on  deck,  where  I  soon  found  myself  quite  well.  The  day  was 
delicious  beyond  what  words  may  tell.  The  air  was  firesh,  yet  the 
sea  tranquil,  and  the  sunshine  rich  and  warm.  There  seemed  a 
sort  of  strife  of  beauty,  a  rivalship  of  brightness,  between  the 
heaven  above  and  the  waters  below,  and  the  soul  of  the  gazer 
now  went  floating  off  on  the  green  undulations  of  the  waves,  to 
where  they  seemed  to  break  against  the  sky,  or  dreamed  itself 
away  into  the  fathomless  blue,  in  a  sort  of  quiet,  worldly  ecstasy 
— "  the  still  luxury  of  delight."  Tlien  came  on  the  night — oar 
first  night  at  sea.  The  wind  had  freshened,  the  sails  were  set,  the 
ship  shot  through  the  gleaming  waves,  scattering  the  diamond 
spray  from  her  prow,  and  the  moon  was  over  all.    As  it  went  up 
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the  sky,  its  course  was  marked  by  a  long  reach  of  tremulous 
radiance  on  the  deep.  It  seemed  to  me  like  the  love  of  the  dear 
ones  I  had  left,  stretching  out  towards  me.  But  there  came  a 
yet  higher  thought — ^that  such  a  path  of  brightness  must  have 
shone  under  the  feet  of  Jesus  when  he  ^^  walked  on  the  water  ^ 
towards  the  perilled  ship. 

Two  pleasant  days  and  nights  followed,  during  which  many 
agreeable  acquaintances  were  formed  among  the  passengers. 
My  seat  at  table  was  on  the  left  of  Captain  West,  and  opposite 
the  Goldschmidts.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  husband  of  Jenny  Lind, 
impressed  me,  not  only  as  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  rare  refinement 
and  nobility  of  character.  He  is  small,  and  delicately  formed, 
bat  his  head  is  a  remarkably  fine  one,  his  face  beautiful  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  He  is  fair,  with  hair  of  a  dark,  golden 
hue,  soft  brown  eyes,  thoughtful  even  to  sadness.  I  have  never 
seen  a  brow  more  pure  and  spiritual  than  his.  Yet,  for  all  its 
softness  and  youthfulness,  Mr.  Goldschmidt^s  face  is  by  no  means 
wanting  in  dignity  and  manliness  of  expression.  There  is  a 
maturity  of  thought,  a  calm  strength  of  character,  a  self-poise 
about  lum,  which  impress  you  more  and  more. 

The  pure  and  gracefiil  Greek  column  makes  no  solid  or  defiant 
show  of  strength,  like  the  unchiselled  stone  or  the  jagged  rock, 
yet  it  may  be  as  strong  in  its  beauty  and  perfect  proportions,  and 
decidedly  pleasanter  to  lean  against.  I  believe  that  Jenny  Lind 
in  her  marriage  followed  not  alone  the  impulses  of  her  woman's 
heart,  but  obeyed  the  higher  instincts  of  her  poetic  and  artistic 
nature. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  our  voyage,  she  seemed  singularly  shy 
and  reserved.  I  have  seen  her  sit  hour  after  hour  by  herself,  in 
some  unfrequented  part  of  the  vessel,  looking  out  over  the  sea. 
I  often  wondered  if  her  thoughts  were  then  busy  with  the  me- 
mories of  her  glorious  career — if  she  were  living  over  her  past 
triumphs,  the  countless  times  when  the  cold  quiet  of  the  highest 
heayen  of  fashion  broke  into  thunders  of  acclamation  above  her, 
and  came  down  in  a  rain  of  fiowers  at  her  feet.  Was  it  of  those 
perishable  wreaths,  placed  on  her  brow  amid  the  glare  and  tumult 
of  the  great  world,  she  mused — or  of  that  later  crowning  of  her 
womanhood,  when  softly  and  silently  her  brow  received  from 
God's  own  hand  the  chrism  of  a  holy  and  enduring  love  ?  Was 
it  the  happy,  loving  wife,  or  the  great,  world-renowned  artiste, 
who  dreamed  there  alone,  looking  out  over  the  sea  ? 

On  Wednesday,  our  last  really  bright  day,  I  espied  a  spent  but- 
terfly fluttering  its  brilliant  wings  on  one  of  the  ship*s  spars.  It 
had  been  blown  all  that  distance,  the  captain  said.  I  could 
hardly  hare  been  more  surprised  if  the  spar  on  which  it  had  lit  had 
blossomed  before  my  eyes.  This  day  and  the  one  following, 
many  gentlemen  and  some  of  the  ladies  amused  themselves  with 
the  game  of  '^  shuffleboard."  We  had  among  the  passengers 
three  right  reverend  bishops,  one  of  whom  joined  heartily 
in  this  play.    I  was  amused  by  the  style  of  address  used  towards 
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idol  ocdsioaally.    '^Now,  bidiop,  it^  jmat  torn  i    ^  Go  z^icmAy 
iuhop !'' 

I  think  it  ^ere  scarcely  powible  for  a  dtip  to  take  out  a  finer 
•et  of  panengen  than  we  bad.  Intelligent,  agreeable,  kindly,  adl 
seemed  atHnng  for  the  general  eDJoyneiit ;  and  bad  the  elememB 
continued  propitious,  the  entire  voyage  would  bare  seemed  like  a 
pleasant  aocid  paity,  '  long  drawn  out." 

On  Tharsday,  woe  *b  the  day !  we  were  off  the  banks  of  Near- 
foandUmd — ^the  fogs  became  cliill  and  heavy,  and  towards  nif^ 
die  sea  grew  rough.  The  next  monung  I  found  it  qaile  impos- 
sible for  me  to  remain  on  deck,  eren  with  overshoes,  UanketSy 
and  shawls.  The  wind  from  the  re^on  of  snows  cat  to  one's  rery 
bones.  It  brought  to  mind  strange  pictures  of  seals  crawliii^ 
from  iceberg  to  icebei^,  and  of  yonng  polar  bears  diverting  them- 
selves by  sliding  down  ice  precipices  three  hundred  feet  high.  I 
sought  the  saloon  in  despair,  where,  as  wind  and  sea  rose,  and  the 
ship  lurched  and  rolled,  I  all  too  soon  grew  ready  to  admit  oar 
friend  Horace  Gieel^  to  be  the  truest  of  sea  prophets^  the 
honestest  of  voyagers. 

A  strange  thing  is  this  physical  sympathy  with  ekmeotal  dis- 
tnibance — the  tamok  without  answered  by  ^  that  which  is  most 
within  us" — the  surge  and  heave  oceanic — the  surge  and  heave 
stomachic  and  responsive — ^*  deep  calling  onto  deep.''  But  we 
will  not  dwell  on  it. 

For  three  days  and  nights  i  was  really  a  great  suffisrer,  but  I 
had  plenty  of  companionship  in  my  misery.  Very  few  of  dtt 
passengers  escaped  seasickness  entirely,  and  many  were  very  ilL 
JMr.  Goldschmidt  sufiered  severely ;  his  wife  was  not  aliected  in 
the  ordinary  way,  bat  imderwent  much  from  nervonsness,  rest- 
lessness, and  fear.  Yet  I  saw  the  true  loveliness  of  her  natme 
more  dian  ever  before.  She  went  from  one  to  another  of  the  sick 
with  a  kind  word  and  a  sweet  sad  smile ;  and,  far  my  part,  I  fidt 
that  soch  wends  and  such  smiles  were  not  too  dearly  boug^  even 
by  a  fit  of  seasickness.    What  lover  coold  say  more  i 

My  state-room  was  too  far  aft  for  comfort ;  I  could  not  endore 
it  after  the  rough  weather  came  on,  bat,  day  and  night,  occupied 
a  sofa  in  the  saloon,  where,  with  blankets,  coshioBS,  and  pittowSy 
I  was  made  as  comfortable  as  circnmstances  wmild  allow.  I 
eonld  not  have  had  in  my  own  father's  hoose  kinder  or  more  coq- 
sCant  attention,  and  a  father  could  not  have  cared  for  me  better 
than  did  Captain  West.  He  more  than  answered  my  expecta- 
ti<Mi6 — more  than  foliilled  the  pledges  and  justified  the  praises  of 
his  fiiends.  A  plain,  honest,  generous-lM^urted  sailor,  yet  every 
inch  a  gentleman.  I  trust  he  will  pardon,  as  I  am  ssre  that  many, 
veiy  many,  will  echo,  my  sim^e,  inTohntery  expression  of  grali- 
tode  and  esteem. 

On  Tuesday  mominf  ,  about  ten  o^clock,  I  was  helped  on  deck 
to  catch  the  first  sight  of  land.  The  sea  bad  ^  smoothed  hra 
wrinkled  fixmt/*  the  wind  had  gone  down  somewhat,  and  the  sun 
shone  out  fitfolly.  Everybody  was  on  deck — all,  even  the  inra* 
lids,  in  high  and  eager  spirits.     At  last  the  welcome  cry  was  heard^ 
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mamd  Snij  drnHq^  the  wist  was  seen  the  Ugh  mnd  rocky  ebon  of 
iTehnd — ^bfessed  old  Iiehnd !  noate  Irelaiid  !  the  gem  of  the  eeft ! 
No  mmcoe  seemed  too  fond  or  poetic  to  appljto  it  at  that  moment. 
Ccpe  deer  for  a  long  time  belied  its  name ;  but  finaDy  the  iog 
KAed,  and  we  saw  coast,  rocks,  and  lightho«ses  rerj  dtstmcdj. 

The  last  dinner  on  board  ship  was  very  pleasaat,  tboogh  thero 
weie  no  speeclies;  and  Captain  West,  with  characteristic  modes^, 
slipped  o«t  before  his  heahh  coold  be  proposed;  so  we  had  no 
response  fiom  him. 

The  approach  to  Liverpool  has  been  often  enongfa  described.  I 
will  only  say,  that  the  shores,  seen  tfaroogh  a  driEsling  rain,  snd 
eren  the  city,  seen  vnder  a  Mack  dond  of  coal  smoke,  were  sif^ 
welcome  and  beautifiil  to  my  sea-wearied  eyes. 

Aboot  twelve  o'clock  the  enstom-honse  cNfBcere  came  on  board, 
and  the  examination  of  baggage  cotmnenced.  Lady  passengers, 
who  had  saierod  throughout  the  royage  from  a  nerrons  droad  of  a 
fiaem  official  ransacking  of  carpet-bags,  and  from  the  belief  that  it 
is  tfaroogh  moch  tribalalion  in  the  way  of  tumbled  tnmks  and  ex- 
posed nightcaps  that  we  enter  into  tbe  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
were  then  most  agreeably  disappointed.  Trunks  were  opened  in- 
deed, but  by  no  means  a  minute  examination  made  of  their  con- 
tents. A  sealed  package  lay  on  the  top  of  my  trunk.  The  officer 
politely  asked  me  what  this  contained.  ^^  An  American  book,'^  I 
smswcied.  ^  Will  you  tell  me  its  title  ?  *  **  Unde  Tom'^  Cabin,'' 
I  repKed.  ^'O,  we  will  pass  *  Uncle  Tom's  Log  Cabin,*"  he 
answered,  laughing. 

The  tide  not  allowing  tbe  Atlantic  to  go  into  the  dock,  we  wero 
landed  by  a  small  steamboat.  We  left  our  beautiAil  ship  and  noble 
captain  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  and  all  hands  and  voices  joined  in 
three  heaity  cheers  Ibr  both. 

The  expected  arrival  of  Madame  Goldschmidt  —  tbe  peoples* 
Jenny  Lind  for  ever — had  assembled  a  large  crowd,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  a  strong  police  force  kept  down  all  enthuaastic  demon- 
stration. 

On  famoBng,  Liverpool  first  struck  me  as  Offering  from  our  sea- 
pott  towns,  in  having  a  vastly  greater  number  of  docks,  vessels, 
pofice  officers,  ragged  boys,  red  faced  men,  barefooted  women,  and 
donkey  caits. 

The  Adeiphiy  the  best  bouse  in  liverpool,  does  not  compare 
with  OUT  first-class  hotels,  either  for  comfort  or  elegance.  The  at- 
tendants are  respectful  and  kindly  enoogh,  but  provokingly  slow. 
They  are  elemsdly  "eoraing.^ 

Woalton,  Jane  14. 

From  Liverpool  I  came  here,  where  I  bare  spent  some  days 
qmedy,  but  most  deligfatfiiUy.     ^  Rose  Hill,^  the  residence  of  Dr. 

M. ,  in  whose  family  I  am  visiting,  is  quite  apart  from  tbe 

v3hge  of  Woollen,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest  places  I 
hare  ever  seen.  The  house  is  approached  by  a  winding  road, 
Arongh  a  dmse  litde  forest  of  beautifol  trees,  is  surrounded  by 
Ughly-cnHivated  grounds,  and  overlooks  a  wide  and  varied  extent  of 
country.    O,  the  ^orious  old  trees,  the  becutifid  green  hedges,  the 
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gorgeous  flowers  of  England  !  What  words  of  mine  would  bare 
power  to  set  them  whispering,  and  waving,  and  gleaming  before 
you?  I  never  shall  forget  the  effect  wrought  upon  me  by  the 
sight  of  the  first  flowers  I  saw,  bom  of  the  soil  and  blossomed  by 
the  airs  of  Old  England.  You  will  think  it  strange,  but  the  first 
tears  I  shed  after  my  last  parting  with  my  fiiends  at  New  York 
fell  fast  on  the  firagrant  leaves,  and  glistened  in  the  rich^  red  heart 
of  an  English  rose.  In  some  mysterious  depths  of  association, 
beyond  the  soundings  of  thought,  lay  the  source  of  those  tears. 

I  have  had  a  wet  welcome  to  the  land  of  mists  and  showers.  It 
has  rained  every  day  since  my  arrival,  yet  every  day  we  have  had 
some  hours  of  beautifiil  sunshine,  and  the  sweet  fireshness  of  the 
air  compensates  for  the  unseasonable  coolness. 

Strange  and  delightful  to  me  are  the  long  English  twilights. 
Think  of  the  sun  hanging  on  till  nearly  nine  o*clock,  like  a  plea- 
santly-entertained visitor,  reluctant  to  retire.  The  nights  here  are 
deliciously  cool  and  quiet.  Then,  no  one,  without  the  actual  ex- 
perience, can  imagine  the  luxurious  rest  and  ^^  sweet  release^  of 
one,  who,  after  having  been  cribbed  up  in  the  narrow  berth  of  a 
steamship  for  a  dozen  or  more  nights,  may 

"  Spread 
The  loosened  limbs  o*er  a  wide  Engluh  bed,** 

As  for  me,  after  four  days  and  nights'  toilsome  occupancy  of  a 
narrow  sofa,  without  the  advantage  of  previous  ^^  practice  on  a 

clothes'  line,"  recommended  by  my  friend  E ,  I  really  could 

not  sleep  at  first,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  change.  I  tried  one  soft 
pillow,  then  another,  in  the  very  daintiness  of  repose.  I  made 
sundry  eccentric  excursions,  explorations  of  the  vast  extent  of  un- 
occupied territory  around  me.  I  measured  the  magnificent  length 
and  breadth  of  the  elastic  mattress  beneath  me,  and  wrapped  my- 
self regally  in  the  lavender-scented  linen. 

Owing  to  my  continued  indisposition,  and  the  rainy  weather,  I 
have  as  yet  seen  little  of  Liverpool  and  its  environs.  The  docks 
are  the  great  pride  of  the  city.  Fancy  more  than  seven  miles  of 
continuous  docks  filled  with  shipping.  St.  George*s  Hall,  a  new 
building,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  I  certainly 
have  never  seen  any  thing  handsomer.  Many  of  the  churches 
here  are  elegant  and  imposing  structures,  but  none  more  tasteftil, 

Juaintly,  and  quietly  beautiful  than  the  Hope-street  Unitarian 
Ihapel,  where  Mr.  Martineau  preaches.  I  brought  letters  to  this 
gentleman,  and  on  Saturday  was  at  his  house.  I  found  him,  in 
personal  appearance,  all  I  looked  for.  The  pure,  fervid,  poetic 
spirit,  and  the  earnest  eloquence  which  adapt  his  writings  alike  to 
the  religious  wants,  the  devotional  sense,  the  imagination  and  the 
taste  of  his  readers,  all  live  in  his  look,  and  speak  in  his  familiar 
tones.  He  is  somewhat  slender  in  person,  with  a  head  not  large 
but  compact  and  perfectly  balanced.  His  perceptive  organs  are 
remarkably  large,  his  brow  is  low  and  purely  Greek,  and  his  eyes 
are  of  a  deep,  changeftil  blue.  There  is  much  quietude  in  his 
&ce — native,  rather  than  acquired,  I  should  say — the  repose  of 
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nnconscioas,  rather  than  of  conscious  power.  About  his  head, 
altogether,  there  is  a  classical,  chiselled  look— the  hair  grows  in  a 
way  to  enchant  an  artist,  and  every  feature  of  his  face  is  finely  and 
cl^urly  cut.     But  the  glow  of  the  soul  is  all  over. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  enjoyed  a  pleasure  long  hoped  for,  and 
never  to  be  forgotten,  in  hearing  him  preach  one  of  those  wonder- 
ful discourses  in  which  his  free  but  reverent  spirit  seems  to  sound 
the  profoundest  depths  of  the  human  soul,  to  unveil  the  most 
solemn  mysteries  of  being,  and  to  reach  those  divine  heights  to 
which  few  have  attained  since  Paul  and  John  were  caught  up  and 
rapt  away  from  earth,  in  holy  visions  and  heavenly  trances. 

We  dined  and  spent  the  night  yesterday  at  Seaforth  Hall,  an 
elegant  seaside  residence,  belonging  to  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of 
Liiverpool.  Here  I  saw  a  pleasant  water  view,  lofty  rooms,  beau- 
tiful conservatories  and  hothouses,  pictures,  and  statuary ;  and, 
what  was  belter,  very  agreeable  people,  and  genuine  English  hos- 

fitality.    As  far  as  the  style  of  living  and  manners  are  concerned, 
as  yet  have  remarked  little  difference  between  Liverpool  and 
Boston. 

Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  June  !?• 

I  left  Liverpool  on  an  afternoon  of  unusual  brightness,  but 
plunged  immediately  into  a  young  night,  in  the  shape  of  the 
longest  tunnel  I  ever  passed  through.  They  tell  me  it  is  scarcely 
noticeable,  compared  with  one  between  this  place  and  London ; 
but  it  will  do  to  begin  with.  The  English  first-class  railway  car- 
riages are  more  luxurious  than  ours.  Substantially  made,  softly- 
cushioned  and  curtained,  nothing  can  surpass  them  for  comfort ; 
while  they  have  a  John  Bull  exclusiveness  about  them,  each 
carriage  being  calculated  for  six  passengers,  and  no  more.  So 
rapid  is  the  rate  at  which  they  run,  and  so  smooth  the  rail  below, 
8uch  an  absence  is  there  of  noise  and  dust,  that  it  is  even  difficult 
to  beUeve  we  are  going  at  all.  When  1  closed  my  eyes  on  the 
scene,  1  was  really  bewildered ;  but  when  1  looked  out  on  the 
whirling  landscape,  I  was  forced  to  the  oonclusion  that  either 
the  trees  and  hedges  were  having  a  grand  gallopade,  a  furious 
country  dance  together ;  and,  what  was  more  unlikely,  venerable 
churches  were  recreating  themselves  with  a  wild  steeple  chase,  or 
that  we  were  under  glorious  headway. 

The  country  between  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  as  far  as  my 
dizzied  sight  would  allow  me  to  judge,  seemed  flat  and  uninter- 
esting. But  the  glory  of  a  most  luxuriant  summer  greenness  and 
bloom  is  over  it  all. 

A  peculiar  and  constant  joy  to  me  is  in  remarking  how  every- 
where the  simplest  cottages  of  the  common  people  are  built  and 
adorned  with  taste,  and  kept  with  the  utmost  neatness  and  care. 
Many  of  them  are  exquisite  miniatures  of  the  residences  of  the 
rich — with  sweet  little  lawns,  and  flower  plots,  like  children's 
playgrounds,  diminutive  hedges,  tiny  trellises,  and  gravel  walks 
scarcely  a  foot  wide. 

My  friend  Mr.  Sturge  met  me  at  the  Birmingham  station,  and 
drove  me  out  to  his  place  at  Edgbaston.     It  rained  hard,  and  the 
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twilight  was  deepening,  when  I  armed:  but  I  was  received  into 
the  wairnth  and  light  of  a  pleasant  little  drawingC'room,  openhig 
into  a  conservator)*  of  beautiful  bright  flowers.     I  was  met  with 
sweet  words,  and  sweeter  smiles  of  welcome,  by  the  lovely  young 
wife  of  Joseph  Sturge,  and  bj  his  fair  children — qnaiut,  Quaker 
specimens  of  child  beauty,  which  is  found  in  its  rosy  perfection 
in  ^^  merrie  England.*^    I  felt  thoroughly  at  home  and  at  rest  from 
the  first ;  and  then,  that  very  night,  after  I  had  retired  to  my 
room,  there  was  sent  to  me,  all  unexpectedly,  a  package  of  letters 
fh>m  America  !     It  were  impossible  for  one  to  conceive,  as  for  me 
to  describe,  my  emotion  on   beholding  these.     I  actually  grew 
faint  with  excess  of  joy;  and  after  having  come  safely  over  the  salt 
seas,  there  was  danger  of  their  being  illegible  by  a  briny  greeting 
on  shore.     And  yet,  I  had  been  parted  from  the  writers  but  sereo- 
teen  days.     Ah  1  the  poet  is  entirely  correct — "  Time  is  not  of 
years." 

Mr.  Sturge's  place  is  retired,  modest,  and  unpretending  in  ereiy 
way,  but  very  lovely.    The  smooth,  closely-cut  lawns  are  a  per- 

Eetual  pleasure  to  my  eye ;  n At  come  the  hedges,  the  ivies,  the 
oneysuckles,  the  hollies,  land  glossy-leaved  laurels.  Roses  and 
rhododendrons  are  now  in  fiif^Jbloom :  peonies  are  a-flame ;  the 
May-tree  is  a  little  passf^  but  tW.  laburnum  is  ^et  in  its  golden 
glory,  and  with  its  long  pendent  bj^nches,  all  m  flower,  seems 
pouring  itself  down,  in  a  bounteous  ro^^  shower,  reminding  one 
of  Jove's  auriferous  courtship  of  Danae.^S^ 

The  most  beautiful  tree  I  have  yet  seen  ^in  England  is  the 
copper  beech ;  at  least,  it  has  the  finest  efiect  ailljdst  other  foliage. 
There  is  one  in  the  line  of  trees  skirting  theli^  before  me, 
which,  with  its  dark,  rich  tint,  looks,  amid  the  surrounding  bloom 
and  verdure,  like  a  Rembrandt  in  a  gallery  of  brwb^  modem 
paintings.  ^ 

Delicious  and  countless  bird  notes  are  quivering  th^'*?'*  ^^ 
moist  air  all  day  long.  I  have  already  heard  the  cu*'^^>** 
blackbird,  and  the  thrush ;  and  English  poetry  and  Eny"^  '**• 
will  henceforth  be  the  sweeter  to  me  for  their  remC"**®"*^ 
strains.  A 

I  have  seen  some  fine  bloodhorses  since  my  arrival,  bu\j**^' 
f ually  admire  most  the  powerful  dray-horses  of  Liverpool.  \^^T 
are  magnificent  great  animals.  I  shall  never  have  done  wondJf|"8 
at  the  little  donkey-carts,  or  rather,  at  the  immense  strength,  IJ?' 
no  body,  of  the  donkeys  themselves.  I  had  no  idea  that  tl^ 
really  estimable,  though  much-contemned  animal,  anywhere  eT* 
isted  in  such  small  varieties.  While  driving,  the  other  day,  of 
carriage  was  run  into  by  one  of  these  same  donkey  establishmentr 
the  awkward  driver  of  which  was,  by  several  sizes,  the  greater  asl 
of  the  two.  1 

Cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  are,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  finer  hero] 
than  with  us ;  because,  I  suppose,  so  much  more  carefiilly  kept.1 
There  is  of  late,  a  rage  for  rare  poultry  here,  as  in  the  United/ 
States.  Cochin  China  fowls,  in  especial,  sell  at  a  preposterooslw 
high  price.  *1 
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Tbe  Englkh  home  style  of  living  doea  not  differ  widely  from 
€Maur  own,  except  that  it  is  often  simpler,  and  always  quieter.  I 
notice  that  the  table  at  meals  is  usually  decked  with  flowers — a 
beautiful  custom  we  should  do  well  to  adopt 

Tbe  Bumner  of  an  English  gentleman  towards  the  American 
visitor  is  polite  and  considerate,  but  sometimes  a  little  too  marked^ 
At  a  dinner  party,  the  other  day,  during  a  little  playful  discussion 
of  Yankee  character,  a  bland  and  benevolent-looking  old  gentle- 
maa  at  my  «de  informed  me  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  wooden-nutmeg  story  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
mischievous  satire.  ^^  For,'^  said  he,  '^  there  would  be  such  an 
amount  of  minute  carving  required  to  make  a  successful  imitation 
of  tbe  nutmeg,  that  the  deception  would  hardly  pay  the  workman. 
For  myself,  I  do  not  believe  the  cheat  was  ever  practised."  I 
tbanked  him  in  the  name  of  my  country  for  the  justice  done  her, 
and  assured  him  that  the  story  of  the  Yankee  having  whittled  a 
large  lot  of  unsaleable  shoe-pegs  into  melon  seeds,  and  sold  them 
to  tbe  Canadians,  was  also  a  bctse  fabrication  of  our  enemies. 

We  have  curious  weather — chill,  driving  showers,  alternating 
with  bursts  of  warm,  effulgent  sunlight — and  often  sunlight  and 
shower  together.  According  to  a  popular  tradition  of  our  coun* 
try,  a  certain  gentleman  in  black  is,  at  this  season,  administering 
oiarital  discipline  with  unusual  frequency  and  severity. 

Evening. — We  have  just  returned  from  a  pleasant  drive  into 
the  country,  some  four  or  five  miles,  to  see  the  old  Handsworth 
Church,  and  Chantrey's  monument  to  James  Watt.  This  is 
within  the  church,  but  curtained  off  by  itself;  is  a  plain,  large, 
white  marble  pedestal,  supporting  a  sitting,  life-size  figure  of  Uie 
great  inventor.  It  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  and  a  form  and  face 
of  noUe  character. 

Tbe  church  itself  is  a  curiosity  for  its  great  age.  It  contains 
some  effigies  in  stone,  said  to  be  more  than  five  hundred  years 
old.  There  is  a  knight  in  complete  armour,  with  a  very  dandified 
waist  and  enormous  thighs,  and  a  slim  lady,  with  a  tight-fitting 
shroud,  crowded  against  the  wall  behind  him.  The  good  dame's 
fiill  has  suffered  some  dilapidation,  and  the  gallant  knight  is 
Bunus  a  nose. 

Tbe  high,  quaint  old  pews  impressed  me  most.  I  at  once 
imagined  litUe  David  Copperfield  sitting  in  one  of  them,  with  his 
mother  and  Peggotty.  By  the  way,  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
Imnay  of  reading  Dickens  tfi  England. 

On  our  way  back,  we  stopped  for  a  half  hour  at  a  fine  cemetery, 
from  some  l^ights  of  which  I  caught  my  fijrst  real  view  of  the 
town  in  all  its  industrial  grandeur  and  smoky  magnificence. 
Within  these  grounds  we  encountered  the  beadle,  in  all  the  pomp 
of  his  parish  livery.  He  was  a  stout  man,  and  of  course  dignified 
to  solemnity.  Seeing  him  unoccupied,  I  ventured  to  make  some 
conversation  wiUi  him,  and  must  acknowledge  that  be  met  my 
advances  in  a  most  gracious  and  un-Bumble-like  manner.  I 
siked  bim  if  they  buried  the  poor  in  layers,  and  in  a  common 
grave.    "  Yes,  memy'  he  repbed,  " but  it  often   appcM,  quite 
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agreeably,  that  members  of  the  same  family  go  into  the  same 
grave.  Whenever  we  can,  we  lay  them  together,  or  not  many 
bodies  apart — we  try  to  make  them  comfortable ^  mem/* 

A  distant  sight,  beheld  on  our  drive  this  afternoon,  was  a  new- 
monastery,  occupied  solely  by  renegade  clergymen  from  the 
Church  of  England — a  haunt  of  priestly  owls,  scared  by  the  light 
and  freedom  of  the  time  back  into  the  cloistered  gloom  of  the 
dark  ages.     What  a  precious  set  of  cowled  conservatives ! 

To-morrow  I  visit  Warwick  Castle,  Kenilworth,  and,  it  may  be, 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  Splendid  stuff  for  dreams,  such  a  pro- 
spect. 

June  18. 

My  first  full  view  of  Warwick  Castle  is  hung  in. my  memory  a 
picture  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  must  be  "  a  joy  for  ever.** 
As  we  rode  into  the  old  town,  we  paused  on  a  noble  stone  bridge 
over  the  Avon,  where  the  finest  view  is  obtained.  It  had  been 
raining,  but  the  shower  was  now  past,  and  the  sun  out  in  dazzling 
radiance.  The  air  was  freshened  with  a  pleasant  wind,  and 
sweetened  with  roses,  and,  from  the  tower  of  an  old  church  near 
by,  mellow-toned  bells  were  ringing  the  morning  chime.  At  our 
left  stood  the  castle,  with  its  dark,  battlemented  walls,  its  hoary 
turrets,  and  gigantic  towers. 

As  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  at  home,  we  were  obliged  to  stop 
at  the  porter's  lodge,  while  our  cards  were  sent  up  to  him,  and 
leave  accorded  to  us  to  see  the  castle.  Rut  we  were  well  amused 
by  the  portress,  who  showed  up  the  famous  porridge  pot  of  the 
redoubtable  Earl  Guy,  with  his  armour,  sword,  shield,  helmet, 
breastplate,  walking  staff,  flesh-fork,  and  stirrup.  These  are  a 
giant's  accoutrements — the  sword  weighs  twenty  pounds,  and  the 
armour  of  the  knight  and  that  of  his  steed  are  in  proportion. 

The  faith  of  the  old  retainer  in  the  marvellous  legends  she 
rehearsed  was  quite  edifying.  She  assured  us  that  Earl  Guy  was 
nearly  ten  feet  in  height,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  take  his 
food  from  that  identical  porridge  pot,  which  holds  one  hundred 
and  two  gallons,  and  which,  on  the  occasion  of  the  present  earl's 
eldest  son  (Lord  Brooke)  coming  of  age,  was  filled  with  punch 
three  times  a  day  for  three  days,  for  the  people.  After  receiving 
his  lordship's  graciously-accorded  permission,  we  passed  up  a 
noble  passage,  cut  in  solid  rock,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  and 
prettily  overgrown  with  moss  and  ivy,  leading  to  the  outer  court. 
As  1  walked  slowly  on,  my  thoughts  went  back  three  hundred 
years,  when  knights  and  ladies  gay  went  dashing  up  this  pass, 
followed  by  fair  pages  and  fairer  maids,  dainty  minstrels  and  jolly 
friars,  faithful  esquires,  and  stout  men-at-arms.  I^could  almost 
hear  the  tramp  of  mail-clad  steeds,  the  light  curvetting  of  palfireys, 
the  clang  of  armour,  the  jingle  of  gilded  bridles,  the  laughter  of 
young  gallants,  and  the  sweet  voices  of  merry  dames.  I  could 
almost  see  the  waving  of  banners  and  plumes,  the  flash  of  shieids 
and  arms,  and  gorgeous  vesture,  as  the  glory  of  feudal  power  and 
the  flush  of  courtly  beauty  swept  by.  Alas  for  wasted  senti- 
ment !     I  all  too  soon  ascertained  that  this  rocky ^ss  was  con- 
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sfcracted  by  the  late  earl,  the  castle  having  formerly  had  a  dif- 
ferent approach. 

We  passed  over  the  drawbridge,  under  the  portcullis,  into  the 
court-yard,  which  contains  nearly  an  acre.  The  moat  is  not  filled 
with  water,  bat  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  grass  of  the  brightest 
green.  We  were  first  shown  into  the  great  hall,  a  magnificent 
tipartment,  hung  with  old  armour,  antlers,  &c.  Its  deep,  wide 
chimney,  with  large  blocks  of  wood  piled  in  the  comer,  reminded 
one  of  the  hospitable  hall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon  ;  but  the  floor  of 
tesselated  marble,  and  the  beautiful,  but  evidently  modern  roof, 
effeclnally  marred  the  antique  effect  of  the  whole.  From  the  hall 
we  were  shown  through  the  suite  of  state  apartments^-the  ante- 
-room,  the  cedar  drawing-room,  the  gilt-room,  the  state  bedroom, 
the  stete  dressing-room,  and  the  great  banqueting-hall.  These 
were  all  rich  beyond  description  in  pictures,  marbles,  busts,  yases, 
cabinets  and  tables  exquisitely  inlaid,  curiosities  and  antiques  of 
all  sorts.  Among  the  pictures  are  many  which  my  heart  stood 
still  to  behold.  There  was  Shakspeare,  Leicester,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Cromwell,  Prince  Rupert  (a  glorious 
creature  !),  Henrietta  Maria  and  her  children,  and  a  choice  num- 
ber of  England's  immortal  decapitated — Anne  Boleyn,  Earl  of 
Essex,  Strafford,  Montrose,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  ^*  Charles  the 
Jiartyr,''  who,  according  to  Catholic  tradition,  presented  himself 
to  St.  Peter  with  his  head,  not  his  heart,  in  his  hand. 

The  finest  pictures  in  the  collection  are,  I  think,  by  Vandyke. 
Nothing,  surely,  can  be  grander,  in  the  way  of  a  portrait,  than  his 
equestrian  picture  of  Charles  the  First,  which  hangs  at  the  end 
of  the  corridor  by  itself.  The  state  bedroom,  where  stands  the 
•famous  bed  of  Queen  Anne,  a  splendid,  comfortless-looking  affair, 
is  hung  with  quaint  faded  tapestry,  made  at  Brussels  in  1604. 
The  state  dressing-room  is  an  exquisite  little  apartment,  hung 
with  small  but  valuable  paintings;  its  windows  command  some 
lovely  views,  and  Lady  Warwick  has  shown  good  taste  in  appro- 
priating it  as  a  boudoir. 

The  armoury  is  a  curious,  heterogeneous  collection,  comprising, 
it  seemed  to  me,  every  weapon  of  personal  offence  and  defence, 
of  every  age,  over  the  whole  world.  There  hung  the  crossbow  of 
an  ancient  Briton  by  the  tomahawk  of  an  American  Indian ;  a 
light,  richly-mounted  modem  rifle  beside  the  heavy  battle-axe  of 
A  Crusader;  and  next  to  the  velvet- sheathed  dagger  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  lay  one  of  Colt's  murderous  revolvers.  In  short,  the 
long,  high  armoury  seems  one  chaotic  mass  of  all  the  instruments 
of  war  and  assassination  which  the  genius  of  man,  aided  by  in- 
iemal  inspiration,  has  yet  been  able  to  devise. 
-  On  our  way  up  to  the  billiard-room,  we  were  shown  the  splendid 
trappings  of  Queen  Ehzabeih's  horse,  perchance  those  she  wore 
at  Kenilworth  ;  and  on  the  billiard-table  lay  her  maiden  majesty's 
fiddle,  a  curiously  carved  instrument,  in  an  old  worm-eaten 
case. 

As  OUT  time  was  limited,  we  did  not  ascend  either  of  the 
towers,  or  "pass  along  the  walls ;  but  we  .visited  the  greenhouse, 
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where  we  saw  the  Ceiinoua  Warwick  raMi  brovf^t  from  Adrian^s 
villa,  Tivoliy  by  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  and  afterwards  strolled 
through  the  grounds  for  a  tkne — alas !  too  short  a  time.  Trees 
more  beautifiil  and  stately  never  caught  the  sunlight  on  their 
glistening  leaves,  never  answered  the  winds  with  continaoos 
murmurs,  or  cast  a  gracious  shade  on  the  earth.  The  cedars 
of  Lebanon  gave  me  a  sort  of  religious  joy  and  awestruck  adnura- 
tion*- flung  dieir  beauty  on  my  soul  like  solemn  shadows. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick,  is  principally  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  chapel,  and  as  containing  the  Beauchamp  tombs.  Im 
the  chancel  are  the  marble  effigies  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  his  countess,  Catharine  Mortimer ;  of  their  som 
Thomas,  and  his  countess — **^  they  four  and  no  more."*  The  sar> 
cc^hagus  of  the  poet.  Sir  Fulke  Grevil,  is  in  the  chapter-bouse. 
It  contains  this  pilhy  inscription :  "  Fulke  Oreml^  servant  to  Qu&em 
Elizabeth^  councillor  to  King  James^  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.     Troplueum  peccati:^ 

The  Beauchamp  Chapel,  famous  for  its  exquisite  Oothic  archi«- 
tecture  and  splenoid  windows^  contains  monuments  and  effigies  of 
two  Earls  of  Warwick,  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
of  Lettice,  his  third  countess.  The  figures  of  the  last  two  are 
dressed  and  coloured  as  in  life.  They  seem  to  have  stretched 
Uiemselves  out  for  a  sort  of  stiffened  siesta.  Strangely  enou^, 
I  felt  an  involuntary  indignation  against  them  both»  on  poor  Amj 
Robsart*s  account  Opposite  is  the  tomb  of  Leicester's  in£mt  son, 
who  was  heir  to  eight  titles  when  he  died.  This  ^^  noUe  impe/^  as 
the  inscription  caUbi  him,  was  impiously  poisoned  by  his  nursa  ^ 
but  he  may  have  escaped  the  scaffold  in  this  way— who  knows  i 
He  is  a  pretty  child  as  he  lies  there,  like  a  stately  little  petri- 
faction. 

From  Warwick  we  drove  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  about  eight 
miles,  by  a  pleasant  and  quiet  road. 

I  cannot  hope  to  give  in  their  fulness  the  feelings  with  which  I 
approached  this  shrine  of  mv  highest  intellectual  worship ;  to  tell 
how  every  hill  and  green-shadowed  vale,  and  old  tree,  and  the 
banks  of  that  almost  sacred  river,  spoke  to  my  hushed  heart  of 
him  who  once  trod  that  earth,  and  breathed  that  air,  and  watched 
the  silver  flowing  of  that  stream ;  of  him  whose  mind  was  a  fount 
of  wisdom  and  diought,  at  which  generation  after  generation  has 
drunjc,  and  yet  it  fails  not;  of  him  whose  wondrous  creative 
genius  passed  not  alone  into  grand  and  terrible  forms  of  bamaa 
and  superhuman  power,  nor  perscmations  of  manly  wit,  royal 
courtesy,  and  warhke  courage ;  but  who  made  himself  master  of 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  feminine  soul  of  Nature,  called  into  being 
a  world  of  love  and  poetry,  and  peopled  it  with  beautiful  imoior- 
tals ;  of  him  whose  bold  yet  delicate  hand  swept  every  chord  in 
man*s  variable  nature,  to  whom  the  soul  of  childhood  gave  up  its 
tender  little  secrets,  from  whose  eye  nothing  was  hid  even  in  the 
deepest  heart  of  womanhood. 

I  knew  the  house^I  should  have  known  it  any  where,  from 
plates  and  descriptions.    We  passed  through  the  shop  into  what 
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seemed  to  hare  been  a  sort  of  family  room.  Here  I  felt  disposed 
to  linger,  for  in  that  deep  chimney  comer  he  must  hare  sat  often, 
in  winter  nigbts,  dreaming  the  dreams  that  have  since  filled  the 
wofld.  Perhaps  he  there  saw,  in  the  glowing  embers,  the  gnn 
tesqne  and  horrible  faces  of  Caliban  and  the  Weird  Sisters,  or  the 
delicate  forms  of  Ariel  and  Titania,  floating  in  the  wreathed  smoke, 
and  heard  in  the  rain  without  the  pitiless  storm  which  beat  upon  the 
head  of  Lear. 

We  ascended  a  short,  narrow  flight  of  stairs,  and  stood  in  the 
birth  chamber  of  Shakspeare !  the  humble  little  room  where  his 
inlant  heart  took  np  that  throb  which  had  in  it  so  much  of  the  in- 
teUectual  life  of  the  ages  to  come.  As  I  stood  silently  there,  I 
was  almost  pained  with  a  rain  wonderment  as  to  the  mother  of 
Shakspeare.  Was  she  great-hearted  and  large-minded  —  folly 
worthy  of  the  glory  which  rays  back  upon  her?  Did  no  instinc- 
tive pride  sUr  grandly  in  her  bosom,  as  she  laid  against  it  first  her 
new-born  ?  Did  no  prophetic  glorying  mingle  with  her  sweet 
maternal  joy  ? 

The  entire  house  is  small  and  simple  even  to  meanness ;  and  yet 
it  has  aver  been,  and  must  be,  while  it  stands,  the  ^pilgrim  shrine'' 
of  genius,  and  wealth,  and  rank,  and  royalty,  where  the  humble 
and  great  of  all  nations  do  homage  to  a  monarch  of  the  human 
mind,  absolute  and  undeposable.  As  I  emerged  from  this  low, 
dark  house,  ifihich  I  hold  should  be  dearer  to  England  than  any 
palace  of  her  kings,  and  walked  towards  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  I  was  disagreeably  struck  by  the  smart,  insolent  newness 
of  some  of  the  buildiugs  on  my  way,  and  by  the  modem  dress  and 
air  of  the  people.  How  I  hated  the  flaring  shop  windows,  with 
their  display  of  cheap  ribbons,  and  prints,  and  flashy  silks.  But 
I  was  comforted  by  the  sight  of  a  goodly  number  of  quaint  and 
moss-grown  houses,  and  I  could  have  blessed  a  company  of  stroll- 
ing players  and  ballad  singers,  who  had  collected  a  gaping  crowd 
in  an  open  square,  for  being  in  harmony  somewhat  with  the  place. 
I  could  have  willed  Stratford  and  all  its  inhabitants  to  have  been 
wrapped  for  ever  in  a  charmed  sleep,  like  that  of  the  fairy  tale, 
when  Shakspeare  was  laid  to  his  rest  in  that  picturesque  old  church 
on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  Nature  seems  nowhere  unharmonious 
with  one's  poetic  memories  of  him — you  could  almost  believe  that 
the  trees,  and  the  grass,  and  even  the  flowers,  were  of  his  day.  I 
remember  a  rich  June  rose,  hanging  over  a  hed^,  its  warm  leates 
glowing  through  glistening  raindbrops,  and  that  it  seemed  to  me  hif 
might  have  looked  into  the  heart  of  this  rose,  and  dreamed  of  the 
passion-firdghted  heart  of  Juliet.  We  entered  the  church,  passed 
up  into  the  chancel,  and  stood  before  the  bust  and  above  the  ashes 
of  Shakspeare. 


On  our  return  to  Warwick,  we  found  that  we  bad*  not  tinw 
snfllcient  for  a  visit  to  Kenilworth  Castle.  I  am  intending  to  ^*  do^ 
that,  on  my  way  to  London,  next  week,  together  with  the  famous 
old  town  of  Coventry,  where  the  benevolent  Ladj  Godiva  ooco 
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took  an  airing  on  horseback,  not  for  ber  health,  but  for  tfie  com- 
mon weal. 

Sunday  afternoon,— \  attended  worship  this  morning  in  the  old 
parish  church  of  Edgbaston.  I  chose  this  because  I  was  told  it 
was  a  beautiful,  antique,  ivy-clad,  foliage-embowered  little  build- 
ing. I  found  it  all  this— the  very  ideal  of  a  country  church,  half 
hid  among  the  trees,  and  calling  sweetly  to  worship  with  most 
melodious  bells;  but  the  service  was  more  than  two  hours  long ! 
llie  beadle  in  his  red  livery  and  baton,  striding  pompously  up  and 
down  the  aisle,  a  terror  to  all  sniffling  little  boys  and  coughing  old 
paupers,  struck  me  most  ludicrously :  the  sermon  was  weak,  and 
the  delivery  weaker ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  when  next  I  wished  to  see  a  country  church  for  its  pic- 
turesque situation  and  i^-manUed  tower,  I  would  choose  a  week- 
day for  my  visit. 

To-morrow  I  am  to  have  my  first  sight  of  an  English  cathedral. 
I  wonder  if,  in  its  consecrated  precincts,  I  shall  feel  any  awe- 
struck remorse  for  my  present  irreverence ;  or  if,  like  most  tourists^ 
I  shall  forget  all  such  things  as  personal  religious  sentiments  in 
admiration  of  its  architectural  proportions,  sculpture,  and  stained 
glass.    Nous  verrons. 

June  23. 
The  old  castle  of  Nottingham,  which  figures  so  largely  in  his- 
tory, occupied  a  grand  site,  and,  judging  from  the  outlines  as  they 
can  now  be  traced,  and  by  a  gateway  and  lodge  still  standing, 
must  have  been  a  strong  and  noble  feudal  edifice.     It  was  des- 
troyed  in  Cromweirs  time.     The  building,  standing,  though   in 
ruins,  was  built  in  1679,  in  the  dull,  ugly  style  of  that  period ;  it 
has  no  pretension  to  the  name  of  castle,  and  not  even  its  lofty 
site,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  above  the  meadows,  nor 
ruin,  nor  ivy,  can  make  it  picturesque  or  venerable.     The  only 
interest  attached  to  it  is,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Queen  Anne 
in  her  shadowed  days,  and  was  finally  burned  and  demolished  in 
the  mobs  of  1831,  in  a  popular  outbreak  against  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  for  voting  against  the  Reform  Bill.    But  the  old  castle 
was  a  famous  place.     It  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  on 
an  immense  rock,  perforated  with  druidical  vaults,  caverns,  and 
long,  winding  passages.     It  was  a  favourite  place  of  residence,  or 
visitation,  and  a  stronghold  of  power  with  all  the  old  English 
kings,  and  swarms  with  historical  associations,  and  strange,  dismal 
legends.    Here  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  held  his  first  council  after 
his  return  from  the  Holy  Land ;  here  the  cowardly  King  John 
often  shut  himself  up,  out  of  the  way  of  his  stem  barons ;  here 
the  voluptuous  Queen  Isabella  held  her  court,  and  through  those 
dark,  secret  passages,  leading  from  the  meadows  below,  came  her 
adventurous  lover,  Roger  de  Mortimer,  to  keep  his  perilous  ap- 
pointments ;  here  he  was  taken  by  Edward  the  Third  ;  here  Henry 
the  Fourth  often  came  in  state,  and  here  Owen  Glendower  was 
imprisoned.    Richard  the  Third  frequently  held  his  court  here, 
and  here  he  first  heard  of  the  landing  of  Richmond^  Endand ; 
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throagh  that  same  old  gateway  he  set  forth  for  the  march  frhich 
closed  on  Bosworth  Field,  llie  first  Charles  here  planted  his 
standard  in  1642 — an  ominous  storm  blew  it  down  that  night ; 
here  he  was  brought,  a  prisoner,  in  1646. 

The  view  from  the  castle  terrace  is  exceedingly  fine,  comprising 
a  Tast  extent  of  waving  grain-fields,  and  meadows,  and  wooded 
hills,  beautified  by  silvery  streams,  sweet  rural  villages,  picturesque 
old  churches,  and  elegant  residences. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  with  a  drive  about  the  town,  which 
has  some  fine  churches,  and  a  goodly  number  of  literary,  scientific, 
and  charitable  institutions.  We  saw  "  Gallows  Hill,"  where  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John  released  Will  Stukely,  and  hung  "the 
proud  sheriff"  in  his  stead,  and  the  house  in  which  Henry  Kirke 
White  was  bom.  Nottingham  is  peculiarly  favoured  in  being  the 
natal  dating-place  of  poets.  Thomas  Bailey,  and  his  son,  Philip 
**  Festus^^  Bailey,  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  Thomas  Miller,  the 
<<  basket-maker,'^  and  a  score  of  others  more  or  less  distinguished, 
were  bom  in  the  shadow  of  "  the  great  rock.'* 

On  our  way  to  Lincoln,  we  passed  the  residence  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  the  rains  of  Newark  Castle,  which  show  oddly  in  the 
midst  of  the  busy  town^  hard  by  the  railway  station.  Lincoln  is 
built  on  the  rocky  site  of  an  old  Roman  city;  and  here,  for  the 
first  time,  I  saw  Roman  arches,  roads,  and  pavements. 

The  rains  of  Lincoln  Castle  and  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  are 
the  finest  I  have  yet  seen ;  but  everything  sinks  into  insignificance 
beside  the  magnificent  cathedral.  We  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
great  tower.  O,  such  a  fearful  "getting  up  stairs!"  But  the 
grand  prospect  from  the  summit  well  repaid  us  for  our  toil  and 
loss  of  breath. 

On  descending,  we  found  one  or  two  vicars,  and  a  little  crowd 
of  white-gowned  boys,  performing  service  in  the  chapel.  We 
heard  the  organ  rolling  its  melodious  thunder  through  the  solemn 
arches,  and  the  choristers  singing  a  beautiful  anthem.  But, 
beyond  the  solemnity  of  sound,  the  grandeur  of  noble  music,  the 
English  worship  strack  me  as  utterly  unsuited  to  the  splendour  of 
old  Catholic  cathedrals.  It  has  form  without  poetry,  ceremony 
without  mystery.  It  is  wanting  in  the  ideal  and  picturesque; 
and  so,  to  the  outward  eye  at  least,  comparatively  cold  and  taste- 
less. There  is  a  dreary  bareness,  an  incompleteness,  about  a  vast 
cathedral  like  this,  without  the  warmth  and  gloiy  spread  abroad 
by  pictures  of  saints  and  ^^  the  Vitgin  of  virgins,"  without  the 
grace  of  sculpture,  the  pomp  of  gorgeous  priestly  robes,  the  sil- 
very wreaths  of  incense,  the  radiance  of  illuminated  altars,  and, 
above  all,  the  presence  of  a  kneeling  crowd  of  fervent  and  humble 
worshippers.  If  we  are  to  have  a  religion  of  form,  let  it  be  the 
))erfection  of  form,  say  many  in  these  days ;  if  we  are  to  worship 
through  the  outward  and  visible,  let  at  least  our  types  and  symbols 
be  beautiful  and  harmonious.  In  a  country  of  confiscated  cathe- 
drals, and  churches  denuded  and  despoiled  of  their  fitting  and 
legendary  accessories,  I  can  easily  understand  this  Puseyite  re- 
action.   Though  it  is  undoubtedly  in  many  directions  a  strike  for 
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power,  it  is  in  some  a  mere  rebellion  of  taste.  This  sentimental 
passion  for  all  things  mediaeval,  from  the  illuminated  prayer-book 
of  the  noble  lady  to  the  Gothic  red-brick  country-house  of  the 
retired  grocer — this  rage  for  mouldy  tapestry,  ingeniously-uncom- 
fortable chairs,  and  hideous  old  saints  in  stained  glass,  is  a  part  of 
the  same  religious  back  set. 


Poems:  By  John  Francis  Waller,  LL.D.* 

Here  is  a  very  interesting  little  volume  of  miscellaneous  verse, 
which  glides  ^Hrippingly  o'er  the  tongue/^  as  we  repeat  the  songs 
and  ballads,  and  conveys  the  impression  that  it  has  been  written 
without  labour,  and  flowed  spontaneously  from  the  well-stored 
imagination  of  the  writer.    Half  the  pleasure  of  reading  is  lost, 
when  we  toil  on  with  an  effort  to  be  entertained  or  roused,  pain- 
fully suggestive  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  pages  before  us 
have  been  filled.    In  poetry,  above  every  other  class  of  com- 
position, truth,  ease,  and  simplicity  constitute  the  leading  charms. 
A  single  verse  of  unsophisticated  feeling  wins  more  than  a  whole 
canto  of  the  mystical  obscurity,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  by 
the  authors  for  the  true  Heliconian  inspiration.     Herein  lies  the 
peculiar  strength  of  Goldsmith,  Bums,  and  Moore,  the  most  grace- 
ful and  popular  of  lyric  poets,  who  are  ever  fresh  and  delightful, 
because  they  are  natural,  and  express  ideas  with  which  all  can 
sympathise,  in  language  which  every  one  can  understand.     In  the 
opposite  extreme  we  may  equally  trace  the  weakness  of  many 
modem  bards,  who  make  a  desperate  grasp  at  the  sublime,  and 
expect  to  soar  into  reputation  by  becoming  unintelligible.    The 

£  resent  age  has  been  pronounced  unpoetical.  The  fault,  we  think, 
es  rather  with  the  authors  than  the  public.  The  divine  art  will 
never  lack  encouragement,  if  its  votaries  strike  the  lyre  of  Apollo 
with  appropriate  skill.  Mr.  Waller  has  long  been  known  as  one 
of  the  leading  contributors  to  the  ^^  Dublin  University  Magazine,'' 
and  other  periodicals,  under  the  literary  sobriquet  of  ^'  Jonathan 
Fickle  Slingsby."  As  an  Irish  poet  he  has  proved  himself  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  brilUant  names  which  have  preceded  him. 
He  writes  with  warmth  and  intensity,  regulated  by  classic  taste, 
and  a  spirit  of  pure  devotion  undisfigured  by  cant.  We  have  not 
room  for  extracts,  but  "  The  Music  of  Nature,"  ''Angel  Hymns," 
*'  Laborare  est  orare,''  and  the  three  short  lyrics,  "  Spring," 
''  Summer,"  and  "  Winter,"  may  be  named  as  happy  illustrations 
of  his  peculiar  style.  Seeing  how  well  he  has  done  what  he  has 
already  given  to  the  public,  we  look  for  some  higher  attempt 
from  a  mind  so  highly  cultivated. 

*  London,  Orr  and  Co. ;  Dublin,  M'Qlashan.    1S54. 
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THE  EMPEROR  NICHOLAS  AND  THE  WAR  IN 
THE  EAST. 

WITH    A   MAP   OP   THE   SEAT   OP  WAR. 

Four  hundred  years  have  been  added  to  the  age  of  the  world 
and  the  experience  of  man,  since  Mahomet  the  Second,  in 
1453,  after  fifty-eight  days  of  reiterated  assault,  spurred  his  fiery 
chai^r  through  the  yawning  breach  in  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople, while  the  recreant  (Genoese,  John  Justiniani,  fled,  subdued 
by  the  anguish  of  his  wounds,  and  the  last  Palseologus  fell  like  an 
emperor  at  his  post.  The  breach  was  ill  repaired,  and  is  still  dis- 
tinguishable, while  fragments  of  the  shattered  walls  lie  crumbling 
in  the  ditch— emblems  of  Turkish  apathy  and  fatalism,  records  of 
their  triumph  and  omens  of  their  predicted  fall.  Every  successive 
autocrat  of  Russia  has  persuaded  himself  that  be  and  his  country- 
men, as  representatives  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  are  sooner  or 
later  destined  to  be  the  instruments  of  retribution,  and  to  replant 
the  cross  on  the  temples  which  the  crescent  has  usurped.  Their 
wars  against  the  Moslemah  have  been  in  essence  as  much  religious  as 
political;  a  revival  of  the  ancient  crusades ;  and  they  have  pressed 
steadily  and  avowedly  on  to  the  coveted  object,  which  appeared 
within  their  grasp  from  the  hour  when  Catherine  the  Second  ex- 
claimed on  receiving  the  despatch  of  Suvaroff,  announcing  the  cap- 
ture of  Ismail,  ^'  Now  the  road  to  Constantinople  is  open  before  us.^' 
Other  enterprises  may  have  diverted  them  from  their  course  during 
a  feverish  interval;  diplomatic  or  physical  difficulties  may  have 
compelled  them  to  pause  for  a  time  in  mid  career ;  but  their  eyes 
have  never  been  turned  from  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles. 
The  prize  seemed  within  their  grasp  when  Diebitsch  crossed  the 
Balkan,  in  1829,  and  encamped  with  a  few  exhausted  thousands 
on  the  plains  of  Adrianople^ — a  rash  but  successful  demonstration, 
which  succeeded  when  it  ought  to  have  failed,  and  terrified  the 
Sultan  into  an  abject  peace,  when  the  bear  had  rushed  voluntarily 
into  the  toils,  and  lay  completely  at  his  mercy.  Again,  in  1883, 
they  approached  still  nearer  to  the  long-desired  goal.  Called  upon 
as  unwelcome  auxiliaries,  in  the  last  moment  of  Turkish  despair,  to 
repel  the  Syrian  invasion,  Russian  legions  encamped  on  the  heights 
of  Scutari,  and  feasted  their  eyes  on  the  stately  dome  of  St.  Sophia^ 
and  the  glittering  minarets  of  the  Seraglio.  For  the  first  time, 
Russia  retired  When  she  had  been  called  in  to  protect,  and  feigned 
moderation  while  thirsting  for  conquest.  The  storm  has  now  ga- 
thered again  more  fiercely  than  ever  from  the  same  ominous 
quarter,  and  everything  indicates  that  this  time  the  coming  struggle 
is  to  be  for  life  and  death.  Either  Russia  will  be  permitted  to 
accomplish  her  ends,  or  she  will  receive  such  a  lesson  as  will  force 
her  henceforward  to  live  contented  as  a  respectable  member  of  the 
European  family^  and  occupy  herself  with  intenifd  improvmeeiit|« 
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A  restless  neighbour  must  be  coerced^  who  refuses  to  listen  to  rea- 
son. The  unwieldy  empire  of  the  Czar  has  many  thousand  square 
miles  of  trackless  deserts  and  uninhabited  wastes^  which  the  plough 
of  the  husbandman  has  never  yet  furrowed,  and  where  the  hammer 
and  anvil  of  the  artisan  have  never  resounded.  Par  better  would  it  be 
for  civilisation  and  the  happiness  of  the  world,  that  these  vast  dis- 
tricts should  teem  with  industrious  life,  pouring  forth  riches  and 
fertility,  rather  than  remain,  as  they  now  are,  silent,  barren,  and 
tenantless,  conscious  only  of  the  presence  of  wild  animals,  or  the 
occasional  transit  of  an  array  of  armed  serfs,  and  the  lumbering 
passage  of  a  train  of  artillery.  France  and. England  have  done  all 
that  becomes  the  position  of  the  two  leading  nations  of  the  globe 
to  check  the  headlong  march  of  barbarism ;  and  now,  if  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  the  tUiirna  ratio  regum,  the  final  arbitremeat  of 
bullet  and  bayonet,  we  enter  into  the  struggle  with  a  conviction, 
that  the  sword  was  never  drawn  in  a  juster  cause,  and  with  a 
prcMiiffe  of  victory  founded  on  the  extent  of  the  provocation. 

When  Talleyrand  was  once  asked  by  a  lady  to  explain  to  her 
the  nature  of  the  Russian  government,  he  replied,  readily,  '*  Cest 
tme  monarcMe  abaobte  Imii^e  par  rassassinat/'  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy limited  by  assassination.  The  definition  is  as  memorable  and 
expressive  as  it  is  clear.  Ue  had  studied  the  annals  of  the  house 
of  Romanoff,  and  spoke  humorously  but  truly.  The  wittidsm  is 
an  historical  fact*  The  first  and  second  Demetrius,  the  Czarevitch. 
Alexis  (son  of  Peter  the  Great),  Ivan  or  John  the  Fifth,  Peter  the 
Second,  Peter  the  Third  (the  elder  brother  of  Paul,  a  child),  and 
Paul  himself,  are  sufficient  examples  to  instruct  coming  generations, 
and.  to  speak  as  a  hand- writing  on  the  wall,  to  warn  their  success 
sors.  It  was  long  thought  by  many,  that  the  last  Emperor,  Alex- 
ander, might  be  included  in  the  li^  His  death  was  mysterious 
and  unexpected,  which  occasioned  a  general  outcry  of  "  Murder  !  '^ 
through  Europe ;  but  M.  Sdmitsler,  in  an  able  and  most  interesting 
work,'!'  lately  republished  in  English,  has  supplied  ample  and 
authentic  details  to  convince  us  that,  in  his  case,  typhus  fevec 
anticipated  the.  more  legitimate  effect  of  secret  conspiracy,  and  that 
had  not  natural  disease  interfered,  he  was  equally  marked  out,  like 
hia  predecessors,  for  the  assassin^s  dagger.  He  had  offended  some 
of  the  high  military  officers  and  influential  nobility,  and  after  his 
death,  the  plot  which  was  intended  to  destroy  him  exploded^  and 
was  put  down  by  Nicholas. 

In  the  composition  of  a  Muscovite  autocrat  two  developments 
appear  to  be  especially  prominent — ambition  and  apoplexy ;  the 
one  natural,  the  other  incidental.  Nicholas  has  given  ample  evi- 
dence that  he  inherits  the  first,  although  hs  may  have  sufficient 
prudence  to  pause  before  he  passes  into  an  illustration  of  the  second* 
It  has  been  said  sometimes  that  he  ia  insane ;  Bt  others,  that  he  is 
a  fanatic  If  his  madness  be  political  only,  he  may  hi^t  and  re- 
cover ;  but  if  it  amounts  to  religious  frenzy,  if  be  has  satisfied  him- 

*  Secret  Hfstory  of  the  Court  and  Gbvernment  of  Russia,  under  Alexmnler 
the  ^rrat  and  the  Bmperor  Nicholas.  By  J»  H*  Schniuler.  8to.  Loadon 
18M.  ^  T 
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self  that  he  i»  aa  elected  iufttrament  to  establish  the  wipremacy  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  true  faith,  his  case  is  beyond  cure,  no 
reasoning  will  stay  him ;  assuredly  be  will  rush  on,  regardless  of 
consequences,  unless  interrupted  by  the  bow-string,  or  by  a  can- 
non-shot or  a  Minie  rifle-ball,  on  the  field  of  battle.  "  Qt^m  Dem 
vuU  perdere  parim  demeniai"  has  been  often  applied  to  mad  ambi* 
tion, — signally  in  the  instance  of  the  first  Napoleon,  who  courted 
ruin  by  his  march  to  Moscow,  when  no  human  power  could  hate 
shaken  him. 

The  ambition  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  another  remarkable 
characteristic,  it  exhibits  itself  most  strongly  in  the  autumn  of 
life,  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty  eight,  a  period  when  the  active, 
stormy  passions  are  usually  exhausted  by  indulgence,  or  sobered  by 
reflection.  In  youth  and  manhood,  and  through  a  long  reign  (k 
twenty-eight  years,  he  was  looked  upon,  and  his  actions  corrobo- 
rated the  opinion,  as  sagacious  and  moderate  in  his  generation,  a 
man  of  truth,  trustworthy  in  his  dealings,  a  gentleman  of  honour, 
as  well  as  an  absolute  sovereign.  But  now  the  reverse  of  the  pic- 
ture presents  itself,  and  we  find  him  treacherous,  hypocritical, 
indulging  in  premeditated  falsehood,  and  "  his  spirits  toiling  in 
firame  of  villanies,^^  as  Benedict  says  of  John  the  Bastard,  in 
''Much  Ad^  about  Nothing.^'  In  proof  of  this  lamentable  change 
we  need  only  point  to  the  hollow  plausibilities  of  Count  Nessel<- 
rode,  and  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  Sinope, — an  act  perpe- 
trated under  a  solemn  assurance  that  no  such  outrage  would  be 
attempted.  We  must  admit  the  justification  of  our  ministers  to  a 
certain  extent.  As  mere  diplomatists  they  might  be  called  On  to 
trust  nobody;  but  as  high-minded  gentlemen,  it  was  difficult 
to  suspect  a  sovereign  who  had  not  until  then  violated  his  pledged 
word.  By  that  di^raceful  deed,  and  in  that  single  moment,  like 
the  Santon  Barsisa  in  the  Eastern  fable,  he  sullied  a  long  life  of 
integrity,  and  forfeited  a  character  he  can  never  regain.  Until 
rery  lately,  nearly  all  travellers  who  visited  Bussia,  although  their 
eyes  were  widely  open  to  the  abominable  oppressions  of  the  go- 
vernment, personaUy  respected  the  Emperor.  They  thought  him 
individually  kind  and  beneficent,  although  the  system  was  an  in- 
carnation^ of  unmitigated  tyranny.  Even  the  republican.  Max- 
well,* a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  led  away  by  the  popular 
ddusion.  He  detests  the  despotism,  but  he  admires  the  despot. 
The  passage  is  worth  recording.  He  says,  ''  there  is  every  reason 
to  su{^pose  that  the  private  conduct  of  the  monarch  is  not  only 
divest^  of  the  avowed  and  shocking  immoraUties  of  his  predeces- 
sors, but  that  it  is  far  better  than  that  of  contemporary  sovereigns. 
He  has  avoided  the  errors  which  in  former  times  filled  the  piJace 
with  confusion,  and  in  this  respect^  has  set  an  example  of  infinite 
"value  to  those  who  may  come  after.  He  is  quick  and  passionate 
but  sincere  and  generous.  Proud  of  his  position,  he  is  sensible  to 
Mory  attack  upon  his  dignity,  and  seeMug  the  good  opinion  of  man^f 
kind^  it  is  his  wish  and  his  endeavour  to  promote  the  glory  and  the 

*  The  G»r,  kii  Goifft  and  Peopfe»  &e»    By  Jsbn  J.  MaxwelL    L«ofkm» 
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prosperity  of  his  realms — His  labours  are  Hercnlean,  but  his  task  is 
greater  than  a  Hercules  could  perform.  The  Augean  stable  was  not 
a  circumstance  to  be  compared  to  Russia.  However,  we  may  di£Fer 
respecting  particular  acts  of  public  policy,  or  dislike  the  fiiuda* 
mental  priuciples  of  Government,  we  must  not  permit  these  to 
weaken  a  proper  estimate  of  the  ruler,  and  the  man  in  whatever 
situation  we  may  find  him.''  If  the  character  here  sketched  is  just, 
if  the  Emperor  Nicholas  really  feels  the  value  of  public  opinion, 
and  cannot  shut  himself  up  in  his  despotism  without  it,  he  must 
be  already  gnawed  by  the  worm  that  never  dies,  and  feel  conscious 
that  however  formidable  from  power,  he  is  no  longer  respected 
from  principle.  Napoleon  said  at  St.  Helena,  that  Alexander  was  a 
mass  of  deception,  a  Greek  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Becent  events 
have  shown  that  Nicholas  may  be  included  under  the  same  com- 
plimentary definition.  The  Turk  is  a  predestinarian ;  his  courage 
is  founded  on  the  certainty  of  Paradise,  without  inquiry,  if  he 
fiJls  bravely  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Russian  holds  the  same 
doctrine.  The  Turks,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  all  their  wars, 
consider  that  they  are  fighting  for  their  creed.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  in  the  present  instance,  rests  his  castts  belli  on  religious 
grounds,  and  inflames  his  obedient  hordes  with  the  idea  that  they 
are  destined  to  drive  the  infidels  back  into  their  Asiatic  fastnesses, 
and  to  rescue  Jerusalem  from  long-eudured  profanation.  We  are 
told  in  the  public  papers  that  this  idea  is  so  universal  in  the  Rus- 
sian army,  that  the  soldiers  when  they  halt,  ask  how  far  they  have 
yet  to  go  to  reach  the  holy  sepulchre.  A  thoroughly  devout  Greek- 
Russian,  by  the  word  infidel  means  every  one  who  disagrees  with 
himself.  He  knows  no  distinction  between  Turk  and  Christian, 
unless  the  latter  worships  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion.  The 
Emperor  is  his  Pope,  his  Deity.  He  has  three  especial  objects 
of  sectarian  hatred.  The  follower  of  Mahomet,  whom  he  intends 
to  estirpate  (if  he  can) ;  the  schismatic  Romanist,  whom  he  would 
drive  from  the  face  of  the  earth  (if  he  could);  and  the  heretical 
Protestant,  whom  he  fears  and  dislikes  more  than  the  other  two 
conjoined.  Hence,  the  complete  mastery  of  Russia  in  the  present 
momentous  struggle  would  tend,  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  to 
replace  error  by  worse  error;  to  propagate  ignorance  and  intole- 
ranee;  to  put  down  education,  self-reliance,  and  freedom  of 
thought;  to  increase  benighted  superstition,  and  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  true  gospel  by  the  dissemination  of  unintelligible  and 
unscriptural  dogmas.  The  political  consequences  are  more  obvious, 
and  would  be  more  immediately  felt  in  their  practical  mischief. 

If  the  Emperor  Nicholas  possessed  the  sound  discretion  and 
the  clear  head  which  the  world  has  given  him  credit  for,  he  would 
recollect  how  the  crafty  Ulysses,  Louis  Philippe,  after  a  life  of 
almost  unparalleled  vicissitude,  in  which  perfect  self-command  and 
constitutional  moderation  never  left  him ;  after  steering  his  vessel 
safely  through  quicksands  and  sunken  rocks,  where  shipwreck 
appc»u*ed  inevitable;  after  establishing  a  reputation  for  political 
acuteness,  synonymous  with  wisdom, — at  last,  and  at  seventy-five, 
suffered  himself  to  be  blinded  by  the  iffms/aluus  of  ambition;  and 
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to  the  prospectiye  aggrandisement  of  the  Spanish  marriages, 
sacrificed  his  throne,  his  possessions,  his  fiamily,  and  the  hopes  of 
tiie  Orleans'  dynasty  for  ever. 

England  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  peace  for  forty  yean, 
smd  remembers  well  the  almost  ruinous  price  at  which  they  have 
been  purchased.  Without  echoing  the  sentiments  of  those  well- 
meaning,  but  mistaken  enthusiasts,  who  waste  their  time  in 
making  and  listening  to  long  speeches  on  impossible  theories,  the 
nation  at  large  is  tired  of  war,  and  has  no  inclination  to  encounter 
the  certain  expense  and  uncertain  issue  with  which  war  mnst  ever 
be  accompanied.  But  now,  when  the  overweening  arrogance  of 
one  man,  threatens  to  throw  a  lighted  brand  into  every  capital  in 
Europe,  and  commences  by  trampling  on  his  nearest  neighbour, 
because  he  is  less  powerfol  than  himself,  the  strong  sense  of 
justice  supersedes  aU  private  considerations,  and  the  people  of 
England  are  as  unanimous  in  their  resolution  to  put  down  such 
tyranny,  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  invasion,  and 
would  be  again  if  danger  menaced  our  own  shores.  The  warm 
oo-operation  of  France  in  the  same  cause,  and  with  the  most 
perfect  understanding,  is  another  feature  of  strange  originality, 
which  none  could  have  foreseen  a  few  years  since.  We  hail  it 
l^adly  as  the  harbinger  of  important  events  to  come— events  which 
will  improve  the  social  condition  of  the  world,  and  place  the  two 
great  nations  where  they  ought  to  be,  in  friendly  rivalry,  and 
irresistible  strength. 

Turkey,  instead  of  being  the  "  galvanized  corpse  '^  which  die 
has  been  hastily  called,  has  proved  herself  in  a  very  efficient  state  of 
r^enerated  existence.  She  is  becoming  humanised,  and  European, 
and  while  fighting  stoutly  in  her  own  defence,  is  worthy  of  the 
allies  who  are  hastening  to  her  rescue.  But  she  must  continue  in 
the  onward  march,  and  by  justice  and  equal  laws  to  all  classes 
and  creeds  of  her  cosmopolite  population,  must  maintain  her  right 
to  a  place  in  the  confederacy  of  civilised  states.  The  ablest  poUti« 
cians  have  agreed,  that  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  even  though  Russia  should  be 
placed  b^ond  the  power  of  interference.  The  true  interests  of 
Europe  require  that  it  should  be  maintained  in  full  integritv,  and 
that  a  country  capable  of  supporting  thrice  its  present  population, 
with  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  as  yet  unascertained,  should 
have  a  fair  opportunity  of  placing  itself  in  its  true  position. 

If  time  sanctifies  conquest  and  establishes  hereditary  righ^ 
the  Turks  can  show  a  better  title  to  their  European  possessions 
than  the  Russians  can  to  three-fourths  of  theirs.  Five  hundred 
years  of  uninterrupted  succession  is  a  reasonabk  good  pedigree, 
except  in  the  estimation  of  a  Scotch  laird,  a  Wekh  squire,  or  a 
German  baron.  Amurath,  the  grandson  of  Ottoman  the  founder 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  immediate  ancestor  of  Abdul 
Medjid,  established  his  capital  at  Adrianople,  in  1360.  With  the 
exception  of  the  royal  lines  of  Enghmd,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria, 
this  is  the  oldest  of  reigning  families.  The  Russian  house  of 
Romanoff  dates  from  Michael  Fedorowits,  in  1618.  The  first  Cur, 
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or  Emperor,  from  John  the  Third,  in  1461.  The  present  House 
of  Hapsburg,  in  Austria,  from  Albert  the  Seeond,  in  1438.  The 
line  of  Oldenburg,  in  Denmark,  from  Christian  the  First,  in  1448. 
The  Prussian  House  of  Brandenburg,  from  Frederic  the  Fourth, 
of  Nuremberg,  in  1417.  The  Bourbons  of  Spain  and  Naples,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Braganzas  of 
Portugal,  from  John  the  Fourth,  in  1640. 

The  idea  of  Pan-Sclavism,  or  a  united  Sclavonic  Empire,  has 
been  abandoned  as  an  idle  and  impossible  chimera.  The  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Greece,  as  far  as  the  experiment  has  been 
tried,  is  proved  to  be  a  moral  and  political  failure,  it  is  little 
better  than  an  outpost  of  Russia,  a  convenient  focus  for  Russian 
intrigue,  and  a  limb  lopped  from  Turkey,  ^thout  wholesome 
vitality.  Let  all  who  wish  to  satisfy  their  doubts  on  this  subject, 
read  an  interesting  little  work,  by  Mr.  O'Brien,*  in  which,  at 
page  111,  they  will  find  how  a  conspiracy  whs  got  up  in  1843,  rf 
which  the  Russian  Charge  d'ACFaires  at  Athens,  was  the  bead,  to 
force  King  Otho  to  abdicate,  and  to  institute  a  Hospodar,  appointed 
by  Russia,  in  his  stead ;  how  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  to  hare 
been  declared  Protector  of  the  Greeks;  and  how  the  anthor 
derived  his  information  from  General  Kalergi  who  was  the  chosem 
instrument  to  carry  out  the  plot.  Mr.  O'Brien's  journal  aflfbrda 
the  latest  and  most  authentic  information  we  have  received  from 
the  seat  of  war,  in  the  -shape  of  an  exclusive  publication,  and 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  battle  of  Oltanitza. 
His  dates  come  down  to  December  last.  He  sets  forth  the  bad 
faith  and  duplicity  of  the  Russian  monarch  in  a  forcible  light. 

Mr.  O'Brien  dwells  emphatically  on  the  vast  injury  accruing  to 
British  commerce  with  the  Danube,  by  the  blocking  up  of  the 
Sulina  mouth  x)f  that  great  outlet,  in  consequence  of  the  accnma- 
lation  of  sand,  which  the  Russians  encourage  and  assist,  in  the 
faoe  of  a  direct  treaty  to  the  contrary.  Their  object  is  to  engross 
the  entire  trade  of  the  river  to  themselves ;  and  the  Anstriaus, 
blind  to  their  own  interest,  or  paralysed  by  dependence,  aid  and 
abet  in  a  proceeding  which  they  ought  to  be  the  first  to  oppose* 
The  Danube  is  not  a  Russian  stream  j  it  flows  through  noR^ssian 
territory,  and  the  Russians  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  obstruct 
ito  mouth.  To  France  and  England,  the  tree  navigation  of  the 
Danube  is  all^important ;  and  this  great  point  must,  and  doubtless 
will  be  secured,  before  the  restoration  of  peace,  not' by  a  nominal 
treaty,  which  may  be  evaded,  but  by 'the  erection  of  forts,  and 
tlie  presence  of  a  squadron  to  enforce  observance.  He  author  ^ 
•^Tlre  Frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian  and  Turk,*'  a  most  instruc- 
tive and  able  work,  which  we  reviewed  at  length  in  our  August 
number,  has  also  exposed  and  pressed  this  leading  question  with 
patriotic  earnestness.  It  cannot  be  too  often  urged  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Ministry. 

At  -the  present  crisis,  all  -eyes  are  turned  to  iJie  East,  where 
ittmng  events  are  hurrying  te  their 'completion.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  press  teems  wiSi  publications  on  Russia' and  Turkey^ 

•*  Journal  of  a' Residence  in  theDanubian  Principalities,  in  the  Autumn  and 
Winter  of  1868.     By  Patrick  O'Brien.     London,  1854. 
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•the  seat  of  war,  rthe  adjacent  countries,  the  politics,  umnnen, 
■social  relations,  domestic  character,  and  military  resources  of 
Bations  and  tnbes  which  have  hitherto  excited  little  interest, 
and  many  of  whom  are  still  wrapt  up  in  a  haze  of  mysterious 
obscnrity.  Russia  itself  is  an  enigma,  which  has  not  yet  been 
eorrectly  solved.  Her  history  is  a  sealed  book,  only  now  begin- 
ning to  be  opened  by  degrees.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  where  tnith  is  not  allowed  to  be  spoken,  and  where  the 
observer  must  hold  his  tongue,  with  the  fear  of  Siberia  before 
'his  eyes.  The  wotk  of  M.  Schnitzler,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  is  a  valuable  contribution.  He  resided  several  years  in 
Russia,  in  a  oapacity  not  likely  to  excite  suspicion,  and  appears 
to  have  availed  himself  judiciously  of  unusual  means  of  obtaining 
eorrect  information.  He  principally  confines  himself  to  the  cha- 
racter and  reign  of  Alexander,  his  death,  and  the  internal  com- 
motions consequent  on  the  renunciation  of  Constantine,  and  the 
accession  of  Nicholas.  The  historical  summary  ends  with  1826. 
His  reflections  on  the  actual  state  and  probaUe  destiny  of  Russia, 
are  those  of  a  man  of  clear  intellect  and  sound  experience;  but  he 
wrote  before  the  recent  madness  of  Nicholas,  which  he  could  not 
foresee,  and  the  consequences  of  which  may  falsify  all  his  calcula- 
tions. He  says,  the  future  fortunes  of  Russia  mainly  depend  upon 
Nicholas,  but  the  autocrat  has  not  much  time  to  lose,  and  moftt 
assuredly  at  present  he  is  not  employing  it  for  the  advantage  of 
his  country. 

'*  Anadol,*^'  by  the  airthor  of  ihe  *'  Frontier  Lands,"  is  marked 
by  the  writer's  clear,  animated  observations,  and  natural  humour, 
which  enliven  Jus  more  instructive  pages,  and  carry  the  reader 
along  with  him,  as  if  he  was  ambling  by  his  side  on  a  well- 
trained  palfrey,  while  traversing  regions  replete  with  classic  remi- 
HMcenees,  and  which  at  every  -step  call  up  Herodotus,  Homer, 
Xeuoj^on,  Caesar,  and  Mithridates,  in  conjunction  with  strange 
images  of  the  present  occupiers,  fiinope,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Pontus,  and  birth-place  of  Diogenes,  has  uttoined  a  modem  celeb- 
rity of  painful  character,  since  the  lines  were  penned  which  speaks 
^  its  decay.  By  the  way,  l^at  same  vaunted  Diogenes,  with 
his  contempt  oi  riches,  was  but  a  shallow  impostor  after  all.  He 
had  neither  goods  nor  reputation,  and,  in  professing  to  be  a  cynic, 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity.  He  was  no  credit  to  his  native  city, 
— and  so  they  thought,  for  they  banished  him  for  coining  false 
Bioney;  and  it  was  said  by  his  contemporaries,  that  the  bottom  of 
his  tub  would  liot  bear  too  dose  an  inspection.  In  Asia  Minor, 
and  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  true  Turk  is  to 
be  seen  in  his  native  bigotry,  primitive  ignorance,  and  original 
eofltume.  The  European  Moslem  is  a  hybrid  animal,  in  com- 
^parison,  compounded  between  barbarism  and  civilisation,  and 
-without  the  prominent  pointB  to  umA  an  exokmve  genus. 

^' The  Progress  and  Present  Position  Of  Rusua  in  the  East,**  t  is  a 

*  *Axiad0l,  tke  Last  Home  t>f' the  Faitb&l.    6v  the  Author  of  die  *<  Pronti^r 
^Lands  df  the  Christian  and  Turk."    8vo.    Londoq,  1853. 
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well-timed  reprint,  with  seasonable  additions,  which  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold.  Here  is  a  most  able  exposi  of  the  con- 
tinued aggressions  of  Russia,  until  they  have  reached  the  present 
climax.  The  reasoning  enforces  conviction,  as  it  appeals  to  facts 
in  every  line.  As  a  commentary  on  his  arguments,  the  author 
has  appended  a  map,  showing  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  Rus- 
sia, since  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  in  1682.  For  one 
hundred  and  sisty  years  the  successors  of  that  ambitious  despot 
have  steadily  kept  in  view  the  olrects  he  bequeathed  to  them. 
These  objects  have  invariably  been  effected  hj  protection^  followed 
by  incorporation,  in  defiance  of  treaties  and  stipulations.  The  map 
shows  that  the  prorinces  acquired  within  the  last  sixty-four  years, 
are  equal  in  extent,  and  superior  in  importance,  to  the  whole  em- 
pire she  had  in  Europe  before  that  time.  At  the  commencement 
of  Peter's  reign,  the  population  amounted  to  fifteen  millions ;  at  the 
death  of  Alexander  to  fifty-eight  millions ;  and  at  the  present  date 
it  considerably  exceeds  sixty  millions.  These  vast  hordes  are 
thinly  scattered  over  an  immense  area,  and  cannot  readily  be 
brought  together;  but  they  increase  rapidly,  and  have  quad- 
rupled within  a  reasonable  time. 

Russia  has  been  called  ''  a  giant  of  brass  with  feet  of  day/' 
The  figure  is,  in  some  respects,  not  inappropriate.  Alarmists  have 
exaggerated  her  strength  and  available  resources ;  her  shadow  is 
more  formidable  than  her  substance ;  but  let  us  not,  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  war,  undervalue  the  strength  of  our  opponent.  A  Russian 
army  will  fight  doggedly  and  endures  hammering  like  an  anriL 
When  Frederick  the  Great,  on  hearing  they  had  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Turks,  exclaimed  contemptuously,  ^^Ces  sont  let 
borgnes  qui  battent  les  aveugles,''  the  one-eyed  have  beaten  the 
blind,  he  fell  into  a  mistake  from  which  he  was  rudely  awakened 
at  Cunnersdorff  when,  with  50,000  men,  he  attacked  90,000  in  their 
intrenched  camp,  and  paid  dearly  for  his  temerity.  England  has, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  suffered  a  similar  penalty  for  the  same 
overweening  confidence.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  work 
we.  are  now  noticing  contains  a  salutary  caution.  ''  If  Russia  is 
resolved  to  try  her  strength  with  France,  and  England,  and 
Turkey,  combined  against  her,  she  will  develope  great  resources 
and  maintain  an  obstinate  struggle.  Let  us  hope  that  our  tardi- 
ness to  accept  the  combat  is  but  an  indication  that  we  foresee  its 
magnitude ;  and  that  the  two  great  Western  Powers  warned,  as  it 
were,  by  a  mighty  voice  from  the  tomb  against  "  a  little  war,''  are 
prepared,  if  negotiation  has  failed,  at  once  to  put  forth  all  their 
strength,  to  hit  hard,  and  to  strike  home/' 

Mr.  Oliphant's*  is  a  most  interesting  volume,  which  carries  us 
to  many  places  we  have  not  visited  before,  and  with  which  we 
hope  to  become  better  acquainted,  should  the  threatened  hostilities 
commence  in  earnest — we  mean  particularly  the  Crimea,  Odessa^ 
and  Sevastopol.    His  visit  to  the  Russian  shores  of  tihe  Black  Ses 

*  The  RussisQ  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  Autumn  of  1852.  By 
Laurence  Oliphanc,  Author  of  a  *'  Journey  to  Nepaul."  Third  Edition,  refiied 
and  enlarged.    Blackwood :  £dinbui]sh  and  London.    1854.   ^  . 
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occnrred  in  1853|  and  his  description  has  already  reached  a  third 
edition.  The  alarmists  will  not  gather  much  CDcoaragement  from 
his  account  of  the  actual  state  and  resources  of  Russia,  which  he 
reduces  to  a  very  moderate  standard.  *  He  entered  Sevastopol 
without  permission,  looked  carefully  around  him,  and  was  fortn« 
nate  enough  to  escape  again  without  arrest  or  imprisonment.  From 
liis  account  this  far-famed  arsenal  is  quite  open  to  attack  on  the 
land  side,  but  the  sea  defences  appear  to  be  formidable.  The 
number  of  guns  mounted  in  the  different  forts  are  twelve  hundred, 
sufficient  to  blow  an  attacking  fleet  out  of  the  water,  provided 
they  could  be  effectively  worked;  but  the  author  was  informed 
that  the  greater  proportion  were  useless  and  could  not  be  dis- 
charged without  bringing  down  the  tottering  batteries  upon  which 
they  are  placed,  and  which  are  so  badly  constructed  that  they 
look  as  if  they  had  been  run  up  by  contract.  Ever^hing  in 
Russia  is  done  by  contract,  and,  as  a  matter  of  consaence,  the 
Government  is  invariably  swindled  by  the  contractors.  The  price 
of  seasoned  oak  is  paid  for  the  building  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  but 
raw  pine  is  the  article  used,  which  renders  the  timbers  rotten  and 
unfit  for  service  in  five  years ;  a  residt  conveniently  attributed  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Teredo  navaliSf  or  sea-worm,  which  abounds  in 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  locality.  Why  this  should  be,  if  the 
ships  are  copper  bottomed,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  pecu- 
lation can  find  a  cause  for  the  most  improbable  consequences. 

''  The  Bridal  and  the  Bridle,''  and  "  Stamboul  and  the  Sea  of 
Gems/'*  both  by  the  same  writer,  are  light  and  discursive^ 
rather  than  political,  and  contain  much  agreeable  anecdote,  nar« 
rated  in  an  easy,  unaffected  style.  Many  more  volumes  are  before 
m,  but  we  have  not  space  to  notice  them  in  detail.  And  now  let 
us  turn  to  the  map,  and  take  a  glance  at  the  position  of  the  con- 
tending powers.  The  vulnerable  point  of  the  Sultan's  dominions 
is  his  capita],  which  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russian  fleet,  as  long 
as  that  fleet  commands  the  Black  Sea.  The  Crimea  is  an  advanced 
citadel,  which  looks  almost  directly  into  the  Golden  Horn.  In  a 
few  hours,  an  army  concentrated  at  Sevastopol,  and  escorted  by 
the  fleet,  with  the  favouring  north  wind,  which  usually  assists  the 

Prevailing  current,  would  present  itself  before  the  astonished  in- 
abitants  of  Stamboul,  and  thus  the  defences  of  the  Danube  and 
the  strong  line  of  the  Balkan,  would  be  taken  in  reverse,  and 
placed  hors  de  combat.  At  present  there  is  no  danger  of  this; 
the  French  and  English  squadrons  have  turned  the  tables,  and  the 
Russians  must  remain  where  they  are,  unless  they  resolve  to 
devote  themselves  to  certain  destruction.  But,  in  a  short  time^ 
a  large  French  and  English  contingent  will  arrive  in  the  Bos* 
phorus,  ready  for  action,  and  available  for  any  purpose.  It  has 
been  said  they  are  to  form  an  army  of  reserve  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Adrianople,  ready  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
should  Omar  Pasha  be  driven  from  the  frontier  he  has  so  gal- 

*  The  Bridal  and  the  Bridle ;  or,  Our  Honeymoon  Trip  in  the  East,  in  1850, 
London,  cr.  8vo.  1851.~Suinboul  and  the  Sea  of  Gems.  Bjr  the  Author  ol 
the  **  Bridal  and  the  Bridle.'* .  London,  cr.  8to,  186!d.  ^  . 
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lantly  defended^  «nd  compelled  to  Hbaadon  aH  liis  intrendied 
positions.  This  k  wi«e  and  prud^rt,  bat  there  seems  yet  a  better 
way  of  lending  a  etrong  hand  to  the  Turk^  and  in  another  direc- 
tion. When  Sertoricts  attaeked  Pompey  in  Spain^  in  the  front  aad 
rear  at  the  same  time^  he  said,  '^  I  will  teach  this  pnpil  of  Sylla 
that  a  good  general  should  look  behind  as  well  as  before  bim./' 
An  excellent  opportunity  presents  itself  of  applying  this  lesaon  in 
Ae  impending  campaign.  Assuredly^  a  selection  from  the  best  and 
bravest  soldiers  in  the  world  are  not  sent  to  ConsitantiBople  as 
mere  sfaow*poets,  to  do  no  more  than  afford  an  opportunity  to 
our  wondering  friends  the  Turks,  of  lifting  up  their  hands  and 
eyes,  and  exclaiming  '^  Ma$haUah  /'^  and  *^  BismaUuh  !*^  at  the 
kilts  of  the  Highlanders,  and  df  ejaculatmg,  '^  Ood  is  great!'' 
when  they  look  on  the  bearskin  caps  and  lofty  stature  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards.  Our  gallant  fellows  are  not  parade  aoldiers, 
and  will  wish  to  be  up  and  doing.  The  Russians  are  evidently 
concentrating  for  a  decisive  attack  on  Kala£at.  To  do  this  with 
reasonable  chanee  of  success,  their  whole  available  foroe  will  be 
required,  and  even  though  they  may  throw  away  human  life  -by 
thousands  and  ten  of  thousands,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
will  succeed ;  and  if  they  do,  they  may  be  crippled,  and  rendered 
unfit  for  further  offensive  operations  for  some  time.  A  combined 
French  and  English  army  landed  in  Bessarabia  and  the  Crimea, 
would  soon  reduce  Odessa  and  Sevastopol,  and  cutting  off  the  pos- 
sibility of  supplies  or  reinforcements,  drive  the  invaders  of  the 
Principalities  across  the  Carpathian  mountains  into  Transylvania, 
or  force  them  to  an  unconditional  surrender.  To  render  this 
oounter-blow  impossible,  Russia  must  march  down  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  additional  men  towards  the  Dneister  and  the 
Pruth,  a  force  she  has  never  yet  collected  on  one  point  at  any 
period  of  her  history.  She  may  have  the  troops  on  paper,  or  in  tiK 
brains  of  our  own  gentle  philo-Muscovites,  including  Messrs.  Joseph 
Sturge,  Pease,  and  Co. ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  #f 
taking  the  field,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  ^'  men  in  bw^k- 
ram,"  contracted  for,  but  not  raised ;  andeven  if  they  wers  aim3- 
able,  there  are  neither  generals  to  lead,  money  to  pay,  nor  an 
organized  commissariat  to  feed  them.  Tmd^ey  has  hitherlo 
fought  alone,  but  when  badced  and  sustained  by  the  mighty 
(power  of  France  and  England  (a  combination  whidi  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  flattered  himself  was  impossible),  Constantinople  is  as 
impregnable  as  Gibraltar.  We  are  only  apprehensive  diat  witfi 
mistaken  generosity,  which  is  imre  *to  be  misinterpreted,  we  may 
too  readily  grant  terms  to  the  aggressor,  when  be  is  beaten  to  his 
knees.  Above  nil,  he  ought  to  be  -made  to  reimburse  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  to  the  last  fcrthing ;  to  be  'rendered  innoeuous 
in  the  Blnek  Sea  for^the  future,  and  to  be  oompdled  to  atone 
amply  to  outraged  humanity  for  the  unprineipfaKi  massacre  of 
Sinope.  The  peace  of  the  world  must  not  agmn  be  interrupted 
by  the  caprices  of  ambition  or  insanity.  We  hold  the  securities 
in  our  own  hands,  and  shall  iiave  none  but  iMB?sel?es  to  blame 
if  they  are  not  sufficiently  binding  to  render -a  repetition'Of  the 
offence  impossible.  Digitized  by  Google 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'What  a  fliing  is  a  long  ride  on  the  top  of  a  slage-coach 
to  a  person  unaccustomed  lo  it !  There  you  go  spanking  along  at 
the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour — nothing  to  boast  of  now, 
bat  capital  travelling  a  few  years  ago— just  sufficiently  slow  to 
allow  you  to  admire  the  scenery  as  you  pass  ou.  There  is  the 
guard,  a  little  god  in  his  own  estimation,  with  his  red  coat,  and 
rings  on  his  fingers,  which  he  tells  you  are  presents  from  ladies 
of  rant  and  respectability,  who  would  marry  him  if  he  were  not 
already  provided  w^ith  a  wife  at  one  end  of  his  daily  peregri- 
nation. There  he  is,  telling  cock-and-bull  stories  for  the  amuse- 
ment  of  his  fellow-travellers,  and  smoking  the  twentieth  cigar  since 
be  set  out.  But  what  is  he  to  the  cdachman  ?  who  has  his  hat 
fitted  up  with  little  cells  like  a  honey- comb,  each  to  contain  a 
cigar  in  prime  condition,  and  carries  a  box  of  matches  in  his 

Soeket  to  light  the  spark  afresh,  when  it  goes  out,  which  it  never 
oes,  for  his  nose  and  his  cheeks  are  so  red  and  so  hot  that  the 
cigar  is  constantly  in  a  slate  of  incandescenoe.  Here  you  go 
galloping  up  a  hill,  and  there  you  go  galloping  down,  while  the 
coacl^  swings  to  and  fro  like  a  man  with  too  much  wine  in  his 
Tiead.  Tou  are  in  danger  of  being  upset  erery  minute,  but  the 
idea  creates  nothing  but  a  pleasurable  excitement;  and  y«u 
feel  as  merry  as  a  young  skylark,  until  a  heavy  shower  falls  on 
■your  head,  knees,  and  shoulders ;  and  then,  before  you  can  button 
your  coat,  tie  up  your  chin,  and  spread  out  your  umbrella,  you  are 
wet  to  the  skin,  and  as  miserable  as  a  cat  taken  from  the  warm 
Preside  and  plunged  into  a  water-bath.  There  are  eight  or  nine 
j)assengers  on  the  top  of  that  box  upon  wheels  beside  yourself — 
six  out  of  the  number  confessing  their  follies  and  crimes  to  each 
other  in  the  most  amusing  manner  in  the  world—they  are  what 
are  usually  called  entertaining  company ;  'but  the  seventh  is  a 
bore,  staring  you  out  of  countenance  and  saying  nothing;  the 
eigbih  is  a  woman  with  a  basket  on  her  knee,  containing  nobody 
Tmows  what,  a  basket  on  'her  arm  containing  a  hundredweight 
df  biscuits  and  sandwiches,  and  a  basket  of  straw  at  her  fe<Jt 
to  put  her  feet  in.  She  is  an  old  traveller  and  Tequires  as  much 
room  for  her  accommodation  as  three  men — the  biscuits  and 
sandwr<ihes  are  all  for  her  own  eating.  The  ninth  is  a  young  man, 
tfT  ai)qy,*for  the  first  time  trusted  to  take  care  of  himself,  with  his 
lieaS  and  fitce  packed  up  in  a  woollen  cloth,  his  body  in  twn 
lAirts,  two  vi^atstcoats,  and  two  ^eoats,  anfl  bis  legs  in  two  pairs  of 
«lbckings  andtwo  pairs  of  trowsers.  White  you  feel  the  air  plea- 
^sanlly  cdli9,BQmeitimes  even  unpleasantly  so,  he  very  naturally  com- 
plains that  the  *cat  is  Tcry  oppressive.    ^oorfd^w^'^J^e^^gijfef^ 
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ing  from  the  wannth  of  his  mothei^s  affection — she,  poor  woman, 
is  afraid  he  will  take  cold.  Then  there  are  three  or  four  ^  inndes,** 
with  whom  you  have  nothing  to  do.  They  are,  for  the  time  being, 
remarkably  well  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  remarkabljr  well 
satisfied  that  all  the  ^^  outsides  ^  are  nobodies,  like  the  gods  in  the 
gallery  of  a  theatre.  One  is  a  lawyer's  clerk  travelling  at  the 
expense  of  his  master  s  clients ;  another,  an  old  man  with  the 
asthma ;  the  third,  a  man  who  is  afraid  of  catching  a  cold :  and 
the  fourth  a  young  lady  who  thinks  people  on  the  top  are  beg^gars, 
or  perhaps  a  gentleman  ordered,  by  his  wife,  to  take  an  inside 
place,  lest  he  should  get  his  neck  broken — nevertheless,  having 
paid  inside  fare,  they  are  all  so  much  exalted  in  their  own  estima- 
tion, that  they  look  upon  the  outside  travellers  with  as  much  con- 
tempt as  a  nobleman's  travelling  carriage  could  throw  at  a  gipsy'^s 
donkey  cart,  or  the  manager  of  one  of  the  theatres  royal  could 
throw  at  the  manager  of  a  strolling  company  of  dancing  dogs  and 
a  monkey. 

With  a  few  trifling  alterations,  this  will  do  for  a  description  of 
almost  any  stage-coach  and  its  company  in  England.  Put  cigars 
into  the  mouths  of  the  gentlemen,  and  it  is  finished,  for  who  can 
sit  on  the  top  of  a  stage  without  smoking?  He  who  could  never 
smoke  a  bit  of  twisted  tobacco,  or  a  disfigured  lettuce-leaf,  before^ 
then  repeats  his  first  lesson  until  he  is  sick,  and  then  tries  again 
to  conquer  his  disgust  of  the  nauseating  weed,  until,  by  habit,  it 
becomes  a  luxury;  and  then,  when  it  is  a  luxury  no  longer,  it 
becomes  an  unprofitable  necessary,  until  sickness  or  other  circum- 
stances, induces  the  smoker  to  abstain  from  the  disgusting  prac- 
tice, and  to  carry  about  with  him  a  purer  and  more  healthy  atmo- 
sphere. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  time  spent  upon  the  roads  from  place  to 
place,  was  whiled  away  by  smoke,  now  it  is  cut  short  by  steam ; 
and  the  many  and  oft-repeated  '^  drops^  which  were  swallowed  by 
former  travellers,  to  the  delight  and  profit  of  innkeepers  by  the 
roadside,  are  all  changed,  as  if  by  magic,  into  drops  of  water, 
condensed  steam,  which  are  swallowed  up  by  the  thin  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  ibis  was  not  the  state  of  the  case  when  I  made  my 
first  journey  to  London,  for  I  made  a  point  of  taking  either  a  drop 
of  ale,  or  a  drop  of  brandy,  at  every  town  and  village,  where  a  drop 
was  to  be  had,  and  consequently  dropped  asleep,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  and  elbowings  of  my  fellow  passengers  to  keep  me  awake. 

^*  Where  are  we  now,  guard  ?"  I  adced,  opening  my  eyes  almost 
the  first  time  since  we  had  left  Coventry,  and  finding  the  scene 
changed  from  night  to  morning. 

'^  At  Islington***  replied  the  man  in  the  red  coat. 

'^  Islington,**  I  repeated,  with  a  confused  idea  that  it  was  a 

}>lace  very  near  to  London ;  but  determined  not  to  display  any 
iirther  ignorance,  I  remained  silent,  and  in  expectation  of  seeing 
an  end  of  Islington. before  long.  A  heavy  mist  obscured  the 
immense  extent  of  streets  and  houses  surrounding  us,  and  the 
mighty  dome  of  St  PauPs  was,  as  far  as  the  sight  was  concerned^ 
incorporated  with,  or  dissolved  in,  thfi  thick  atmosphere. 
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^  This  18  the  Angel,**  said  the  gnard,  and  happy  I  was  to  meet 
SDch  an  Angel,  for  the  fog  had  almost  crept  into  my  heart,  and  my 
teeth  rattled  against  each  other  like  hailstones  against  a  windovr. 
A  glass  of  the  AngeFs  brandy  was  like  nectar  to  my  palsied  lips, 
and  aAer  thumping  my  feet  upon  the  pavement,  to  increase  the 
circulation,  I  resumed  my  ele?ated  position,  and  rushed  through 
the  streets  in  solemn  silence.  What  an  enormous  place  Isling- 
ton seemed  to  be,  for  I  found  no  end  to  it,  until  I  was  safely 
deposited  at  the  Cross  Keys  in  Wood-street 

**  Bring  my  breakfast  and  my  boots,^'  was  the  first  sentence  I 
beard,  as  I  entered  the  coffee-room,  and  then,  ^^  Coffee  and  toast 
for  three.'*  I  felt  wretchedly  hungry,  but  catching  a  glimpse  of 
my  face  in  the  chimney-glass,  and  observing  it  to  be  a  thousand 
shades  darker  than  usual,  I  called  to  the  waiter,  '^  Bedroom  and 
hot  water  for  one,  and  in  ten  minutes  breakfast  for  two  !  ^ 

When  my  ablutions  were  finished,  and  my  dress  and  hair 
arranged  to  my  perfect  satisfaction,  I  returned  to  the  coffee-room, 
and  was  rather  amused  to  see  my  directions  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
Two  coffee-pots,  two  breakfast  cups,  two  plates  of  buttered  toast, 
and  two  of  everything  else  being  placed  at  a  table  near  the  fire^ 
for  my  sole  accommodation. 

**  DidnH  you  order  breakfast  for  two,  sir?**  said  the  waiter, 
rather  surprised  that  I  had  no  companion. 

**  Yes,  if  you  have  no  objection,^'  I  replied,  "  I  am  number  one 
in  my  own  company,  and  number  two  in  yours ;  therefore  you  see 
I  am  going  to  eat  a  double  allowance,  for  1  *m  devilish  hungry.^ 

The  waiter  scarcely  understood  this  explanation,  and  left  me  to 
finish  my  double  breakfast  which  I  did  with  an  appetite  that 
i  have  never  felt  since.  I  roasted  myself  at  the  fireside  until  half- 
past  nine,  and  then  sallied  out  to  seek  for  Tom  Fumivars 
lodgings  in  the  Borough. 

In  my  opinion,  my  dress  was  remarkably  well  cut,  and  genteelly 
made,  and  my  own  vanity  taught  me  to  consider  myself  a  very 
handsome  gentlemanly  fellow.  I  was  tall,  standing  six  feet  high 
in  my  boots,  and  strong  and  active  as  a  young  lion.  But  I  could 
not  imagine  how  it  was  that  everybody  seemed  to  stare  at  me,  as 
though  there  was  something  very  strange  in  my  appearance.  T 
have  since  been  able  to  solve  the  question  for  the  benefit  of 
country  fellows  in  London.  I  stared  at  them,  and  at  everything, 
and  therefore  they  very  naturally  looked  at  me,  which  was  the 
only  way  in  which  I  attracted  notice. 

Fashions  in  dress,  manners,  and  conversation,  are  all  equally 
slow  in  getting  into  the  country,  and  those  sensible  exclamations, 
and  questions  which  have  been  so  common  in  London,  such  as, 
**  What  a  shocking  bad  hat!**  being  almost  at  that  time  confined 
to  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  I  had  never  heard  them  ;  there- 
fore I  was  duly  astonished  when  I  heard  a  careless-looking  boy 
exclaim,  *^  What  a  shocking  bad  hat  !** 

**  My  hat's  a  six-and-twenty  shilling  beaver,**  said  I  to  myself, 
**  therefore  that  observation  can*t  be  intended  for  me."  ^  Still  I 
was  in  doubt,  and  thought  that  the  article  on  my  head  might  not 
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be  of  the  most  fashionable  sbape,.  I  looked  round  at  tbe  boy  to 
see  whose  hat  it  was  that  displeased  him,  and  tbe  miacbievoua 
jouBg  dog,  poiDting  his  finger  at  the  one  upon  my  head,  .repeated 
his  exclamation,  '^  Oh,  what  a  shocking  bad  hat!*'  and  rau  away 
laughing. 

I  felt  half  inclined  to  run  ader  the  boy,  and  gi^e  him  a  thump 
on  tbe  head  for  his  impudence,  but  my  attention  was  diverted, 
from  him  to  a  very  serious  young  man,  who  made  precisely  the 
same  observation.  His  own  hat  was  half  worn  out,  so  I  thought 
I  could  retaliate  upon  him, — '^  What  a  shocking  bad  hat !''  said 
he.  '^It's  a  better  bat  than  yours,*'  said  I,  and,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  a  loud  laugh  burst  from  the  throats  of  five  ot  six. 
persons  at  once,  who  stopped  on  their  way  to  hear  the  fun.  *^  A 
very  shocking  bad  hat  1  *'  said  one*  ^'  I  never  saw  such  a  shocking 
bad  hat!"  said  another.  '^The  shockingest  hat  as  ever  w^aa!** 
exclaimed  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  I  was  mortified  and  bewildered 
beyond  comparison. 

I  took  my  hat  off  my  head,  and  turned  it  over  in  my  hand,  with- 
out discovering  anything  particular  in  its  appearance.  ^^  Wbal''s 
the  matter  with  my  hat  ? "  I  asked  of  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
made  most  remarks  about  it.  '^  You  can't  wear  it,  sir,"  be  replied, 
laughing  furiously,  "  It  is  such  a  shocking  bad  hat!"  "The 
d — take  the  hat!"  I  exclaimed,  throwing  it  into  the  middle  of 
the  street,  ^'  if  it  is  so  shockingly  bad  that  I  can't  wear  it  without 
so  many  remarks  upon  its  quality,  1 11  go  to  the  shop  over  the 
way  and  buy  another." 

I  went  into  the  shop  and  told  my  story,  and  there  the  amuse- 
ment seemed  as  great  as  in  the  street.  The  shopman  laughed,  iu 
my  opinion,  very  disagreeably.  "  A  curse  on  London  and  its 
iuhabitants,  if  this  is  the  way  a  gentleman  is  treated  I  I  must 
have  the  best  hat  in  your  shop,  Mr.  What 's-your-Name,  and 
don't  grin  at  me  in  that  way." 

**  Your  eyes  are  rather  green  yet,  sir,"  said  the  hatter,  "  you 
will—" 

"  My  eyes  green,  sir ! "  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  him :  "  they 
are  the  deepest  hazel,  almost  black  as  a  coal — you  would  think 
yourself  fortunate  to  have  such  eyes.     Green,  indeed !" 

^^  I  mean,  sir,"  said  the  hatter,  composing  his  zygomatic  muscles 
as  well  as  he  could;  "you  are  rather  new  to  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  London;  that  is,  green  metaphorically  speaking.'^ 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  I  replied,  "you  are  perfectly  right; 
then  T  suppose  I  have  made  some  blunder  about  the  hat  without 
knowing  it." 

"  *  What  a  shocking  bad  hat '  is  nothing  but  an  exclama- 
tion in  use  amongst  waggish  young  gentlemen,  and  eab-drii^ers, 
and  pickpockets,  Uiat  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  anything  or 
everything.  It  denotes  either  surprise,  or  contempt,  or  nothing  at 
all.  It  is  slang,  like  ^  there  he  goes  with  his  eye  out»'  and  otbec 
exclamations  of  that  sort'' 

"  Then  I  have  been  making  a  fiool  of  mysel^'^  said  I^  not  ataU 
pleased  witii  his  explanatbn. 
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^  Of  thaC  jHMi  an  tbe-test  jvdge^^'  be  replied^  taking  Uie  paper 
off  a  haX  of  mo&l  unexceptionable  ahape  and  quality*—^'  the  price 
of  thi^  iB^  two  and  twenty  aliillings^'^ 

I  put  the  hat  on  my  head  said  paid  the  money,  determined 
nerer  to  throw  away  another  because  people  found  fault  with  it. 
I  found  Tom's  lodgings  in  Dean-street,  but  he  was  not  at  home, 
and  I  went  to  look  for  htm  at  St.  Peter's  HospitaL 

It  was  with  a  sensation  of  reverence  that  I  entered  the  gates  of 
tbereyerend  old  pile  boasting  of  that  title,  wherein  medicine  and 
surgery  had  aris^i  from  pot-herbs  to  the  rank  of  liberal  sciences ; 
wherein  the  art  of  the  old  woman,  and  the  skill  of  the  barber,  bad 
grown  nito  the  profound  knowledge  and  taot  of  the  physician^  and 
tbe  minnle  inquiry  and  the  daring  operations  of  the  modem  snr- 
geon.  It  was  one  of  the  temples  of  science  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity  ;  and  how  many  have  felt  the  charity 
of  its  hospitable  walls  ! 

I  stood  in  one  of  its  squares,  and  was  silently  admiring  its  look 
of  antiquity,  when  I  was  interrupted,  in  the  midst  of  my  mute 
observations^  by  a  beayy  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

I  turned  round  to  look  at  the  person  who  made  himself  so 
&tniliar,  but  I  had  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  the  strange 
object  before  me.  His  face  was  almost  covered  with  hair.  He 
had  sandy  moustaches,  sandy  whiskers,  and  long  light-brown  hair 
without  the  slightest  curl  in  it  He  wore  a  claret  Newmarket-cut 
coat,  a  crimson  velvet  waistcoat,  green  trowsers,  and  a  blue  riband 
romid  his  neck  in  place  of  a  stock.  He  was  not  so  tall  as  myself; 
and  as  I  looked  at  his  white  teeth  displayed  in  an  affected  grin,  I 
thought  he  looked  like  a  gigantic  monkey  dressed  for  a  holiday. 

"To  what,  sir,  may  I  attribute  that  tap  pa  the  shoulder?"  I 
inquired. 

"  Ha,*'  he  drawled  most  affectedly,  at  the  same  time  holding  an 
eye-glass  to  his  eye,  and  looking  at  me  from  head  to  heel — ^'  Ha, 
'pon  my  honour — bless  me~thought  I  knew  you — don't,  though 
— n'hat  a  strange  thing  !  —how — bless  me — ^rustic  to  a  degree  ! " 

"  Do  you  mean  those  remarks  to  be  applied  to  me,  sir  ? "  I 
asked,  feeling  myself  very  much  insulted,  I  scarcely  knew  for 
what,  but  more  on  account  of  his  looks  than  his  words. 

"  Ha  !  my  honest  fellow  " — he  continued,  in  the  same  strain — 
^  don't  put  yourself  out  of  humour.  A  young  farmer,  I  suppose, 
ficom  Westmoreland — come  to  see  your  brother,  an  in-patient  in 
the  hospital — ^bore  the  operation  wonderfully  well^ — ^kicked  by  a 
carthorse  while  lie  was  ploughing — ^upset  by  a  cow  while  he  was 
milking— bit  by  a  sheep-dog  when  be  was  driving  pigs  to  market 
— fell  off  a  cart  when  he  was  carrying  hay,  or  something  of  that 
scot,  waa  n't  it  i  Rebecca's  ward,  number  eleven — you'll  find  him 
— a  perfect  clown — very  like  you — good  leather,  bu(t  no  polish 
iqiMMtit." 

**  You  shall  apologiate  foe  this  rudeness,  sir,  or  I'll  punish  you," 
said  I,  aeizing  him  bv  the  collar  o£  his  coat, — *^  you  are  an  ape,  a 
oosoemb,  a  monkey ! " 

^  By  all  the  relics  of  andent  Greece  in  a  kitchen^^^^denj 
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you'll  strangle  me !  Confound  you !  I'm  Tom  ForniTal,  Furny, 
or  anvUiing  you  like  to  call  me— by  all  the  masculine  birds  in  the 
world,  Turkey  gentlemen  included !  call  me  monkey,  coxcomb, 
or  anything,  but  don't  spoil  my  collar !" 

"  Why,  Tom,"  said  I,  for  it  was  he  himself—**  what  a  Guy  you 
have  made  of  yourself!" 

** That's  because  I  go  so  often  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  becanse 
they  don't  like  common-place  everyday  sort  of  guise  here ;  va- 
riety is  pleasing,  and  the  eye  requires  it  as  much  as  the  mind. 
By  all  the  snakes  alive,  from  a  little  adder  to  a  boa-constrictor, 
and  the  great  serpent  himself!  you  must  cast  your  skin." 

<*  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  inquired,  at  this  odd  suggestion. 

**  Change  your  coat — get  a  fieishionable  tailor  and  bootmaker. 
Your  hat  will  do.  Shall  we  go  to  the  tailor's  first,  or  would  yea 
like  to  look  into  the  dissecting-room  ?" 

**  I  should  like  to  go  to  your  lodgings  and  have  an  hour^s  con- 
versation with  you,"  1  replied. 

**  By  mint  and  maijuram,  and  pennjrroyal  and  thyme  !  I  can*t 
spare  the  time  for  you.  We'll  go  and  play  at  billiards  instead. 
A  splendid  table,  Arden,  come  along." 

1  followed; — and  that  was  the  beginning  of  my  study  in 
London. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  introduced  into  the  dissecting-room,  which 
was  not  the  most  gratifying  sight  in  the  world;  neither  was  its 
perfume  the  most  refreshing,  although  the  pupils  had  done  all 
they  could  to  dilute  it  with  tobacco  smoke.  What  indefatigable 
smokers  they  were !  The  demonstrator,  Mr.  Spitzsparks,  as  fine  a 
fellow  as  you  could  wish  to  see,  set  the  example,  by  nursing  a  bit 
of  perforated  amber  between  his  lips,  from  morning  to  noon,  and 
from  upon  to  night  His  fashionable  pipe  was  never  allowed  to 
depart  from  his  lips,  but  when  necessity  compelled  him,  or  eti- 
quette rendered  it  necessary. 

The  dissecting-room  was  nearly  deserted ;  and  as  soon  as  T  had 
given  it  one  hasty  survey,  I  returned  to  my  conductor,  and  told 
him  that  was  enough  for  the  first  day. 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  Tom, "  they  are  having  a  spree  in  the 
demonstrating  theatre.  I'll  show  you  how  we  learn  physic  here. 
By  Celsus  and  Gregory  and  Cooper  and  Quain !  they  don't  read 
books  here,  they  study  nothing  but  Potts'  surgery.  Here  they 
are,  pot  in  hand,  practically  descanting  on  the  merits  of  tobacco." 

Tom  opened  a  door  as  he  spoke,  and  we  walked  into  a  small 
circular  theatre,  with  a  revolving  table  in  the  centre,  which  was 
covered  with  pewter  pots,  some  filled  with  the  foaming  beverage, 
known  by  the  name  of  half-and-half,  and  others  empty.  About 
twenty  young  men,  for  the  most  part  in  dissecting  costume, 
namely,  flannel  jackets  and  red  leather  aprons,  were  sitting  or 
standing  around,  smoking  and  drinking.  Two  or  three  of  them 
even  then  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  ^         t 
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^  ^'Tbis  is  what  I  call  sublime,^  exclaimed  a  tall,  tbin  yoank 
man,  as  we  entered,  ^*  Sublime,  Mr.  Fumiva],  with  a  slight  touch 
of  the  ridiculous.  If  our  anxious  parents  were  to  see  us  com- 
mencing the  season  in  this  promising  manner,  it  would  be  delight 
to  their  eyes,  and  gladness  to  their  hearts.     Drink,  man,  drink." 

Tom  required  but  little  pressing,  and  taking  the  pewter  in  big 
hand,  he  nearly  emptied  it,  and  then  handed  it  to  me.  '^  A  new 
arrival,^  said  Tom,  pushing  me  forward  for  the  examination  of 
the  party:  '*an  unpolished  diamond,  capable  of  the  brightest 
lustre.'' 

*^  A  fine  from  you,  sir,  if  you  please,**  said  one  of  the  students^ 
addressing  me — ^*  your  hand  is  on  the  handle  of  the  pewter.*" 

<<  Where  else  should  it  be?"  said  I,  looking  pins  and  needles 
at  him. 

"  Anywhere  but  there — it  *s  half-a-crown,  young  man,  so  lay 
the  money  down."  This  attempt  to  rhyme  was  very  much  ap- 
plauded, and  the  whole  party  chimed  in  with  the  demand  for  the 
fine;  so,  rather  than  appear  stingy,  I  threw  it  on  the  table  in 
good  humour. 

The  fines  came  in  very  fast,  and  supplied  an  enormous  quantity 
of  the  cheap  beverage  they  were  drinking.  The  numbers  in- 
creased to  about  thirty,  and  the  pots  of  half-and-half  increased  to 
gallons.  The  conversation  became  rather  violent,  and  the  braina 
of  many  became  delirious.  They  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
broken  heads,  breaking  windon-s  and  lamps,  stealing  knockers 
and  bell-pulls,  getting  into  station-houses,  and  making  friends 
with  magistrates  and  the  Lord  Mayor. 

The  clock  struck  three,  and  it  was  time  for  the  afternoon 
lecture.  The  lecturer,  Mr.  Braindy,  after  waiting  some  minutes 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  general  desertion,  sent  his  compliments 
to  the  gentlemen  in  the  other  theatre,  and  requested  them  to 
recollect  that  they  were  rational  beings,  and  ought  to  know  how 
to  conduct  themselves,  instead  of  making  beasts  of  themselves  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  drinking  half-and-half  like  a  set  of 
ignorant  mechanics  on  a  holiday. 

This  message  was  considered  remarkably  amusing  by  the 
pupils,  and  they  sent  back  another,  to  invite  him  to  come  and 
take  some  **  heavy  "  with  them ;  but  Mr.  Braindy  felt  insulted, 
instead  of  complimented;  and  lectured  to  one  pupil  and 
a  half  that  afternoon ;  for  the  second  stood  behind  a  screen,  and 
only  heard  half  what  was  said,  and  left  the  theatre  before  the 
lecture  was  half  over. 

This  was  a  promising  place  to  fix  upon,  to  gain  medical  know- 
ledge ;  but  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  wild  conversation  of  the 
students,  Uie  laughter-loving,  devil-may-care  expression  of  their 
fiu^es,  when  they  were  making  merry,  and  the  philosopher-like 
gravity  of  their  looks  at  another  time,  when  they  were  perhaps 
thinking  of  the  atomic  composition  of  tartar  emetic,  or  the  articu- 
lating surfaces  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus  or  tarsus ;  all  this 
amused  roe,  and  I  thought  if  the  profession  was  to  be  learned  in 
such  merriment  and  rioting,  I  was  justified  in  making  <^ice  of 
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iie  gayest  school,  where  physic  and  svrgery  would  bo  commttni- 
ealed  with  the  least  trouble. 

In  about  a  week  I  cast  aside  my  countfy-made  cloChes»  and 
figured  away  in  the  rery  extremity  of  (he  preyailing  fmshioiu 
Singularity  I  had  no  desire  for,  and  therefore  I  fell  into  no  sadi 
felly  as  my  friend  and  adviser,  Fumiral. 

I  soon  put  off  my  intention  of  studying  to  an  indefinite  period^ 
fhii^king  that  ^*  sufBcient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,**  and  plunged 
into  dissipation  as  deeply  as  my  limited  means  would  allow.  I 
took  lessons  in  boxing  and  fencing,  and  even  bad  a  regular  course 
of  instruction  in  billiard  playing,  although  I  was  previously  a 
tolerable  player.  As  my  accomplishments  increased,  I  hedam 
Overbearing  and  occasionally  insolent ;  but  no  one  dared  to  call  me 
to  account  but  Tom,  who  had  a  sort  of  universal  privilege.  Con- 
scious of  my  own  strength,  like  other  very  young  men,  I  was 
anxious  to  display  it 

I  was  one  day  standing  in  the  billiard-room  near  to  the  hospital, 
while  a  young  man,  naqied  Bolder,  was  playing  a  game  with  aD 
old  man,  whose  play  was  as  much  superior  to  his  young  antago- 
nist's as  his  age  was  greater.  Bolder  lost  game  after  game,  and, 
although  they  were  playing  for  nothing,  lost  his  temper  witb  the 
games,  until  he  almost  foamed  at  the  mouth  with  passion.  He 
called  the  old  man  every  vile  name  he  could  mention,  broke  the 
cue  and  tore  the  table-cloth.  It  was  a  scene  that  I  could  enjoy; 
I  laughed  at  him,  and  then  his  anger  turned  upon  me. 

He  was  a  medical  student  from  an  adjoining  schooL  He  bad 
won  the  credit  of  being  the  best  boxer  amongst  the  students  of  thai 
quarter,  and  repeatedly  sent  challenges  to  the  neighbouring  esta- 
blishments for  a  man  who  would  dare  to  fight  with  him.  Whether 
he  really  was  so  formidable  an  antagonist,  or  whether  the  cbal* 
knged  men  were  too  much  of  gentlemen  to  fight  with  him,  I  cant 
tell ;  but  his  prowess  remained  untried  and  unquestioned,  and  he 
strutted  about  in  all  the  petty  pride  and  importance  of  being  the 
hero  of  the  school,  or  the  ^^  cock  of  the  dunghill.** 

*^  Do  you  dare  to  grin  at  me  ?**  he  asked,  furiously  staring  in 
my  face,  with  the  intention  of  intimidating  me. — 1  only  laughed 
the  more  loudly. 

**  Do  you  know  whom  you  are  laughing  at,  you  greenhorn  of  e 
boy?**  he  continued,  turning  up  his  lips  and  the  comers  of  his 
nose,  in  contempt — ^^  I  *11  spoil  your  giri's  face  for  you,  if  you  doQ*t 
shut  your  baby  mouth.** 

I  measured  his  size  and  strength  with  my  eye,  and  seeing  at  e 
glance  that  he  was  not  so  tall  by  an  inch,  and  not  so  stcmt  by 
several  inches,  I  naturally  concluded  that  he  was  not  so  strong ; 
tberefere,  in  spite  of  the  reputation  or  notoriety  he  enjoyed,  I 
coolly  struck  him  on  his  right  eye  and  knocked  faun  down. 

**  Splendidly  done  !**  exclaimed  Ton  IWniraL  "*  If  you  could 
hare  borne  quietly  with  such  language  as  that  yon  would  kave 
been  a  coward,  by  Styx  and  stakes  and  hammer  and  tonga !  ^ 

^  1 11  punish  you  for  that,  sir,**  said  Mr.  Bolder,  who,  ahboagh 
lie  had  fallen,  was  not  crest-fallen.    ^^  If  you  are  Uie  champion  of 
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joor  sebool,  by  Jore  tbej  had  better  have  chosen  a  betto*  maiu 
I  diall  expect  you  in  ba]f  an  hour  at  our  place,  where  we  can 
kave  it  out  without  interruption — this  is  no  place  for  fair  play.'' 

Having  said  this  with  positively  gleeful  excitement  at  the  plea- 
sant prospect  in  view)  Bolder  bowed  politely  and  walked  away» 
teaving  me  and  Torn  to  agree  to  the  arrangement  or  not  aa  w% 
obose. 

**  He  *s  a  devil  of  a  blackguard,  but  you  must  fight  him/'  said 
my  very  prudent  adviser. 

-  *^  He  must  be  a  smart  fellow,''  I  replied,  '*  if  I  canH  thrash  him. 
But  it  is  so  disgraceful  to  be  engaged  in  such  quarrels.  I  shall 
fight  him  with  my  coat  on.'' 

The  '^  fancy"  gentlemen  of  all  the  medical  schools  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood gathered  together  to  witness  the  encounter  between  the 

champion  of  the  street  School  and  the  raw  boy  from  St. 

Peter's,  and  bets  were  offered*  and  accepted  upon  our  respective 

Gospects  of  victory.  The  well  known  strength  and  "skience"  of 
r.  Bolder  made  him  the  favourite,  until,  in  spite  of  my  remon- 
strances, I  was  obliged  to  strip  to  the  waist,  and  then  when  they 
saw  the  splendidly  developed  muscles  of  my  arms  and  chest,  and 
the  broad  expanse  of  my  naked  shoulders,  the  odds  varied  and 
Solder's  backers  began  to  hedge  in. 

Preliminaries  were  soon  arranged,  and  the  disgusting  scene 
commenced.  We  fell  to  fighting  like  two  bull-dogs,  encouraged 
by  the  *^  bravos"  and  applause  of  our  partizans.  Before  half-a-- 
dozen blows  had  been  parried  and  exchanged,  my  antagonist 
measured  his  length  upon  the  pavement,  and  my  party  filled  the 
air  with  triumphant  huzzas.  It  was  plain  that  the  man  was  no 
match  for  the  raw  boy,  and  Mr.  Bolder  was,  in  vain,  counselled 
to  give  up  the  contest;  but  his  passion  knew  no  bounds.  He 
flew  at  me  again  without  the  slightest  care  for  his  own  safety,  and 
was  again  knocked  down  like  a  mere  plaything.  His  nose  and  lips 
poured  out  a  torrent  of  blood,  and  he  fainted  in  the  arms  of  his 
seconds. 

The  struggle  was  at  an  end,  and  the  students  gathered  round 
me,  like  men  on  a  race-course  round  the  winning  horse  of  the  last 
race,  descanting  on  my  merits  and  the  fine  proportions  of  my 
limbs.  I  hastily  threw  on  my  clothes  and  retired  from  the  rabble, 
disgusted  with  them  and  with  myself  Still  applause  is  grateful 
to  young  minds,  however  it  is  obtained;  and  when  I  found  myself 
hailed  like  a  new  St.  George  who  had  conquered  a  new  dragon, 
I  thought  little  of  the  disgrace  of  being  a  principal  in  such  a 
blackguaidly  exhibition.  Mr.  Bolder  had  lost  his  laurels  and 
I  was  content  to  wear  them. 

This  defeat  was  a  wound  in  Mr.  Solder's  heart  that  never 
healed,  but  when  we  met  again  he  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
simded  to  shake  hands  and  be  on  friendly  terms  with  me,  while  I 
allowed  myself  to  mix  in  the  society  of  the  wildest  of  his  asso- 
ciates. They  were,  for  the  most  part,  young  men  who  supported 
themselves  by  gambHiig  and  sponging  upon  the  junior  students 
who  had  lately  arrived  in  London  with  their  pockets  wdl  linedi 
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and  a  wonderful  appetite  for  seeing  and  tasting  what  they  were 
taught  to  consider  *Mife."  But,  in  spite  of  my  youth,  I  was 
already  one  of  the  initiated,  and  had  neither  nnich  money  to  lose 
nor  the  folly  to  suffer  it  to  be  lost  to  these  student-sharpers- 
Nevertheless,  my  funds  were  rapidly  exhausting  in  extravagance 
and, dissipation,  and  it  was  plain  that  I  must  seek  some  method  of 
getting  a  living  without  applying  to  my  mother,  who  could  not 
support  such  idleness  and  waste. 

Three  months  had  not  elapsed  since  my  arrival  in  town,  and  yet 
I  had  expended  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  have  kept  me  com- 
fortably for  more  than  double  the  time,  and  all  that  I  had  remain- 
ing was  four  or  five  pounds ;  still  so  great  was  my  improndence, 
that  I  accepted  a  challenge  from  Bolder  to  play  at  billiards  one 
whole  day  for  a  guinea  a  game.  This  match  was  made  by  my 
antagonist  in  a  moment  of  ill-humour,  while  Jie  was  fretling  for  the 
loss  of  a  few  games  which  I  haH  won,  and  was  deteniiined 
to  have  his  revenge.  The  religious  will  be  shocked  to  know 
that  the  day  appointed  for  this  new  contest  was  the  following 
Sunday. 

It  was  the  Sabbath-day  and,  according  to  the  command,  ^'  in  it 
thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work,^  the  shop-windows  were  closed 
in  the  Borough,  and  the  streets  free  from  the  usual  bustle  of 
a  busy  world.  You  might  have  heard  every  clock  strike  from 
Limehouse  to  Westminster,  and  the  chimes  of  a  thousand  bells 
invited  the  sinner  and  the  well-disposed  alike  to  enter  the  house 
of  prayer  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  heaven  in  its  sacred  temples. 
But  of  all  classes  of  men  who  refused  to  listen  to  the  invitation,  so 
solemn  and  so  beautiful,  perhaps  there  were  none  so  numerous 
as  the  one  of  which  I  was  a  member ;  and  while  the  more  respect- 
able part  of  the  community  was  thronging  to  the  church-doors  I, 
with  three  other  students,  entered  the  doors  of  a  public  hilliard- 
room.  where  all  the  days  in  the  week  were  alike,  profaned  with 
evil  passions,  blasphemous  language,  and  endless  disputes. 

While  we  ought  to  have  been  on  our  knees,  confessing  our  sins 
and  praying  for  forgiveness,  we  were  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
spect of  making  a  fortunate  hazard  or  a  cannon,  and  swearing  and 
protesting  against  bad  luck,  as  though  anything  good  could  possi- 
bly attend  us  in  such  occupation,  on  a  day  that  God  had  set  apart 
to  be  kept  holy. 

We  played  until  evening,  and  success,  in  spite  of  serious  reflec- 
tions, clung  entirely  to  my  side.  Mr.  Bolder  paid  guinea  after 
guinea,  until  his  patience  would  last  no  longer.  My  fortune  was 
increased  from  five  sovereigns  to  thirty,  and  then  my  antagonist 
burst  into  a  passion  scarcely  to  be  equalled. 

«  By ,'*  said  he,  "1 11  have  my  revenge.  You  have  won  five- 

and-twenty  pounds,  Arden.  1 11  win  it  all  back,  or  lose  all  I  have. 
I  have  just  as  much  more  in  my  pocket,  I  *11  play  the  next  game 
for  the  whole  sum.    D !  you  can't  win  every  time." 

He  threw  his  money  on  the  table,  and  I  added  mine  to  it.  Never 
before  had  I  played  for  such  a  stake,  and  therefore  my  hand  grew 
rather  nervous ;  but  bis  was  doubly  unsteady  from  passioD,  and  I 
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won  the  game  with  ease;  at  the  end  triumphantly  sweeping  the 
gold  into  my  pocket. 

*'  You  have  broken  me,  Arden,**  said  be,  sitting  down  with  bis 
&ce  white  with  disappointment  *^And  I  am  a  sconndre],  for 
the  money  was  my  mother's,  all  she  had  to  live  upon  for  the  next 
half-year." 

**  How  came  you  with  it,  then  ?**  I  asked,  impatiently. 

^  1  received  it  yesterday  for  her,  from  her  trustees,  and  ought  to 
haTc  sent  it  to  her  to-morrow — but  I  am  a  scoundrel  and  this  will 
break  her  heart."' 

'^  Yon  are  a  scoundrel.  Bolder,"  said  I,  pulling  the  gold  out  of 
my  pocket,  and  counting  it  **  Forty-four— forty-six — forty-eight 
— fifty.  There  take  back  the  money,  I  would  not  have  it,  if  I 
happened  to  be  dying  from  starvation  !'" 

^You  donH  surely  mean  to  give  it  back  again,"  Bolder  ex- 
claimed. 

•*  I  do,"  I  repHed,  "  1 11  not  have  a  farthing  of  it" 

His  features  were  distorted  into  a  look  of  frightful  agony.  A 
better  man  than  he  perhaps  would  have  been  affected  to  tears, 
hot  he  was  too  proud,  and  mastering  the  unusual  sensation, 
he  accepted  the  money,  and  said  gru£9y,  ^^  I  '11  give  you  an  I.  O.  U. 
for  it" 

"  I  require  nothing  of  the  sort,"  I  replied,  "  if  your  circum- 
stances will  ever  permit  you  to  return  it,  do  so  at  your  own 
pleasure. 

He  put  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  quitted  the  place  with  the 
surly  demeanour  of  one  that  has  been  injured  instead  of  one 
treated  with  kindness. 

**  You  are  an  out-and-out  trump — the  very  king  of  good  fellows,'' 
said  Fumival,  as  we  left  the  room.  ^^  You  are,  by  all  the  cards  in 
the  pack,  when  every  thing 's  trumps  !" 

**  Tom,"  said  I,  **  what  would  our  friends  in  the  country  say,  if 
ihey  knew  how  we  spent  this  day  ?  Very  likely  they  have  been 
praying  for  ns,  and  calling  down  blessings  upon  our  heads,  while 
we  have  been,  in  their  opinion,  profaning  the  Sabbath,  and  break- 
ing the  command  to  keep  it  holy.  How  some  of  them  would  mourn 
for  us !  and  pray  that  Ood  would  turn  our  hearts !  Do  you  think 
we  ought  to  treat  the  religion  and  prejudices  of  those  that  love  us, 
with  such  contempt  ?" 

"Umph  !  Arden,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?"  said  my  compa- 
nion. **  Every  man  to  his  liking.  Have  we  not  as  much  right  to 
think  and  to  act  for  ourselves,  as  our  friends?  Fiddlestickend! 
You  should  turn  meUiodist  parson,  by  all  that's  orthodox,  and 
London  docks,  and  any  other  docks.  Let  us  go  to  Anderton's  and 
dine.    Amen." 

Thus  was  the  first  serious  reflection  I  made  in  London,  treated 
with  contempt  by  my  bosom-friend,  and  it  was  long  before  I  made 
another. 
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I. 

Ante  alias  splendet  specie  pulcherrima  Sara, 

Formosas  superans  effigie  egregia. 
Urget  amore  tnihi  pectus  mentetnque  puella,  et 

Angust&  in  Nostra  vivit  honesta  Via, 
Yirgineo  in  coetu  nnllas  dulcedine  Sarse, 

Nobilibus  natas,  invenias  similes. 
Implet  amore  mihi  mentem  pectusque  puella,  et 

Angusta  in  Nostra  vivit  honesta  Via. 


n. 

Institor  huic  pater  est,  portans  ^ui  canlibos  aptk 

Retia  per  vicos  clamitat  assidu^  : 
Digna  viro  est  uxor,  merces  cui  fimbria  longa  est 

Vendita,  siqua  velit  foemina  oompta  emere. 
At  tales  talem  quam  dulcis  numina  Sara 

(Nobilis  est  certd  I)  non  gener&sse  siBunt 
Est  mihi  deliei®  cordi  mentique  puellai  et 

Angusta  in  Nostra  vivit  honesta  Vi&. 


in. 

Adveniente  ilia  fobricam  inceptosque  labores 

Desero  continuo,  victus  amore  meo : 
Tunc  ira  fervens  improvisusque  magister^ 

Ut  Saracenus,  adit,  me  baoalo  feriens. 
At  quamvis  feriat  donee  satiabitur  iste, 

Omnia  pro  Sara  perfero,  sic  peramo. 
Firmat  amore  mihi  pectus  mentemque  puella,  et 

Angusta  in  Nostr&  vivit  honesta  ViL 


IT. 

Hebdomad®  ex  omni  spatio  serieque  dierum 

Solem  ununi  expecto,  suavis  et  est  mihi  lux. 
Isque  dies  Lunae  imperium  ac  Satumia  regna 

Disjungit,  vAiiens  lumine  propitio. 
Tunc  etenim  spatior  Sara  comitatus  amicd, 

Vestituque  nitens,  splendidiiis  solito. 
Fert  mihi  lenimen  curee  dulcissima  Sara,  et 

Angusta  in  Nostra  vivit  honesta  Via.Google 
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I. 


Op  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smarts 

There 's  none  like  prett}*  Sally, 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  Our  Alley. 
There's  not  a  lady  in  the  land, 

That 's  half  so  sweet  as  Sally, 
8bt  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  Our  AUey» 

II. 

Her  father,  he  makes  cabbage-nets, 

And  through  the  streets  does  cry  'em. 
Her  mother,  she  sells  laces  long. 

To  such  as  please  to  buy  'em. 
But  sure,  such  folks  could  ne'er  beget 

So  sweet  a  girl  as  Sally ; 
8be  is  the  darun|^  of  my  heart. 

And  slie  lives  m  Our  Alley. 

in. 

When  she  is  by,  I  leave  my  work, 

I  love  her  so  sincerely : 
My  master  comes  like  any  Turk, 

And  bangs  me  most  severely. 
But  let  him  bang  his  bellyful, 

I'll  bear  it  aU  for  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  Our  Alley. 

IV. 

Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week, 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day. 
And  that^s  the  day  that  comes  between 

A  Saturday  and  Monday. 
For  then  I  'm  dress'd  in  all  my  best, 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  Our  Alley. 
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V. 


Ad  templum  Domini  me  ducit  s»pe  magbter^ 

SflBpe  at  nequitiam  corripit  ilie  meam : 
Scilicet  aufugio  furtim  falloque  magistrum, 

Sacro  argumento  vix  bene  proposito. 
Dum  monet  Orator  populum  hortaturque  disertos^ 

Ad  Saram  effugio>  dulceque  colloquium. 
Implet  amore  mibi  mentem  pectusque  puella^  et 

Angusta  in  Nostra  vivit  honesta  Via. 


VI. 

Quupti  volvente  anno  Cbristi  Natalitia  orta 

Sint,  nummiim  mibi  enint  in  loculo  cumuli. 
Omnes  servabo^  atque  ipsa  cum  pyzide  Saras, 

Tempora  quum  veniant,  meliigenes  tribuam. 
Atque  utinam  innumeras  mibi  opes  fortuna  dedisset ! 

Sara  suo  totas  ezciperet  gremio. 
Est  mibi  deliciee  cordi  mentique  puella,  et 

Augusta  in  Nostra  vivit  bonesta  Vi&* 


VII. 

Irrident  flammam  vicini  atque  ipse  magister 

Qu8B  me  illamque  urit,  ludificantque  facem. 
Sed,  sine  amore  tuo,  praestaret^  Salli,'*'  revinctum 

Servi  me  vitam  remigio  trabere. 
Quum  tamen  elabens  lentd  confecerit  annus 

Septimus  orbiculum,  Sara  mibi  uxor  erit. 
Turn  vero  tbalamum  celebrabimus  atque  bymeneeos^ 

At  procul  Angusta  ibimus  usque  Via. 

G.  K.  Gillespie,  A.M. 
*  In  imitation  of  Greek  TocatiTes,  such  as  Amaiyltf,  Phylll,  &c. 
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V. 


My  roaster  carries  me  to  churchy 

And  often  am  I  blamed, 
Because  I  leave  him  in  the  lurch 

As  soon  as  Text  is  named. 
I  leave  the  church  in  sermon-time. 

And  slink  away  to  Sallv ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  m  Our  Alley. 

VI. 

When  Christmas  comes  about  again. 

Oh !  then  I  shall  have  money,— 
I  *11  hoard  it  up,  and — box  and  all — 

I  '11  give  it  to  my  honey. 
And,  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pounds, 

I'd  give  it  all  to  Sally; 
She  is  the  darline  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  m  Our  Alley. 

VII. 

My  master,  and  the  neighbours  all. 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally, 
And,  but  for  her,  I M  better  be 

A  slave,  and  row  a  galley. 
But  when  my  seven  long  years  are  out. 

Oh !  then,  I  '11  marry  Sally, 
Oh  I  then  we'll  wed,  and  then  we'll  bed. 

But  not  in  Our  Alley* 
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BUSH.RANGING  FACTS. 

[The  foltowing  instances  of  Australian  Bush-ranging  are  contributed,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  by  the  writer  of  a  tale,  enticied  "  An  Incident  in  Australian 
Life,"  which  appeared  in  two  foregoing  numbers  of  ibis  Miscellany.  The 
details  may  be  relied  on  as  sufficiently  authentic  gathered  as  they  were,  and 
noted  on  the  spot,  by  a  gentltOMm  resident  in  New  South  Wales,  at  the  period 
of  their  occurrence,] 

MEMORANDUM   OF   A    PORTION   OF   THE   CAREER   AND   OF   THE 
CAPTURE   OF   A    BAND   OF   BUSH-RANGERS. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1840,  a  conyict  Jew,  named  Dans, 
baying  escaped  from  an  ironed  gang  working  near  Sydney,  '^  took 
the  bush/'  as  it  is  termed  in  Australian  thieyes'  lingo,  and  was 
quickly  joined  by  one  Buggy,  an  Irishman  and  a  desperate 
character,  as  well  as  by  two  other  runaway  prisoners. 

These  four  were  so  successful  at  the  outset  of  their  first  cam- 
paign '^  on  the  road,^  that  the  party  became  popular,  and  three 
more  recruits  were  soon  added  to  their  ranks;  the  last  being 
a  youth  of  weak  intellect,  who,  seduced  by  Davis's  florid  descrip- 
tions of  a  bandit's  life,  deserted  from  the  household  service  of 
a  lady  settler  in  the  Brisbane  Water  District,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  orders  of  the  Israelitish  chief. 

Davis  had,  from  the  beginning,  dabbed  himself  leader;  and, 
while  enumerating  his  qualifications  for  that  bonenrable  post,  was 
wont  to  boast  that  he  was  ^'  the  onlj  fkL€ky  Jew  he  had  ever 
known.'* 

To  follow  him  and  his  wild  crew  through  a  course  only  too 
long  and  full  of  incideBt,  would  be  impossibly  as  well  as  un- 
pleasing ;  indeed,  it  is  the  object  ot  this  memcmtndum  rather  to 
record  the  clever  and  gallant  capture  of  the  robbers  than  to  trace 
the  atrocities  that  led  thereto. 

The  chief  locaUties  of  Davis's  exploits  were  in  the  Hunter 
Biver  and  Brisbane  Water  Districts,  which  afforded  wealth  and 
traffic  enough  for  their  support,  and  sufficient  cover  for  their 
security.  The  gang  were,  all  completely  armed  with  double- 
barreled  guns  and  pistols,  well  mounted,  and  supplied,  moreover, 
with  pack-horses  to  carry  their  "  swag."  Thus  they  were  capable 
of  changing  their  scene  of  action  when  desirable,  and  of  coming 
unawares,  as  well  as  unwelcome,  upon  fresh  victims.  Travellers, 
private  houses,  inns,  stores,  and  huts,  were  successively  pillaged ; 
the  ordinary  mode  of  action,  being  to  '^  bail  up"  the  male  inmates^ 
with  one  or  two  sentries  over  them,  while  the  others  helped  them- 
selves to  what  was  wanted.  Often  has  this  little  phrase  "  bail 
up!"  shaken  the  nerves  of  the  Australian  wayfarer  and  house* 
holder — as  often,  perhaps,  as  the  British  highwayman's  '^  Stand, 
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and  ddhner  i''  lias,  in  oUcn  times  and  ooimtries,  tet  tlie  teeth  of 
his  TiGtiBi  a  ehatteriag.  Formidable  as  is  its  intent  and  ipeaning^ 
tke  term  is  borrowed  from  tke  peaceable  Tocabulary  of  tlie  farm 
and  stockyard — the  bail  being  the  well-known  implement  used  in 
milking  an  nnwilUng  or  nnMife  cow.  Thus,  in  AnstraUa,  man 
and  beast  were  alike  bailed  iqiy  when  required  to  be  milked  or 
miilcted. 

In  the  thinly  peopled  districts  to  which  the  Jew^s  band  confined 
tkeir  operations^  they  usually  collected  their  taxes^  whether  of 
money  or  provisions^  clothes  or  munitions^  with  unabashed  open- 
ness; preferring^  indeed,  to  gain  their  ends  by  the  terror  and 
notori^  of  their  names  and  persons,  rather  than  by  more  cau* 
tious  tactics,  and  rarely  taking  the  trouble  to  disguise  themsel? es. 
In  some  instances,  these  impudent  Tillains,  after  bailing  up  the 
gentleman  of  a  household,  would  compel  the  ladies  to  make  tea 
f<Nr  th^ni,  which  they  discussed  with  perfect  MOMg-frmd  and  cirility 
of  demeanour,  ere  they  proceeded  on  further  forays. 

J3y  good  hick  or  good  management  they  contrived  for  many 
weeks  to  dude  the  vigilance  of  the  mounted  police,  who  were  c(mi- 
tinually  on  the  look-out  for  them.  When  danger  threatened,  the 
band  confined  themselves  to  the  deep  bnsh  ravines,  where  dense 
forests  and  beetling  rocks  afforded  them  shelter  and  ccmcealment. 
Here,  by  all  accounts,  they  led  a  jolly,  rake-helly  life,  furnished 
with  excellent  beef-rations  by  a  wdl-known  class  of  marauders, 
called  ^^  Gully-rakers,'^  who,  convicts  like  themselves,  though 
many  of  them  were  in  private  service,  drove  a  brisk  trade — a 
degree  less  riskfol  if  hardfy  more  honourable  than  bush-ranging — 
by  appropriating,  branding  with  their  own  marks,  and  trafficking 
in  cattle  which  strayed  from  their  proper  station^  to  the  moist 
green  pastures  of  the  mountain  ravines,  and  bred  there. 

Nor  were  diey  (rften  in  want  of  a  cask  of  rum  or  a  keg  of 
tobacco  procured  on  the  cheapest  terms,  and  consumed  without 
stint ;  for,  when  the  supply  ran  short,  a  deputation  to  the  neigh- 
honring  highway,  where  drays  with  provisions  were  constantly 
passing  and  repassing,  or  to  some  rural  storekeeper's  vaults,  punc- 
tually supplied  the  deficiency.  In  a  word,  with  such  appliances 
and  the  help  of  cards  and  dice,  these  '^  minions  of  the  moon*'  passed 
their  time  m  the  full  enjoyment  of  what,  in  all  probability,  would 
prove  a  short  life  as  well  as  a  merry  one. 

At  length,  having,  in  spite  of  thriftless  habits,  got  together 
a  som  of  money  amounting  to  some  hundreds  <rf  pounds,  besides 
other  valuable  and  portable  property,  th^  openly  boasted  of  thenr 
intention,  after  anchor  good  hawl  or  two,  of  escaping  from  the 
country  with  their  booty.  They  swore,  moreover,  thai  no  force 
in  the  oolony  dbould  take  them  alive. 

The  attention  of  the  government  having  been  so  constantly 
drawn  to  the  depredations  and  outrages  of  these  brigands,  in 
Jannary,  1841,  a  strong  party  of  mounted  police,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  subaltern,  were  sent  from  Sydney  to  the  Brisbane 
Water  District  with  orders  to  capture  or  (k«kroy  them.  After 
Bumy  narrow  escapes  Davis  succeeded  in  ehiding  hia^pmrsuers, 
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a  feat  not  lo  difiScolt  as  might  be  imagined  in  a  country  so  thickly 
wooded.  He  was  driven^  however^  from  the  above-named  district 
into  that  of  the  Hunter  Biver^  still  tracked  and  followed  by  the 
mounted  police. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  they  returned  to  the  Hunter  BiFer, 
the  gang,  in  number  seven^  mounted  and  armed  to  the  teeth^ 
pillaged  a  store  near  a  place  called  Muswell  Brook^  and  thenoe 
went  on  to  Scone,  a  township  about  eighteen  miles  further,  where 
they  put  up  at  Wilkie^s  Inn^  and  having  ordered  and  partaken  of 
an  excellent  dinner,  thus  refreshed  they  proceeded  to  further 
business.  It  is  said,  that  at  this  moment  there  was  located  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  spot,  and  fully  cognizant  of  the  movements  of 
the  banditti^  a  body  of  constables  who^  fully  cognizant  also  of 
their  desperate  character,  did  not  judge  it  necessary  or  advisable 
to  attempt  their  capture.    After  dinner^  therefore,  the  Jew  and 

his  ipyrmidons  paid  a  visit  to  the  well-filled  stores  of  Mr.  D , 

and,  after  ransacking  them  to  their  heart's  content,  displayed 
their  taste  as  well  as  their  effrontery  by  bedecking  their  persons 
with  some  scores  of  yards  of  gay  ribbons,  in  imitation  of  the 
brigands  of  the  Apennines. 

Davis  had  always  advocated  abstinence  from  bloodshed  and 
often  ''  needless'^  crimes,  and  had,  moreover,  both  preached  and 
practised  sobriety  when  ''  on  duty.''  Whether  his  disciples  had 
this  day  partaken  too  freely  of  Mr.  Wilkie^s  '^  Best  Dublin  Stout,'* 
and  had  consequently  conducted  themselves  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary violence  in  robbing  Mr.  D ^'s  premises  is  not  known,  but 

certain  it  is  that  on  this  unfortunate  occasion  blood  was  spilt  and 
murder  committed.  Amongst  the  persons  employed  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  ^r.  D was  a  respectable  yoimg  immigrant,  but 

lately  arrived  in  the  colony,  who,  irritated  by  the  insolence  of  the 
ruffians,  seized  a  pistol  and  fired  it  at  one  of  them,  and  then 
attempted  to  escape  to  the  police-station,  in  order  to  alarm  the 
constables,  an  unnecessary  step,  the  alarm  having  been  already 
and  completely  communicated  to  that  body.  The  same  want  of 
forethought  which  dictated  his  vain  resistance,  guided  his  flight. 
Instead  of  jumping  a  high  rail-fence  and  crossing  an  enclosure 
which  lay  in  his  way  he  ran  directly  along  the  open  road  and 
thus  lost  his  life ;  for  the  villain  Kuggy  pursued  him  on  horse- 
back, overtook  him,  and  shooting  him  through  the  back,  the  poor 
young  man  survived  but  a  few  minutes. 

The  counsels  of  the  chief  of  the  bushrangers  had  now  been 
flagrantly  violated;  nor  indeed  was  it  likely  th^  would  be  obeyed 
save  when  no  resistance  was  offered  to  the  extortions  of  the  brutal 

gang- 

This  tragedy  enacted,  Davis  and  his  people  fled  precipitately 
from  the  spot,  for  they  well  knew  that  the  murder  would  raise  the 
country  against  them.  They  made  off,  therefore,  towards  a  tract 
of  densely- wooded  mountains,  called  the  Liverpool  Bange,  stopfnng 
for  a  whUe  at  Atkinson's  Inn  on  the  Page  River,  where  they  bailed 
up  all  the  inmates,  and  indulged  themselves  in  a  hearty  meal  of 
beef  and  beer.    Bom  was  offered  them,  but  thcgr  were  wise  enough 
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to  dedme  it.    Then^  hunting  np  all  the  horses  they  could  find^  and 

thus  obtaining  a  fresh  remount,  they  turned  adrift  the  tired  ones, 

and  continued  their  course  towards  one  of  their  old  bush  rendea* 

Tons  named  Doughbo/  Hollow,  where  they  calculated  on  passing 

the  night  in  safety.     But  retribution  was  close  on  the  heels  of  the 

breakers  of  Gk>d's  and  man's  laws ;  for,  on  the  very  morning  of 

tiieir  murderous  visit  to  Muswell  Brook,  a  party,  organised  by  the 

police  magistrate  of  a  neighbouring  district,  started  in  pursuit  of 

the  banditti,  having  bound  themselves  not  to  rest  until  they  had 

given  good  account  of  a  set  of  ruffians  who  had  so  long  and  with 

80  much  impunity  pillaged  and  bullied  the  inhabitants  of  the 

surrounding  coimtry. 

Mr.  Day  (for  the  name  of  so  asealous  and  gallant  an  officer  must 
not  be  omitted)  had  formerly  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  17th 
regiment.  His  little  troop  copsisted  of  three  or  four  gentlemen  and 
two  men  of  the  Border  Police  Force — all  well  mounted  and  armed. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  started  on  their  enterprise, 
which  by  them  and  their  friends  was  well  known  to  be  a  matter 
oriife  and  death,  for  Davis  and  his  gang  had  sworn,  both  mutually 
and  publicly,  that  they  would  never  be  taken  alive. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  the  compiler  of  this  memorandum, 
tbat  a  far  greater  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  the  resolute  few  engaged 
in  a  service  of  this  nature,  than  to  the  thousands  who  rush  against 
hostQe  ranks  amid  all  the  exciting  elements,  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  battle,  stimulated  by  the  rage  of  adverse 
races,  the  emulation  aroused  by  armies  witnessing  the  deeds  of 
individuals,  and  by  the  hope  of  reward  and  renown. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Day,  and  his  gallant  comrades, 
received  some  reward  more  substantial  than  the  encomiums  which 
were  in  every  one's  mouth,  when  the  complete  success  of  their 
undertaking  became  known. 

They  started,  then,  at  daylight,  and  on  reaching  Scone  the  first 

news  they  heard  was  the  robbery  and  murder  at  Mr.  D 's  store, 

the  first  object  they  saw  was  the  dead  body  of  the  young  immi- 
grant. This  sight  inspired  them  with  fresh  resolution,  and, 
though  their  horses  were  already  tired,  they  pushed  on  (their 
numbers  being  here  augmented  by  two  or  three  volunteers),  until 
they  arrived  at  the  Page  Biver,  forty  three  miles  from  their  start- 
ing-place in  the  morning  —  having  tracked  the  bushrangers  by 
their  horses'  hoofmarks.  At  Atkinson's  Inn  the  pursuers  were 
too  late  for  the  nimble-footed  robbers;  and,  indeed,  that  it  so  hap- 
pened was  a  providential  occurrence,  for,  with  the  advantage  of 
position  afforded  by  walls,  windows,  and  barricaded  doors,  the 
gang  could  have  defended  themselves  against  a  much  stronger 
force,  and  would  probably  have  caused  serious  loss  to  the  assailants. 
Davis,  however,  tempted  by  the  compulsory  hospitality  of  mine 
host,  had  delayed  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  tavern,  thereby  allowing 
Pay  to  overhaul  him  considerably  in  the  chase.  The  bushrangers 
had  been  beforehand  with  all  the  fresh  horses,  and  those  of  his 
own  party  were  now  pretty  well  jaded.  But  Mr.  Day  had  a 
tolerable  knowledge*  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  campaigning, 
and,  the  aftemooti  being  now  far  advanced,  he  had  a  great  jpre- 
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sentiment  that  tke  robbers  would  oamp  for  the  night  in  Dough* 
boy  Hollow,  which  was  a  comnu>n  halting-place  for  travelling 
dravs,  there  being  good  water  at  hand. 

After  a  rest  of  only  ten  minutes,  therefoi^,  they  mounted  again^ 
and  spurred  onwards  for  the  great  Liverpool  Range. 

It  was  just  sundown,  when,  having  never  lost  the  track  of  the 
bush-rangers  in  a  day's  ride  of  fifty  miles,  and  having  crossed  a 
crest  of  wooded  hills,  Mr.  Day'a  party  came  in  sight  of  Doughboy 
Hollow — a  dip  amongst  the  mountains,  having  a  waterhole  in  the 
midst  and  pretty  closely  hemmed  round  with  gum  bush.  Several 
drays  with  their  teams  of  bullocks  and  drivers  were  camped  at  the 
water  side ;  and  a  brief  reconnaissance  convinced  Mr.  Day  that  the 
villains  he  wanted  were  there  also.  The  bandits  were  indeed  at 
that  moment  employed  in  casting  bullets  at  a  log-fire,  and  their 
horses,  as  was  observed,  were  tethered  at  a  distance  too  consider- 
able to  allow  of  their  getting  to  them  readily.  Riding,  as  near  as 
could  be  done  without  discovery,  to  the  edge  of  the  bush  sur- 
rounding the  Hollow,  the  avengers  of  the  law  now  jumped  off  their 
horses,  and,  gun  in  hand,  without  more  ado  rushed  upon  the 
enemy.  Day  throwing  his  hat  into  the  air,  and  giving  a  heartj 
cheer  in  which  his  followers  sturdily  joined. 

The  bush-rangers,  having  their  arms  close  at  hand,  sprang  up 
with  one  accord,  and,  each  running  to  a  tree,  levelled  their  guns 
from  behind  them  at  their  gallant  assailants.  And  now  a  Httle 
coolness — a  little  of  the  '^  pluck ''  which  Davis  had  arrogated  to 
himself,  might  have  left  victory  on  the  side  of  the  evil-doers ;  but 
when  the  cause  is  bad,  the  heart  and  hand  are  rarely  steady.  The 
Jew  fired  twice  at  Day,  and  Ruggy  at  one  of  his  friends,  but  both 
missed  their  aim.  Day  returned  Davis's  shot  with  better  effect, 
wounding  him  slightly  in  the  shoulder,  and  then,  desirous  of 
taking  him  alive,  sprung  upon  him  and,  after  a  short  struggle, 
captured  him.  His  friend  did  the  same  with  Ruggy.  Four  others 
threw  down  their  arms.  The  seventh  robber  escaped  in  the  con- 
fusion, but  was  subsequently  taken.  Although  about  twenty  shots 
were  fired,  no  one,  on  either  side,  was  killed. 

The  gang  were  handcuffed  and  removed  to  Sydney,  where  they 
were  tried,  convicted  and  condemned.  Up  to  the  last  moment 
Davis  had  cherished  the  hope  that  his  life  would  be  spared  on 
account  of  his  having  prevented  the  shedding  of  blood,  whenever 
he  was  able  to  contox)!  his  lawless  followers;  and,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  murder  at  Muswell  Brook,  although  the  entire  party 
were  found  guilty  as  participes  crimmis,  it  was  well  known  he 
had  no  hand  in  it.  Every  possible  exertion  was  made  by  the 
Hebrews  of  Sydney,  who  form  an  influential  section  of  the  com- 
munity, to  save  him,  and  handsome  fees  were  given  to  counsel  in 
his  behalf. 

During  the  trial  great  stress  was  by  these  gentlemen  laid  upon 
certain  facts  set  up  in  the  separate  defence  of  their  client;  but, 
when  a  deep  impression  was  thought  to  have  been  made  upon  the 
jury  by  these  efforts  of  legal  talent,  the  Solidtor-generid  quietly 
arose  and  said, ''  Recall  Mr.  Day.^ 
''Mr.  Dvy,  I  will  bmUl  you  one  question  only/  said  die  CrowH 
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l«w<*offioer.  "  When  the  priecmer  fired  u^on  70a  at  the  time  of 
Mb  capture^  did  he  point  hi8  gnn  at  youf^' 

"  Yes,**  briefly  replied  Mr.  Day. 

"  That  will  do — you  may  go  down^  Mr.  Day." 

The  effect  of  this  short  colloquy  was  electrical; — so  says  the 
fsompiler  of  this  memorandum.  What  is  more,  it  was  decisive^ 
for  he  adds,  '^  I  saw  the  whole  gang  hanged  in  February,  1841. 
They  were  all  dressed  in  the  usual  white  duck  trousers  and  shirt 
in  which  men  are  executed  at  Sydney — with  the  exception  of 
Davis,  who  wore  a  black  cloth  suit.'** 

The  following  brief  outline  of  the  proceedings  and  fate  of  a  com* 
pany  of  bush-rangers,  of  whom  a  ruffian  named  Dignum  may  be 
styled  the  chief,  and  who  for  some  months  plied  their  desperate 
trade  in  the  Port  Philip  District,  presents  a  trae  tale  of  blood 
which  needs  no  varnishing  to  render  it  more  terrible  than  the  most 
tragic  fiction.  If  it  serve  no  other  purpose,  it  will  prove  the  fact 
that  associates  in  crime  must  ever  be  haunted  by  fears  of  internal 
treachery,  or,  if  too  hardened  and  reckless  to  be  harassed  by  the 
y^or  they  cannot  avoid  the  consciousness  that  the  life  of  each  is  in 
the  power  of  the  other,  and  that  the  slightest  breach  of  identity  of 
interests  may  in  a  moment  convert  the  friend  and  comrade  into  a 
traitor  and  an  assassin. 

In  the  year  1837 — the  date  of  the  incidents  about  to  be  related 
— Port  Philip,  then  a  province  of  New  South  Wales,  now  the  gold- 
bearing  colony  of  Victoria,  was  but  sparely  settled.    Several  enter- 

*  It  was  in  connection  with  the  suspicious  disappearance,  about  this  same 
period,  of  a  solitary  settler,  whose  premises  had  been  robbed  by  bush-rangers, 
that  the  following  almost  incredible  instance  of  the  sagacity  of  an  Australian 
Black  is  recorded. 

So  strong  was  the  conTiction  of  the  local  authorities  that  the  poor  roan  in 

2iie«tion  h^  met  with  a  violent  death — his  well  known  resolute  character  ren- 
ering  it  likely  that  he  would  have  opposed  vigorous  resistance  to  any  number 
of  assailants — that  they  instituted  a  strict  search  in  the  neighbourhood  for  any 
traces  which  might  throw  light  upon  his  fate.  The  marks  of  struggling  were 
discovered  near  the  door  of  the  hut  by  the  constables,  and  were  by  them  fol- 
lowed into  the  surrownding  bush,  where  they  were  baffled  b^  the  ground  being 
trodden  bv  cattle,  aad  covered  with  fallen  branches.  The  officer  then  bethought 
himself  of  an  aboriginal  native,  who  had  long  been  domesticated  among  the 
English,  and  occasionally  employed  by  the  mounted  police  as  a  **  tracker," — a 
title  which  speaks  for  itself.  This  man,  desiring  one  of  the  police  to  follow  him 
at  a  distance,  without  interfering,  took  up  the  search  where  the  others  had  left 
i^  «adi  after  a  keeD  snrvey  of  the  features  of  the  ground,  proceeded  to  *'  ring*" 
or  describe  a  circle  round  the  dwelling-bouse,  just  outside  tlie  clearing.  H« 
looD  found  a  due  of  some  kind,  insignificant  to  European  intelligence,  however 
conclusive  to  his  own,  and  was  by  it  conducted  to  a  deep  water-hole  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  scrub.  It  will  be  believed  that  the  poficeman  watched  his 
proceedings  with  some  curiosity,  when,  afler  closely  examining  the  dark  pool, 
the  bladmaii  picked  op  a  featbtr,  and  with  it  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  a  light  white  scum  which  was  scarcely  visible.  Moreover,  tlie  Briton  may 
probably  have  felt  inclined  to  ridicule  his  black  brother's  pretensions  to  sagacity, 
as  well  as  to  entertain  suspidons  of  some  of  his  past  propensities,  when,  after 
Inspecting,  smelling,  and  tasting  the  said  scum,  ne  uttered  sententiously  the 
Words,  ••  Whke  man's  fiu  1" 

AdBctittaaddythchfodyof  themaideredmaa  was  foandatthe  bottom  of 
thepit.  ^  T 
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£  rising  gentlemen  from  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen'«  Land  had, 
owever,  transferred  their  flocks  and  herds  to  the  fine  pastures 
which  had  been  discovered  in  the  district^  and  were  served  indis- 
criminately by  freemen  and  by  prisoners  of  the  crown  bearing 
passes  or  tickets  of  leave.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1836,  or 
the  beginning  of  1837,  nine  convicts  disappeared  from  the  southern 
district  of  Yass.  As  a  runaway  prisoner  has  but  little  choice  of 
mode  of  life,  Dignum  and  two  others,  who  were  the  first  to  break 
their  bonds, ''  took  the  bush,^'  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  career 
of  bush-rangers.  These  were  soon  joined  by  a  mere  youth,  named 
Comerford,  who  is  described  as  tall,  fair,  and  handsome,  with  a 
most  prepossessing  expression  of  countenance.  Five  more  convicts, 
all  in  private  service,  subsequently  absconded  from  the  employers 
to  whom  they  had  been  assigned,  and  enrolled  themselves  in  this 
gang. 

Various  and  extraordinary  ''yams/'  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  recapitulate,  are  related  of  the  exploits  of  Dignum  and  his  com- 
panions in  the  vicinity  of  Melbourne. 

Whether  the  country  became  at  length  too  hot  to  hold  them, 
or  what  other  motive  suggested  the  plan,  is  not  known ;  but  certain 
it  is  that,  after  a  coimcil  of  war,  they  agreed  in  attempting  to  make 
their  way  across  the  continent  of  Australia  to  some  sea-port.  It 
appears  that  they  started  on  their  projected  march  with  no 
very  definite  idea  where  it  was  to  end,  but  that  latterly  they 
resolved  to  steer  for  South  Australia,  where  they  hoped  to  hood- 
wink justice  and  to  obtain  freedom  and  subsistence  by  representing 
themselves  as  free  immigrants. 

On  reaching  a  spot  near  Mount  Alexander — a  locality  which,  ten 
years  later,  was  discovered  to  be  actually  paved  with  gold,  and 
where  consequently,  with  the  requisite  prescience  of  the  fact,  the 
gang  might  have  enriched  themselves  innocuously — ^they  found 
their  provisions  running  short.  •  There  were  no  flocks  at  hand, 
little  or  no  game  to  supply  their  wants.  Disputes  and  recrimina- 
tion engendered  distrust  and  hatred  amongst  them.  The  mind  of 
one  of  the  nine  wretched  men  was  soon  made  up,  and,  incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  his  thoughts  settled  into  the  horrible  determina- 
tion to  murder  his  eight  companions,  and,  with  the  provisions 
which  were  left,  to  prosecute  his  escape  alone.  The  band,  it  ap- 
pears, travelled  on  foot.  Every  evening  thev  formed  a  camp  of 
boughs,  and,  wrapping  themselves  in  their  blankets,  slept  in  a 
circle,  with  their  feet  towards  a  huge  fire — ^their  loaded  arms  ready 
for  action.  Dignum  chose  night  for  his  sanguinary  purpose,  BSkd 
contrived,  ere  he  lay  down,  to  place  three  guns  and  a  couple  of 
axes  in  readiness  for  a  convenient  moment — his  intention  being  to 
split  the  skulls  of  all  his  comrades  in  succession  as  they  laj  slum- 
bering round  the  bivouac  fire,  and  to  shoot  anj  who  might  awake 
before  his  murderous  circuit  was  completed. 

Atrocious  as  was  the  deed  thus  coolly  contemplated  by  Dignun 
it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  in  that  small  troon  there  ^ 
another  who  shrank  from  its  commission  no  more  uian  hims 
and  he  was  the  last  of  the  nine,  it  is  said,  whonyti  disciple  o| 
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IiBTater  would  hare  Bamed  as  the  culprit — the  yoathfbl,  hand^ 
some,  and  mild-looking  Comerford. 

Just  when  the  former's  bloody  arrangements  had  been  ma- 
tured^ and  he  bestirred  himself  to  carry  them  into  effect^  Comer- 
ford^  perhaps  suspicious  of  treachery,  awoke.  The  seren  remain- 
ing  robbers  slept  on,  and  slept  for  ever  !  Dignum,  after  waiting 
patiently  for  some  hours,  finding  that  the  other  still  remained 
watchfd,  resolved  on  making  him  his  confidant  and  accomplice^ 
and,  partly  through  intimidation,  partly  through  the  youth  having 
in  Mb  composition  as  much  of  the  latent  demon  as  his  elder  com- 
rade, he  was  brought  to  assist  in  the  wholesale  massacre. 

Selecting  their  posts  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sleeping  circle, 
the  villanous  couple  deliberately  set  to  work,  and  the  horrid  deed 
was  quickly  accomplished.  Four  of  the  seven,  stricken  with 
fiital  coolness  and  precision,  never  moved.  The  three  others, 
desperately  wounded,  staggered  to  their  feet,  but  were  soon  dis- 
patched. Comerford  afterwards  swore  that  Dignum  slew  six  with 
his  own  hand,  but  confessed  that  he  shot  the  last,  a  poor  shoe- 
maker, when  he  sprung  up,  after  having  been  struck  by  the  axe. 
His  subsequent  life  proved  that  his  oath  was  worth  but  little. 

The  survivors  now  made  a  large  lire  of  logs,  and,  having  thrown 
npon  it  the  bodies  of  their  butchered  comrades,  held  a  council  as 
to  their  future  proceedings.  The  overland  march  was  given  up- 
doubtless  because  the  brothers  in  blood  could  not  trust  each  other 
on  a  long  and  lonely  journey;  and,  having  directed  their  steps 

towards  Melbourne,  they  hired  as  free  men  with  Mr.  E ,  a 

wealthy  and  influential  squatter,  whose  service,  however,  they 
soon  deserted,  and  re-engaged  with  another  settler  at  some  dis- 
tance, named  A—. 

Mr.  E ,  not  choosing  to  submit  to  this  breach  of  agree- 
ment, took  out  a  warrant  against  the  absconders,  and,  tracking 

them  to  Mr.  A 's  station,  arrested  them  and  placed  them  in 

handcuffs. 

While  these  gentlemen,  with  two  others,  were  at  dinner  the 
same  afternoon  —  the  prisoners  remaining  in  another  room, 
Dignum  espied  the  key  of  the  handcuffs,  which  by  some  oversight 
had  been  left  within  his  reach,  and  immediately  released  his  com- 
panion and  himself.  Taking  possession  of  a  couple  of  double 
guns  which  they  found  in  the  hut,  they  slipped  out  quietly,  and 
once  more  made  off  for  the  bush. 

Oreat  was  the  astonishment  of  the  convivial  gentlemen  when 
they  discovered  that  the  birds  had  flown ;  and,  the  truth  flashing 
npon  them  that  it  was  birds  of  prey  th^  had  to  deal  with,  and 
that  any  one  of  their  homesteads  might,  in  the  absence  of  the 
master,  be  pillaged  by  their  late  captives,  now  well  armed,  they 
all  mounted  and  galloped  in  the  direction  where  their  interests 
called  them. 

Taking  his  course  through  the  woods,  one  of  them,  Mr.  H , 

who  seems  to  have  relished  the  idea  of  a  brush  with  the  bandits^ 
came  plump  upon  them  in  a  deep  gully,  and  riding  straight 
towards  them,  fired  at  Diguum,  whom  he  how^i^^^issed,  an^ 
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finding  bimielf  unsnpportecl^  for  hit  friends  were  no  k»ger  wkUtt 
hail^  he  had  to  retire  from  the  anequal  oombat^  and  the  Tillatus 
once  more  escaped. 

Dignum  and  Comerf(M*d  now  committed  a  series  of  desperate 
robberies,  but^  beginning  to  fear  the  consequences,  thej  readopted 
their  old  plan  of  the  journey  to  Adelaide,  where  their  parsoiMS 
would  be  unknown.  The  existence  of  this  precious  couple  mus^ 
at  this  juncture,  have  been  wretched  beyond  conception,  fer, 
mutually  dreading  treachery,  they  watched  each  other's  move- 
ments with  lynx-eyed  vigilance.  It  was  a  state  of  affairs  that 
could  not  last  long,  and  accordingly  Dignum  brou^t  it  to  an 
issue  one  day,  as  they  were  riding  in  Indian  file,  by  firing  at 
Comerford,  who  was  imprudent  enough  to  lead  the  way.  He 
missed  his  man,  however ;  and  Comerford,  as  he  afterwards  stated, 
convinced  that  he  would  sooner  or  later  become  the  victim  of  his 
ruthless  comrade,  fled  for  his  life,  and,  proceeding  straight  to 
Melbourne,  surrendered  himself,  confessed  the  murder  of  the 
seven  bushrangers,  and  gave  such  information  as  led  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Dignum. 

So  horrible  and  improbable  were  the  details  of  Comerford'a 
deposition,  that  they  were  credited  by  no  one.  However  he  was 
taken  as  king's  evidence  in  the  case,  and,  there  being  in  those 
days  at  Melbourne  no  Supreme  Court,  the  two  prisoners  were 
removed  to  Sydney — a  distance  of  600  miles.  Here  ComerfSord 
repeated  his  statement,  and  met  with  similar  unbelief.  The 
Government,  however,  resolved  to  test  its  truth  by  allowing  him 
an  opportunity  to  point  out  the  spot  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed.  With  this  view  he  was  sent  back  to  Melbourne  in 
charge  of  a  party,  consisting  of  an  infantry  sergeant,  named 
Tomkins,  two  soldiers,  and  two  policemen.  The  strictest  injunc- 
tions were  given  to  the  escort  to  keep  a  keen  watch  over  their 
prisoner,  as  he  was  both  cunning  and  dangerous;  but  so  gentle 
and  simple  was  his  demeanour,  and  so  powerful  the  influence  of  a 
winning  exterior,  that  the  warning  proved  vain,  and  the  neglect  of 
it  fatal  to  the  good-natured  non-commissioned  officer. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Comerford,  securely  handcuffed,  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Alexander,  where 
he  pointed  out  to  them  the  scene  of  the  multiplied  murder,  and 
where  sufficient  proofs  of  the  fearful  facts  still  existed,  in  the 
remains  of  human  bones,  skulls,  and  raiment  spared  by  the  fire. 

After  taking  notes  of  what  they  had  seen,  the  sergeant  com- 
menced the  retreat  towards  Melbourne,  and  so  completely  had 
the  artful  villain  won  the  confidence  of  his  guard,  that,  on  com- 
plaining of  the  heat  and  fatigue  he  suffered  from  marching  in 
handcuffs,  they  were  removed  and  he  appeared  quite  willing  to 
resume  them  at  night. 

On  the  second  day,  after  halting  for  the  night,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  soldiers  had  inadvertently  left  their  supply  of  tea  and 
sugar  at  the  last  encamping  place,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
privates  should  go  back  to  recover  their  lost  rations,  the  sergeant 
and  the  policemen  remaining  in  charge  of  the  pasoner^      j 
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Hoar  after  hour  paning  beyond  tibe  time  calculated  for  tliek 
return,  one  of  the  police  remarked  that  the  stupid  fellows  knew 
nothing  of  bush-work,  that  they  had  probably  lost  their  way,  and 
would  never  find  the  camping-place,  and  he  finally  volunteeied  to 
go  in  search  of  the  abientees.  To  this  the  easy-minded  sergeant 
consented,  and,  the  numbers  gradually  decreasing,  the  culprit  had 
now  but  two  men  in  charge  of  him. 

The  opportunity  which|  under  the  guise  of  an  innocent  simpli- 
city, he  had  been  keenly  watching  for,  now  drew  near.  The  ser- 
geant, the  constable,  and  Comerford  seated  themselves  by  the  fire 
to  eat  their  dinner,  during  which  the  latter  was  allowed  to  ha?e 
his  manacles  removed.  Shortly  afterwards  the  policeman  strolled 
away  to  a  neighbouring  eminence  to  look  out  for  the  missing 
men,  and  the  sergeant,  with  a  degree  of  folly  and  cardessness 
which  merited  the  loss  of  his  chevron,  though  not  that  of  his  life, 
arose,  and,  resting  his  carbine  against  a  tree,  was  in  the  act  d 
moving  a  few  paces  off  to  get  some  water,  when  Comerford  sprang 
to  his  feet,  seized  the  firelock,  cocked  it,  and  presenting  it  at 
Tomkins's  head,  exclaimed  with  a  triumphant  shout,  "  Now,  by 
6 — d,  I  'm  a  firee  man  once  more.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,  ser- 
geant, but  stand  off  or  I  '11  blow  out  your  brains,  for  no  man  shall 
stop  me  I'' 

"Oh,  come,  my  good  fellow  !''  expostulated  the  sergeant,  "you 
are  too  much  of  a  man  to  ruin  me.  I  have  behaved  well  to  yos, 
and  you  know  it 's  as  much  as  my  stripes  are  worth  if  you  get 
away.'' 

"  Never  mind,''  reiterated  the  other,  ''you  keep  off  and  let  me 
go,  or  by  G—d,  I '11  do  it!" 

Upon  this  the  sergeant,  a  powerful  man,  made  a  rush  at  Comer- 
ford, who  instantly  fired  and  shot  him  through  the  body. 

The  report  of  the  musket  brought  back  the  policeman  just  in 
time  to  see  poor  Tomkins  die,  and  to  receive  his  statement ;  but 
Comerford  had  disappeared,  nor  did  the  party  succeed  in  retaking 
him,  although  he  did  not  remove  far  from  the  scene  of  his  escape. 
On  the  contrary,  left  to  his  resources  and  with  plenty  of  ammu- 
nition, he  became  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood.  During  two 
or  three  weeks  it  was  supposed  that  he  must  die  of  famine  in  the 
bush,  but  the  fact  was  he  was  supplied  with  food  by  the  "  loose 
hands"  at  the  out-stations,  many  of  whom  were  little  better  than 
himself,  while  others  were  too  much  afraid  of  him  to  resist  his 
demands.  He  became  daily  more  violent  and  ferocious  in  his 
conduct,  so  that  the  convict  labourers  both  feared  and  hated  him^ 
and  the  government  having  advertised  a  reward  of  bOL  and  a  free 
pardon  for  his  apprehension,  he,  on  his  part,  could  no  longer  trust 
himself  among  those  who  had  contnouted  to  his  support  when 
there  was  no  Uood-money  to  be  got  by  betraying  him. 

One  morning  about  daylight,  in  urgent  want  of  a  meal,  he 

approached  a  sheep-station  belonging  to  Mr.  H ,  the  very 

gentleman  who  had  not  long  before  taken  a  shot  at  hi^  friend 
Pignum,  and  who  was  sitting  in  the  hut  waiting  for  his  breakfast. 
Comerford  walked  quietly  into  the  kitchen,  about  twenty  pac^^ 
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distant,  and  finding  a  convict  serrant  called  Humpy  Tom  prepar- 
ing- some  chops  for  cookings  he  shut  the  door  and  compelled 
a  boy,  who  was  present  and  did  not  know  him  by  sight,  to  firy 
them  for  him  and  to  stand  by  and  wait  on  him  while  he  ate  them. 

Humpy  Tom,  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  appears  to  have 
had  delicate  nerres,  was  so  surprised  and  alarmed  at  Comerford's 
cool  audacity  that  he  actually  fainted,  when  Comerford,  walking 
in  thus  suddenly, ''  bailed  him  up''  and  bespoke  the  chops.  Having 
finished  his  repast  he  took  leave,  telling  the  lad  to  inform  Mr. 

H ,  with  his  compliments,  that  he  had  breakfasted  capitally 

at  his  expense.  This  gentleman,  snatching  up  a  gun,  proceeded 
instantly  in  chase  of  the  impudent  bravo,  but  Comerford  had 
disappeared. 

However,  he  tried  this  trick  of  foraging  for  his  food  once  too 
often.  One  day  he  suddenly  dropped  in  at  a  cattle  station,  and, 
musket  in  hand,  demanded  some  refreshment.  There  were  five 
men  in  the  hut,  who  spoke  him  fair,  and  invited  him  to  come  in ; 
but  he  said  tauntingly,  ''  Oh  no,  thank  you ;  I  '11  trust  none  of 
you.  I  know  you  would  take  me  if  you  could  I ''  Then  placing 
his  back  against  a  tree,  he  ordered  one  of  them  to  wait  on  him. 

A  fellow,  called  Kangaroo  Jack,  a  convict  stockman,  brought 
him  out  some  bread  and  meat  and  a  pot  of  tea,  which  he  discussed 
with  his  gun  between  his  knees ;  on  the  one  hand  five  prisoners 
with  a  free  pardon  and  50/.  awaiting  them;  on  the  other,  one 
resolute  man  with  a  round  of  ball-cartridge  as  his  safeguard. 
Now  was  the  time  for  a  capture ;  but  amongst  the  five,  there  was 
only  one  with  '^  pluck '^  enough  to  attempt  it  I 

Comerford,  having  finished  his  breakfast,  called  for  a  pipe  and 
a  light.  Jack  gave  him  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and,  on  going  into  the 
hut  for  a  lighted  stick,  he  ''  tipped  the  wink ''  to  the  others,  and 
whispered,  "  Now,  you  look  out,  and  I  '11  take  him.'' 

Handing  the  light  to  Comerford,  he  turned  away  with  apparent 
carelessness,  but  calculating  the  moment  when  Comerford's  eye 
would  be  engaged  in  lighting  his  pipe,  he  suddenly  wheeled 
round  and  gave  him  a  tremendous  back-handed  blow,  which 
threw  him  off  his  balance,  and,  before  he  could  recover  it,  he 
sprung  upon  and  grappled  him  tightly.  The  four  lukewarm  com- 
imdes  of  the  gallant  *'  Kangaroo,"  seeing  how  matters  stood,  now 
struck  in,  and,  after  a  furious  fight,  Comerford  was  secured,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  conveyed  on  a  bullock-dray  to  Melbourne. 

Thence  removed  to  Sydney,  he  was  tried  and  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  the  sergeant ;  and,  to  preclude  all  doubt  as  to  his  fate, 
the  compiler  of  this  memorandum  winds  it  up  by  the  pithy  sen- 
tence, '^  I  saw  him  hanged  V' 

Unluckily,  for  the  interests  of  justice,  it  was  impossible  both  to 
hang  Comerford  and  to  employ  him  as  King's  evidence;  con- 
sequently his  former  friend,  preceptor,  and  would-be  assassin^ 
Mr.  Dignum,  escaped  with  the  mitigated  punishment  of  Norfolk 
Island  for  life. 

Kangaroo  Jack  received  his  well-merited  reward,  an  '^  absolute 
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HAPS  AND  MISHAPS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  EUROPE 
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Bt  Gbace  Greenwood, 
chapter  ii. 

l^XWSTBAD. — ^HuCKIf ALL KEinLWORTH.  —  LORDOIT. — BaBRT    CoBN WALL. — 

'Westminsteb  Abbet. — The  City. — ^Mr.Gobden. — Htde  Pabk — Housbb 
OF  Parliament. — Lord  Carlisle.  —  Mart  Howitt. — PiiORoaATioK  of 
Parliament. — The  Queen. — ^Martin  Tupper. — ^Miss  Mitford. 

June  23. 

We  returoed  to  NottiDgham  in  the  eveDing.  Mr.  Starge  here 
left  me  with  some  kind  friends,  with  whom  I  spent  the  night,  and 
"who  in  the  morning  accompanied  me  to  Newstead. 

I  never  can  forget  that  morning.  The  air  was  soft,  and  warm, 
though  a  fresh,  invigorating  breeze  was  blowing,  and  clouds  were 
drifting  occasionally  across  the  sun.  We  were  in  an  open  car- 
riage, and,  for  once,  our  simple  faith  was  rewarded,  and  we  had 
no  rain  to  dampen  our  enthusiasm.  Our  road  led  through  a  coun- 
try which  my  friends  pronounced  bleak  and  dreary,  but  to  my 
eyes  it  was  beautiful  for  its  neatness  and  greenness,  its  peculiarly 
English  character,  and  for  its  wild,  legendary  associations — for  it 
was  the  ground  once  haunted  by  Robin  Hood  and  his  ^  merrie 
men  ^ — the  old  forest  of  Shem^ood.  In  front  of  the  gate,  at  the 
entrance  of  Newstead  Park,  stands  a  grand  old  guardian  oak. 
Passing  this,  you  enter  a  long,  noble  avenue  of  firs ;  then  you 
come  upon  an  open  piece  of  ground,  covered  with  wild  fern—* 
then  upon  some  fine  trees — then  the  lake — then  the  abbey !  This 
"was  to  me  both  more  imposing  and  beautiful  than  I  expected  to 
find  it.  llie  larger  part  of  the  building  has  been  wonderfully  and 
completely  restored  by  the  present  owner.  Colonel  Wildman ;  and 
the  remaining  ruins  are  of  so  light  and  graceful  a  character,  and 
so  richly  clad  with  ivy,  that  they  give  a  decorative,  rather  than  a 
desolate,  look  to  the  whole. 

An  intelligent  housekeeper  showed  us  through  the  abbey.  First 
we  entered  the  drawing-room — a  fine  apartment,  hung  with  elegant 
pictures — among  which  I  only  saw,  with  the  eyes  of  my  heart, 
Phillips's  fine  portrait  of  Byron,  the  real  master  of  Newstead  for 
ever.  In  this  room  the  housekeeper  took  firom  a  costly  cabinet 
the  famous  and  fearful  skull  wine-cup.  I  will  not  pause  to  de- 
scribe all  the  beautiful  show  apartments  of  the  abbey ;  those  which 
interested  me  most  were  the  breakfast-room,  once  used  by  Bjrron 
as  a  dining-room,  and  his  own  chamber,  which  is  kept  precisely  as 
he  left  it.  lliis  last  is  small  and  simply  fiimished,  hung  with 
some  views  of  Cambridge,  and  an  engraved  likeness  of  Fox.  From 
the  window  is  one  of  the  loveliest  views  imaginable,  and  one 
recognises  at  once  the  taste  of  the  poet  in  the  choice  of  his  chamr 
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ber.  No  guest  ever  occupies  this  room,  except  a  younger  brother 
of  Colonel  Wildman,  who  was  Lord  Byron's  fag  at  Harrow,  and 
holds  that  be  has  a  right  to  the  honour  of  sleeping  in  the  muse- 
haunted  chamber  of  his  illustrious  tyrant. 

Strangely  sorrowful,  almost,  agonizingly  regretful,  were  the 
thoughts  which  swept  over  my  mind,  wave  after  wave,  and  shook 
my  heart  like  a  tempest,  as  I  stood  in  tjie  place  where  the  young 
poet  passed  many  of  his  hours  of  silent  thought,  it  may  be  of  lonely 
wretchedness.  Here  he  must  ofieu  have  contemplated  his  ruined 
fortunes  and  the  desolated  home  of  his  fathers.  Here  surely  his 
passionate  heart  often  turned  with  a  fond,  vain  yearning  towards 
the  **  hills  of  Annesley  ** — toward  her 

«  Who  was  hi»  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts." 

I  never  before  so  deeply  felt  how  passing  mournful  was  the  story 
of  Bvron's  first  aod  only  love.     That  Mary  Chaworth  returned  the 

Cssion  of  her  voung  poet  lover,  I  have  not  a  doubt ;  but,  like  the 
ontagues  ana  Capulets,  the  houses  of  Chaworth  and  Byron  were 
at  feud.  Mary  had  not  the  strength  and  truth  of  Juliet,  and  so 
Aey  were  parted — a  separation  by  far  more  piteous  for  her,  and 
more  fatal  to  him,  than  death  amid  the  full  summer  brightness  of 
happy  love.  Tlif,  not  Shakspeare%  was  the  true  soml  tragedy. 
Might  she  not  have  taken  the  helm  of  his  passion-tossed  spirit, 
and  guided  it  into  deeper  and  calmer  m'aters  ?  Might  she  not  have 
redeemed  even  his  wayward  and  erring  nature  by  the  divinity  of  a 
pore  love  and  a  sted&st  faith  i  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Mary 
bestowed  her  hand  upon  a  man  of  whom  litde  better  can  be  said 
than  that  he  ranked  ^*  among  the  most  eminent  sportsmen  of  the 
day^ — Uved,  it  is  said,  to  weep  wild  tears  over  the  words  which 
have  linked  her  name  in  sorrowftil  immortality  with  her  lover^Sy 
and  died  in  broken-heartedness,  at  last — while  he,  grown  reckless, 
lestless,  and  defiant,  the  very  core  of  his  heart  turned  to  bitter 
ashes,  forgetting  his  God,  and  distrusting  and  despising  his 
brother,  swept  on  his  glorious,  shameful,  sorrowful,  and  stormj 
career,  till  the  shadows  deepened,  and  the  long  night  closed  in. 

The  village  of  Hucknall  is  the  most  wretched  Ktde  hamlet  I 
have  yet  seen  in  England  ;  and  the  small,  mean,  dilapidated  old 
ehurch  above  the  vault  of  Uie  Byron  family  has  not  one  venerable 
cr  picturesque  fbatiure. 

The  tablet  raised  to  the  memory  of  Byron,  by  his  sister  Augusta, 
is  plain,  and  so  in  excellent  taste.  As  I  stood  on  that  rude  slab^ 
in  that  dismal  and  mouldy  old  church ,  1  was  struck  most  painfully 
with  the  miserable  unfitness  of  all  the  surroundings  of  his  tomb, 
who  loved  all  beauty  with  a  poet's  intense  passion.  I  could  not 
believe  that  that  grand  bead,  with  its  clustering  dark  curls,  those 
eyes  of  strange  brightness,  and  lips  of  proud  beauty,  those  fair, 
patrician  handiB,  and  that  fiery  and  princely  hearty  were  dust  and 
darkness  at  my  feet  Better  it  would  have  been  to  have  laid  bi■^ 
where  he  willed  to  lie,  by  lus  iaitbfbl ''  Boatswain,*'  in  the  vault  at 
Newatead. 
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I  hare  sot  spoken  m  fnllj  of  the  abbey  and  groaods  of  New* 
•lead  as  I  sbould  liaye  do»e  bad  I  not  beliefed  every  one  familiar 
with  Washington  Irring's  charming  af  count  and  the  notea  ef  mnnj 
other  tourists.  I  must  allow  myself  to  say,  bowerer,  that  the 
restoration  of  the  abbey  seems  to  me  a  miracle  of  good  taste  and 
ftrtiatic  adaptation ;  that  the  building  now  is  a  rare  combination  of 
aoDtiaae  picturesqneness,  with  modem  elegance,  of  cheerful  home 
comfort,  with  an  almost  monastic  quiet  and  seclusion.  Colonel 
IV^ildman  was  a  schoolmate  and  friend  of  Byron,  and  loringly, 
almost  religiously,  preaerres  every  relic  and  remembrancer  of  the 

At  Nottingham,  I  reluctantly  took  leave  of  my  kind  new  friends, 
fwhcMn  God  love  !)  and  came  home  to  Edgbaston. 

London,  June  25. 

I  left  Birmingham  yesterday,  amid  the  brightness  and  freshness 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  mornings  I  ever  beheld,  for  an  excursion  to 
Keoil worth,  with  a  party  of  pleasant  friends,  consisting  of  two 
cbamiing  Qnakeresses,  with  a  world  of  unwritten  poetry  in  their 
deep,  quiet  natures,  and  a  sweet  little  girl,  who  flitted  about 
among  the  ruins,  like  a  bird  or  a  butterfly,  enjoying  their  beau^, 
and  unconscious  of  their  desolation. 

The  old  castle  of  Kenilworth  far  surpassed  my  iraagining&in  the 
grandeur  of  its  yet  unlevelled  walls  and  towers,  the  lovdiness  of 
its  surroundings,  and  the  strong  spell  of  its  associati(His.  It  was 
enough  to  make  one  in  love  with  ruin,  and  more  than  forgiving 
towards  the  spoiler.  The  air  seemed  now  throbbing  with  tlus 
proud  glory  of  Elizabeth,  now  heavy  with  the  sighs  of  poor  Amy 
Kobsart  Aa  I  lingered  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  ancient  gate* 
way  tbroogh  which  passed  that  memorable  procession,  the  gorgeous 
Qi^n  Bess,  escorted  by  her  handsome  favourite,  the  magnificent 
Earl  Leicester,  and  followed  by  her  brilliant  court  and  the  bravest 
aad  proudest  men  of  her  realm,  I  could  defy  death  and  decay,  long 
wasting  years,  desolating  wars,  and  ivy-mantled  ruins,  to  shut  from 
my  sight  the  life  and  splendour  of  that  princely  pageant.  So  with 
*^  that  inward  eye  *'  could  I  gaze  pityingly  on  sweet  Amy,  as  she 
sat  alone  in  Mervyn^s  tower,  feeling  her  heart  bleeding  and  faint- 
ing within  her  with  wounded  pride  and  the  agonized  foreboding  of 
h^  fond  and  &tal  love.  Oh  !  time  and  death,  and  ruin,  are 
remorseless  levellers.  The  ivy  whispers  as  mournfully  of  tha 
crowned  sovereign  in  the  gateway  as  of  the  deserted  wife  in  the 
tower,  for  both  bad  weak  woman  hearts,  and  both  were  deceived. 

After  retaming  from  Kenilworth,  we  spent  some  hours  with  kind 
friends  at  Coventry,  where  we  visited  St.  Andrew^s  Church,  St 
Mary's  Hall,  and  an  old  hospital,  of  which  I  forget  the  name — aU 
fine  antique  and  picturesque  stnictures,  charmingly  blackened  by 
time,  and  in  a  delightful  stake  of  dilapidation. 

1  am  now  about  to  take  my  plunge  into  the  smr^^ng  tide  of 
Lsodon  life*  I  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  give  a  very  clear 
inmscript  of  my  impressions  till  the  first  shock  and  bewilderment 
are  past.    Thus  far,  my  head  seems  dizzied  and  my  heart  j)runkea 
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With  the  yerj  atmosphere  of  London,  surchaiged,  as  it  seems, 
with  the  grandest,  feaifullest,  proudest,  and  moamfiillest  tneoiories 
of  onr  common  race ;  for  I  tell  my  English  friends  that  the  great 
fiir  past  is  <mrs  as  well  as  theirs. 

June  30. 

On  Friday  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  breakfasting  with  the 

Get  Barry  Cornwall^ — bom  Procter, — at  the  rooms  of  my  friend 
r.  F .     I  found  this  prince  of  song-writers  a  most  agreeable 

person,  a  little  shy  and  reserved  at  first,  but  truly  genial  and  kindly 
at  heart,  and  with  a  vein  of  quaint  humour  running  through  his 
quiet,  low-toned  talk.  It  gave  me  quite  a  new  sensation  to  hear 
personal  recollections  of  such  men  as  Byron,  Moore,  Wordsworth, 
keats,  Coleridge,  and  Charles  Lamb.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Procteor 
related  some  new  anecdotes,  giving  his  peculiar  delicious  drolleries 
in  a  manner  surely  not  unworthy  of  Elia  himself.  Since  I  have 
been  in  England,  I  haveread  some  of  the  prose  of  Barry  Com  wall. 
Like  the  prose  of  most  poets,  it  is  singularly  picturesque  and 
imaginative.  The  articles  I  have  read,  though  not  poetry,  press 
so  close  on  to  poetry  that  they  have  much  of  its  rarest  essence- 
Like  the  leaves  that  grow  next  full-blossomed  flowers  and  luscious 
fruit — they  have  about  them  the  tme  divine  fragrance  and  flavour. 

After  break&st  I  walked  out  with  Mr.  F ,  and,  almost  ere 

I  was  aware,  was  standing  in  front*  of  Westminster  Abbey.  For 
emotions  like  those  which  shook  my  heart,  for  thoughts  which 

ned  over  my  spirit,  there  are  no  words  in  any  human  language. 
IS  not  the  sombre  grandeur  of  the  minster  which  fell  upon  me 
with  most  power,  but  the  shadows  of  dead  ages  that  haunted  it. 

The  architecture  without  is  so  vast  and  noble,  yet  so  graceful 
and  aerial,  it  seems  like  grand,  religious  aspirations  and  fine 
poetic  dreams  petrified  and  fixed  there  for  all  time.  Within,  so 
exquisite  and  elaborate  is  the  sculpture  and  carving  that  they 
hardly  seem  of  human  workmanship  ;  and  you  are  half  tempted  to 
believe  that,  by  some  olden  miracle,  the  senseless  stone  silently^ 
put  forth  those  chenib  faces,  and  that  the  dark  wood  budded  and 
blossomed  and  wreathed  itself  into  all  those  countless  combina- 
tions and  convolutions  of  beauty  and  grace. 

The  painted  glass  of  the  noble  windows  pours  all  the  glory  of 
life  into  the  solemn  interior  of  this  palace  of  tombs.  One  great 
circular  window  seemed  to  me  like  a  whirlpool  of  gorgeous  blooms, 
or  a  coiled  rainbow. 

We  entered  at  the  south  transept, — ^Poet's  Comer,^ — and 
found  ourselves  standing  before  the  simple  monuments  of  Jonson, 
(**  rare  Ben,*')  Butler,  Milton,  Spenser,  and  Gray.  From  these 
we  silently  and  reverently  passed  to  those  of  Dryden,  Chaucer, 
Shakspeare,  Thomson,  Gay,  Goldsmith,  Handel,  Addison,  Gar- 
rick,  Johnson,  and  Sheridan.  O,  how  the  immortal  genius  of 
poet,  and  wit,  and  orator,  and  rare  player  seemed  to  hover  exul- 
tant on  that  solemn  air !  How  the  dead  lords  of  mind  seemed  to 
rule  us  from  their  graves,  to  sway  the  wild  pulses  of  our  living 
hearts,  and  to  bow  our  heads,  home  high  in  the  pride  of  life,  low 
and  iSad  before  the  mouldering  formless  dust  of  theira  I 
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In  the  scmth  aisle  of  Heniy  the  Seventh's  chapel  we  iMfe 
shown  the  stately  monmnent  of  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots.  This  is  a 
fine  recnmbent  statue,  in  which  the  &ce  is  rery  beaatifal,  though 
worn  and  weary-looking.  In  the  north  aisle  is  the  tomb  of 
Elizabeth,  and  Mary  of  the  sanguinary  Mobriquei.  The  maiden 
queen  is  here  sculptured  in  her  royal  robes  and  preposterous 

TUff. 

The  old  royal  tombs  hare  much  barbaric  grandeur  about  them; 
are  a  stately  acceptation  of  mortality,  but  there  are  few  of  them 
at  all  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  artistic  beauty.  The  figure 
of  Queen  Eleanor,  however,  I  remember  as  very  beautiful. 

Of  the  modem  sculpture,  I  was  most  impressed  with  the  statues 
of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  by  Westmacott ;  of  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm and  George  Canning,  by  Chantry ;  of  Mrs.  Warren,  by 
Westmacott;  and  by  the  splendid  monuments  to  Chatham  and 
Mansfield,  by  Bacon  and  Flaxman. 

One  is  struck  throughout  the  abbey  by  the  prominent  places 
awarded  to,  and  the  monumental  honours  heaped  upon,  military 
and  naval  heroes.  The  great  writers  are  crowded  into  a  narrow 
comer;  while  the  great  fighters  have  everywhere  plentv  of  sea* 
room  and  field-room  to  set  up  their  immortal  battle-show,  and 
plant  their  guns  and  unfurl  their  flags  over  yards  and  yards  of 
sculptured  wdll. 

The  sitting  statue  of  Wilberforce,  in  position  and  expression,  is 
ludicrously  characteristic  and  unclassical.  It  gives  you  an  odd 
feeling  to  turn  firom  the  cross-legged  carelessness  of  its  atti- 
tude to  the  cross-legged  stateliness  of  some  knight  Templar.  It 
affects  one  strangely  to  go  from  the  white  array  of  these  modem 
works  of  art  into  the  shadowy  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor— to 
look  upward  to  the  mediaeval  darkness  of  the  far,  vast  roof,  and 
around  upon  the  quaint  and  blackened  tombs  of  ancient  kings. 

I  think  1  was  most  painfully  impressed  in  the  chapel  where  the 
knights  of  the  Bath  were  installed.  Above  the  seats  of  the 
knights  hang  their  swords  and  shields,  and  droop  their  faded 
banners.  As  I  stood  and  dreamed,  I  heard  the  peal  of  trampets, 
the  cry  of  heralds,  the  stately  tramp  of  mail-clad  men — I  saw 
those  high-set  banners  sway  and  flutter,  as  each  stalwart  knight 
elanged  down  into  his  seat.  The  place  seemed  haunted  with 
mailed,  visored,  and  dark-plumed  ghosts,  llie  coronation  chairs 
are  ugly,  uncomfortable  articles  of  royal  furniture ;  and  the  famous 
stone  on  which  all  the  old  kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned  is  but 
a  rough  plebeian  piece  of  reddish-gray  sandstone. 

On  leaving  the  abbey,  we  visited  grand  old  Westminster  Hall, 
-^the  scene  of  innumerable  kingly  banquets,— whose  gorgeous 
Gothic  roof  has  echoed  loyal  shouts,  and  mng  with  royal  revelry, 
through  reign  after  reign,  and  century  after  century. 

After  a  lengthened  outside  survey  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, that "  latter-day  glor}'''  of  Gothic  architecture,  we  drove  into 
the  city,  passing  through  the  old  gateway.  Temple  Bar,  and  by  the 
streets  where  Milton  taught  school,  and  Johnson  toiled  ;  Christ*s 
Hospital,  where  Charles  Lamb  was  a'^  Blue-coat  boy  f"  4ud  do 
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Paternoster  Bcfw,  the  narrow,  daik  birth-place  of  eonndeas  im 
mortal  books.  I  was  amuaed  by  the  aristocratie  diadam  of  aigos 
evidenced  by  the  distinguished  masters  of  the  trade.  Byron^ 
XHiblisher  has  simply  -*  Mr.  Murray''  in  small  letters  on  his  door. 
We  then  drove  round  St.  PauPs,  a  sombre  mountainous  buildings 
which,  to  my  eye,  has  more  the  look  of  a  vast  heathen  temjite 
than  an  edifice  for  Christian  worship ;  and  passed  that  awfulled 
of  prisons,  Newgate,  the  sight  of  which  flung  a  sudden  darkness 
on  the  day. 

In  the  evening  I  took  tea  quietly  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobdeo, 
to  whom  I  had  brought  letters.  Richard  Cobden  I  found  to  be,  per- 
sonally, all  that  1^  noble  political  course  and  high-toned  elo- 
quence had  led  me  to  expect.  He  is  most  kindly  and  affable  in 
manner,  converses  earnestly  and  thou^fuily,  though  with  occa- 
sional flashes  of  humour  and  nice  touches  of  satire.  He  seems 
full  of  life  and  energy,  and  will,  I  trust,  yet  answer  all  the  great 
hopes  the  people  have  reposed  in  him. 

Lai^t  night  I  had  a  charming  ride  h  chepol,  in  Hyde  Park. 
Much  of  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  West  End  was  out,  either  in 
carriages  or  on  horseback ;  and  a  more  magnificent  display  of 
high  blood  and  breeding,  both  human  and  equestrian,  surely  the 
wide  world  cannot  furnish.  We  rode  for  about  an  hour  op  and 
down  *'  Rotten  Row/*  an  avenue  especially  devoted  to  the  nders, 
admiring  the  beauty  and  grace  of  £ngland's  fair  daughters  and 
the  glory  of  its  horseflesh.  The  riding  of  the  English  ladies  is 
marked  with  great  elegance,  but  extremely  quiet,  utterly  free 
from  display,  and  in  many  cases,  I  thought,  wanting  in  spirit 
They  seemed  to  ride  as  in  some  grand  state  procession,  to  make 
up  a  noble  show,  rather  than  for  the  joy  and  exultation  of  that 
most  glorious  exercise. 

I  felt  curiously  when  I  found  myself  galloping  by  that  Crystal 
Palace  which  had  so  often  shone  on  my  dreams,  stored  and 
gorgeous  with  the  treasures  of  all  lands,  and  crowded  with  many^ 
nationed  life.  It  is  beautiful  still  in  its  bright  desolation,  and  in 
the  strange  silence  succeeding  the  sea-like  murmur  of  innnmer- 
able  voic^  the  continuous  sound  of  passing  feet,  and  the  lidi 
rustle  of  brocades. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Cobden  did  me  the  kindness  to  show  me  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  first  introduced  me  into  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  behind  that  Turkish  barbarism,  tte 
lattice-work  screen,  where  I  beheld,  ^  as  through  a  glass  darkly,^ 
a  few  scattered  M.P.*s,  some  sitting  bolt  upri^t,  some  lounging 
on  long,  green  benches,  leisurely  legislating,  with  their  hats  on. 
The  speaking  was  brief,  conversational,  and  common^ace.  Mr. 
Disraeli  spoke,  for  about  a  quarter  ot  an  hour,  on  the  afiair  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries  from  Austria.  The  chancellaff 
of  the  exchequer  has  a  look  decidedly  and  darkly  Hebraic. 
When  I  say  this,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  in  my  eye  the  modem 
Abraham,  who  lends  money  to  fiut  young  men  with  handsome 
expecutions,  or  the  modem  Moses,  wb*  presides  at  (he  paw»» 
broker^s  counter,  rather  than  the  firilhfiil  patriarrh  of  old^  or  tk% 
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wise  lawgiver,  leader^  and  feeder  of  ItraeL  The  feoe  wears  to  wm 
BO  high  character,  but  is  cold,  pditk,  and  sobtile  in  expressioa* 
I  coaU  oaly  see  the  sentimentid  exquisite  who  penned  Henrietta 
Temple  in  the  dainty  waistcoat  and  spiral  black  curls  of  the  cluni- 
cellor.  In  the  House  of  Lords  some  cause  was  being  tried — 
a  black-gowned,  big-wigged  advocate  was  speaking  before  a  black- 
gowned  and  bi^ger-wigged  judges  I  knew  Loi^  Broogham  at 
once,  firom  the  admirable  thongh  not  over  complinMntary  sketches 
of  ^  Punch."  He  kx^  somewhat  broken,  bat  hardlj  so  old  as 
I  expected  to  see  him. 

The  new  parliamentary  palace  is  beautiful  and  magnificent  in 
liie  extreme.  We  hare  nothing  even  faintly  comparable  to  it  in 
onr  country ;  and  long  may  it  be  ere  we  hare  for  snch  a  purpose* 
The   splendid   unsuitableness  of  this  edifice  for  the  theatre  of 

Sve  legislation,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  scarcely  qnestioDed. 
initely  more  suitable,  surely,  would  have  been  the  pure  and 
aeTerely  nmple  Greek  architecture,  strong,  and  calm,  and  cold, 
like  Government  and  Law,  rather  than  the  elaborate,  fantastic, 
and  > poetic  forms  of  the  Gothic — a  style  whose  efiect  is  always 
graceful  rather  than  stately,  and  whose  associations  are  romantic 
and  religious. 

This  morning,  the  Earl  of  Cariisle,  to  whom  I  brought  a  letter, 
with  his  weU-kuown  kindliness  and  courtesy  called,  and  brought, 
in  addition  to  the  great  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  tickets  to  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the 
prorogation,  which  is  to  take  place  to-morrow.  His  Lordship  also 
mvored  me  with  tickets  to  the  London  University,  where,  this 
afternoon,  the  prizes  were  distributed — the  Earl  or  Carlisle  pre- 
liding.  From  witnessing  this  very  interesting  ceremony  I  have 
joat  returned. 

After  distributing  the  prizes  in  his  own  peculiarly  gracefol  and 
affsble  manner,  speaking  some  words  of  praise  and  encouragement 
to  every  proud  and  blushing  winner  of  academical  honours.  Lord 
Carlisle  spoke  at  some  length,  eloquently  and  nobly.  He  was 
followed  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  by  Joseph  Hume,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  a  tme-sonled  old  man.  The  latter  complioAited  Lord 
Carlisle  as  ^'  a  noUe  who  ennobles  nobility/' 

In  the  conversation  during  his  morning  call,  his' lordship  spoke 
of  our  country  with  apparently  most  pleasant  recollections  of  his 
fisit.  He  eiq>ressed  a  deep  interest  in  the  great  problem,  that 
solemn  question  of  our  age  and  land — slavei^.  He  was  readings 
be  said,  a  book  which  bore  upon  this  subject,  and  which  im- 
preased  him  most  powerfolly,  both  as  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  slavery,  and  as  a  work  of  genius.  He  added,  that  the 
style  and  the  story  were  so  fascinating,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
d&fficalty  that  he  could  lay  it  down  before  finishing  it.  Of  course, 
it  was  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  which  is  creating  an  immense  sensa- 
tion in  England. 

I  kaFO  spent  a  delightful  oTening  with  Mary  Howitt — ^a  charm- 
ing, true-hearted  woman,  as  she  has  unconsciously  written  hersdf 
down  in  h«r  booka*    The  poet  Alarie  Watu  was  presenV^md  the 
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painter  Margaret  Gillies.  Mary  Howitt  the  younger,  a  beaatifol, 
namral  girl,  is  an  ardst  of  rare  talent  and  poetic  spirit  I  have 
also  met  the  authoress  Mrs.  Crowe,  a  very  interesting  and  genial 
person,  who,  if  she  has  a  ^  night  side "  to  her  ^*  nature,''  never 
turns  it  on  her  friends. 

July  7. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  we  set  forth  ta 
witness  the  prorogation,  which  was  to  take  place  at  two  o'clock* 
Yet,  though  so  early,  we  found  others  before  us,  and  were  obliged 
to  wait  in  our  carriage  for  more  than  half-an-hour  before  we  could 
enter  the  House  of  Lords.  I  found  that  my  seat  was  one  most 
desirable,  both  for  seeing  the  brilliant  assembly  and  the  august 
ceremony :  it  was  near  the  throne,  yet  commanded  a  view  of  every 
part  of  the  splendid  chamber. 

The  gallery  was  soon  filled  with  ladies,  all  in  full  dress,  jewels^ 
flowers,  and  plumes.  Many  of  the  seats  of  the  peers  were  also 
filled  by  their  noble  wives  and  fair  daughters,  most  superbly  and 
sweetly  arrayed.  O,  the  glory  of  those  gorgeous  brocades,  rival- 
ling the  blue  of  Italian  skies,  the  green  of  English  fields,  the 
bloom  of  Cashmere's  roses,  the  purple  and  gold  of  American 
sunsets  I  O,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  flowers,  fit  to  make  Flora 
die  of  envy,  and  outdoing  Nature  in  a  thousand  unimaginable 
forms  I  O,  the  soft,  drooping  downiness  of  costly  plumes  !  O, 
the  proud  flashing,  the  inestimable  splendour,  of  old  hereditary 
jewels— the  sapphire*  which  seems  to  enshrine  some  serene,  celes* 
tial  soul — the  emerald,  restless  with  some  imprisoned  spirit  of  the 
^  vasty  deep  " — pearls  of  such  liauid  purity  as  the  white-beaded 
foam  shaken  from  the  locks  of  Venus — rubies  of  a  joyous,  lus- 
cious richness,  like  wine-drippings  from  the  goblet  of  Bacchus — 
garnets  of  a  deep,  dark,  less  festive  than  sorrowful  hue,  as  they 
were  hardened  blood-drops  firom  the  heart  of  Niobe — and  dia- 
monds, giving  out  a  haughty,  regal  gleam,  as  they  were  frozen 
tears  from  angered  Juno's  eyes. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  I  saw  many  of  the  fairest  specimens  of 
English  aristocracy — women  of  strong  and  healthful  yet  delicate 
and  elegan#organization — women  of  refined  expression  and  high- 
bred air,  whose  noble  blood  showed  itself  not  alone  in  their 
proudly-bonie  heads  and  delicate  hands,  but  was  eloquent  in 
every  motion.  But,  as  a  faithful  chronicler,  I  must  add  that  there 
were  some,  whom,  were  it  not  for  their  wearing  the  titles  and 
coronets  of  ladies,  an  *'  outside  barbarian,"  like  myself,  would  be 
in  danger  of  confounding  with  the  vulgar  herd — some  who  neither 
wore  their  ladyhood  regnant  on  their  brows,  nor  revealed  its  soft- 
ness and  grace  in  manner  and  movement ;  so  it  is  well  that  the 
**  Red  Book  "  is  explicit  on  the  point  of  their  claims.  Among  those 
conspicuous  for  elegance  and  loveliness  were  the  young  Duchess 
of  Northumberland,  and  Lady  Clementina  Villiers,  the  famous 
court  beauty.  That  most  magnificent  of  matrons,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  was  not  present.  Towards  one  o'clock  the  peers 
began  to  come  in  fiaist,  clad  in  their  crimson  robes  of  state.  They 
are  a  noble  and  refined-looking  set  of  men,  taken  as  a  whole ;  but 
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some  there  are  bo  decidedly  plebeian  in  the  onlward,  one,  on 
beholding  them,  recalls  old  stories  of  cradle  exchanges,  or  feels 
amazed  at  the  measoreless  assurance  of  Nature,  in  fashioning  of 
common  clay  vessels  of  such  honour — in  making  the  patrician 
flesh  and  blood  so  marvellously  like  the  beef-fed  physique  of  the 

people.    The  Duke  of has  a  rotundity  of  figure,  and  a 

ttdl-bloodedness  and  fuU-mooniness  efface,  more  aldermanic  than 
majestic.  But  few  eyes  dwelt  on  His  Grace,  when  there  slowly 
entered,  at  the  left  of  the  throne,  a  white-haired  old  man,  pale 
and  spare,  bowed  with  years  and  honours,  the  hero  of  many 
battles  in  many  lands,  the  conqueror  of  conquerors,  the  Duke ! 
Leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  fair  Marchioness  of  Douro,  he  stood, 
or  rather  tottered,  before  us — the  grandest  ruin  in  England.  He 
presently  retired  to  don  his  ducal  robes  and  join  the  royal  party 
at  the  entrance  by  the  Victoria  tower.  The  pious  bishops,  in 
their  sumptuous  sacerdotal  robes,  made  a  goodly  show  before  an 
nngodly  world.  The  judges  came,  in  their  black  gowns,  and  in 
all  the  venerable  absurdity  of  their  enormous  wigs.  Mr.  Justice 
Talfourd,  the  poet,  a  small,  modest-looking  man,  was  quite  extin- 
guished by  his.  The  foreign  ministers  assembled,  nation  after 
nation,  making,  when  standing  or  seated  together,  a  most  peculiar 
and  picturesque  group.  More  gorgeous  richness  and  varioushess 
of  costume  1  never  beheld.  They  shone  in  all  colours,  and  daz- 
zled with  stars,  and  orders,  and  jewel-hilted  swords.  '1  he  red 
Greek  cap,  richly  wrought  with  gold,  sat  jauntingly  on  olive  brows 
and  raven  locks;  while  high  above  all  towered  the  ugly  black 
hats  of  the  Persian  envoys.  Our  minister,  Mr.  Lawrence,  was 
dressed  with  a  quiet,  simple  elegance,  becoming  the  representative 
of  a  republic. 

In  the  gallery,  near  me,  sat  the  little  Indian  princess  lately'  ad- 
mitted into  the  English  church,  with  the  Queen  for  a  sponsor. 
She  is  a  pretty,  bright-looking  child,  and  was  then  litjrally  loaded 
with  jewels.  Opposite  her  sat  the  handsome  and  ponderous  prince, 
her  father.  Said  Pacha.  He  was  magnificently  dressed — girded 
about  with  a  superb  India  shawl ;  and  diamonds,  for  }he  least  of 
which  many  a  hard-run  Christian  would  sell  his  soul,  gleamed 
about  his  swart  brow,  like  stars  amid  dusky  evening  clouds. 

Lord  Redesdale  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  and  some  busi- 
ness was  despatched  in  a  hurried  and  indistinct  way.  Soon  after 
two  o'clock,  the  guns  announced  the  arrival  of  the  royal  proces« 
sion,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  entire  house  rose  silently  to  re- 
ceive Her  Majesty.  The  Queen  was  conducted  by  Prince  Albert, 
and  accompanied  by  all  the  great  officers  of  state.  The  long 
train,  borne  by  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  pages,  gave  a  certain  sUte- 
liness  to  the  short,  plump  little  person  of  the  fair  sovereign,  and 
she  bore  herself  with  much  dignity  and  grace.  Prince  Albert,  it 
is  evident,  has  been  eminently  handsome,  but  is  now  getting  stout, 
and  is  a  little  bald.  Yet  he  is  a  man  of  right  noble  presence. 
Her  Majesty  is  in  fine  preservation,  and  really  a  pretty  and 
lovable-looking  woman.  I  think  I  never  saw  anything  sweeter 
than  her  smile  of  recognition,  given  to  some  of  her  friends  in  the 
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gallery — ^to  the  little  ladiao  princess  in  especial.  There  is  mn^ 
in  her  face  of  pore  womanliiien  and  nmple  goodness ;  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  wanting  in  animated  intelligence.  In  short,  after 
seeing  her,  I  can  well  understand  the  loving  loyalty  of  the  people, 
and  can  heartily  join  in  their  prayer  of  **  God  save  the  Queen !~ 

Her  Majesty  wore  a  splendid  tiara  of  brilliants,  matched  hj 
bracdets,  necklace,  and  stomacher*  Her  soft,  brown  hair  was 
dressed  quite  plainly — rolled  in  the  neck  as  for  riding.  Her 
nnder-dress  was  of  white  satin,  striped  with  gold ;  her  over-dreaa 
was,  of  course,  of  crimson  veUet,  trimmed  with  gold  and  ermine. 

After  desiring  the  lords  to  be  seated,  the  Queen  commanded  that 
her  ^*  faithful  Commons**  should  be  summoned.  The  members  of 
the  lower  house  are  only  allowed  a  narrow,  ignoble  space,  railed 
off  from  the  chamber,  under  the  gallery,  opposite  the  throne.  Into 
this  they  soon  came,  hurrying,  and  tumbling,  with  a  sad  want  of 
aristocratic  dignity  and  parliamentary  decorum.  While  the  speaker 
was  reading  his  formal  speech,  I  looked  round  upon  the  scene;, 
striving  to  stamp  it  indelibly  upon  my  memory.  The  vast  cham- 
ber itself,  gorgeous  in  crimson  and  gold,  frescoes  rich  and  historic, 
carving  exquisite  beyond  description,  the  pride  and  loveliness  of 
England's  aristocracy,  with  the  emblems  of  its  exhaustless  wealthy 
splendidly  attired  and  decorated  officers  of  state,  of  the  army,  and 
of  the  royal  household,  grouped  about  the  throne,  and  her  upon 
the  throne. 

Throughout  the  reading  of  the  speech,  Her  Majesty  listened 
with  a  cold,  quiet  manner,  sitting  perfectly  motionless,  even  to  her 
fingers  and  eyelids.  The  Iron  Duke>  standing  at  her  left,  bent  and 
trembled  slightly,  supporting,  with  evident  difficulty,  the  ponderous 
sword  of  state.  Prince  Albert,  sitting,  tall  and  soldier-like,  in  bis 
handsome  field  marshal's  uniform,  looked  nonchalant  and  serene, 
and  only  needed  his  meerschaum  to  make  up  a  perfect  picture  of 
German  placidity.  The  Earl  of  Derby  held  the  crown  on  its 
crimson  cushion,  gracefully,  like  an  accomplished  waiter  present- 
ing an  ice.  That  crown  smote  on  the  eye  with  its  intolerable 
bri^tness.^  The  wondrous  costly  jewels  seemed  to  throb  with 
life,  the  undying  life  of  light  O  immortal  stones,  on  how  many 
scenes  like  this  have  ye  looked,  with  your  cold  gleaming  eyes, 
mocking  alike  the  proud  flash  in  the  bold  eyes  of  mighty  kings, 
and  the  smiling  light  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  fair  queens — mocking^ 
indeed,  all  the  passing  power,  and  the  perishing  glory  ye  are 
meant  to  adorn  and  emblazon,  and  the  mournful  mortality,  the 
deathward  throbbing,  of  the  brows  ye  encircle  ! 

After  the  reading  of  this  speech,  certain  bills  were  read  to  Her 
Majesty  for  her  assent ;  which  she  gave  each  time  with  a  gracious 
bow,  shaking  sparkles  from  her  diamond  tiara  in  dewdrops  of 
light  At  every  token  of  royal  acquiescence,  a  certain  personage, 
whom  I  took  for  a  herald,  bowed  low  towards  the  Queen,  tb^i 
performed  a  similar  obeisance  towards  the  Commons,  crying,  in  a 
narsh,  an  utterly  indescribable  voice,  ^  La  Seine  le  vetU."*  This 
ceremony  gone  through  with,  the  lord  chancdlor,  kneeling  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  presented  a  copy  of  the  royal  apeech. to  the 
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Qneeo,  wbieh  she  proceeded  to  reed  in  a  maimer  perfectlj 
ample,  yet  dignified,  and  in  a  roice  singular! j  melodious  and  dis- 
tinct Finer  reading  I  never  beard  anjwbere ;  erery  syllable  was 
clearly  enoncialed,  and  ibe  empbasia  fell  witb  unerring  precision 
upon  the  ri^t  virord. 

Tbe  lord  cbanceUor  baring  formally  announced  tbat  parliament 
stood  prorogued  until  tbe  20tb  of  August,  Her  Majesty  roAe  as 
9ML]eatically  as  could  be  expected  of  one  more  remarkable  for  rosy 
plumptitude  tban  regal  altitude*  Prince  Albert  took  his  place  at 
her  side — tbe  crown-bearer  took  bis  in  front — tbe  train-bearers 
took  theirs  in  tbe  rear ;  tbe  royal  procession  formed,  swept  slowly 
S[}rtb,  tbe  brilliant  bouse  broke  up  and  followed;  and  so  the- 
splendid  pageant  passed  away — faded  like  a  rision  of  poetry,  or  a 
fiiijry  encbanUnenl. 

Most  of  OS  were  obliged  to  wait  a  long  time  in  tbe  anteroom 
before  we  could  gain  tbe  staircase  where  our  carriages  weie  an- 
nounced, because  of  tbe  mighty  inward  rush  of  tbe  people  from 
tbe  corridors,  eager  to  get  a  sight  even  of  tbe  empty  chamber,  so 
lately  glorified  by  the  presence  of  nobility,  and  sanctified  by  tbe 
breathings  of  royalty.  It  was  in  vain  tbat  gentlemanly  ushers 
waved  the  official  rod^  and  strove  to  preserve  order — in  vain  tbe 
awful  policemen,  pale  witb  shocked  loyalty,  shouted,  ^^  Make  way 
for  the  peers  and  peeresses."  Tbe  curious  crowd  came  surgiug  in, 
and  tbe  bonneted  wives  of  citizens  elbowed  tbe  coroneted  wives  of 
dukes,  and  tradesmen  got  entangled  in  the  ermined  robes  of  peers. 
One  poor  old  man  was  rudely  jostled  against  me.  I  looked  up 
commiseratively  into  bis  face,  and  it  was  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington  I 
It  was  four  o'clock  ere  we  reached  home,  and  yet  we  were  by  no 
means  the  last  to  get  away. 

After  dinner  we  went,  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  to  see  per- 
formed ^^The  Bari)er  of  Seville,''  witb  Madame  de  La  Grange,  a 
fine  French  singer,  as  Ronna;  Signer  de  Bassini,  as  Figaro;  and 
tbe  great  Lablacbe,  as  Doctor  Bartolo.  Tbe  first  bass  singer  ol 
tbe  world  is  an  enormous  man — a  monster  of  melody,  who  spouts 
up  columns  of  sound  from  tbe  '*  vasty  deep"  of  bis  immense  lungs, 
and  whelms  you  in  tbe  flood. 

Early  on  &e  second,  one  of  the  loveliest  mornings  that  ever 

dawned,  I  set  out,  with  Mr.  F and  a  few  choice  English 

friends,  for  a  day  at  Albury,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tupper  -  a  poet 
whose  manners  are  as  popular  as  bis  works,  and  whose  hospitality 
is  as  ^  proverbial "  as  bis  "  philosophy."    Our  party  consisted  of 

Mr.  F ,  F B ,  a  London  merchant,  yet  a  poet,  and  a 

friend  of  poets,  a  lover  and  a  generous  patron  of  art,  a  politician 
of  bigb-toned  liberality,  a  warm-hearted  man,  and,  what  was  the 
crown  of  all  virtues,  on  an  occasion  like  ours,  an  admirable  hu- 
mourist ;  Mrs.  B ,  bis  charming  wife,  and  "  little  Frank,"  a 

blue-eyed,  fiiir-baired  beauty  of  a  boy ;  Mr.  Durham,  the  young 
sculptor,  to  whom  we  owe  the  noblest  bust  of  Jenny  Lind; 
Camilla  Crosland,  the  delightful  authoress,  whom  we  know  well 
under  ber  maiden  name  of  Toulmin  ;  and  Mr.  Jordan,  or  ^*  old 
Jordan,"  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  a  man  of  nearly  seventy  yeanu 
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yet  retaining  tbe  joyous  spirit  of  seventeen,  one  of  the  finest  wils 
and  most  remarkable  personages  of  his  time. 

From  the  station  at  Guildford  we  drove  to  Albuiy,  about  a  mile, 
through  the  most  delicious  lanes,  past  streams,  and  little  lakes — 
altogether  one  of  the  pleasantest  drives  I  ever  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Tupper's  place  is  the  very  ideal  home  of  a  poet — sheltered 
in  a  lovely  valley,  embowered  in  noble  trees,  clambered  over  by- 
vines,  and  illuminated  with  roses.  The  house  itself  is  quaintlj 
beautiful  outwardly  and  inwardly,  finished  and  fiimished  wii^ 
simple  elegance  and  much  artistic  taste. 

O,  what  a  golden  day  they  ms^de  for  us — our  genial  host,  his 
lovely  wife,  and  their  children  that  are  children  I  What  pleasant 
talks  we  had  in  the  library;  what  walks  in  the  garden;  what 
frolics  with  the  little  ones  in  the  hay-field ;  what  a  merry,  noisy, 
nonsensical  time  over  our  dinner;  and  what  a  glorious  ramble 
through  green  woodland  paths  afterwards  I  O  for  a  Joshua  to 
have  laid  an  injunction  on  the  sun,  which,  even  in  England,  will 
set  at  last !  On  our  return  drive  we  threw  mournful  ^nces  on 
the  beautiful  country  which  had  so  charmed  us  in  the  morning, 
and  grieving  that  we  should  see  its  face  no  more.  We  took  leave 
of  our  host  and  his  handsome  little  son  at  the  station  most  regret* 
fully;  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  our  party  were 
guilty  of  several  bad  puns  up  to  the  last  sad  moment. 

On  our  way  back  to  town,  Mrs.  Crosland — with  whom,  by  the 
by,  I  had  become  deeply  interested  during  the  day — pointed  out 
to  me  Ryegate,  the  place  where  Eugene  Aram  was  usher  in  a 
school. 

.  The  day  following,  I  again  went  into  the  country  with  my  good 

friend  F ,  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Mitford.    Ano&er  morning  of 

soft  airs  and  surpassing  beauty,  as  though  sent  to  favour  our 
homage  to  one  of  the  truest  poets  of  nature.  We  passed  in  sight 
of  Windsor  Castle,  which  shows  gloriously  even  from  afar.  I 
wish  I  could  give  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  gorgeous  efiect  produced 
by  the  wild  poppies  in  bloom  along  our  way.  The  embankment 
of  the  railroad  was  crimson  with  them  for  miles,  and  seemed 
rushing  by  us  like  a  river  of  blood. 

We  left  the  rail,  and  took  an  open  carriage  at  Reading,  a  quaint 
old  place,  containing  some  venerable  abbey  ruins.  ^^  7%r^  Mile 
Cross^^  the  immortal  ^'  our  village ''  of  the  sketches,  is  some  miles 
from  this  town,  but  the  poetess  does  not  now  reside  there,  having 
removed  to  a  simple  little  cottage  at  SuHJtU&wfieldj  k  mile  or  two 
away.  We  drove  through  "Our  Village,''  however,  and  passed 
her  old  home ;  and  every  field,  and  lane,  and  house,  ana  shop 
was  familiar  to  my  eye.  The  birds  in  the  trees  seemed  singing 
her  name  over  and  over,  and  the  wild  roses  in  the  hedges  were 
breathing  of  her.  I  gazed  down  her  favourite  walks,  ha&  cheat- 
ing myself  with  the  hope  that  1  should  see  her  strolling  under  the 
green  shadows  with  her  lovely  little  friend  Lucy,  and  her  beautiful 
greyhound  Mayflower.  I  looked  longingly  over  towards  Aber- 
leigh,  and  sighed,  that  she  who  had  made  those  lovely  rural 
scenes  the  haunts  of  charmed  £uicy,  and  places  of  quiet  d^ht, 
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and  refireshmenty  for  thousands)  could  herself  roam  over  them  and 
rejoice  in  them  no  more. 

I  knew  when  we  wei^  near  Miss  Mitford's  home  by  our  en- 
countering a  group  of  her  picturesque  protfgis  the  gypsies,  who 
were  lounging  on  the  turf  at  the  entrance  of  a  lane,  sunning  them- 
selves— a  careless  lazy-looUng  set  of  vagabonds,  who  scarcely 
deigned  to  turn  their  faces  towards  us  as  we  passed ;  though  one 
dusky  damsel  fired  up  at  us  with  her  gleaming  eyes,  from  the 
ambush  of  her  black,  straggling  locks. 

We  were  pained  to  find  Miss  Mitford,  who  has  been  in  a  feeble 
state  of  health  for  some  years  past,  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
illness  more  than  usually  severe.  Yet  she  did  not  look  ill ;  her 
fine  expressive  face  was  lit  with  pleasant  smiles,  and  she  retained 
her  kind,  sympathetic  manner,  and  cheerful,  charming  spirits  to 
the  full.  Miss  Mitford  talks  delightfully,  with  graphic  descriptions 
of  places  and  persons,  firee  dashes  at  character,  and  a  rich,  deli- 
cious humour,  which  you  relish  like  a  dainty  flavour.  She  has  the 
joyous,  outgushing  laugh  of  a  child,  and  her  kindly  eyes  flash 
firom  under  her  noble  brow  and  snowy,  soft  hair  with  all  the  viva- 
city of  girlhood. 

No  complaining  could  have  been  half  so  touching  as  her  cheer* 
fill  resignation  when  she  was  told  that  she  must  not  go  with  us  to 
drive,  a  pleasure  to  which  she  had  been  looking  forward.  Feel- 
ing that  she  had  over-exerted  herself  in  conversation,  we  left  her 
for  an  hour  or  two,  while  we  visited  Strathfieldsaye,  the  noble 
country  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  drove  through  the 
extensive  and  beautiful  grounds.  The  park  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
England,  but  the  house  is  neither  grand  nor  picturesque. 

It  was  with  real  sorrow  at  my  heart  that  I  parted  with  Miss  Mit- 
ford that  evening.  The  excitement  of  the  morning  had  worn  off, 
and  she  looked  pale  and  sad.  I  grieved  to  leave  her  with  only 
her  maid  and  man  servant,  devoted  though  they  be — feeling  that 
she,  whose  heart  was  so  rich  in  tenderest  affections,  should  have 
the  near  love  and  anxious  care  of  at  least  a  sister  or  brother  about 
her  steps.  My  lips  quivered  painfully  under  her  parting  kiss, 
though  receiving  it  as  the  benediction  of  one  of  God's  angels.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  deep  melodious  fervour  of  her  "  God  bless 

you  /"  bestowed  on  her  well-beloved  friend  Mr.  F •;  nor  her  last 

smile  cast  on  us  both,  as  she  stood  in  her  door,  looking  after  us  as 
we  drove  away.  Yet  I  was  much  comforted  in  my  sadness  by  the 
thought,  that  ever,  while  England  boasts  a  pure  literature  and  a 
virtuous  people,  while,  her  quiet  country  lanes  stretch  out  their 
lovely  vistas  of  greenery,  while  her  hawthorn  hedges  blossom 
through  the  pleasant  land,  will  the  name  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford 
be  cherished  and  revered. 

I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  Miss  Mitford  leads  a  solitary 
or  dull  life.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  many  of  the  nobility,  as  well 
as  her  countless  literary  firiends,  honour  themselves  by  showing  her 
every  possible  attention  and  kindness. 
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The  Tower. 

July  13. 

On  Tuesday  I  dined  with  Sir  Thomas,  or  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd, 
18  I  believe  this. is  the  higher  title.  The  poet  is  a  most  kindly, 
quiet^  unpreteodiDg  man,  and  converses  agreeably,  though  with 
occasional  wanderings  of  thought^  and  lapses  into  a  sort  of  ejacu- 
latory  dreaminess. 

On  Wednesday,  with  my  good  friend  Mr.  B for  a  cicerone, 

I  visited  Newgate  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  There  were, 
comparatively,  few  criminals  in  the  prison,  but  they  were  hard. 
Heaven-forgotten  looking  creatures.  I  think  I  never  saw  human 
eyes  which  had  so  lost  every  ray  of  the  primal  soul  light,  seeming 
to  give  out  only  a  deathly,  pestilential  gleam  from  moral  vilenesa 
ajpd  corruption — faces  into  which  all  evil  passions  were  so  stamped 
as  by  the  iron  hoof  of  Satan  himself.  My  very  soul  shuddered 
and  sickened  at  the  sight  of  beings  seemingly  so  helpless,  hopeless, 
and  redemptionless ;  yet  I  dared  not  despair,  remembering  that  I 
stood  on  ground  hallowed  by  the  labours  of  EUzabeth  Fry,  remem- 
bering what  wonders  of  repentance  and  redemption  she  had  all 
singly  and  silently  wrought,  with  her  holy  faith,  her  patient  en- 
durance, and  that  ^^  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear.'' 

Newgate  is  a  black,  gloomy  place,  darkened  as  by  the  thick 
shadows  of  innumerable  miseries  and  crimes,  and  terrible  in  the 
array  of  chains,  and  bolts,  and  ponderous  iron  doors — where  narrow 
stone  stairways,  and  noisome  cells,  and  long,  low,  chill  passages, 
fill  one  with  shivering  horror.  Yet  this  was  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Howard.  Surely  in  nothing  is  the  progress,  the  enlighten- 
ment, and  the  leniency  of  the  age  m*ore  marked  than  in  prison 
construction  and  discipline.     Thank  Heaven  for  the  token  ! 

Our  guide  showed  us  into  a  sort  of  gallery,  high  walled  and 
paved  with  dark  stone — a  damp,  dismal,  lonesome  place,  from 
which  I  shrank  back  instinctively  with  a  chill  horror,  which  seemed 
to  come  up  from  the  black  pavement,  and  creep  through  my  very- 
bones.  It  was  the  place  where  the  criminals  hanged  at  Newgate 
are  buried.  On  the  wall  their  initials  are  rudely  cut,  so  that  friends, 
if  they  leave  any,  may  know  on  which  of  those  ponderous  flag- 
stones to  shed  the  bitter  tears  of  their  shame,  the  desolate  tears  of 
their  sorrow.  From  visions  of  hurried  burial  scenes — where  bodies, 
borne  purple-faced  from  the  near  scaffold,  were  thrust  into  this 
prison  chamel  house,  shut  down  into  the  blackness  of  darkness, 
with  the  shades  of  shame  and  crime  keeping  an  eternal  watch 
above,  and  not  a  word  of  pious  pity,  nor  a  sculptured  prayer,  not 
even  a  chubby  cherub  face,  to  exorcise  demons, — my  mind  went 
back  a  few  centuries  to  the  gorgeous  funeral  obsequies  of  sceptred 
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robbers  and  croimed  murderers^  who,  with  abw  religions  state 
and  regal  pomp^  were  laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey^  under 
grand  canopies,  costly  monumental  effigies,  heraldic  signs,  holy 
texts,  and  royal  lavishment  of  praise. 

The  guide  told  us  that  criminab  on  trial  for  murder  were  con- 
ducted to  and  from  the  court  through  this  awful  passage.  ^'  What 
were  the  trial  by  fire  to  this  I"  remarked  my  friend.  ^'  What  were 
treading  on  burning  ploughshares  to  wallung  over  the  bones  of 
murderers!'' 

The  courts  were  in  session.  In  one  which  we  visited,  a  China- 
man was  brought  up  in  evidence,  and  he  took  the  oath  by  solemnly 
breaking  a  saucer.  If  typical,  in  many  cases  an  honester  than 
the  Christian  form. 

From  Newgate  we  went  to  the  noble  old  hospital  I  have  men- 
tioned, where  I  was  comforted  by  seeing  the  poor  and  suffering, 
the  homeless  and  friendless,  skiUiilly  treated  and  tenderly  cared 
for. 

We  afterwards  visited  the  new  Holloway  Prison,  and  the  Pen- 
tonville  Model  Prison,  both  of  which  struck  me  as  most  admirably 
constructed ;  and  the  latter,  which  alone  is  occupied,  very  wisety 
and  mercifidly  managed.  After  Newgate,  these  buildings  have  a 
lofty,  airy,  an  elegant,  and  almost  cheerful  look.  The  health  and 
comfort  of  the  convicts  are  here  studied  to  a  degree  quite  alarming 
to  certain  adherents  of  the  old  system,  who  cry  out  that  all  such 
prison  reforms  are  setting  a  premium  on  vice ;  as  though  even 
baths,  warm  blankets,  wholesome  soup,  and  bread,  were  compen- 
sations for  the  forfeited  freedom.  While  remarking  everywhere  in 
these  institutions  the  perfection  of  order  and  discipline,  I  was  yet 
more  deeply  impressed  by  the  kindly  feeling,  the  humane  senti^ 
ments  expressed  by  the  officers ;  and  I  left  the  prison  walls  more 
hopeful  for  the  criminal  and  for  society  than  I  entered. 

On  Thursday  evening  I  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens  and 
a  small  party,  at  the  pleasant  house  of  the  novelist,  in  Tavistock 
Square.  Mr.  Dickens  is  all  1  looked  to  see,  in  person,  manner, 
and  conversation.  He  is  rather  slight,  with  a  fine  symmetrical 
head,  spiritedly  borne,  and  eyes  beaming  alike  with  genius  and 
humour.  Yet,  for  all  the  power  and  beauty  of  those  eyes,  their 
changes  seemed  to  me  to  be  from  light  to  light.  I  saw  in  them 
no  profound,  pathetic  depths,  and  there  was  around  them  no  tragic 
shadowing.  But  I  was  foolish  to  look  for  these  on  such  an  occa* 
sion,  when  they  were  very,  properly  left  in  the  author's  study,  with 
pens,  ink,  and  blotting-paper,  and  the  last  written  pages  of  "  Bleak 
House.''  Mrs.  Dickens  is  a  very  charming  person — in  character 
and  manner  truly  a  gentlewoman ;  and  such  of  the  children  as  I 
saw  seemed  worthy  to  hand  down  to  coming  years  the  beauty  of 
the  mother  and  the  name  of  the  father.  Mr.  Dickens  looks  in 
admirable  health  and  spirits,  and  good  for  at  least  twenty  more 
charming  serials.  That,  should  he  furnish  to  the  world  yet  more 
than  that  number  of  his  inimitable  romances,  they  would  be  as 
fresh  and  attractive  as  those  which  had  gone  before,  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  confirmed  impression  I  have  of  the  exhaustlessness 
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of  bis  genius,  and  of  the  infiniteness  of  variety  in  Englisb  character, 
of  phases  in  English  life. 

Mr.  Dickens's  style  of  living  is  elegant  and  tasteful,  but  in  no 
respect  ostentatious,  or  out  of  character  with  his  profession  or  prin- 
ciples.   I  was  glad  to  see  that  his  servants  wore  no  livery. 

Next  to  me  at  table  sat  Walter  Savage  Landor — a  glorious  old 
man,  full  of  fine  poetic  thought  and  generous  enthusiasm  for 
liberty.  Opposite  sat  Charles  Kemble  and  his  daughter  Adelaide, 
Madame  Sartoris.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table  were  Herr 
Devrient,  the  great  German  actor,  Barry  Cornwall  and  his  wife, 
a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Basil  Montague. 

Charles  Kemble  is  a  grand-looking  old  man,  animated  and  - 
agreeable  in  conversation,  and  preserving  to  a  wonderful  degree 
his  enthusiasm  for  a  profession  around  which  he  and  his  have 
thrown  so  much  of  glory.  In  Adelaide  Sartoris  you  recognise  at 
a  glance  one  of  that  royal  family  of  Kemble,  bom  to  rule,  with  a 
power  and  splendour  unsurpassable,  the  realm  of  tragic  art. 

Herr  Devrient  is  a  handsome,  Hamlet-ish  man,  with  a  melan- 
choly refiuement  of  voice,  face,  and  manner,  touching  and  poetic 
to  a  degree,  though  not  quite  the  thing  for  a  pleasant  evening 
party.  Yet  I  must  confess  I  caught  myself  more  than  once  turning- 
from  the  lively  pleasantries  of  agreeable  acquaintances  to  regard 
the  thoughtful  beauty  of  his  face,  and  speculate  upon  its  dreamy- 
sadness. 

During  the  evening,  Madame  Sartoris  sang  several  ballads  in  a 
magnificent  manner,  with  a  dramatic  expression,  and  a  sweetness, 
strength,  and  wealth  of  voice  I  never  knew  surpassed.  She  did 
not  astonish  us  with  curious  vocal  feats ;  she  did  not  frolic  with 
her  voice  like  a  child,  nor  warble  idly  and  capriciously  like  a  bird. 
She  sang  like  the  woman  she  is,  out  of  the  depths  of  a  strong,, 
impassioned  nature,  giring  full,  melodious  utterance  to  great 
human  affections.  She  sang  with  a  power  and  a  purpose,  a 
heart-searching  passion,  only  less  indescribable  than  the  won- 
drous changes  of  expression,  the  lights  chasing  shadows,  the 
shadows  deepening  into  night,  then  flashing  into  morning  over 
her  face. 

During  this  evening,  Mr.  Dickens  spoke  to  me  with  much 
interest  and  admiration  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Hawthorne. 
Wherever  I  go,  my  national  pride  is  gratified  by  hearing  eloquent 
tributes  to  these  authors,  and  to  the  poet  Longfellow.  The  me- 
morials of  Margaret  Fuller  have  also  created  a  sensation  here. 
Carlyle  says,  '*  Margaret  was  a  great  creature ;  but  you  have  no 
full  biography  of  her  yet.  We  want  to  know  what,  time  she 
got  up  in  the  morning,  and  what  sort  of  shoes  and  stockings  she 
wore.'^ 

Thus  far  my  experience  of  English  life  and  character  has  been 
pleasant — altogether  pleasant.  Hospitality  more  generous  and 
cordial,  kindness  more  constant,  warm,  and  considerate,  it  were 
quite  impossible  to  conceive.  Oh,  tenderly  do  they  deal  with  the 
stranger's  heart  I  Most  sweetly  do  they  strive  to  console  it  for 
the  lost  home-joys,  the  deep,  dear  aflFections  left  behind.  Ogle 
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Before  I  left  home,  I  talked  bravely  of  the  great  plunge  into 
the  cold  bath  of  the  world  which  I  was  abont  to  take— of  the 
3ew  life  of  entire  independence  and  self-reliance  before  me.  My 
lip  sometimes  qnivered,  and  I  laughed  hysterically  as  I  pictured 
myself  as  ''  the  strong-minded  woman "  abroad,  but  none  could 
know  the  cowardly  sinking  and  sickness  of  my  heart  through  all. 
Tet  thus  far  haye  I  taken  not  one  lonely  and  unsupported  step. 
No  sooner  had  I  reached  the  far  foreign  land  which  had  so  ap- 
palled me,  than  I  found  myself  so  hemmed  in  with  kindness,  so 
guarded  and  guided  by  friendly  care,  that  there  was,  and  is,  im- 
minent danger  of  my  becoming  more  babyishly  dependent  than 
ever.  People  on  whose  good  offices  I  had  not  the  least  legitimate 
claim-^mere  friends  of  my  friends — rival  in  assiduous  kindness, 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  quite  outdo  and  put  to  shame 
all  more  distant  blood  relationship  whatever. 

I  am  at  present  visiting  in  the  family  of  Dr.  J.  Laurie,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  of  the  homoeopathic  school — a  man  of  fine 
scientific  and  literary  attainments^  and  politically  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples. He  is  a  true  Scot,  and  his  bonnie  wife  was  a  Scotch 
lassie.  She,  in  her  quiet  unselfishness^  in  simpUcity  and  earnest 
truthfulness  of  character,  as  well  as  in  shrewd  judgment  and 
sterling  sense,  reminds  me  of  Jeanie  Deans.  These,  with  their 
sweet  young  children,  have  made  much  of  my  happiness  in  Lon- 
don— ^have  softened  this  new,  strange  life  of  hurry  and  excite- 
ment, with  home  pleasures  and  loving  sympathy. 

English  servants  are,  in  their  way,  a  most  admirable  class — 
going  qmetly  about  their  duties  with  a  perfection  of  system  and  a 
tiiorough  respectfulness,  a  dignified  humility  of  manner,  quite 
new  and  wonderful  to  an  American.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  those 
in  private  families ;  domestics^  waiters  in  hotels  and  coffee-houses, 
are  a  different  class  altogether.  Yet  I  have  heard  an  amusing 
story  of  more  than  Yankee  coolness  and  independence  displayed 
by  one  of  the  pampered  retainers  of  a  high  dignitary  of  the 
chiirch.  The  fiuthful,  old-fashioned  man-servant  of  a  country 
clergyman,  on  a  visit  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  told  his  master 
that,  while  sitting  one  morning  in  the  servants'  hall,  a  bell  was 
rung  violently.  Near  him  a  richly-livried  footman  was  lounging 
in  an  easy  chair,  with  his  heels  as  high  as  his  head, — for  all  the 
world  like  an  American  Congressman  legislating  at  his  ease, — and 
from  this  comfortable  position  he  budged  not  an  inch  at  the 
importunate  summons  above  mentioned.  "What!''  cried  the 
primitive  and  provincial  serving-man,  *' don't  you  answer  the 
drawing-room  bell  ?"  "  Not  unless  they  persetpere/^  was  the  cool 
response  of  his  footmanship. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  more  with  the  people  than  the  sights  of 
London.  The  town  itself  is  such  a  stupendous  subject,  that  I 
really  know  not  where  to  grappel  on  to  it.  A  few  days  since. 
Dr.  Laurie  drove  me  round  all  the  fashionable  squares,  and 
through  Hyde  Park  to  Kensington  Gardens,  where  we  bad  a 
charming  stroll.  During  this  drive,  I  saw  all  the  finest' town 
residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.    They  are  noble,>  massue 
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^  fauilciiBgSy  but  by  no  meaiM  all  of  great  elegance  or  architeetnral 
beauty.  The  fiuBhionable  squares  enclose  small  parks,  in  each  of 
which  may  be  found  a  towering  statue — some  royal  rigidityi  at 
ducal  petrififtction,  stretching  a  mouldy  sceptre  oTer  the  gravel 
walks,  or  rearing  eternally  on  a  furious  steed.  Begent-street  is 
most  magnificent.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  anything  finer  than 
.the  grand  circular  sweep  it  takes.  Oxford-street  is  also  very 
handsome. 

Town  and  city^  as  well  as  country^  have  been  full  of  scenes  of 
excitement  during  the  late  elections.  These,  as  far  as  I  was  able 
to  see,  were  not  a  great  way  behind  our  own  in  animated  interest 
and  noisy  demonstration. 

The  liberal  party  are  quite  hopeful,  I  believe,  and  confidentlj 
state  that  the  Premier  is  soon  to  rest  firom  his  labours,  and  th^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  hang  his  jewsharp  on  the  willows. 

We  are  having  terribly  hot  weather  here,  and  showery  England 
is  belying  its  reputation.  The  united  voice  of  the  people  is  for  rain. 
Jpropot :  they  tell  a  story  here  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  a  habit  of  responding  with  peculiar  heartiness  to  any 
congenial  sentiment  uttered  in  public  meetings,  and  even  in 
church  service.  During  a  very  dry  season,  as  a  prayer  for  rain  was 
being  solemnly  read  by  the  minister,  his  royal  highness  called  out, 
in  the  emphatic  and  reiterative  style  of  his  illustrious  house,  ''  Bj 
all  means,  by  all  means,  by  all  means  \^'  then  added,  in  a  lower, 
but  still  distinct  tone,  ''  We  shall  not  have  rain,  however,  till  the 
wind  changes.^' 

July  91. 

At  an  evening  party  I  lately  met  the  authoress  of  the  charming 
novels,  "Ohve,''  and  ''  The  Head  of  the  FamUy.''  Miss  Mulodi 
18  an  Irishwoman,  about  twenty-five,  petite  and  pretty.  In 
manner  she  is  quiet  and  gentle,  while  her  smile  and  her  voice 
have  a  sort  of  dreamy  sweetness  about  them  very  peculiar,  and  in 
a  lionised  authoress  surely  most  agreeable  for  its  unexpected- 
ness. 

A  memorable  day  last  week  was  spent  with  the  Halls,  at  their 
lovely  country  residence.  With  a  soft  and  cloudlessly  beautifbl 
heaven  above,  and  all  the  leafy  and  flowery  glories  of  an  English 
summer  beneath  and  around — with  a  charming,  rambUng,  pio- 
toresque  house,  which  was  like  a  fairy  palace  of  poetry  and  art — 
and  above  all,  with  such  a  host  and  hostess,  I  should  have  been 
ntterly,  childishly  happy,  but  for  the  one  shadow  which  ever  falls 
on  the  path  of  the  wanderer — the  one  sadness  which  haunts  the 
heart  of  the  stranger, — the  yearning  want  of  some  loved  presence 
— the  weary  pain  of  a  lost  companionship. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  have  revealed  the  tone  of  their  minds 
and  the  tenor  of  their  lives  through  their  books  with  a  beautiful, 
unconscious  truthfulness.  The  fine  wit  and  humour,  and  wide 
knowledge  of  life,  which  give  so  much  of  richness  and  spirit  to 
their  inimitable  sketches  of  Irish  character,  flow  into  and  impart 
a  peculiar  charm  to  conversation  and  manner ;  while  the  refined 
■testes  of  artist  and  poet  are  jnanifest  in  all  their  home  surroundings^ 
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blending  in  countless  fmns  of  beftuty,  and  taking  strange  freaks 
and  quaintnesses  of  teausy. 

Of  our  party  that  day  was  the  authoress  of  '^  Margaret  Maitland, 
of  Sunny  side'' — a  fair  Scotchwoman,  not  over  twenty-two,  a  modest, 
quiet,  lovable  person,  who  seems  fEurfrom  having  made  up  her  mind 
to  admit  the  met  of  her  own  genius.  Having  wakened  one  mom* 
ing  to  find  herself  famous,  she  believes  the  world  to  be  labouring 
under  some  strange  delusion,  and  accounts  herself  an  immensely- 
tyverraied  little  woman,  after  all. 

On  the  day  succeeding  this  visit  I  first  saw  Joseph  Maszini, — ^I 
liad  brought  a  letter  to  him  from  his  friend  Kossuth, —  and  he 
spent  a  generous  part  of  the  morning  with  us.  Mazzini  is  not  a 
Jarge  man,  though  taller,  I  should  say,  thau  Kossuth ;  he  is  slight 
in  person,  and  extremely  pale.  His  head  is  one  of  the  grandest  I 
have  ever  seen ;  his  eyes  have  the  true  southern  depth  of  darkness 
and  gleam  of  passionate  fire,  yet  are  softened  with  poetic  feelings 
and  are  pathetic  with  all  their  power.  They  are  darkly  shadow^ 
as  by  great  sorrows  and  weary  watchings.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
high,  generous  thought,  the  noble  aspirations,  the  enthusiasm  and 
eloquence,  to  which  we  were  charmed  listeners  that  morning,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  Mazzini  talks  as  he  writes. 

On  Saturday  evening  we  attended  Albert  Smith's  new  entertain^ 
ment,  "  The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.''  So  delighted  was  I  with  the 
wit,  the  fine  graphic  spirit,  the  charming  humour  of  the  bold 
tourist,  and  the  rare  beauty  of  his  panoramic  illustrations,  that  I 
fear  I  almost  made  myself  ridiculous  by  my  uncontrollable  expres- 
sions of  enthusiasm  and  pleasure.  Yet  I  think  those  around  me 
held  me  excused,  and  that  our  entertainer  himself  would  have  pro- 
nounced  no  harsh  judgment  upon  me.  I  know  not  whether  I  had 
most  delight  in  the  tourist's  wondrous  power  of  description,  which 
bears  you  with  him  from  Cbamouni's  quiet  vale,  up — ^up — ^into  the 
awful  Alpine  solitudes — the  solemn  eternity  of  snows — up,  till  you 
hear  the  avalanches  thunder  from  the  far  peaks,  and  look  into  the 
yawning  fissures,  the  icy  sepulchres  of  some  who  have  gone  before 
—-up,  up,  till  you  stand  with  him  on  that  stupendous  dome  of  ice, 
and  behold  mountains,  and  seas,  and  kingdoms  below,  and  nothing 
of  all  the  earth  between  you  and  God — or  in  that  daring,  delicious 
wit,  which  must  have  way  even  amid  the  sternest  Alpine  grandeurs, 
as  the  gay  sunshine  plays  over  the  glaciers,  and  slides  down  their 
fearfullest  abysses. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  attended  service  in  the  old  Temple 
Church,  a  rarely  beaut^ul  building,  but  chiefly  interesting  for  its 
late  wonderful  restoration.  At  the  time  of  Cromwell,  the  curiously 
painted  waUs  and  roof,  the  fine  tesselated  pavement,  and  the  ele- 
gant marble  pillars  were  thickly  covered  with  cement,  for  concealp 
ment  and  preservation.  Thus  they  remained  until  a  few  yeariB 
since,  when  they  were  discovered  by  accident,  and  restored  at  an 
immense  cost. 

After  service,  we  strolled  through  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where 
we  saw,  I  suppose,  about  the  finest  collection  of  animals  in  the  workL 
I  wish  I  could  dash  oS  a  sketch  of  her  stupendous  mayesty  the 
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{preat  elepliantess^  with  the  dam^  little  prince  royal,  the  calf 
elephant,  as  thev  appeared  when  enjoying  themselves  in  their  bath  ; 
and  of  his  royal  highness  the  great  camelopard,  as  he  stood  stretch- 
ing his  interminable  neck  over  the  railing,  impertinently  watching; 
them  in  their  recreation.  The  rhinoceros  revelling  in  his  mud, 
and  the  hippopotamus  rolling  lazily  in  the  water,  are  also  a  pair 
of  *'  beautiful  pictures  to  hang  on  memory's  wall/' 

As  the  apes  stretched  out  their  paws  to  us  through  the  bars  of 
their  cages,  begging  for  nuts  and  crackers,  I  shuddered  with  a  new- 
disgust — ^they  were  so  fearfully  like  the  squalid  little  human  beggars 
along  London  streets.  How  I  loathed  them  for  their  horrible 
mockery  of  humanity ! 

I  saw  the  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  wolves,  and  hyenas,  at 
their  feeding-time.  Each  dined  off  an  undressed  rabbit ;  a  mere 
tidbit,  one  would  say,  to  their  savage  capacities.  They  did  not 
devour  their  delicate  morsels  at  once,  in  hungry  haste,  but,  though 
trembling  through  all  their  mighty  fibres  with  a  fierce  relish,  they 
prolonged  the  p^pitating  pleasure  by  licking  every  drop  of  blood 
from  the  little  creatures,  and  daintily  playing  with  them.  As  the 
keeper  repassed,  and  struck  with  his  pole  on  the  bars  of  their  csges^ 
they  opened  upon  him,  with  the  true  lion  and  tiger  spirit,  as  fierce 
and  untamed  as  it  ever  roared  through  Numidian  forests,  or  howled 
out  of  an  Indian  jungle ;  while  live  flames  shot  from  their  eyes, 
revealing  the  unquenchable  and  ineradicable  hell  of  ferocity  in 
their  blood-nurtured  natures.  Yet  there  is  a  terrible  grandeur 
about  the  creatures,  even  at  feeding-time,  which  fascinates  me. 
The  old  lion  looked  royal,  even  when  sucking  out  the  still-beating 
heart  of  the  poor  rabbit,  glaring  at  his  keeper  the  while,  as  Napo- 
leon might  have  glared  on  his  hated  governor  at  St.  Helena. 
There  were  beauty  and  wild  grace  in  the  attitude  of  the  velvety 
pard,  for  all  the  stealthy  murder  crouching  there.  I  gased  on 
them  so  long  that  lions  were  roaring  through  my  sleep,  leopards 
stealing  softly  on  my  dreams,  and  tigers  glaring  at  me  through 
the  bed-curtains,  all  night  long. 

Monday  we  spent  some  hours  at  the  British  Museum.  This 
sight  is  one  of  my  despairs.  It  is  a  world  of  wonders — an  eternity 
of  curiosities.  The  Elgin  marbles  and  other  ancient  statuary  were 
not  to  me  all  I  expected  them  to  be-— or  rather,  the  woeful  unsuit- 
ableness  of  the  place  for  such  grand  firagments  of  art,  the  want  of 
all  their  natural  surroundings,  made  the  sight  almost  as  painful  as 
pleasurable.  And  yet  I  had  hardly  realized  that  the  olden,  immortal 
grace  could  so  triumph  over  mutilation  and  decay,  and  compel  the 
homage  of  even  the  inartistic  gazer,  as  it  does  through  these  defaced 
and  dilapidated  divinities,  these  armless  Graces  and  legless  heroes, 
these  tailless  horses  and  headless  riders.  So  noble  are  those  forms 
in  the  great  power  yet  perfect  symmetry  of  their  full  physical 
development,  so  free  in  action,  so  grand  in  repose,  so  beautiful  in 
half-barbaric  grace,  that  one  sighs  at  the  thought  of  a  humanity 
so  glorious  baring  passed  away,  and  sees  a  sort  of  sublime  pathos 
in  the  long  struggle  of  Art  with  Ruin  and  Time,  to  preserve  for  it 
even  this  broken  immortality.  r^         t 
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Among  tiie  old  manuscripts  and  autographs  are  sights  to  huny 
one's  heartbeats,  and  make  the  eager  soul  look  through  one's  eyes 
-with  a  diildlike  earnestness  and  reverence,  rare  enough  in  our 
every-day  life.  I  had  not  belieyed  it  possible  that  I  could  be 
agitated  at  merely  looking  on  words  traced  by  the  hand  of  Shak- 
speare,  Milton,  Spenser,  Luther,  John  Enoz,  Charles  '^  the  martyr,'' 
Hampden,  Cromwell,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
others  of  England's,  of  the  world's,  immortals.  I  never  could 
account  for  the  effect  which  the  autographs  of  genius  produce 
upon  our  minds,  except  by  belief  that  something  of  the  soul,  of 
the  spiritual  presence  lingers  about  them — an  influence  which  we 
feel  by  some  inner  sense,  yet  but  dimly  comprehend. 

After  leaving  the  Museum,  we  visited  the  exhibition  at  the 
Boyal  Academy  and  the  National  Gallery.  At  the  first,  there 
were  one  or  two  noble  modem  pictures,  which  charmed  my  heart 
and  chained  my  feet  before  them ;  and  at  the  latter,  I  revelled 
in  my  first  joy  in  the  glorious  conceptions  and  almost  miracu- 
lous art  of  the  great  masters.  Murillo's  Saint  John  seemed  to  me 
the  divinest  of  all ;  but  there  was  one  of  his  Madonnas  so  saintly 
beautiful  in  the  tranced  joy  of  her  divine  maternity,  that  I  felt 
my  knees  giving  way  beneath  me,  obedient  to  the  instinct  of 
adoration. 

Yesterday  I  went  with  some  American  friends  to  Winds<Hr 
Castle  and  Yii^nia  Water.  It  was  a  day  to  be  marked  with  a 
white  stone>  as  having  left  on  my  heart  only  sunbright  recoiled 
tions.  "Windsor  Castle  is  nobler  and  finer  every  way  than  I 
expected  to  find  it;  truly  a  most  regal  residence — the  nursery, 
the  stronghold,  the  temple  of  kingliness.  While  these  high 
places  of  royalty,  gorgeous  with  the  wealth  and  venerable  with 
the  memories  of  ages,  stand  forth  as  the  pride  and  glory  of 
£ngland,  and  the  shrines  of  romance  and  poetry  for  all  nations,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  institution  of  monarchy  is  safe  and  stead- 
fast— pillared  by  the  sacredness  of  the  past,  the  admiration  and 
imagination  of  the  present,  the  involuntary  loyalty  of  the  world. 
The  question  of  *'  What  would  they  do  with  their  palaces  ?"  never 
presented  itself  seriously  to  my  mind  at  home,  in  connection  with 
the  thought  of  the  possible  republicanisation  of  England;  yet 
here  it  comes  with  staggering  force  against  any  such  poUtical 
air  castle. 

We  had  an  order  which  took  us  through  both  the  state  and 
private  apartments,  all  of  which  are  beautiful  and  gorgeous  beyond 
my  poor  powers  of  description.  The  private  rooms  have  the  most 
of  a  home  look,  if  that  dear,  familiar  word  can  be  applied  to  any- 
thing so  magnificent.  The  long  corridor  is  decorated  with  some 
fine  portraits,  among  which  I  was  glad  to  see  that  of  Scott.  Of 
the  rest,  the  most  interesting  were  a  series  of  paintings  comme- 
morative of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Victoria.  Thus  far, 
she  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  painted.  Her  Majesty's  break- 
fiist  parlour  is  hung  with  Winterhalter's  famous  portraits  of 
herself  and  Prince  Albert,  and  with  pictures  of  the  royal  chil- 
dren— taken  ^together,  a  very  handsome  family,     ^/^o^fp 
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room,  which  looks  out  npon  the  terrace^  there  is  a  lovely  view  of 
the  park.  In  short,  whatever  way  the  eye  glanced,  it  met  only 
beauty,  and  luxury,  and  splendour;  and  I  could  but  wonder  how 
those  favoured  ones,  bom  to  the  grandeurs  and  pleasures  of  such 
high  estate,  could  bring  themselves  to  submit  to  the  inevitable 
decrees  of  nature,  and  die  with  decent  resignation-— come  meekly 
down  from  the  throne  to  the  coflBn,  go  humbly  forth  from  the  gay 
palace  halls  to  the  dark  and  narrow  house  of  the  dead.  Yet  we 
must  believe  that  the  kingly  crown  often  presses  too  tightly 
around  throbbing  brows,  till  every  gem  seems  to  shoot  a  separate 
torture  into  the  brain — that  the  woman^s  heart  often  aches 
sharply  under  the  queenly  ermine^ — that  the  heirs  to  thrones  are 
also  heirs  to  all  the  ills  of  humanity — ^that  the  burden  of  mor- 
tality weighs  more  and  more  heavily  upon  them,  till  they,  like 
the  poor  wayfarers  of  life,  stretch  their  tired  arms  yearningly 
towards  Ood's  rest.  In  the  solemn  old  chapel  of  Windsor  there 
is  a  beautifully-sculptured  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  representing  her  in  the  attitude  in  which  she  died — the 
death  struggle  just  arrested,  and  all  its  fearful  agony  stiffening 
into  her  limbs.  The  light  sheet  which  wraps  her  body,  covers  her 
fiice,  but  only  to  reveal  it  with  more  terrible  distinctness  to  the 
eye  of  imagioation.  I  shuddered  and  recoiled  with  horror,  as 
though  from  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  when  I  found  myself  standing 
over  the  dust  of  Charles  the  First. 

The  drive  through  the  Great  Park  to  Virginia  Water,  and  the 
long,  delicious  ramble  through  those  enchantiog  grounds,  are  they 
not  written  in  the  pleasantest  chronicles  of  memory  ?  This  sweet 
summer  place  was  the  darling  work  of  that  princely  pleasurist, 
'George  the  Fourth.  He  was  a  spendthrift,  a  voluptuary,  an 
nnfilial  son,  a  bad  husband,  an  indifferent  father — a  sad  fellow  ia 
many  respects ;  but  he  had  exquisite  taste ;  there's  no  denying  it. 

I  must  not  forget  to  record,  with  due  gratitude  and  just  appre- 
ciation, that  the  retainers,  both  at  Windsor  Castle  and  Virginia 
Water,  are  forbidden  by  Her  Majesty  to  receive  any  fee  from 
visitors.    O,  long  may  she  reign ! 

July  30. 

The  afternoon  foUowing  my  last  writing  I  visited  Stafford 
House  and  the  Bridgewater  Gallery  with  Lord  Carslisle,  who 
kindly  proffered  his  pleasant  guidance — an  illustrious  dcerane. 
Stafford  House,  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  is 
externally  a  building  of  no  remarkable  aspect,  though  of  nc^le 
dimensions;  but  internally,  it  is  beautiful  and  gorgeous  in  the 
extreme — decorated  and  furnished  with  a  perfection  of  art  and  a 
refinement  of  taste  which  soften  the  glare  of  splendour,  and  give  a 
poetic  grandeur,  an  ideal  grace,  to  the  lavishment  of  untold  riches. 
There  is  everywhere  a  meaning  in  the  magnificence,  a  purpose  iat 
the  princely  display,  which  justify  them,  at  least  to  the  artistic 
sense,  and  to  the  love  of  luxury  inherent  in  human  nature.  Every- 
where you  recognise  the  beautiful  inspirations  of  feminine  genius 
ibr  order,  adaptation,  and  arrangement.  Were  I  as  faii  in  mat- 
ters  of  architecture  and  upholstery,  which  I  surely  am  not,  I  might 
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-give  soaie  idea  of  the  ezcpxisite  finishing  and  furniahment  of  some 
of  the  rooms  I  saw.  One  I  shall  never  forget ;  it  is  small  and 
flimply  beantiliil,  pecaHarlj  fresh  and  summer  hke,  from  its  de^ 
oorations  of  water  lilies.  The  carpet  under  your  feet  is  flowered 
iwith  this  sweet  wonder  of  aquatic  loteliness,  this  floral  Venus 
Aphrodite,  this  censer  of  purest  fragrance,  swung  by  the  water 
nymphs  under  the  waves.  It  hangs  above  us  in  lamps,  and 
through  the  large  window  we  see  it  shining  near,  in  the  form  of 
a  fountain. 

Stafford  House  is  not  so  rich  in  painting  and  statuary  as  some 
Xiondon  mansions;  yet  it  has  many  charming  pictures,  and  the 
walls  of  one  noUe  apartment  are  enriched  by  several  Murillos.  I 
must  confess  to  an  absorbing  admiration  of  Murillo's  Vilnius. 
They  have  not  the  meek-eyed  fairness,  the  innocent,  ignorant, 
lamb-Uke  saintliness  of  the  Madonnas  of  the  Italian  masters ;  but 
fhey  have  a  rich,  dark-blooded  life,  a  luscious  ripeness  of  beautr, 
joined  to  the  deep  fervour  and  high  rapture  of  devotion,  infinitely 
more  impressive  to  me.  With  beings  whose  pulses  throb  with  th^ 
spring  fulness  of  healthful  and  beautiful  life, — whose  senses  are  all 
open  to  the  flood  tide  of  human  passions, — with  natures  formed 
for  love  and  luxury,  pleasure  and  power,  holiness  is  of  some  worth, 
because  bought  with  a  price,  and  the  saintly  glory  tenfold  more 
glorious  for  the  heroic  renunciation  which  went  before.  There- 
fore do  I  love  the  Madonnas  of  Murillo,  for  their  glowing  and 
gorgeous  womanhood — not  sinless  born,  not  saintly  because  of  a 
passionless  organization,  but  sanctified  by  election  to  the  divine 
maternity — with  all  the  languid  fires  of  loving  eyes  turned  hea- 
venward, kindled  in  holy  aspirations,  and  the  sighs  of  passion 
dianged  to  prayers.  So  rich  and  splendid  is  the  character  of 
their  beauty,  that  sometimes  on  looking  at  one,  you  mi^ht  fancy 
her  heathen  Cytherea  turned  Christian,  with  ail  her  roguish  Loves 
changed  into  smiling  Cherubs — except  that  they  have  all  pro- 
founder  depth  and  nobler  breadth  of  life  than  any  Venus.  Oth^ 
pictures  may  touch  my  heart  or  exalt  my  spirit  more ;  but  Mu- 
rillo's throng  my  pulses  with  a  peculiar  passionate  emotion. 

There  are  many  admirable  modern  paintings  at  Stafford  House, 
chiefly  portraits ;  ansong  which  are  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of 
the  magnificent  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Hers  is  a  beauty  so 
peerless  and  perfect,  that  Time  himself  has  reverenced  it,  and  ever 
left  some  new  majestic  grace  where  he  stofe  away  a  youthful 
bloom.  She  is  a  woman  worthy  to  have  sat  to  the  Spanish  prince 
of  painters,  to  have  had  her  loveliness  wedded  in  immortality  with 
.Murillo's  art.  The  youngest  daughter  of  the  house,  the  Lady 
Constance  Grosvenor  (name  of  Marquis  of  Westminster),  is  ex- 
ceedingly lovely ;  but  her  beauty  is  delicate  and  tender,  not  of  the 
rich  and  regal  type  of  her  noble  mother. 

From  Stafford  House  we  went  to  Bridgewater  House,  which  is 
.  near  by,  to  see  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Ellesmere,  and  known  as  the  Bridgewater  Ghiliery.  The  first 
tiling  which  met  the  eye,  on  entering  tlie  grand  hall,  was  Foley's 
beautiful  marble  group  ot  Ino  and  the  infant  Bacchus,  ^he  glass 
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roof  above  the  great  hall  is  set  with  prisms,  so  that  as  the  efful- 
gent suulight  beithed  the  fair  Ino  in  all  the  gorgeous  primal 
colours,  she  seemed  like  a  descended  Iris,  ctmdumie  upon  the 
flowery  earth.  I  know  not  what  .is  before  me,  but  I  do  not 
believe  I  shall  see  an}i;hing  in  ancient  sculpture  more  gracefdl 
than  the  uplifted  right  arm  of  Ino,  holding  the  grapes  above  the 
eager-mouthed  Bacchus. 

Lord  Carlisle,  perhaps  a  little  unwisely,  led  me  first  to  the 
Raphaels,  of  which  there  are  four — three  Holy  Families,  and  one 
Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms.  That  moment 
swung  wide  before  me  the  gates  of  a  new,  a  higher  world  of  art 
^-but  I  as  yet  stand  upon  the  threshold,  half  dazzled  by  the 
interior  brightness.  To  Raphael  it  seems  no  poetic  extravagance, 
no  sacrilegious  enthusiasm,  to  apply  the  term  divine.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  one  can  look  on  his  pictures  long  enough  t-o  get  at 
their  soul  without  believing  him  to  have  been  often  visited  with 
celestial  inspirations;  that,  by  close  and  holy  communion  with 
Heaven,  he  obtained  the  secrets  of  creative  power — and  that  thus 
visions  of  transcendent  purity,  of  seraphic  loireliness  and  divine 
beatitude,  were  vouchsirfed  to  him.  So  peculiarly  pure  and 
peaceful  is  the  atmosphere  of  his  works,  that  one  half  believes 
them  canopied  by  angel  wings.  The  holiness  of  the  pictures  of 
which  I  have  spoken  is  the  more  impressive  from  its  contrast  with 
the  splendid  sensuousness  and  sumptuousness  of  Titian's  Diana 
and  her  Nymphs  interrupted  at  the  Bath  by  Actaeon;  Diana  and 
Calisto ;  Venus  rising  from  the  Sea.  Titian,  it  seems  to  me,  was 
essentially  a  heathen  painter,  revelling  in  all  the  refinements  of 
natural  and  physical  beauty,  his  highest  raptures  seldom  rising 
above  the  half-sensual,  half-poetic  joys  of  Olympus,  and  his 
noblest  visions  taking  in  but  the  nude  graces  and  entrancing 
beauties  of  goddesses  and  nymphs.  His  colouring  is  so  wondrously 
soft,  yet  rich  and  radiant,  his  figures  are  of  such  surpassing  grace 
and  voluptuous  loveliness,  that  I  should  suppose  the  young, 
.  passionate,  and  impressible,  must,  in  gazing  on  them  long,  feel 
the  moral  sense  grow  bewildered,  and  reel  with  the  intoxication  of 
their  subtle  sensuality.  How  different  is  it  with  the  works  of 
Raphael,  over  which  the  religious  master's  reverent  genius  threw 
a  calm  and  heavenly  purity  I  Of  the  Holy  Families  of  Raphael 
in  the  Ellesmere  coUection,  I  like  best  the  one  known  as  La  Belle 
Vierge,  in  which  the  young  St.  John  is  paying  homage  to  the 
Saviour.  The  Virgin  here  is  worthy  of  the  high  office  to  which 
she  was  called — a  tenderly  majestic  figure,  and  beautiful  beyond 
compare.  She  is  standing  with  the  youthful  Jesus  before  her. 
The  young  St.  John  is  a  most  glorious  figure.  As  he  stands, 
slightly  bent,  before  his  Master,  the  rich,  brown  hue  of  his 
complexion  contrasted  with  the  golden-haired  fairness  of  the 
Redeemer,  with  his  dark  face  kindled  with  the  rapt  joy  of  loving 
adoration,  no  humble  kneeling,  no  prone  prostration,  no  meek 
kissing  of  the  feet  could  express,  such  fealty,  such  reverence,  such 
acceptation  and  worship.  Not  the  eyes  and  the  smile  alone,  but 
every  line  and  curve  of  the  beauteous  f(»rm,  utters  ^^Mff  Lord  and 
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wuf  Godl^'  Then  the  t^idor,  uneonscioas  sovereignty^  the  gentie^ 
almost  Aj,  acceptance  of  homage,  the  bndding  divinitj  of  the 
young  Chnsty  are  wondrous  to  behold.  I  cannot  like  the  St.  Joseph 
in  tUs  picture;  he  seems  to  me  an  ungracious  old  man,  devoid  of 
true  yenerableness.  There  is  a  Pahna  Yecchio  in  this  collection 
which  I  like,  especially  for  the  St.  Joseph,  who  is  younger  and 
handsomer  than  any  other  I  have  seen.  Why  the  husband  of 
Mary  should  be  made  such  a  grizzly-bearded  old  patriarch  of,  I 
never  could  conceive.  It  certainly  strikes  the  unartistic  as  a  most 
unsuitable  alliance.  I  lingered  long  before  Domenichino's  Christ 
bearing  his  Cross,  and  Vision  of  St.  Frands ;  a  Landscape  by 
Claude  Lorraine,  and  one  by  Salvator  Kosa;  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Corr^gioj  Christ  on  the  Cross,  by  Annibal  Caracci;  and 
Ouido  Beni's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Albert  Cuyp's  Landing 
of  Prince  Maurice  at  Dovt  would  of  itself  fill  a  room  with  sunlight 
and  splendour ;  and  the  great  Marine  View  of  Turner  you  cannot 
gaze  on  without  feeling  the  roll  of  heavy  seas,  the  rush  of  sprayey 
winds — without  he^ng  the  rattling  of  cordage,  the  surge  of  sails, 
and  the  wild  tumult  of  the  surrounding  storm.  Paul  De  la 
Boche^s  superb  and  most  pathetic  picture  of  Charles  the  First  in 
the  Gnard  Boom  almost  made  me  a  loyalist,  and  an  execrater  of 
my  ronghhewn  hero,  Qromwell.  The  majestic  yet  mournful 
serenity,  the  martyr-like  patience,  with  which  the  poor  King 
receives  the  brutal  insults  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament,  and 
the  bitter  grief  and  powerless  indignation  of  his  two  fSaithfnl 
followers,  are  ahke  heartbreaking.  There  are  many  fine  pictures 
in  this  collection  by  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters;  but  they  do 
not  impress  me  very  deeply,  or  exalt  me  above  a  wondering 
admiration  at  their  richness  of  colouring  and  perfection  of  detail. 
I  looked  at  them  all  curiously,  with  frequent  exclamations  of 
delight,  but*  turned  firom  them  at  last  unsatisfied,  and  with 
a  yearning  at  my  heart  which  led  me  back  to  stand  silent  and 
subdued  before  my  Raphael,  my  St.  John. 

While  lingering  there,  I  observed  Lord  Carlisle  greet,  with 
much  cordiality,  a  slight,  pale,  refined,  clerical-looking  man,  who 
stood  near  us.  After  a  few  moments'  conversation,  his  Lordship 
introduced  this  gentleman  to  me  as  the  Bev.  Charles  Eangsley, 
author  of  ''Alton  Locke.''  I  did  not  meet  him  without  emotion : 
for  I  had  been  most  deeply  impressed  by  the  power  and  purpose, 
the  terrible  earnestness,  of  his  writings,  the  heart-crushing  pathos, 
the  fearful  vividness  of  his  pictures  of  misery,  of  the  mortal 
desperation  of  the  struggle  of  the  poor  with  want  and  wretched- 
ness, and  all  the  horrible  shapes  of  sin  and  despair.  You  see  few 
indications  of  the  impassioned  strength  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  genius 
in  his  countenance  or  conversation.  He  is  quiet  in  the  extreme, 
even  while  talking^of  art  like  an  artist  and  a  poet.  I  should  think 
his  mental  life  inwardly  intense,  rather  than  outwardly  demon- 
strative, except  through  the  pen.  He  spoke  of  America  with 
much  interest,  and  with  fine  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  her 
institutions^ 
,  By  the  way,  I  meet  with  very  few  instances  of  that  ignorant 
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of  and  indifference  towards  bar  conntiy  wfaieli  I  was  told  to  expect 
in  England.  The  only  things  which  canse  me  to  bite  my  lip- 
occasionally,  with  merriment,  not  Texation,  are  a  certain  display  of 
geographical  knowledge,  which  pots  me  to  my  trumps,  and  aa 
OTcrplus  of  patronising  praise.  Yet  a  gentleman  did  say  to  me 
lately,  in  the  coolest  manner  possible,  ''Has  not  civilization 
fuhranced  farther  in  the  New  England  than  in  the  other  sti^  of 
your  Union?''  It  was  quite  a  new  sensation  to  find  myadf 
classed  as  '^  an  outside  bari>arian ; ''  for  I  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  was  no  New  Englander.  I  must  say  that  I  am  not 
altogether  pleased  by  the  manner  in  which  American  slayery  is 
spoken  of  here.  People  either  darkly  allude  to  it,  as  though 
fearfully  touching  on  some  family  disgrace,  in  your  presence, 
or  come  down  upon  it,  and  all  concerned  in  it,  with  merciless 
execration,  and  seem  to  think  it  might  be  done  away  with  easily, 
speedily,  with  all  its  evils  and  enormities ;  that  it  is  but  an  ugly 
excrescence  on  the  social  life,  which  may  be  quietly  lopped  off  at 
pleasure,  and  not  what  we  know  it  to  be,  a  deep-seated  cancer, 
near  the  vitals  of  the  Union  itself — difficult  and  perilous  to  eradi* 
cate,  though  more  perilous  far  if  left  alone.  Such  as  at  home 
consider  me  a  fanatic  would  smile  to  hear  me  in  England,  not 
defending  slavery  or  slaveholders, — Heayen  forbid ! — but  demand- 
ing that  simple  justice  should  be  done,  and  patience  exercised, 
towards  us  as  a  nation;  and  reminding  our  judges  that  a  like 
evil  and  sin  is  not  a  half  century's  remoTC  from  their  own  doors* 
Yet  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  this  subject  is  always  or 
often  treated  in  a  way  to  give  me  pain.  There  are  many  who 
have  brought  great  powers  of  thought  to  bear  upon  it,  as  one  <^ 
the  deepest  problems  of  the  age— who  give  us  their  most  generous 
sympathy  and  magnanimous  judgment;  and  comparatively  few 
are  they  who  err  in  this  matter,  through  want  of  reflection,  or 
from  "  zeal  vrithout  knowledge." 

One  day  last  week  I  joined  some  friends  in  a  pleasure  excursion 
on  the  Thames,  got  up  by  some  of  the  city  authorities — Mr.  Francis 
Bennoch  presiding.  We  went  up  the  river  on  a  beautiful  bai^^ 
moving  to  fine  music,  as  far  as  Twickenham,  where  we  were  for 
some  hours  moored  opposite  Pope's  villa.  We  had  dancing,  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  toasts,  sentiments,  and  speeches — altogether  a 
charming  time. 

The  shores  of  the  Thames  are  beautiful,  not  for  any  remarkable 
picturesqueness  of  natural  scenery,  but  for  their  admirable  culti- 
vation, and  a  succession  of  noble  countiy  seats.  Richmond  Hill  is 
the  finest  point  I  saw,  and  that  commands  one  of  the  finest  views 
in  England.  But  every  spot  in  sight  had  been  rendered  classic 
ground  by  the  genius  of  Pope,  Thomson,  and  indeed  of  nearly  all 
the  elegant  English  writers  of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  It 
stirred  up  old  memories  to  glance  into  the  shadowy  grotto  of  Pope. 
I  almost  looked  to  see  the  crooked  and  gallant  poet  come  forth, 
handing  out  the  lovely  and  mocking  Lady  Mary.  I  would  hardly 
have  been  startled  to  have  seen  the  brilliant  trifler,  Walpole, 
walking  daintily  across  the  lawn,  or  Thomson  lounging  lajoly 
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UDdor  a  tree  at  Bidimand,  or  the  ehannihg  Kitty  Cliye  driYing 
past. 

I  have  been  Tisiting  in  Chelsea  for  the  week  past,  for  the  sake  of 
quiet  and  repose.  Here  it  is  almost  as  qniet  as  the  country  at 
nighty  and  would  be  during  tHe  day^  but  for  the  usual  suburban 
superabundance  of  noisy  infancy  next  door^  and  an  hourly  liability 
to  the  Tisitations  of  pertinacious  '^  Punch  and  Judy''  men  and 
hopeful  hurdy-gurdy  women  below  the  front  windows.  Near  U4 
is  a  large  warehouse  of  second-^hand  furniture,  where  I  yesterday 
observed  a  downy-bearded  David  and  his  blushing  Dora  making 
their  prudent  purchases.  There  one  can  buy  everything — from 
fiying-pans  to  mirrors,  from  kitchen  chairs  to  family  portraits. 
Ay,  they  will  most  irreverently  knock  you  down,  venerable  gentle- 
men in  perukes  and  powder,  and  stately  dames  in  ruffs  and  farthin- 
gales. There  are  plenty  of  these  worthy  old  people  to  be  had  at 
Tarious  depdts  of  this  kind  in  London ;  so  when  you  go  to  house- 
keeping you  can  easily  furnish  yourself  with  a  few  ancestors,  at  a 
reiy  moderate  price,  and  warranted  respectable. 

Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  with  a  delightfol 

party  at  Mr.  B 's  pleasant  place,  Blackheath.     Among  the 

guests  were  the  Croslands,  the  Mackays — the  hearty,  generous- 
spirited  poet  and  his  beautiful  wife — Miss  Pardee,  a  very  charming 
person, — Sir  Henry  Bishop,  the  composer, — Dr.  Kinkei,  the  Ger- 
man patriot,  and  his  wife,  who  played  an  heroic  part  in  his  escape 
from  Germany — an  interesting  and  accomplished  lady,  who  touches 
the  piano  with  rare  skill,  and  sings  with  peculiar  sweetness,  though 
with  tones  of  mournful  meaning,  and  all  the  vain  home-sickness  of 
the  exile  sighing  through  her  voice. 

This  morning  I  went  again  to  the  Bridgewater  Gallery,  chiefly 
to  see  my  blessed  St.  John  and  the  beautiful  child  Jesus.  This 
afternoon  I  have  been  listening  to  the  grand,  inspiring  talk  of 
Mazzini ;  and  with  a  prayer  that  the  glorious  land  of  the  divine 
painter  and  the  patriot  hero  may  yet  be  free,  I  go  to  my  sleep. 

August  6. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  my  passion  for  horse-flesh  and  some 
mirthful  recollections  of  Bon  Gaultier's  ballads  of  the  ring  led  me 
to  suggest  Astley's  to  the  kind  friends  who  were  enquiring  what 
we  should  have  next  in  the  way  of  amusement.  The  building  is 
very  tine  for  the  purpose,  but  the  audience  on  this  night  was 
neither  lai^  nor  select ;  indeed,  it  was  the  lowest  and  noisiest 
house  I  ever  looked  down  upon  and  up  at,  for  the  pit  and  gallery 
held  nearly  all.  It  was  an  odd  sight  to  me  to  see  baskets  of  cakes 
and  oranges,  and  cans  of  beer  carried  about  between  the  acts ;  to 
see  old  men  and  women,  such  as  with  us  are  never  seen  out,  except 
it  be  at  church  or  prayer-meeting,  young  men  in  their  working 
dress,  and  their  wives  and  babies  in  arms,  all  eating  and  drinking^ 
and  having  a  jolly  laugh  or  a  cosy  gossip  with  their  cronies. 

The  spectacle — "Peter  the  Great'' — was  very  beautiful,  and 
much  of  the  acting  fine,  though  nature  was  everywhere  sacrificed 
to  stage  ^ect«    We  saw  some  magnificent  riding,  under  the 
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direction  of  tbat  illastrious  personage  of  a  m  jsterionaly  uncertain 
age,  Mr.  Widdicombe. 

OnWednesday  I  visited,  with  Mr.  B and  our. charming 

friend.  Miss  D ,  the  immense  wine-vaults  and  tobacco  ware* 

houses  at  the  Docks.  These  vanRs  extend  over  acres,  and  are 
richly  stored  with  the  genuine  juice  of  the  grape,  piled,  pipe  on 
pipe,  on  either  side  of  innumerable  and  seemingly  interminable 
passages — the  delightsome  paths  of  Bacchus,  tbe  pleasant  longas 
vias  of  old  Silenus  and  bis  crew.  Without  a  guide  one  mi^t 
easily  be  lost  in  this  subterranean  labyrintb,  and  wander  for  hours 
in  this  wilderness  of  wines,  find  himself  quite  at  sea,  though  not 
far  from  Port  and  just  off  Madeira.  What  a  horrible  place  of  tor- 
ment in  which  to  confine  some  ancient  inebriate,  without  the 
means  of  helping  himself  to  that  which  his  soul  loveth — wine,  wine 
on  every  side,  "  and  not  a  drop  to  drink/'    * 

From  the  Docks  we  went  to  the  Tower.  This  I  found  fi&r  from 
being  the  gloomy  and  venerable  building  I  had  expected  to 
see.  The  larger  portion  is  of  light  gray  stone,  showing  much 
white  mortar.  This,  and  some  repairs  lately  made,  give  the  whole 
atmcture  a  modem  and  cheerful  appearance,  which  it  requires  all 
the  dark  splendours  and  tragic  terrors  of  old  memories  and  histo- 
rical legends  to  over-shadow  and  render  venerable. 

Escorted  by  a  warden  in  the  costume  of  the  yeomen  of  the  gnard 
of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  you  enter  the  horse  armoury  at 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  White  Tower.  Here  you  see  the 
effigies  of  the  kings,  from  Edward  the  First  to  James  the  Second, 
with  many  of  their  distinguished  knights  and  nobles,  all  mounted 
and  clad  in  the  very  armour  they  sported,  or  rather  supported,  at 
tourney  and  fight.  Francis  Hastings  bears  up  gallantly  under  a 
suit  weighing  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds.  The  beautiful  snits 
of  Elizabeth's  lovers,  Leicester  and  Essex,  are  quite  in  character 
with  the  courtly  splendour  of  those  ill-fated  favourites. 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent,  though  one  of  the  least  ancient 
suits,  is  that  of  Charles  the  First.  It  is  gorgeously  gilt  and  orna- 
mented in  arabesque.  This  gallery  also  contains  countless  curio- 
sities of  war,  all  varieties  of  arms,  and  glorious  trophies  of  battle 
and  conquest.  It  is  a  place  for  English  hearts  to  beat  high  and 
swell  with  national  pride.  Queen  Elizabeth's  armoury  is  the 
gallery  of  greatest  interest.  It  contains  an  equestrian  figure 
of  Her  Virgin  Miyesty  in  the  costume  in  which  she  went  to  St. 
Paul's  to  return  thanks  for  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Here  are  many  curious  weapons,  very  ancient  and  awful ;  such  as 
the  "  Militaiy  Flail,"  the  "  Catchpole,"  the  "  Glaive,"  the  ''  Pole- 
axe,"  the  ''Lochabar  Axe,"  and  most  borrible  of  all,  for  the 
infernal  mockery  of  its  name,  the  "  Morning  Star,"  or  ^'  Holy 
Water  Sprinkler."  The  first  name  comes  from  its  form,  a  ball  <a 
wood  set  with  spikes,  and  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  pole ;  die  ''  holj 
water"  was  the  blood  and  brains  it  scattered  around  when  it  was 
swung  by  a  strong  arm  in  the  thick  of  the  battle.  I  stood  with  a 
sick  heart  by  the  instruments  of  torture,  laid  my  hand  upon  them^ 
studied  the  atrocious  ingenuity  of  their  oontrivancCj  yet  could  not 
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beliere  the  reyolting  truths  that  in  the  reign  of  a  qneen^  a  Teiy 
woman^  one  would  say,  regarding  her  weaknesses,  hnman  forms 
had  writhed  within  them,  human  bones  and  sinews  cracked  under 
themj  human  hearts  burst  with  excess  of  pain,  true  human  souls 
grown  wild  and  shrieked  out  false  confessions.  Oh !  as  I  longer 
gazed  on  these  dread  implements,  with  what  unspeakable  reve- 
rence, I  thought  of  them  who  had  '^  endured  unto  the  end,''  till 
with  lips  stiffened,  and  eyes  impurpled  with  suppressed  anguish, 
till  bathed  with  the  blood  and  sweat  of  extremest  torture,  and  old 
with  ages  of  agony  compressed  into  one  mortal  hour,  the  panting 
life  crushed  out,  the  senseless  body  grew  deathly  still,  and  the 
faithful  spirit  rose  serene  above  its  merciless  tormentors,  above  its 
gloomy  prison-house,  to  rest  on  the  bosom  of  the  Crucified  I 

Opening  out  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  armoury  is  the  dungeon 
wherein  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  was  confined  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  and  where  he  wrote  his  "  History  of  the  "World."  You  feel, 
while  standing  in  that  dark  and  most  gloomy  cell,  a  singular 
mingling  of  admiration,  indignation,  wonder,  and  pity.  Oh  t  the 
unimaginable  humiliation,  pain,  and  weariness  of  such  a  life  to 
him,  the  princely  courtier,  the  brave  adventurer,  the  statesman, 
philosopher,  and  poet  I 

Just  before  Raleigh's  cell  stands  the  beheading  block ;  not  the 
one  used  at  his  execution,  but  the  one  on  which  Lords  Balme- 
rino,  Kilmarnock,  and  Lovat,  suffered  the  penalty  of  treason. 
The  marks  of  the  axe  are  deep  upon  it.  Their  Lordships'  heads- 
man must  have  been  a  sturdy  fellow,  who  struck  steadily,  heavily, 
and  but  once.  The  beheading  axe,  which  stands  near  this  blocks 
18  rusty  and  blunt,  by  no  means  a  formidable-looking  implement; 
yet  it  once  went  gleaming  down  on  to  the  neck  of  the  princely 
Essex,  and  sent  the  rich  young  blood  of  Anna  Boleyn  spurting 
into  the  face  of  the  headsman. 

Within  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  pavement,  lie  the 
ashes  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Anna  Boleyn,  Rochford,  Catharine 
Howard,  Essex,  Northumberland,  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
husband,  and  of  many  others  whose  names  are  crimson  illumi- 
nations  through  page  after  page  of  English  history. 

The  Council  Chamber  of  the  White  Tower  is  a  place  of  great 
interest,  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Hastings  by  Richard  of  Gloucester. 

The  building  in  which  the  young  princes  were  suffocated  is 
called  the  "  Bloody  Tower ;"  that  in  which  Clarence  was  drowned 
the  '^Bowyer  Tower."  We  were  shown  the  remains  of  a  tree 
planted  by  Nell  Gwynn  over  the  young  princes.  The  "  Traitor's 
Gate"  is  a  gloomy  arch;  and  the  church  and  the  "Brick 
Towers,"  the  prison  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  are  melancholy-looking 
buildings.  But  aside  from  these,  the  old  palace  prison  of  Eng- 
land is  outwardly  neither  stern  nor  sad  of  aspect. 

The  regalia  is  a  magnificent  sight,  almost  blinding  one  with  the 
blaze  of  its  costly  splendour.    The  great  diamonds  seem  to  throb- 
with  living  radiance,  like  stars;  the  rubies  seem  melting  in  KXk' 
effulgent  glow,  and  the  emeralds  dissolving  in  liquid  lightGoOQlc 
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HOW   8HB   SAILED   OVBR  THE    BLACK   8BA,   AND    HOW  8HB   BLEW 
UP    AT    8INOPB.      AN     EPISODE     OF     THB     PRESENT     WAR. 

By  Lieut,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Walpole^  R.N. 

Call  the  watch, — rapidly  the  noble  craft  shot  a-head,  each 
sail  trimmed,  each  rope  coiled,  the  breese  quietly  freshening  and 
drawing  aft,  as,  standing  from  the  land,  she  caught  its  true  direc- 
tion. The  watch  below  jumped  down,  glad  to  be  released  from 
work ;  the  watch  on  deck  disposed  themselves  to  rest,  tired  with 
the  anxious  toil  of  the  last  few  days.  All  was  quiet;  and,  dis- 
missing the  ofScer  of  the  watch,  I  walked  the  solitary  deck. 
Astern,  the  lofty  land  loomed  darkly  through  the  haze  of  the  fast- 
dosing  evening;  bright  lights  twinkled  on  the  mountain-side, 
but  the  rapidly-increasing  distance  soon  drowned  them  in  the 
ocean.  The  pretty  "  Jemili  ^'  speeds  on  her  way,  pettishly  thrusting 
aside  the  tiny  waves,  as  her  sharp  bow  cuts  their  waters.  High 
swelled  my  exile  heart;  bright  hopes  were  stirring  within  me. 
Captain  of  a  vessel  of  war,  albeit  only  second,  still  all  virtual 
<K>mmaild  was  mine ;  for  the  captain  knew  little,  and  cared  less — 
so  no  blame  rested  on  him,  he  was  content.  Well  were  my  exer- 
tions repaid ;  months  of  drill  and  management  had  worked  np 
the  raw  material  of  which  the  crew  had  been  composed,  into  fair 
•efficiency;  and  they  were  perfect  at  least  in  the  first  lesson — 
obedience  to  command.  By  care  and  attention  their  prejudices 
had  been  overcome;  their  bigotry  directed,  and  fanaticism  led, 
nntil  each  deemed  the  Capitaine,  all  Giaour  though  he  was,  their 
kind  friend  and  steady  protector.  No  crew  had  so  much  pay,  or 
auch  full  rations ;  few  such  hard  work,  certainly,  but  none  so  much 
rest;  and  though  the  rule  was  of  iron,  it  pressed  evenly,  and 
their  leader  never  spared  his  own  toil.  Long  familiar  with  the 
ooast  and  islands  of  the  Sultan's  whole  dominions,  I  had  known 
each  man's  home,  and  won  his  heart  by  describing  it  to  him. 
Sharing  their  toils,  a  bond  grew  up  between  us;  sympathising 
with  their  griefs,  prophesying  their  success,  exciting  their  patrio- 
tism, they  adored  me,  and  the  vessel  now  was  worthy  of  any 
leader,  even  were  he,  as  I  am,  a  son  of  Venice,  a  descendant 
of  the  great  Bandolo.  Proudly  my  eye  glanced  dong  the  deck, 
scanned  the  battery,  each  gear  in  order,  ropes  taut, — all  ship- 
shape ;  and,  come  what  might,  my  duty  had  been  done,  and  pride 
whispered  loud,  that  the  hour  of  action  would  be  one  of  glory. 
Slowly  rose  the  young  crescent  moon,  so  palely  bright,  so  softly  beau- 
tiful, tinting  the  mountain  peaks  with  mellow  light,  as  it  lingered 
on  their  summits,  and  that  orb  is  the  M^  of  our  cause,  beneath, 
which  the  exile  trusts  to  conquer-*this,  the  emblem  of  tiie  only 
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banner  floating  for  freedom — tbis^  the  faith  he  mast  adrance  to 
breathe.  Close  historj,  forget  tradition^  inToke  no  crusading 
bope^  no  word  of  Chnst  or  Christendom;  the  Cross  is  against 
ns,  and;  if  we  may  pray,  it  is,  that  that^crescent  moon  will  ride 
in  glory,  and  light  us  on,  shining  for  our  cause^  bearing  freedom 
and  hfe  to  Europe  and  her  people. 

Slowly  it  rose  above  the  loftiest  peaks ;  the  Moimtain  of  Mist  is 
enyeloped  by  her  glory ;  well  may  she  throw  bright  halos  rounds 
for  she  lights  the  land  of  the  Tchercass,  the  eyrie  of  freedom,  the 
homes  of  the  brave,  the  first-born  and  noblest  of  our  race,  the 
oneonqaered  Circassians.  Shine  on,  my  Isis,  journey  on  in  splen- 
dour to  the  West,  leaving  behind  thee  glory,  lighting  to  the  coming 
dawn. 

Success,  beyond  my  utmost  hopes  had  crowned  my  enterprise; 
the  mission  so  delicate,  nothing  but  my  unknown  and  unfriended 
position  had  led  me  to  undertake,  had  been  accomplished ;  arms^ 
ammunition,  salt,  messages,  hope,  encouragement,  had  been  con- 
reyed  safely  to  the  coast,  and  welcomed  by  Circassians  noblest 
nobles.  We  had  told  the  tale  of  Islam  at  war  with  Bussia,  of  her 
sympathy  with  them,  and  of  her  prompt  and  energetic  assistance. 
Chiefs  grown  old  in  battle  had  wept  like  children  at  the  news; 
youths  thanked  Qod  that  they  began  their  career  at  such  a  junc- 
ture; mothers  prayed  for  fertility  to  swell  the  heroic  band, — the 
very  children  ciursed  their  youth,  that  debarred  them  from  the 
strife.  The  fiery  word.  War,  had  sped  with  lightning  speed,  till, 
from  the  Kouban  to  Tiflis,  all  were  on  fire  in  the  cause,  and 
Victory,  victory  !  Gk)d  with  us  !  was  the  cry  heard  in  each  deep 
valley  and  mountain  home,^-echoed  on  the  Caspian,  resounding 
over  Dagestan, — blessing  the  messenger^  fresh  hope  entered  every 
heart,  and  nerved  each  arm  anew. 

The  moon  rose  on  the  ocean,  the  mountains  sank  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  the  vessel  sped  impatient  once  more  to  re-enter  her 
native  Bosphorus,  to  rest  in  her  own  calm  home  of  sweet  waters. 
A  sail !  a  sail  1  the  cry  was  re-echoed  from  the  deck,  and  broke  on 
my  slumbering  ear.  It  is  war  now ;  no  times  of  sloth  or  peace, 
and  I  sprang  on  deck  to  take  the  measure  of  the  stranger;  friend 
or  foe?  fight  or  fly, — ^which?  The  wind  was  on  the  beam, — a 
keen  air,  chilled  in  its  passage  over  the  Crimea,  or  in  its  birth- 
place amidst  serfs  and  snows.  The  disc  of  the  rising  sun  rested 
on  the  waters,  whilst  athwart  its  bright  circle  stood  a  black  line^ 
but  for  its  position  hardly  discernible;  a  sea-practised  eye  soon 
made  it  out  a  sail,  and  a  large  one.  Slowly  rose  the  orb  of  day^ 
shedding  light  around,  and  throwing  the  stranger  out  in  strong 
relief.  A  large  vessel,  royals  set,  and  foretopmast  studding-sail, 
lying  a  point  or  so  more  off  than  we  are,  it  must  be  one  of  the 
squadron  fit)m  Sokum  Kalaah;  the  mountaineers  said  there  were 
lour  there,  two  heavy  frigates,  and  two  large  steamers, — prudence 
forbad  a  nearer  acquaintance.  Come,  little  "  Jemili,'^  fly  for  it  now. 
The  vessel  hauled  up  in  dose  pursuit,  following  almost  in  our 
wake,  but  we  rapidly  drew  a-heiul,  and  dropped  the  pursuer,  till 
she  was  but  a  mere  thread  on  the  horizon.    Our  fears  had  scarce 
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tubsided,  wben  the  cryi08e  again:   Where  away?  where? — On 
the  beam ;  and  every  eye  was  directed  to  the  spot. 

The  next  was  an  anxious  hour.  Hassan  JBffendi,  the  captain, 
came  on  deck^  and  sitting  on  the  poop  wrapped  in  furs,  smoked 
his  chibouk,  his  attention  equally  divided  between  the  sail  and 
me, — wondering  what  the  one  was,  and  why  the  other  kept  un- 
ceasingly pacing  up  and  down  along  the  quarter  deck  .(this  is  an 
activity  and  moveability  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  Turk) ; 
at  last,  apparently  unable  to  solve  the  reason  of  the  latter,  he 
removed  his  pipe,  and  asked  my  opinion  of  the  former.  '^Bayerim, 
Capitaine  (by  your  leave,  Capitaine),''  for  so  was  I  called,  ''what  it 
is?''  "A  frigate,  EflFendi.''— ''  Mashallah  I  it  is  God's  work ;  of  what 
nation?''  ''  Her  sails  ar6  dark-coloured, — the  Sultan's  are  white; 
her  bowsprit  has  much  steeve;  her  topsails  are  very  deep,  and  narrow 
in  the  head:  she  is  .  .  .  Russian." — ''Haugh!  curse  him  I  Gell" 
(come  here,  to  his  boy),  bring  coflFee,"~and  he  sipped  the  tiny 
draught,  soon  brought,  as  quietly  as  if  all  Russians  were  where 
Russians  ought  all  to  be.  "  Capitaine,"  he  added,  when  he  had 
returned  the  cup,  and  thanked  God  for  it,  "are  you  sure?'*  "  Sure." 
— "Aferin!  (it  is  good).  OeU,  bring  my  sword  and  pistols;" 
and  he  was  soon  entirely  absorbed  in  screwing  the  flints  tightly 
in,  and  doubling  the  already  too-strong  charge,  uttering  curses 
on  cold  and  Giaours ;  then  asking  pardon  for  coupling  together 
what  was  Gt)d's  gift,  with  what  had,  in  his  opinion,  a  different 
origin,  he  blessed  both,  and  uttered  confused  ejaculations  about 
swords,  resignation,  ramrods,  and  faith. 

Rapidly  the  sail  bore  down  upon  us,  having  evidently  made 
out  what  we  wepe,  and  keeping  up  so  as  to  cut  us  off  if  we 
continued  on  our  present  course.  It  was  with  a  melancholy 
feeling  that  I  watch^  her  approach  and  saw  our  distance  lessened, 
and  with  it  our  chances  of  escape.  By  my  side,  as  I  stood  on 
the  poop  most  anxiously  observing  her,  was  a  young  boy  whose 
education  and  instruction  had  .long  been  my  great  care.  When 
the  first  enthusiasm  of  war  had  fired  the  people  of  Stamboul, 
and  all  were  in  a  delirium  of  excitement  to  do  battle  for  Islam, 
his  mother,  a  poor  widow,  had  brought  him  to  me  and  placed 
him  under  my  care,  saying,  "I  have  nought  else,  but  freely  I 
give  to  God  and  His  Prophet  this  my  whole  wealth,  my  own 
rich  priceless  treasure,  take  him,  and  let  him  fight  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  for  his  Sultan  and  his  faith."  The  excessive  docility 
of  the  boy  had  soon  won  my  favour,  and  all  the  instruction  I 
could  give  he  had,  repaying  my  toil  by  his  intelligence  and  affec- 
tion. So  much  had  he  grown  to  me,  that  I  felt  for  him  all  the 
affection  of  an  elder  brother,  and  hoped  to  see  him  rise  to  a  great 
career ;  he  now  approached  me,  and  touching  his  cap,  a  European 
accomplishment  he  was  very  proud  of,  asked  if  I  wished  the 
Russian  stopped.  "Alas  1  Afi,  that  is  beyond  your  skill,  even  ; 
not  all  the  books  you  hate  so  can  show  you  how  to  do  that." 
"Would  she  stop  if  a  man  fell  overboard  ?'''he  asked,  so  mildly  in 
his  low  soft  voice." — ^"  No,  not  even  that,  I  fear,  would  make  her 
touch  a  rope.  No,  Afi,  there  is  hope,  and  that  is  all."   "  Capitaine; 
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faid  the  boy  starting  in  front  of  me^  his  eye  flashings  his  cheek 
scarlet^  all  his  little  form  animation,  ^'the  time  has  come,  I  feel  it, 
my  mother  whispers  it  in  my  ear ;  tell  her,  Karindach  (brother), 
I  obeyed  yon,  tell  her  there  is  no  Ood  but  Ood ;  God  be  with  you, 
my  brother,  bless  you,  keep  you;*'  he  seized  my  hand,  again  and 
again  kissed  it,  pressing  it  to  his  burning  brow  and  throbbing  heart, 
and  then,  God  of  mercy  1  sprang  on  the  davit  end.  I  was  trans- 
fixed as  his  purpose  burst  upon  me.  One  look  at  me — a  yell  of 
triumph — ''I  come,  I  come,  Allah  I  Mother  I^'  and  he  sprang  over 
the  stem.  I  could  not  move ;  my  very  heart  was  sick  within  me ; 
but  see,  he  rises.  "  Pull  the  life-buoy ;"  it  fell  into  the  surge  astern ; 
"  turn  the  hands  up ;  hard  a-port  the  helm,  there ;  jam  it  down.*' 
''  Haugh  !*'  spoke  the  captain,  dropping  his  pipe  and  sitting  open- 
mouthed.  '^Let  fly  the  studding-sail  sheets  and  haulyards;  let  fly 
the  starboard  braces ;  brace  up,  men,  brace  up  I  tear  the  ropes ; 
ten  thousand  devils  I  the  boy  shall  not  fall  unavenged/'  On  sped 
the  foe,  nor  paused  her  course  as  the  life-buoy  swept  past  her 
.  bow,  almost  beneath  her  lower  boom.  Useless  sacrifice,  ill-fated 
boy — ^angel  martyr,  never  was  purer  or  more  high-souled  spirit 
taken  back  to  its  Maker.  He  floats,  he  floats !  he  gains  the  life- 
buoy, which,  fired  as  it  fell,  rolled  on  the  waters — there  is  hope  for 
him  yet.  On  came  the  frigate — on  like  a  bull  in  his  rush,  nor  started 
a  brace  or  rope.  We  were  a  mile  ahead  ere  she  could  realise  the 
drcumstances,  but  then  round  she  came  with  a  sweep,  studding- 
sails  flying,  and  ropes  adrift ;  the  race  is  closer.   **  Achmet,  keep 

your  eye  on  that  life-buoy,  loose  it,  and Pilot,  take  the  helm ; 

all  ropes  taut — sit  down,  men;  let  not  a  finger  move.*'  The 
awe-stricken  crew  at  once  obeyed ;  her  trim  is  perfect,  each  sail 
stiff  as  a  board,  haulyards  taut  up,  bowlines  like  harp-strings. 
"  Ease  the  jib-sheet,  there;  enough,  euough."  Now  if  she  does  not 
do  it  she  never  will ;  she  steers  herself  just  a  touch  of  weather 
helm,  and  dives  at  the  swells  and  jumps  over  the  rising  seas  easy 
as  a  rocking  horse.  We  had  now  a  good  look  at  the  foe,  who, 
well  on  our  weather  quarter,  kept  away  to  meet  us.  The  vessels 
approached  each  other  rapidly,  but  our  adversary,  too  eager,  loses 
his  weathering.  ^'Now,  petty  officers  and  captains  of  guns,  to 
your  quarters ;  cast  loose  your  guns  and  prepare  for  action,  the 
rest  sit  fast;  gunners  to  the  magazine ;  powder-boys,  down  for  your 
powder;  Sergeant,  put  all  lights  out.  "Afret  (curse  him),"  said 
the  captain,  as  he  looked  at  his  burning  pipe-bowL  "  Smoke  away, 
Effendi;  make  the  most  of  it;  and  now,  my  men,  my  children,"  I 
cried,  raising  my  voice, '' courage  is  good,  but  skill  is  better;  obey 
me,  and  think  (my  voice  choked)  of  Afi,  the  martyr  to  your  cause 
—Allah  bless  him!  "  A  deep  yell  of  "  Afil  Allah!"  was  the  response, 
and  I  felt  they  meant  it,  and  would  avenge  him ;  for  myself,  I 
felt  a  tiger  wish  for  blood  and  strife,  close,  deadly  strife. 

A  puff  of  smoke,  a  bang,  and  a  round  shot  came  hopping  along 
the  waters,  falling  short  to  windward.  "  Up  with  the  colours,  men ; 
nail  them  to  every  mast,"  and  two  officers,  proud  of  the  distinction, 
sprung  up  the  rigging  to  obey  my  order.  The  tap  of  the  toma* 
hawks  on  the  naU  he^ds  was  drowned  by  the  whiz  ot^  second 
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flhot,  which  crossed  our  wake  astern.  The  men  rushed  to  ihm 
quarters  as  I  spoke  to  them ;  obeying  my  order  to  lie  down : 
another  and  another  followed  fast ;  but,  as  yet,  the  range  was  too 
long  for  any,  but  most  uncertain  firing.  '"The  fellow  cannot  fire; 
my  men,  wait  a  little,  steady,  yet  be  patient,  and  when  you  fire^ 
remember,  Mushaver  Pasha,  and  let  every  shot  follow  his  instrac- 
tions.  "Nassar,  Nassar  I  (victory,  victory !)  '*  was  their  shout  aa  thejr 
crouched  in  ready  preparation  round  their  guns.  Again  the  smoke^ 
and  it  ran  along  her  side  as  she  fired  her  whole  foremost  guns; 
and  then,  as  if  no  longer  able  to  restrain  her  impatience,  she  kept 
right  away,  running  down  for  the  corvette,  touching  in  her 
weather  braces  and  standing  right  towards  us.  Nearer  and  nearer. 
'^  Yellah,  yellah,^^  cried  Hassan,  as  he  sat  on  the  poop,  his  whole 
countenance  glowing  with  excitement ;  ''fight,  capitaine,  fight,  firel 
Hell — Jehannum  — Afret — Allah/' — ''Quiet,  Hassan;  an  hour  more 
and  we  are  safe,  or,  if  not,  there  is  all  day  to  fight.**  The  frigate  was 
now  rapidly  drawing  aft,  but  closing  fast.  "  Steady,  steady  at  the 
helm ;  up  with  it,  men ;  the  wind  heads  us/'  and  for  a  second  the 
sails  flapped  impatiently ;  but  off  she  went,  flying  to  the  spokes, 
and  settled  over  to  her  list  as  the  wind  filled  the  distended 
canvass.  The  Russian  was  now  on  the  quarter  and  hung  in  the 
wind,  as  it  headed  her,  losing  a  good  deal  of  ground  before  she  was 
full,  and  her  yards  braced  up.  "  Now  keep  her  full — ^lap  full, 
sailor,  and  let  her  go  through  it.  Hassan,  the  lubber  has  lost  his 
weather-gauge,  and  if  all  holds  we  are  safe.''  "  Afrerim  I"  cried 
Hassan,  and  renewed  his  pipe.  The  breeze  freshened  fast,  the  royal 
masts  tremble  like  bows,  the  flying  jib-boom  points  away  to 
leeward.  "Hold  on,  brave  spars;  hang  tight,  good  rope;  a  whole 
life  now  rests  on  eyery  strand."  Our  foe  holds  his  own  by  every 
nail  in  our  bottom ;  he  rather  gains ;  we  must  cut  away  and  ease 
her;  yet,  stay  one  moment  more.  "  Afi,  I  will  come,  though  I  sail 
through  the  fleet  to  save  you,  although  the  Russian  fleet  all  drive 
between  us.  Hold  to  thy  ark  of  safety,  Afi;  clasp  the  buoy.'' 
But  what  I  it  cannot  be  —  it  cannot  be !  my  eyes  deceive  me 
•^they  are  dim;  yes,  yes,  it  is,  it  is!  she  slacks  her  rigging; 
she  slacks  her  backstays;  there,  there,  they  clear  them  away. 
Why,  she  would  have  caught  us  in  half  an  hour,  and  now  we  are 
free,  free !"  In  her  impatience,  the  enemy  had  slacked  up  her 
lee  rigging  to  increase  the  vessel's  speed. 

"  Bout  ship— steady,  men,  steady  !  Keep  her  full  tor  stays  I" 
Our  deep  waist,  high  bulwarks,  and  ^*eat  raised  poop,  hid  the 
moTcments  of  our  men  covering  the  manoeuvre,  and  their  men 
were  visible,  still  busy  clearing  away  the  lee  backstays  and  rigging, 
while  ours  repaired,  unseen  from  her,  to  their  stations.  "  Ready  O  t 
down  with  the  helm  I  round  with  the  yards,  men ;  haul  at  all  bow- 
lines; come,  haul  all  taut — there,  belay— belay  I  to  your  guns — to 
your  guns!  man  the  starboard  broadside — steady^  men.  Let 
every  shot  tell — ^mind  the  roll  I  a  thousand  piastres  for  the  mwa, 
whose  shot  cuts  his  foreyard  in  two  bits,  or  who  wounds  it.  Ready 
with  the  foremost  gun  I"  Fearfully  near  were  the  two  vessels,  and 
as  the  "  JemiU  "  regained  her  way  on  the  new  taek^  it  becanM 
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evident  she  would  not  pass  two  cables'  length  to  windward.  The 
filiate  ran  on  as  before,  bat  suddenly  her  bow  flew  up  in  the 
wind,  and  she  was  hoye  in  stays.  Not  having  had  good  way  on 
her^  she  did  not  spring  her  luff  readily,  but,  hanging  a  second,  lost 
her  fore-reaching,  coming,  howerer,  round;  by  Providence  the 
breeze  fireshened  at  the  moment ;  a  crash  and  fall,  and  her  fore- 
topgallant-mast  snapped,  fiedling  through  the  fore-topsail,  and  rendr 
ing  the  sail  in  the  bunt  bom  hc^iid  to  foot-rope ;  another  second,  and 
lier  flying  jib-boom  goes  with  the  jerk,  and  the  broken  spar,  teat 
by  the  stay,  bursts  through  the  jib ;  her  way  lost,  she  hangs  in  the 
irind,  her  hands  rush  forward  to  repair  the  disaster,  her  forecastle 
IB  crowded,  our  broadside  bears — she  is  aback.  '^  Now,  sons^ 
now,  remember  Afi — fire  I  fire  I  hang  her,  pilot,  hang  her ;  keep 
her  in  the  wind.  Again,  boys,  again!''  and  the  second  broad^ 
aide,  shot  firom  the  side,  sped  well  as  the  first;  the  raking  fire 
took  its  full  effect,  bow,  forecastle,  main-deck,  all  were  swept,  and 
the  crash  of  spars,  and  yells  of  agony  arose  on  board  her ;  h^ 
helm  shifted,  and  sternway  on  her  the  frigate  cast  to  starboard, 
thus  presenting  her  bow  to  a  third  broadside,  which  told  with 
full  effect ;  but  off  she  fe}l,  and  was  soon  before  the  wind,  and 
rapidly  increasing  her  distance  from  us.  For  a  moment  thoughts 
of  pursuit  and  capture  occurred  to  me,  but  it  was  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. All  beaten  adrift,  worsted  as  she  is,  tattered,  battered, 
crippled,  she  could  take  two  vessels  such  as  the  Httle  "  Jemili'' 
yet.  So  keep  her  full,  and  now  for  Afi,  Qod  save  him!"  The 
crew  east  longing  glances  at  the  retreating  foe,  and  half  regretted 
the  parting,  but  a  few  orders  made  them  bustle  about,  and  then, 
having  secured  the  guns,  they  indulged  in  kief,  and  with  it  all  the 
listless  apathy  of  their  nation  returned.  Achmet,  the  second 
hentenant,  had  lost  sight  of  the  life-buoy  in  the  confusion  and  ex- 
citement of  the  action,  but  now  again  ascended  to  the  fore- 
topmast-head,  and  endeavoured  to  sight  it.  The  vessel  was  edged 
away  a  little,  look-outs  stationed  at  every  point,  and  I  ascended 
to  the  mast-head,  scanning  the  horiaon  with  anxious  glances.  A 
small  Turkish  ensign  had  been  fixed  on  the  staff  of  the  life-buoy, 
and  the  staff  itself  lengthened,  so  the  chances  were  far  from 
desperate.  As  soon  as  the  distance  had  been  retracked,  I  hove 
the  corvette  to,  and  nearly  every  eye  on  board  looked  eagerly 
around.  My  eyes  ached  with  the  perseverance  of  my  gaze,  and 
fancy  fifty  times  deceived  me  into  seeing  our  search ;  but  no,  not 
a  trace  appeared ;  the  hours  wore  on,  and  the  last  rays  of  hope 
had  died  sway,  the  crew  resumed  their  seats,  and  with  pious 
words  and  holy  resignation  exclaimed,  it  was  God's  will.  My 
Catholic  heart  hardly  echoed  the  sentiment,  nor  could  I  answer 
Hassan's  ''  Sellim  Tuslim  (resign  thyself,  and  thou  wilt  be  pro- 
tected)," with  the  proper  conventional  anwering  phrase.  He  then  ate 
his  meal,  and  invited  me  to  join,  thinking  that  my  grief  was  wrong 
and  unseemly.  I  had  just  resolved  to  quit  the  spot,  and  making 
sail  to  pursue  our  voyage,  when  a  long  cry  of  triumph  arose 
£ku  the  forecastle,  *'  Afi  1  Afi  ! "  In  a  moment  I  was  forward, 
and  tkere^  beneath  our  very  bow^  was  the  buoy.    The  ship,  though 
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hoTe-to,  and  her  main  yard  to  tbe  mast,  had  forereached  a  little, 
and  crept  so  ahead,  drawing  instinctiTdy,  may  I  say,  or  proTi- 
dentially,  to  the  place ;  the  quarter-boat  dropped  almost  ere  the 
order  was  giTcn,  a  few  strong  strokes,  and  the  buoy  and  boy 
were  hauled  into  her  stem-sheets,  and  hoisted  np  in  the  boat^ 
and  handed  on  board.  Wrapt  in  the  folds  of  the  flag  lay  the 
^dlant  boy,  his  fez  gone,  his  long  hair  hung  round  the  stafl^ 
which  his  white  arms,  bared  in  his  exertions,  clasped  with  despe- 
rate energy,  as  the  whole  was  handed  carefully  to  the  quarter- 
deck, for  to  separate  the  two  seemed  impossible.  His  head 
moved,  and  one  general  shout  proclaimed  ^'  he  lives  I  he  lives  T' 
The  doctor  now  attended,  and,  keeping  back  the  crowd,  the  staff 
and  flag  were  taken  from  his  grasp,  and  the  body  borne  to  my 
cabin,  which  was  shut  from  all  intruders.  My  own  duties  kept 
me  on  deck,  nor  dared  I  inquire  for  the  patient,  so  fearful  was  I 
of  my  new  hopes  being  dashed  to  the  ground  just  as  they  were 
bom.  Quickly  the  vessel  flew  on  her  own  course,  as  filling  and 
tacking  we  renewed  our  track  for  the  Bosphorus. 

My  duties  were  performed,  and  purposely  every  minutia  of 
them  was  lingered  over  before  I  sent  for  the  doctor;  he  was  still 
with  his  patient,  but  would  come  directly.  It  was  sunset  before 
he  did,  and  with  many  technicalities,  a  form  of  speech  he  excelled 
in,  added  that  there  was  every  hope.  He  was  an  Italian,  a 
most  skilful  practitioner,  and  one  in  whom  I  had  great  faith. 
Unlike  our  countrymen  generally,  he  was  niggard  of  his  words,  save 
the  longest  and  most  incomprehensible  medical  ones :  the  merest 
stomach-ache,  in  his  relation,  became  a  mighty  affair,  and  though 
on  all  other  subjects  taciturn  to  a  fault,  on  this  he  was  over- 
whelming. Men,  in  his  eyes,  were  subjects,  and  everything  was 
subservient  to  science,  and  I  half  believe  he  considered  war  as 
a  merciful  dispensation  for  providing  practice.  As  fellow  na- 
tionists  we  were  much  together,  at  least,  during  the  earlier  months 
of  our  acquaintance,  until  I  found  that  he  looked  on  mankind 
only  with  reference  to  their  constitutions,  scenery  as*  affecting 
health,  water  as  creating  malaria,  and  mountains  as  catarrh  and 
colds.  He  now  disgusted  me  by  a  long  lecture  on  the  probable 
effects  of  excess  of  excitement  on  fair-haired  persons,  and  while  I 
was  in  an  agony  to  see  and  hear  of  Afi,  he  was  confusing  me  with 
long  Latin  words.  It,  however,  appeared  that  the  boy  must  be 
left  alone,  and  time  would  develope  the  rest. 

On  descending  to  the  state  cabin,  I  found  Hassan  diligently 
employed  in  concocting  the  bulletin  of  his  action.  He  sat  upon  the 
divan  which  ran  across  the  stem ;  on  the  deck  before  him  was 
the  scribe,  a  poor  Christian,  who  contrived,  however,  to  repay  the 
humiliation  of  his  position  by  peculating  nearly  all  the  income 
Hassan  had:  once  in  his  debt,  the  latter  had  never  extricated 
himself  from  the  incumbrance,  and  the  apparent  cringing  syco- 
phant was  the  real  lord  and  master.  As  I  ate  my  dinner,  the 
matter  of  the  report  was  in  full  discussion,  Hassan  appealing  to 
his  attendants,  who  stood  around  for  confirmation  and  support  in 
the  wondrous  details  he  dictated  to  the  scrib^^.^.^^i  put  the  atranger 
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&t8t  seen  at  daylight  down  as  having  played  an  active  part  in 
tlie  action,  bnt  retiring  early  thoroughly  beaten,  and,  though  dis- 
Sftasted,  effecting  an  escape  through  her  wonderful  sailing.  As 
I  said  nothing,  and  the  attendants  cried  peki,  he  proceeded, 
aoiidst  many  blessings  on  the  Padishah,  to  recount  how  he  cap- 
tured the  second  frigate,  and  that  I,  the  capitaine,  obeying  lus 
orders,  did  wonders.  "  Waugh !  How  noble ! "  cried  all.  "  Hassan 
lEiflEendi — ^Arslan  min  Islam,  the  Lion  of  Islam !  Generous  as 
'brave.    Oh,  capitaine,  thank  him — say  Mashalla !'' 

''  I  shall  come  upon  you,  Hassan,  for  a  share  of  prize-money,  if 
you  took  her,''  I  said. 

''£h  wallah,'^  he  said,  '^  we  must  sink  her,  then;  I  never 
tKought  of  thi^.  Well,  put  her  down  as — as  a  line-of-battle  ship, 
and  say  she  must  have  sunk — did  sink — ^Afreet !  may  Ood  con- 
found them  all.'^ 

Vainly  I  protested,  and  said  such  untruths  were  sure  to  recoil 
on  himself. 

*'  If  it  is  God's  will,  so  be  it.  You  Franks  know  nothing ;  I 
let  you  command  the  ship,  do  let  me  at  least  write  the  dispatches. 
.  You  don't  think  the  Capitan  Pasha  believes  them,  do  you  ?  Not 
be — making  a  sign  with  his  finger,  as  of  cutting,  takes  half; 
then  another  sign,  half  that,  and  then  again,  until  holding  up  his 
fore-finger,  and  putting  his  thumb  to  the  first  joint,  there  is 
very  Uttle  left,  and  that  is  truth.  Were  I  to  tell  the  truth — bare 
truth,  he  would  say  Hassan  is  a  fool,  or  Hassan  Bey  is  too  old 
for  a  command,  or  Hassan  has  not  seen  anything;  he  is  blind  not 
to  see  the  Russians  are  in  Sevastopol,  the  Black  Sea  is  empty  of 
those  sons  of  Iblees.  No,  Hassan  Bey,  thanks  be  unto  God,  is  a 
sailor,  you  are  his  best  capitaine,  come  and  sit  here,  Ibnee  (my 
son),  and  we  will.  ...  Eh  wallah,  it  is  good,  another  glass, 
and  to  Jehannum  with  the  Moscophs.'' 

*'  Land— land  I"  It  was  early  dawn ;  ahead  lay  the  land, — all 
astern  the  ocean  we  had  left,  and  on  the  ^'  Jemili ''  flew.  The  en- 
trance from  the  Black  Sea  was  shut  in  as  we  were  a  little  to  the 
south,  and  the  mountains,  on  either  side,  dose  it  from  a  distant 
view.  Nine  knots  on  the  log-reel  soon  ran  us  in;  and  as  we 
dosed,  a  cutter  was  observed  under  the  land,  working  up  for  the 
entrance.  ^'A  Russian,  Hassan,  for  a  month's  p&y/'  I  cried. 
"  Aferin !  (it  is  good) ''  said  the  skipper,  thus  involuntarily  closing 
with  my  bet.  Our  colours  were  hoisted,  and  all  the  crew  gathered 
up  to  witness  the  chase.  ^'  Out  reefe,  lads,''  and  the  points  were 
loosened,  the  sails  up  almost  at  the  word.  '^Royals  on  her, 
Achmet,"  and  she  flew  with  the  crowd  of  canvass.  The  cutter  saw 
US,  but  showed  no  colours.  "  Clear  away  the  bow-guns,  sons  of 
Islam — steady,  st^uly  at  the  helm."  Our  adversary  had  meanwhile 
stood  in  dose  to  the  land ;  but  unable  to  fetch  the  entrance,  spite 
of  all  her  screwing  up,  was  compelled  to  tack,  or  run  on  shore — 
an  alternative  the  high  iron-bound  rocks,  with  deep  water  to  the 
brink,  offered  suaU  temptation  for.  She  therefore  tacked,  stand- 
ing out  to  meet  us.  "  B>eady,  forward !"  I  cried,  as  we  got  our 
diiStance.    Scarce  had  I  spoke  when  the  cutter  yawed,  and  a 
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lieavy  sbot  came  ripping  through  our  foresail,  tore  oor  nanasSy 
flying  aft,  struck  the  water  just  aSt^m.  It  shook  the  charcoal  omk 
of  Hassan's  pipe,  who  cursed  the  shot's  mother  as  his  servant  re- 
adjusted his  fire.  "  Quarters,  men,  quarters  !  and  cast  loose ;  he 
means  to  fight.  Now  then,  foward  1  fire  when  jour  aim  is  on.^ 
Our  shot  graaed  the  water  just  to  leeward  of  her.  **  AUow  a  little 
windage,  captain,  or  your  gun  will  only  hurt  the  waters ;  only  take 
her  while  she  is  in  stays,''  for  as  the  bay  opened  she  hove  about. 
'^  Well  done,  well  done  !"  The  shot  took  her  as  she  flew  round,  and 
the  peak  dropped  as  the  haulyards  were  cut  through,  and  now  she 
opened  on  us  from  her  long  after  pivot  guns,  firing  high,  but  well. 
Crash,  crash,  went  our  spars,  as  her  heavy  shot  flew  among  them  ; 
nor  were  we  slow  to  return  the  fiery  challenge;  and  as  the 
'^  Jemili "  flc^w  rapidly  after  her,  overhauling  her  fast,  her  decks 
were  swept  repeatedly.  Two  men  took  her  helm ;  each  were  shot 
down :  but  another  succeeded,  and  her  peak  haulyards  were  re-rove 
in  spite  of  our  fire.  On  our  own  side  her  fire  did  much  damage; 
and  more  than  one  gallant  fellow  proclaimed  the  unity  of  OmI, 
and  the  name  of  his  Prophet,  as  he  was  shot  into  eternity, 
Hassan's  pipe  was  sent  to  shivers,  and  he  commenced  curs- 
ings alternately  with  texts  of  pious  import.  But  now  we  were 
compelled  to  discontinue  our  fire,  for  on  rounding  the  point  of 
Seicos  the  whole  Anglo-French  fleets  broke  full  in  view;  and 
so  close  were  we  before  they  were  seen,  that  our  shot  would  have 
fallen  in  among  them.  The  cutter,  after  a  few  more  discharges 
likewise  ceased,  and  keeping  away  put  more  convass  on  her  mast, 
setting  square  sail,  and  running  jib.  And  there  before  us  lay  the 
mighty  fleets  of  the  two  mightiest  powers  in  the  world,  line  upon 
line,  tier  upon  tier,  awfiil  in  their  majestic  strength,  overpowering^ 
even  in  their  repose.  A  loud  cry  burst  from  my  excited  crew  as 
they  surveyed  the  sight,  and  saluted  the  mighty  force  as  friends 
and  allies,  welcoming  them  as  come  to  do  battle  for  Allah,  £1  Sul- 
tan, and  El  Huch.  The  cutter  flew  straight  far  the  fleet,  as  a  dove 
oft,  when  sore  pressed,  takes  refuge  in  the  arms  of  her  enemies ; 
the  corvette  rushed  on  impatient  to  attain  her  prize,  and  already 
were  the  boarders  ready,  crouching  on  the  forecastle,  eager  to 
spring  on  the  foe  the  moment  we  approached.  Right  ahead  lay  a 
mighty  three  decker,  with  an  admiral's  proud- flagat  her  mast-head, 
and  the  huge  ensign  of  England  at  her  peak ;  the  cutter  passes 
her  bow,  the  corvette  leaps  almost  on  her,  as  we  near  her  quarter; 
the  cutter's  rigging  passes  across  the  folds  of  the  flag  as  she  shoots 
beneath  her  stem.  "  Up,  braves !"  I  cried,  as  I  saluted  t^ie  flag, 
and  sixty  of  my  men  ^rung  ready  at  the  call.  Bright  gleemed 
their  flashing  blades ;  fire  shot  from  their  black  eyes,  as  I  sprang 
on  the  bulwarks  to  lead  them  on ;  the  cutter,  struck  by  our  bow, 
flew  up  in  the  wind,  the  corvette  alongside  overhanging  her  wh<^ 
length.  '^  Hold,  hold  1"  cried  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  an  English 
lieutenant,  who  had  boarded  us  unnoticed,  came  to  my  side.  '^  The 
British  admiral  forbids  your  capturing  that  vessel.^'  "  She  is  my 
prise.  Board,  men,  board  !"  I  roared,  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  my 
lungs.    '^  I  luive,  sir,"  said  the  Englwhman,  in  exemble  Italian, 
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"  to  inform  you  that  the  admiral  will  not  allow  you  to  touch  that 
▼essel/' — "And  sir,^  I  said,  "  what  are  you  here  for,  as  friends  or 
as  foes?''  "Not  to  argue/'  he  replied,  "but  to  order." — "Do 
that  to  your  own  people,"  I  replied;  "  she  is  mine,  and  I  have  her; 
see,  her  crew  are  beaten  below,  and  my  men  only  await  my  pre- 
sence to  seise  them  '"  for  the  Russians  had  rushed  below  as  my 
boarders  dropped  on  their  deck.  "  You  must  not  keep  her,"  said 
the  lieutenant ;  "  see  the  signal  to  man  our  boats,  and  compel  you 
to  relinquish  the  cutter.  Sir,"  he  added,  saluting  me  politely^ 
as  lie  drew  his  sword,  "  You  are  my  prize, — ^prize  to  her  Britannic 
Majesty  for  transgressing  her  moral  support." 

"  Prise,  par  Dieu  I  never  I  Back  to  your  boat,  or  I  cut  you 
down.  Back,  men,  back  on  board,  every  one  of  you;  there,  bring 
her  ensign ;  back,  back  I  brace  round  the  head-yards ;  there, 
steady;  meet  her  with  the  helm;  brace  by  again,"  and  tearing 
the  cutter's  mast  out  of  her,  as  her  rigging  caught  our  waist- 
anchor,  we  shot  ahead.  And  well  it  was;  a  hundred  boats,  a 
thousand  oars,  each  pulled  by  lusty  arms,  were  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  lieutenant  remained  on  toe  deck,  as  if  uncertain  how  to  act. 
I  told  him  to  put  up  his  sword,  or  he  would  have  it  taken  away 
firom  him.  He  looked  uncertain  for  a  moment ;  nor  did  I  like  to 
touch  him,  he  looked  so  brave,  so  eager,  and  so  manly.  Observing, 
however,  that  we  dropped  the  boats  fast,  he  sheathed  it  with  a  bang ; 
an4  turning  to  me  as  codty  as  possible,  said,  "  Well,  sir,  you  are 
off — escaped — dear  gone  without — no.  You  are  off.  What  will 
you  do  with  me  ?"  "  With  you,"  I  replied,  "  wish  you  a  very  good 
morning,  and  a  more  honourable  mission  next  time."  As  we  gained 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  I  hove  to,  fired  a  gun  of  defiance,  and 
then  put  the  Englishman  into  the  boat,  which  returned  him  to 
his  ship. 

My  men  had  brought  the  cutter's  colours  which  I  handed  to 
Hassan,  and  had  carried  all  the  arms  and  things  away  they  could 
find  on  her  deck  in  their  short  and  hurried  visit ;  these  were  now 
cast  in  a  heap  on  ours — prizes  to  our  valour.  But  stay — a  box — 
what  is  this? — Signals — the  box  is  leaded — this  is  indeed  a  prize — 
but  underneath  were  letters ;  these  had  been  thus  prepared  ready 
to  sink — a  precaution  always  used  in  vessels  of  war,  with  regard 
to  important  papers,  that  ought  not  to  fall  into  an  enemy^s  hands, 
and  here  they  were  probably  overlooked  in  the  excitement — they 
had  not  been  thrown  overboard  before  we  boarded.  Several  let- 
ters,— French,  Russian,  English,  Greek — my  God!  my  God! 
what  treachery  they  revealed  I — nor  could  I  see  why  that  proud  flag 
had  floated  over  so  foul  an  action.  England,  I  had  thought  thee 
firee  and  pure  I — ^had  sighed  that  my  own  land  was  not  more  like 
thee ;  but  now,  shame  on  thy  name ! — rather  would  I  be  a  Russian 
than  degraded  beneath  thy  rule.  A  light  has  failed  from  before 
me ;  a  star  droj^)ed  from  my  heavens.  If  England's  faith  fails 
what  hope  of  good  is  left  on  the  earth  ?  Thy  mission  was  to 
enlighten  and  redeem — and  thou  too  art  spotted — most  foully 
snliMd  with  treadiery  and  deceit. 
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SCENES  ON  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  HOUSES 
OF  PARLIAMENT. 

I  PURPOSE  to  sketch  some  of  the  scenes  which  are  displayed  at 
Westminster  to  the  chosen  few  on  important  eveninga  luring  the 
Session.  I  intend  to  make  some  observations  on  tne  different 
parliamentary  performers^  who  strut  and  fret  during  their  brief 
hour^  like  the  actors  on  the  artificial  stage^  and  then,  also,  like 
their  brethren  of  Drury  Lane,  are  heard  no  more.  It  is  my  vo- 
cation to  be  generally  an  eye-witness  of  much  that  the  majority  <tf 
Englishmen  only  know  by  hearsay.  The  reports  of  the  speeches 
in  the  different  journals  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  actual 
drama  as  it  is  in  progress  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's.  We 
forget,  on  reading  the  columns  of  the  newspaper,  that  reporters 
have  eyes  as  well  as  ears.  We  forget,  on  gazing  at  the  ponderous 
volumes  of  Parliamentary  Debates,  that  our  legislators,  through  so 
many  generations,  were  really  human  beings,  and  not  mere  ma- 
chines for  the  manufacturing  of  parliamentary  eloquence.  How 
cold  and  inanimate  seem  the  most  elaborate  reports  the  next 
morning  in  comparison  with  the  spectacle  of  busy  life  when  the 
play  is  being  played  out,  and  the  spectators  and  actors  are  all 
looking  anxiously  for  the  catastrophe!  We  may  sneer  at  the 
House  of  Commons ;  we  may  laugh  at  the  rectitude,  the  honour, 
and  the  learning  of  right  honourable,  honourable,  and  learned 
members.  The  spoken  words  of  many  may  be  foolish ;  the  pa- 
triotism of  many  may  be  faction ;  but,  with  all  its  shortcomings, 
its  folly,  its  ignorance,  its  stupidity,  where  in  the  world  at  this 
day,  or,  taking  it  all  in  all,  in  any  other  age,  can  we  find  such  an 
illustrious  body  as  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  in  Par- 
liament assembled? 

It  is  this  feeling  which  causes  the  first  day  of  the  session  to  be 
ever  regarded  with  such  peculiar  interest.  The  procession  of  Har 
Majesty  is  not  in  itself  very  magnificent,  it  is  seen  year  after  year 
without  the  least  change  in  outward  appearance;  yet  it  is  a  sight 
that  is  always  seen  with  pleasure,  an  august  panorama  that  is 
ever  new.  Occurring  periodically,  at  each  advent  it  marks  a 
year  in  the  life  of  a  great  nation.  No  ordinary  vicissitudes  have 
distinguished  the  fourteen  months  which  have  elapsed  since  Par- 
liament was  last  opened.  A  strong  mental  effort  is  required  to 
recall  the  different  circumstances  which  attended  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  parliamentary  year.  The  sagacity  of  statesmen, 
the  hopes  of  philanthropists,  and  the  confidence  of  optimists,  have 
each  and  all,  during  this  short  interval  of  fourteen  months,  been 
put  to  shame. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1852,  the  Queen  opened  the  fifth 
Parliament  of  her  reign.  A  great  parliamentary  feat  was  to  be 
performed.    A  new  financial  system  was  to  be  introduced.    The 
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straggle  between  Protection  and  Free-trade  was  to  be  decided. 
"Every  question  for  discussion  was.  commercial :  the  peace  which 
had  existed  for  so  many  years  appeared  only  more  likely  to  endure ; 
we  were  on  terms  of  friendship  with  all  die  great  powers.  The 
Peace  Society  was  certain  that  the  Millennium  had  come ;  any  man 
who  had  talked  about  the  probability  of  a  great  European  war 
would  have  been  pitied  as  a  maniac.  Notwithstanding  the  rain 
nrhich  poured  down  in  torrents,  notwithstanding  the  fog,  the  cold^ 
and  the  mud  of  that  most  miserable  day,  even  of  a  I^ndon  No- 
vember, the  streets  were  crowded  by  great  multitudes,  who  cheered 
and  roared  as  the  royal  procession  passed.  AU  was,  howeyer, 
pacific ;  the  rain  and  the  splashes  were  the  only  enemies  to  be 
feared,  either  by  the  thousands  in  the  streets,  or  the  hundreds 
within  the  House  of  Lords. 

And  now  another  year  has  gone ;  and  Paliament  is  once  more 
opened,  on  the  last  day  of  January.  The  multitudes  again  flock 
to  Westminster;  the  bells  of  the  Abbey  are  again  ringing  their 
joyous  peals ;  the  long  files  of  carriages  with  peers,  ambassadors, 
generals,  and  the  rank  and  beauty  of  England,  again  fill  all  the 
avenues  to  the  new  palaces.  Exciting  as  the  royal  progress  was 
last  year,  it  is  still  more  exciting  now.  Crowded  as  the  streets 
were  in  the  Noyember  of  1852,  they  are  still  more  crowded  now. 
To  be  sure,  this  is  a  beautiful  spring  day,  with  the  blue  sky  above 
the  heads  of  the  sight-seers,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun  playing 
among  the  Gothic  fretwork  of  both  the  old  Abbey,  and  the  new 
houses  of  ParKament ;  the  colossal  statue  of  George  Canning  even 
looks  bright  and  life-like  in  the  rays  of  the  celestial  luminary; 
enjoyment  is  on  every  face;  it  is  a  pleasant,  and  exhilarating,  a 
delightful,  and  truly  English  spectacle.  But  it  is  not  the  fineness 
of  the  weather,  it  is  not  the  ordinary  interest  of  the  scene  that 
will  account  for  the  animation  of  the  numerous  groups.  The 
dreadful  word  '^  war,''  is  on  the  lips  of  all ;  the  national  spirit  has 
been  once  more  evoked.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  sympathy 
for  every  "  malignant  and  turbaned  Turk,''  who  once  would  only 
have  been  jeered  by  an  English  populace  ?  What  especially  is 
the  import  of  the  tremendous  cheers  which  greet  the  carriage  of 
the  Turkish  ambassador,  as  it  passes  down  the  streets  ?  We  are 
on  the  eve  of -a  mighty  conflict,  which  may  extend  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  civilised  world.  We  hear  no  more 
of  Protection  and  Free-trade ;  Bussia  and  Turkey  are  now  the 
objects  of  our  solicitude.  This  makes  the  royal  procession  of  this 
day  so  remarkable;  the  opening  of  Parliament  is,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  lives  of  the  present  generation^  the  opening  of  the 
British  temple  of  Janus. 

The  Londoners  are  loyal.  Notwithstanding  the  calumnies  so 
industriously  disseminated  against  the  Consort  of  the  Queen,  she 
is  still  welcomed  with  the  English  hurrah,  whicli  is  such  sweet 
music  in  her  ears.  Who,  inde^,  that  has  ever  been  the  object  of 
it,  does  not  feel  his  heart  respond  to  these  shouts  ?  Who  does  not 
sympathise  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  who,  as  he  lately 
rode  through  the  streets  of  Boulogne,  distinguished  the^ational 
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<mti>iirtt  of  tibe  EngKsli,  amid  the  eriet  of  ^Yive  l^Empereor  f^ 
and  ''Yive  la  France!''  and  immediately  oTercoming  his  hmr 
bitual  apathy,  exclaimed,  ''How  I  loire  thoee  EngUih  cheers  f 
But  if  these  cheers  be  so  delightfal  to  the  ears  of  a  frenchman  and 
a  Napoleon,  they  are  mach  more  so  to  an  English  soverrign,  and 
that  sovereign  the  good  Queen  Victoria.  It  may  be  that  i^e  looks 
somewhat  anxious,  and  the  Prince  by  her  side  is  certainly  somewhat 
pale.  As  a  wife  it  became  her  to  feel  for  the  wrongs  of  her  hns- 
band :  as  a  naturalised  Englishman,  the  consort  of  the  Queen^  and 
the  father  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  English  tiirone.  Prince  Al- 
bert could  not  but  feel  hurt  at  being  the  object  of  popidar  obloquy. 
Stilly  as  I  said  before,  the  Londoners  are  loyal;  and  it  is  highly 
honourable  to  them  that  even  all  the  arts  of  malignity  did  not  make 
them  forget  what  was  due  to  their  sovereign  and  to  themselyes. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  there  is  no  dread  of  disloyalty.    Peers, 
and  most  especially  peeresses,  are  proverbially  loyal.   On  entering;, 
tiie  eye  at  once  rests  on  a  brilliantly  variegated  scene.    What  has 
become  of  the  peers  ?    Is  this  a  legislatorial  assembly  ?     At  first 
sight,  instead  of  presenting  to  the  unsophisticated  stranger  the 
semblance  of  a  House  of  Lords,  it  looks  much  more  like  a  House 
of  Ladies.    The  magnificent  apartment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
front  row,  and  the  bishops'  bench,  is  fiill  of  beautiful  and  most 
brilliantly  dressed  women.    Nothing  can  be  gayer  or  more  pictu- 
resque than  the  gorgeous  dresses,  of  so  many  different  colours,  as 
the  sun  is  shining  through  the  painted  windows.    The  effect  is 
like  enchantment ;  instead  of  thinking  of  England,  at  noonday,  the 
mind  wanders  to  the  East,  and  recals  the  pictures  in  the  Arabian 
tales.    From  the  bench  on  which  the  lawn  sleeves  of  the  prelates 
are  usually  seen,  the  ribands,  stars,  and  crosses  of  the  diplomatic 
body  shine  in  fdll  lustre.     It  will  soon  be  two  o'clock,  and  the 
ladies  and  little  children  begin  to  look  impatient.    An  individual 
in  a  red  cap  and  blue  uniform  enters,  and  is  immediately  the  ob* 
served  of  all  observers.     It  is  whispered  that  he  is  M.  Musums, 
the  Turkish  Anbassador.     Such  is  the  splendid  picture  within 
the  house,  when  the  sound  of  trumpets  announces  the  approadi  of 
her  Majesty.    This  is  certainly  a  briUiant  show ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  show ;  the  rad  business  is  even  of  more  interest 
than  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  the  hour.    This  is  no*  holiday  perfor- 
mance ;  the  fate  of  nations  depends  on  the  lady  who  now  meets 
the  estates  of  the  realm.    As  yet,  the  dogs  of  war  have  not  been 
slipped.     Peace  is,  at  least  in  appearance,  the  order  of  the  day. 
But  before  another  year  comes  round,  torrents  of  blood  may  flow; 
the  brands  of  the  furies  may  be  thrown  over  the  Continent;  the 
atheistical  and  anarchical  barbarism  of  Europe  may  again  rush  firom 
the  dark  dens  into  which  it  has  been  driven;  and  the  breasts  of 
all  men  may  quake  with  fear. 

After  the  speech  has  been  read,  the  Queen  has  again  left  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  carriages  have  driven  away,  Ihe  grcmadiers 
have  gone  to  their  barracks,  and  the  multitude  has  dispersed ;  the 
interest  then  concentrates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
piditical  work  has  to  begin.  ^         I 
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A  aketeh  of  the  fint  di^  of  tlie  BRrliaomentary  seuon  would  kaye 
been  inoomplete  without  tome  notice  of  the  prooetsion,  and  the 
aiignat  assembly  in  the  House  of  Lords;  but  the  orators  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  especially  to  be  the  subject  of  these  papers. 
I  bare  to  do  with  individuals^  and  not  with  parties ;  and,  in  criti- 
eiaing  indiriduals^  it  would  be  wrong  to  indulge  any  poUtical  pre- 
possessions. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  is  frequently  considered  as  a  matter 
of  form,  but  it  is  not  always  so ;  and  on  this  occasion  many  re- 
ports were  in  circulation  about  amendments  which  were  to  be 
moved  by  the  Opposition.  It  was  said  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  last  year  was  to  be  mercilessly  reviewed,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  ministers  were  to  be  unequivocally  condemned.  Dark  hints 
were  given  about  what  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  intended  doing, 
and,  as  the  House  filled,  a  most  interesting  and  eventful  debate 
was  fully  expected. 

The  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address  are  generally  chosen 
firom  the  young  members;  it  is  considered  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  modest  and  unassuming  merit  iuto  notice. 
Lord  Castlerosse,  who  was  to  move  the  address  this  evening,  and 
Mr.  Hankey,  who  was  to  second  it,  had  neither  of  them  ever 
spoken  in  the  House  before ;  and  there  was,  of  course,  much 
curiosity  to  know  how  they  would  acquit  themselves  of  their 
duties,  and  what  might  be  expected  from  them  in  future.  Lord 
Castlerosse  is  a  young  man,  and  he  spoke  like  a  young  man.  He 
yery  wisely  promised  to  be  very  brief,  and  he  occupied  ten 
minutes ;  but  he  spoke  with  fluency  and  propriety,  though  not 
with  much  novelty. 

Then  came  Mr.  Hankey^s  tarn.  He  is  a  West  Indian  mer- 
chant, and  has  lately  been  Governor  of  the  Bank.  He  is,  there- 
fore, a  fair  specimen  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  city ;  and  looked 
somewhat  ungainly  in  the  glaring  uniform,  by  which  the  mover  and 
seconder  oi  the  address  are  so  prominently  distinguished  on  the 
first  night  of  the  session.  Mr.  Hankey  became  statistical,  and^ 
as  usual  with  merchants,  rang  the  changes  on  the  word  peace. 
He  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  young  Irish  nobleman 
whom  he  seconded,  for  Mr.  Hankey  was  prolix,  tedious,  and  queru- 
lous. Still,  however,  his  speech  was  a  creditable  first  performance, 
but  the  benches  were  thinner  when  he  concluded  than  when  he 
first  began. 

Mr.  Speaker  read  the  address  amid  the  hum  of  conversation : 
the  time  for  action  had  now  come ;  the  fire  of  the  Opposition  was 
about  to  be  opened.  Every  whisper  ceased  when  Mr.  H.  BailUe, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  late  Government,  and,  of  course,  sup- 
posed to  be  one  at  the  most  accredited  HKmth-pieces  of  the 
Opposition,  presented  himself  to  the  House.  Was  an  amend- 
ment really  to  be  moved  f  Were  the  Opposition  resolutely 
resolved  to  take  the  ministers  at  once  by  the  beard  f 

Mr.  IL  BailUe  uttered  two  or  three  well  delivered  sentences 
about  the  honour  of  England,  with  the  full  sympathy  of  the 
members  around  him;  aiud  it  seemed  plain  that  we  were  to  hava 
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a  ''  Rule  Britannia''  oration.  Country  gentlemen  were  delighted, 
and  were  preparing  to  cheer  most  lustily.  But  wlien  Mr.  BaiUie, 
after  condemning  blue  books  and  their  contents,  expressed  in  the 
most  solemn  tones  his  regret  that  '^  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
people  of  this  country  should  be  expended  to  maintain,  in  all  its 
mt^grity  and  all  its  deformity,  the  tottering  fabric  of  the  Turkish 
empire,**  the  ''hear,  hears''  were  discontinued,  the  Opposition 
looked  blank,  and  the  whole  House  was  surprised.  Members 
asked  one  another  ''what  next?''  Had  not  the  Tory  papers 
bitterly  upbraided  the  Government  for  not  more  warmly  sap- 
porting  the  Turkish  cause  ?  Had  not  both  the  Earl  of  Derby 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  repeatedly  and  enthusiastically  spoken  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman, 
empire?  What  tactics,  then,  were  these?  Mr.  Baillie  proceeded 
from  bad  to  worse.  He  call^  the  policy  of  opposing  the  designs 
of  Russia  or  Turkey  an  antiquated  theory ;  and  at  length  con- 
cluded by  boldly  setting  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
at  defiance.  He  was  much  more  afraid,  he  said,  of  France  in  the 
possession  of  Antwerp  than  of  Russia  in  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople. A  more  damaging  speech  to  his  own  party  was  neter 
made  than  this  of  Mr.  H.  BaUlie.  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  all  his  im- 
perturbability, looked  exceedingly  annoyed,  as  indeed  he  had  good 
reason  to  be.  The  ministers  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  were 
smiling ;  they  knew  well  the  full  extent  and  the  consequences  of 
Mr.  Baillie's  blunder. 

Mr.  Blackett,  the  member  for  Newcastie-on-Tyne,  made  a  few 
friendly  observations  on  the  want  of  confidence  wUch  the  Go- 
vemment  had  shown  in  keeping  back  all  dispatches.  '^  Colonel 
Sibthorp,^  then  said  the  Speaker,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
back  benches  of  the  Opposition,  where  the  gaUant  colonel^s  bald 
crown  and  patriarchal  head  raised  themselves  above  the  heads  of 
his  friends.  To  give  any  idea  of  his  extraordinary  style  of 
speaking  is  scarcely  possible  to  those  who  have  never  heard  him. 
It  is  difficult  to  foUow  him  throughout  his  speech ;  there  is  a 
change  of  tone  almost  with  every  word ;  but,  in  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  half  of  a  sentence  from  the  Ups  of  the  member  for 
Lincoln  is  expressed  in  a  hiss,  and  the  other  half  in  a  screak. 
Only  the  last  words  of  each  sentence  can  be  plainly  heard  in  all 
directions;  and  they  are  always  in  the  shnllest  tones  of  the 
human  organ.  "The  speech  is  only  the  omnium  gatherum  of 
the  Government.'* — "  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it." — "  I  want  a 
war." — "We  shall  give  the  Russians  a  good  sound  drubbing," 
were  the  concluding  phrases  of  each  sentence.  They  were  spoken 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  the  voice,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
gallant  Colonel's  inside  was  coming  out  of  his  mouth  with  the 
words,  which  were  pumped  forth  with  such  tremendous  efforts. 
Colonel  Sibthorp  is  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  is  the  last  representative  of  a  class  that  must  die  with  him. 
He  is  a  brave  specimen  of  the  old  generation.  The  next  orator 
who  addressed  the  House,  in  contrast  to  the  fiery  old  Uon, 
was  a  manly  specimen  of  the  new  generation.  r^^^^T^ 
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Sir  Bobert  Peel  made  an  able  and  spirited  harangne  and 
achieved  a  complete  triumph.     He  was  listened  to  with  delight 
throughout  his  address,  and  the  cheering  was  vehement  from  all 
sides  of  the  House.    It  was  an  honest  English  speech,  spoken 
with  honest  English  enthusiasm.    The  young  Baronet  has  evi* 
dently  astonished  politicians ;  he  is  gradually  getting  a  footing  in 
the  House,  and  may  be  expected  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  future.    This  speech  was  much  superior  to  any  of 
his  former  efforts ;  and  he  has  had  strong  prejudices  to  overcome. 
People  were  shocked  at  the  whispers  about  his  private  life;  he  was 
evidently  very  headstrong  and  did  not  at  first  show  a  becoming 
fih'al  deference  to  the  friends  of  his  lamented  father.     It  was  said 
that  he  was  even  a  Protectionist,  and  had  gone  over  to  his  father's 
enemies.    Lord  Palmerston,  however,  always  maintained  that  the 
young  man  had  abilities,  and  few  statesmen  can  read 'characters 
better  than  the  present  Home  Secretary.     Sir  Robertas  display  on 
this  night  has  certainly  gone  far  to  justify  this  opinion.     His 
earlier  speeches  were  sufficient  to  convince  good  judges  that  he 
had  talents  which  might  one  day  be  developed ;  and  practice  is 
gradually  making  him  an  effective  speaker.    There  is  eloquence 
in  his  manner  and  eloquence  in  his  language ;  he  has  nerve  and 
spirit,  and  has  corrected  his  fault  of  forgetting  the  connection  of 
his  argument  and  pausing  in  full  career*     He  has  still  one  serious 
defect  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  will  see  the  necessity  of  subdu* 
ing;  he  speaks  the  dialect  of  ]VI  ay-fair  in  the  most  affected  tones ; 
but  this  fashion  of  St.  Jameses  Street  is  not  pleasing  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's.   From  having  been  disliked.  Sir  Kobert  is  now  becoming 
a  favourite.    Two  years  ago  it  was  said  that  the  greatest  service 
he  could  do  any  government  was  to  oppose  it ;  but  this  evening 
Ijord  John  Russell  pointedly  observed  that  whatever  objections 
had  been  made  to  the  policy  of  the  administration  might  be  fairly  . 
considered  answered  by  the  able  speech  of  the  member  for  Tam- 
worth.    This  was  honourable  both  to  the  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel.    Nothing  is  more  beautiful  in 
Lord  John  Russeirs  character  than  the  readiness  with  which  he 
ever  welcomes  rising  merit  from  among  the  young  politicians  of 
e^ery  party. 

Ajs  if  this  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  generation 
should  be  effectually  displayed  in  this  debate  on  the  Address,  as 
soon  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed  his  seat,  and  before  the  general 
cheering  had  subsided,  Mr.  Hume's  venerable  form  caught  the 
Speakers  eye.  His  broad  pronunciation,  and  business-like  ac- 
cents were  singularly  ludicrous  after  the  refined  tenor  of  the 
fashionable  Baronet.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  worth  remembering, 
that  their  speeches  were  in  the  same  spirit ;  this  is  an  important 
consideration  for  Ministers  of  state,  and  exponents  of  public  opi- 
nion. Sir  Robert  Peel  had  begun  to  say  something  on  the  question 
of  education,  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  when  he  was  interrupted- by  laughter,  and 
a  cry  of  Education  is  not  mentioned.'' — *'  Not  mentioned ! "  said 
Sir  Roliert  Peel:  ''then  I  am  sorry  for  it.'*    This  was  effective}^ 
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the  sympathies  of  the  house  were  kindled ;  and  a  mistake  which 
would  have  been  embarrassing  to  most  young  speakers,  was 
dexterously  turned  to  account  by  this  orator,  and  elicited  loud 
applause.  Mr.  Hume  also  agreed  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
agreed  with  the  (Government. 

Thus  the  debate  continued.  There  was  actually  no  opposition 
until  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  at  eight  o*clock.  The  country  air  and  the 
autumn  vacation  seem  to  have  done  good  to  the  ex-Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  looked  fresh  and  healthy.  He  had  not  ao 
much  of  the  emaciation  and  paleness,  which  have  been  thought  so 
characteristic  of  his  countenance.  The  first  sentence  of  his 
speech  was  of  the  same  import  as  all  the  orations  from  the  Oppo- 
sition benches ;  the  debate  on  the  foreign  policy  was  to  be  ad- 
journed until  the  Blue-book  had  been  read  and  digested.  Mr. 
Disreali  was  not  so  witty  nor  so  successful  as  he  generally  is. 
There  was  little  cheering,  and  not  much  laughter. 

Lord  John  Bussell,  when  rising  to  answer  the  Right  Honour- 
able Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  might  weU  thank  the  House^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
Speech  and  the  Address  had  been  received.  The  Ministers  had 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  Notwithstanding  the  rumours  of 
defeat,  and  even  impeachment,  which  had  been  so  prevalent  for 
weeks,  honourable  Members  were  in  the  best  possiole  tempers^ 
fetction  seemed  dead,  and  even  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  can* 
didly  gave  the  Ministers  credit  for  their  anxiety  to  avoid  "  that 
fatal  arbitrament  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  of  late  to 
refer  too  frequently  and  too  familiarly."  On  the  first  night  of 
this  session  which  threatened  to  be  so  stormy,  the  debate  really 
languished  for  want  of  an  Opposition  !  How  could  there  be  any 
sharp  speaking  when  all  parties  appeared  to  be  of  the  same 
(pinion  I 

To  do  Lord  John  Russell  justice,  he  was  fully  capable  of  meet- 
ing any  resistance.  He  has  quite  recovered  his  health  and  hit 
energy;  his  yoice  has  become  once  more  strong  and  tunable; 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  CoaUtion  Ministry  was  formed,  he 
showed  himself  not  only  nominally,  but  really,  the  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Every  one  is  surprised  at  Lord  John's 
revival.  People  are  going  about  clubs  exclaiming,  ^'  Who  could 
have  believed  it  possible  ?  '^  And  on  listening  to  him,  it  was 
asked,  is  this  the  Lord  John  Russell  who  was  talking  about  re« 
tiring  from  poUtical  life  ?  Is  this  the  man  who  was  just  on  the 
point  of  going  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Is  this  the  statesman 
whose  chest  was  so  weak  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  make  a. 
speech  at  all?  Lord  John  triumphed  easily  over  his  antagonist, 
and  one  of  his  reioihders  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  remarks  on  reform 
was  perfect,  though  imfortunately  the  point  of  it  was  lost  in  the 
newspaper  reports.  ''  The  right  honourable  gentleman,"  said  the 
noble  Lord,  with  twinkUng  eyes  and  folded  arms,  ^'  declared  that 
it  was  little  short  of  madness  in  us  to  bring  in  a  reform  bill  at 
the  present  time,  and  he  concluded  by  teUing  us  that  he  was 
ready  to  bring  in  a  reform  bill  of  his  own ! ''    A  bunt  of  laughter^ 
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in  which  the  whole  House  joined^  was  the  effect  of  this  sally. 
But  all  the  topics  of  the  Queen's  Speech  were  forgotten,  when 
Lford  John,  after  haying  answered  Mr.  Disraeli's  objections,  in- 
stead of  sitting  down,  paused  deliberately,  and  said  in  the  most 
serious  tones :  ^'  Now,  Sir,  I  haye  stated  generally  the  yiews  I  en- 
tertain on  the  seyeral  topics  in  the  Address,  and  I  haye  now  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  great  importance, 
on  which  I  hope  I  haye  not  been  wrong  in  supposing  that  no 
Member  in  this  House  would  adopt  or  countenance  the  calumnies 
that  haye  been  spread  respecting  His  Koyal  Highness  Prince 
Albert'^  The  audience  immediately  became  most  attentiye ;  not 
a  whisper,  not  a  sound  of  any  kind,  broke  the  silence.  Now  this 
matter  was  to  be  cleared  up ;  now  was  all  suspicion  to  be  set  at 
rest.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  member,  during  the  debate,  had 
made  the  least  allusion  to  this  painful  subject;  the  Minister's 
explanation  was  yolunteered  and  unexpected. 

Lord  John  expressed  himself  strongly ;  he  eridently  felt  indig- 
nant at  these  calumnies.  The  dignified  scorn  of  his  manner  as 
he  spoke  of  '^  that  honest  delusion^'  was  peculiarly  becoming,  and 
the  speech  was  most  impressiye,  not  for  its  eloquence,  not  for 
its  oratorical  power,  but  for  its  high-bred  manliness,  and  its  chi- 
valrous earnestness.  It  was  such  a  speech  as  a  minister  of  the 
Crown  might  most  fitly  deUyer.  Lord  John  neyer  appeared  to 
hetter  advantage.  He  spoke  at  once  as  a  constitutional  Whig, 
and  a  faithful  servant  of  her  Majesty.  He  was  at  once  liberal 
and  loyal. 

And  thus  with  this  clear  and  emphatic  explanation  from  Lord 
John,  and  with  a  few  sentences  from  Mr.  Walpole,  who  was  scarcely 
heard  at  all,  amid  the  tumultuous  din  which  rose  after  the 
Leader  of  the  House  had  sat  down,  the  first  night  of  the  session 
terminated  in  the  Commons,  at  the  very  respectable  hour  of 
eleyen.  To  the  Government  the  debate  had  been  most  satisfac- 
tory; but  to  the  Opposition  it  was  worse  than  any  ministerial 
defeat.  A  party  may  be  weak  in  numbers,  yet  powerful  by  its 
dose  union.  But  when  there  is  nothing  but  disorganisation,  when 
the  nominal  opponents  of  the  Gt)yemment  only  answer  each  other, 
it  is  dear  that  such  an  opposition  is  a  farce,  and  can  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  accommodate  the  Treasury  Bench.  No 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  the  courage  to  ask  the 
reason  of  Lord  Palmerston's  sudden  resignation  of  his  office,  and 
his  sudden  resumption  of  it;  that  noble  Lord  enjoys  a  kind  of 
universal  toleration ;  he  is  equally  acceptable  to  the  ministry  and  to 
the  Opposition,  and  is  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleases.  It  was  a  curious 
sight  to  watch  the  Home  Secretary  when  his  colleague  was  defend- 
ing the  Prince.  There  sat  Lord  Palmerston  with  his  hat  drawn  over 
his  brows,  and  his  arms  crossed  tightly  oyer  each  other.  It  was 
thought  that  as  his  name  had  also  been  so  frequently  mentioned  out 
of  doors  with  that  of  the  Boyd  Consort,  he  would  have  risen  in  his 
place,  and  have  given  these  dlegations  a  dedded  contradiction.  But 
Lord  Paliperston  said  nothing.  As  soon  as  the  discussion  ended 
he  walked  quietly  out  of  the  House,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
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was  seen  calmly  standing  behind  the  Throne^  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  Peers  this  evening  kept  later  hours  than  the  fSuthful  Com- 
mons. It  was  said  that  Lord  Aberdeen  was  up^  and  honourable 
members^  as  soon  as  their  own  business  was  finished^  hurried  to 
the  Upper  House.  There  certainly  was  Lord  Aberdeen  speaking 
with  much  animation.  Though  an  ungraceful^  he  is  an  effec- 
tive speaker ;  and  his  replies  to  the  flaent  Earl  of  Derby  told  on 
the  audience.  Some  of  his  remarks  were,  indeed,  not  in  the  best 
taste ;  noble  lords  venture  to  take  liberties  in  debate  which  Mr« 
Speaker  would  not  tolerate  in  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  Prime  Minister  did  not  hesitate  to  allude  to  himself  aod  his 
colleagues  as  "fellows/'  and  called  the  Earl  of  Derby  "a  clever 
fellow.^'  He  spoke  of  the  calumnies  against  Prince  Albert  with 
more  indignation  than  Lord  John  had  displayed;  though  the 
speech  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  more 
complete  vindication.  Lord  Aberdeen  evidently  thought  the 
subject  beneath  him  and  dismissed  it  in  a  few  words.  '^  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  say  this,  because  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do 
8o"  said  the  noble  Earl,  '^  though,  my  Lords,  it  is  one  which  I  am 
ashamed  of  fulfilling.^'  The  peers  were  of  course  full  of  sympathy ; 
Lord  Malmesbury  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  were  only  too  eager 
to  disclaim  all  connection  with  their  political  organs  of  the  news- 
paper press.  A  certain  editor  must  be  a  much-enduring  man  ; 
he  is  every  now  and  then  being  snubbed  by  the  proud  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  cares  nothing  for  newspapers ;  yet  how  chivalrously 
faithful  is  the  poor  devoted  editor  to  the  chivalrous  Earl ! 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby's  manly  and  sensible  remarks  from  the 
cross  benches  made  Lord  Derby  still  more  indignant,  and  threw 
Lord  Malmesbury  into  convulsions  of  rage.  Lord  Derby  disclaimed 
having  any  political  organ  whatever;  and  his  associate  furiously 
ejaculated,  in  answer  to  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  "  I  have  nev^r 
since  I  entered  the  House,  heard  language  more  offensive  to  the 
feelings.''  Shouts  of  laughter  greete4  this  passionate  retort.  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  in  dismay ;  he  saw  in  what  a  position  his  par^ 
had  been  placed ;  what  would  be  said  at  Windsor,  the  next  raom« 
ing,  when  the  Earl  of  Harrowby's  observations  were  read,  and 
the  attack  on  Prince  Albert  thus  seen  directly  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  Opposition?  ''It  is  no  laughing  matter,''  said  Lord 
Malmesbury,  solemnly  rebuking  the  peers  for  their  merriment; 
''it  is  no  laughing  matter  to  tell  gentlemen  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  a  press  which  has  insulted  the  Crown."  Here  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby  appeared  to  speak.  Lord  Malmesbury  indig- 
nantly ejaculated,  "  I  beg  the  noble  Lord  will  not  interrupt  me ; 
I  did  not  interrupt  him." 

The  peers  are  certainly  getting  every  day  more  angry  in  their 
style  of  debating.  The  House  of  Lords  is  no  longer  that  decorous 
senatorial  assembly  which  it  was  formerly  considered  to  be. 
During  the  last  session,  the  Earl  of  Derby  went  so  far  as  to  call  a 
right  reverend  prelate  "a  meek  and  smiling  villain ;"  and  now,  on 
the  very  first  night  of  the  parliamentary  session,  noble  lords  are 
again  forgetting  their  dignity,  and  abusing  one  another  in  a  yery 
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plebeian  vein.  Talk  of  an  Irish  scene  in  the  Home  of  Commons ! 
Snglish  peers  are  far  worse  than  any  honourable  Irish  gentlemen. 
The  most  furions  Milesian  is  afraid  of  the  Speaker ;  but  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  no  restraint  on  a  patrician  in  a 
passion. 

The  scenes  of  excitement  which  were  begun  in  the  House  of 
Liords  on  the  first  night,  have  continued  with  undiminished  in- 
terest. The  unattached  Whig  peers,  in  concert  with  the  Tory 
Opposition,  hare  certainly  given  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
foreign  Secretary  plenty  of  annoyance.  Nor  do  the  ministers 
-always  come  out  of  the  conflict  victoriously.  The  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen's Caledonian  pertinacity,  and  constitutional  apathy,  have 
been  severely  tried.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  is  bent  on  demon- 
strating his  capacity  for  government,  by  his  inveteracy  in  opposi- 
tion. For  years  Lord  Clanricarde  never  thought  of  addressing  the 
House  of  Lords^  when  he  was  in  office ;  he  has  spoken  more  since 
he  was  left  out  of  the  present  administration  than  he  did  during 
the  five  years  of  the  RusseU  ministry,  in  which  he  held  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet,  and  occupied  one  of  the  most  responsible  of  placet. 
This  mode  of  warfare  may  answer  this  nobleman^s  purpose^  but  it 
certainly  does  not  tend  to  raise  his  political  character. 

Yet  the  style  of  Lord  Aberdeen  really  provokes  criticism ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  has  not  the  captivating  manner  of  answer- 
ing questions,  which  was  so  remarkably  characteristic  of  his 
renowned  predecessor  in  the  Foreign  Office.  There  is  a  dignity  in 
reserve :  there  is  a  dignity  in  frankness :  but  there  is  no  charm  in 
official  pedantry.  Lord  Clarendon  scarcely  condescends  to  answer 
a  question ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  meaning  from  his 
tortuous  sentences.  Bad  as  this  is,  the  dogged  impenetrability 
of  the  Premier  is  worse.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  shows  much  of  the  moral  greatness  of  the  prime  min- 
ister of  England,  about  to  direct  the  martial  genius  of  the  countir 
in  a  great  national  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  world. 
He  hates  war,  and  dislikes  the  contest  in  which  we  are  about 
to  engage ;  but  he  forgets  that  to  talk  against  war  is  not  always 
the  b^  way  to  maintain  peace,  nor  the  most  certain  means  of 
gniding  our  exertions  to  a  successful  issue.  It  must  have  been 
mortifying  to  him  at  length  to  take  np  arms  notwithstanding  his 
eminently  pacific  propensities.  But  still,  in  defiance  of  the 
laughter  and  sneers  of  both  firiends  and  foes,  up  to  the  fourteenth 
of  February^  he  still  stoutly  declared  that  war  was  not  unavoid- 
able; that  he  hoped  and  prayed  it  was  not  inevitable;  and  that^ 
while  other  people  might  talk  about  the  certamty  of  the  approach- 
ing conflict,  he  desired  to  be  left  to  his  ''hopes  and  prayers  "  for 
peace.  Those  who  heard  Lord  Aberdeen  give  utterance  to  this 
sentiment  in  the  debate  on  Tuesday  night,  or  during  the  first  half 
hour  of  Wednesday  morning,  saw  a  sight  that  they  can  never 
forget.  While  the  trumpet,  calling  the  soldiers  to  arms,  was 
resounding  throughout  the  land,  while  the  hum  of  preparation 
was  audible  to  every  ear,  while  the  flag  of  England  was  in  the 
waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  formidable  armament  was  getting 
ready  for  the  Baltic,  there  was  the  aged  Prime  Minister,  whose 
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hands  were  to  launch  the  thunderbolts  of  war,  bending  his  head 
in  deprecation  to  the  ground,  and  desiring  to  be  left  to  his  hopes 
and  prayers  for  peace. 

The  debate  of  that  evening  was  in  the  highest  ^degree  credit- 
able  to  our  legislators;  it  was  commenced  with  spirit,  and  was 
kept  up  well  to  the  last.  Not  one  ineffective  speech  was  made ; 
and  some  of  the  addresses  were  worthy  of  any  occasion,  and  of  any 
orator.  The  speech  which  was  the  most  remarkable,  which  was  the 
least  applauded,  but  which  was  certainly  not  the  least  able,  was 
that  of  Earl  Grey.  It  is  the  fate  of  this  nobleman  to  be  unpo- 
pular ;  he  has  been  called  a  failure  in  political  life ;  he  has  no 
party,  and  few  personal  friends  ;  he  kindles  no  sympathy,  excites 
no  enthusiasm,  and  gains  no  applause.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not 
to  respect  the  moral  courage  with  which  he  avows  his  opinions, 
and  the  firmness  with  which  he  pursues  his  solitary  and  unin- 
viting way.  Small  in  stature,  with  a  voice  of  startling  harshness, 
with  features  the  reverse  of  prepossessing,  and  with  a  curt,  cold, 
and  dry  manner;  disliked  by  many,  respected,  rather  than 
loved,  even  by  his  straggling  band  of  friends,  he  may  be  con- 
sidered the  impersonation  of  liberal  cynicism.  Such  Lord  Grey 
is,  and  such  he  will  ever  remain ;  the  most  unpopular  politician 
on  the  popular  side.  He  is,  however,  peculiarly  an  upright  man; 
and  even  in  his  contempt  for  the  sweet  voices  of  the  market- 
place, if  there  be  something  unwise  and  uncharitable,  there  is 
also  much  that  is  honourable  and  dignified.  The  fieu^t  is.  Lord 
Grey  is  so  free  from  prejudice,  that  he  can  make  no  allowance  {on 
the  prejudices  of  others ;  and  thus  unites  the  prejudices  of  all 
parties  against  himself.  He  is  made  up  of  abstract  principles; 
and  is  seen  as  a  living  abstraction.  It  is  better,  however,  to  act 
on  abstract  principles,  than  on  no  principles  at  all;  and  hence 
Lord  Grey's  unsympathising  liberalism  and  unrelenting  dogma- 
tism are  better  than  the  unscrnpulous  versatility  of  mere  popular 
&vourites,  who  veer  about  with  every  wind.  It  is  good  that 
there  should  be  now  and  then  such  men  as  Earl  Grey ;  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  they  will  ever  be  numerous  among  English 
statesmen.  His  last  oration,  like  all  his  former  productions,  w« 
stamped  with  ability,  information,  and  argument.  But  it  repro- 
sented  the  idiosyncrasy  of  its  author  in  an  eminent  degree.  It 
was  the  honest  expression  of  an  individual  opinion,  not  the 
oration  of  a  statesman  rallying  a  party  and  bidding  for  power. 
Neither  sympathising  with  the  Conservative  Opposition,  nor  the 
coalesced  Ministry,  Earl  Grey's  speech  was  as  much  against  the 
one  party  as  the  other.  It  was  the  speech  of  a  clear  thinker,  of  a 
ealm  reasoner,  of  a  political  economist,  of  a  mind  entirely  bee 
from  prejudice ;  but  it  was  not  the  speech  of  an  English  politi- 
cian, nor  were  its  sentiments  such  as  were  likely  to  fold  an  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  Enghshmen.  By  arguing  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  leave  Turkey  to  her  fate,  and  diat  Eussia  wouU 
not  be  formidable  even  with  Constantinople  in  her  power.  Bail 
Grey  evinced  the  folly  of  mere  logic,  the  danger  of  the  mere  reason- 
ing power.  He  has  not  discerned,  nor  will  be  ever  discern,  that 
fenuine  wisdom  which  is  clothed  in  the  garb  of  prejudice.     But 
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tbBte  is  even  ao  rashness^  no  impradence^  in  looking  steadily 
mt  the  future,  seeing  coming  evils  from  afar,  and  now  making 
a  stand,  not  for  the  simple  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
but  for  the  independence  of  Western  Europe.  This  is  not,  what 
Earl  Grey  called  it,  knight-errantry;  it  is  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  which  is  as  strong  and  wise  in  nations  as  in  indi- 
▼idoals. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  fully  aban^ 
doned  his  old  colleague  and  friend,  to  whom  he  once  seemed  to  be 
inseparably  associated.  It  is  evident  that  he  attributes  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  late  administration  to  Earl  Orey,  and  some  of  the 
terse  sentences  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  keen 
replies  to  his  ex-colonial  Secretary.  When  told  that  the  '^  son  of 
the  author  of  the  Great  Reform  Bill  '*  disapproved  of  introducing 
another  scheme  of  the  same  kind.  Lord  John  showed  some 
asperity,  and  was  blandly  acrimonious  on  the  Monday  evening,  as 
he  expounded  the  new  measure.  Whenever  the  noble  member 
for  the  City  of  London  is  displeased,  his  voice  sharpens,  the  aris- 
tocratic twang  is  more  perceptible,  his  figure  stiffens,  and  his  air 
bespeaks  confidence.  Mr.  Punch  has  never  thought  of  sketching 
Loni  John  in  his  dtitudes,  when,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  curling  lip, 
and  •his  broadest  dialect,  he  majestically  turns  to  his  followers 
below  the  gangway,  and  breathes  defiance  to  his  enemies.  As  in 
answer  to  Earl  Grey  and  others,  he  spoke  of  proceeding  with  his 
Reform  Bill  even  at  the  moment  when  we  were  likely  to  be 
engaged  in  a  war  extending  to  every  part  of  the  globe;  as  he 
thns  showed  himself  prepared  to  face  not  only  a  war  with  Russia, 
but  also  a  war  of  elates  in  England,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
dissdiution  of  parliament,  and  a  ministerial  resignation.  Lord 
John  rose  to  the  height  of  heroism ;  and  as  he  said  that  ''  this 
idea  that  we  should  be  unable  to  attend  to  domestic  reform  when 
war  should  be  declared,  is,  I  confess,  one  of  those  thoughts  which 
may  be  described  as  having  in  it  only  one  part  of  wisdom,  and 
three  parts  of  cowardice,^'  and  continued  to  observe  even  in 
more  decided  tones,  '^  and  I  must  say  it  does  not  affect  me !'' 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Lord  John  displayed  the  most  indis- 
putable courage,  and  was  a  most  striking  example  of  the  moral 
sublime. 

But  he  has  advanced  from  victory  to  victory.  His  exertions 
during  these  three  weeks  of  the  session  have  fully  borne  out  the 
evidence  of  the  political  renovation  which  he  exhibited  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Address.  There  is  now  no  talk  of  Lord  John  going  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords;  there  are  now  no  hints  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
superseding  him  in  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
has  astonished  everybody  by  his  vigour  and  eloquence ;  he  even 
appears  astonished  himself  at  the  marvellous  ascendancy  he  has 
again  acquired  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight.  Even  in  the  debate 
on  Friday,  the  17th, — the  latest  day  to  which  this  notice  can  ex- 
tend this  mouth — ^Lord  John  Russell  made  a  most  able  and  effec- 
tive oration,  which  was  cheered  by  all  parties. 

Mr.  Layard  was  most  attentively  listened  to,  and  he  certain^ 
did,  as  he  said,  '^  make  out  his  case.''    While  he  was  speaking,  the 
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house  was  crowded^  and  ministers  were  clearly  anything  but 
pleased  with  the  keen  criticism  of  the  member  for  Aylesbury. 
He  has  a  perfect  right  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  these  discus- 
sions^ not  only  because,  as  one  writer  sneeringly  observed,  he  has 
been  at  Nineveh,  but  because  much  of  his  time  has  been  spent  in 
the  study  of  the  Eastern  problem.  He  has  been  for  a  short 
while  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  previ- 
ously, I  believe,  also  connected  with  our  embassy  at  Constantinople. 

Sir  James  Graham  made  a  great  mistake  in  replying  in  the 
manner  he  did  to  Mr.  Layard.  He  lost  his  temper,  and  once 
again  laid  aside  "  discretion."  "  Why  pother  about  Blue-books,** 
asked  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty^  with  the  most  stotid  effron- 
tery. Members  stared  at  one  another,  as  they  well  might.  Had 
not  the  Blue-book  just  been  laid  upon  the  table  by  the  command 
of  her  Majesty  ?  Had  not  ministers  during  all  the  last  session 
asked  the  House  to  wait  until  the  information  was  officially  pro- 
duced before  expressing  its  opinion?  And  now^  when  the  Blae- 
book  had  been  printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  honourable 
members,  they  were  told  in  solemn  tones  by  one  of  the  ministers^ 
leaning  upon  his  walking-stick  and  looking  unusually  grave,  not  to 
'^  pother  ^^  about  it,  but  set  to  work  at  once  and  vote  the  estimates ! 

It  is  seldom  that  Sir  James  blunders,  but  unquestionably  he 
does  so  now  and  then.  Lord  John  Russell,  sitting  by  his  side^ 
saw  what  had  been  done,  and  at  length  came  to  the  rescue.  This 
first  attempt  of  Sir  James  to  be  the  "crusher  in  general''  of  the 
Coalition  ministry,  as  he  was  of  the  Peel  administration,  decidedly 
failed.  Times  are  now  much  changed  from  what  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  In  this  truce  of  parties  a  coaUtion  ministry  must  be 
conciUatory;  and  even  the  versatile  Baronet,  who  is  administratiye 
abiUty  personified,  cannot  be  permitted  to  be  self-complacently 
insulting.  Mr.  DisraeU  saw  at  once  the  error  of  the  superdlions 
minister ;  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  was  the  result ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  but  that  the  best  speeches  on  our  foreign  policy  may 
be  yet  to  come.  Lord  Palmerston  has  hitherto  preserved  his  pro- 
voking silence ;  and  this  evening  Mr.  Disraeli  will  have  full  licence 
for  his  sarcastic  abilities.  So  successful  have  ministers  been  thus 
far  in  the  session,  that  it  is  evident  Sir  James  Graham  thinks  him- 
self and  his  friends  safe  firom  all  attacks ;  but  they  must  not  be 
too  confident.  They  have  at  least  one  sharp-sighted  and  ready- 
witted  adversary  who,  though  he  may  not  defeat  them,  can  yet 
render  them  ludicrous.  By  their  own  admission,  too,  they  have 
unquestionably  committed  errors  in  their  diplomacy ;  and  how- 
ever excusable  such  mistakes  may  be  in  general,  they  are  less  ex- 
cusable in  a  cabinet  containing  no  less  than  five  ministers  who 
have  been  Secretaries  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  two  of  whom  are 
the  most  experienced  of  European  statesmen.  A  ministry  in 
which  we  see  both  Aberdeen  and  Palmerston  supported  by  Gran- 
ville, Clarendon,  and  Russell,  surely  ought  not  to  be  outwitted  by 
even  the  diplomatists  of  Russia.  Sir  James  Graham's  exhibition 
was  therefore  exceedingly  ill-timed ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  to^ 
night  Mr.  Disraeli  may  turn  it  to  account* 
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CONSTANTINOPLE,  ITS  SUPPLY  AND  DEFENCE; 
WITH  A  GLANCE  AT  THE  CRIMEA. 

Thb  greatest  personal  contrast  in  Turkey  is  that  between  a 
Mussulman  of  tbe  old  school,  of  traditional  creed  and  ideas,  and  a 
gentleman — he  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Mussulman — who  has 
been  bred  in  Europe,  and  who  wears  narrow  trousers  and  varnished 
boots.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  introduced  one  day  to  two 
eminent  Turkish  functionaries,  each  of  whom  was  a  capital  speci- 
men of  the  schools  to  which  they  belonged.  The  palace  inha- 
bited by  each  most  fully  corresponded  to  the  ideas  of  the  respec- 
tive tenants— tenants,  we  may  well  say,  for  no  one  is  proprietor  of 
anything,  except  what  is  actually  within  his  grasp.  All  posses- 
ion in  Turkey,  even  that  of  life,  is  leasehold,  and  terminable  at 
will — that  is,  at  the  will  of  a  master. 

My  more  or  less  Europeanised  Turk  I  found  in  the  offices  of  what 
is  called  the  Sublime  Porte,  a  range  of  buildings  with  fine  steps, 
fine  columns,  regularly  laid  out  in  architectural  style,  strongly  con- 
trasting with  the  wooden  konaks  and  the  tall  minarets  arouncf — a 
kind  of  Somerset  House  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  old  city  of  the 
Turk,  very  near  to  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  and  looking  down  upon  St.  Sophia.  Such  a  range  of  minis- 
terial offices  as  the  Sublime  Porte  would  in  England  have  been  well 
stocked  by  stately  porters,  busy  clerks,  and  people  hurrying  to  and 
fro  on  the  business  of  the  day.  But  this  central  seat  of  Turkish 
administration  was  lonely  as  the  desert,  without  a  menial,  or  a  slave, 
or  attendant,  or  even  a  sentry.  Surely  this  was  not  Turkey,  where 
every  door  is  thought  to  be  guarded  by  a  slave,  white  or  black,  and 
where  great  men  could  only  be  approached  through  court-yards  and 
corridors  full  of  retainers.  There  were  no  signs  of  such  life.  I 
wandered  and  shouted  in  vain  through  the  empty  halls,  and  at 
last,  pushing  open  a  door,  stumbled  into  the  office  I  sought. 
Two  or  three  young  gentlemen  in  fezes  had  tables  and  writing 
materials  at  hand.  Their  occupation  was  the  twisting  and  smoking 
of  cigarettes,  which  struck  me  to  be  as  complete  a  parody  on  the 
chibouque  as  the  red  scull-cap  was  of  the  respectable  and  volumi- 
nous turban. 

I  found  my  young  and  fat  official  as  unlike  what  he  had  been 
in  Paris  and  in  London  as  could  be  well  imagined.  Actual  and 
continual  dwellers  in  those  capitals  are  not  always  aware  that  they 
live  in  an  atmosphere  highly  charged  with  excitement,  which,  as 
a  kind  of  electricity,  quickens  their  movements,  leaps  from  their 
eyes,. accentuates  their  speech,  and  communicates  to  them  that 
fastness  which  is  difficult  to  account  for,  and  which  none  can  imi- 
tate elsewhere.  Here  in  Constantinople  it  was  all  gone.  The 
tongue  was  mute,  the  eye  was  leaden,  the  manner  ceremonious, 
the  ideas — ^it  is  bleeding  a  turtle  at  any  time  to  extract  ideas  from 
a  Turk ;  and  an  Europeanised  Turk  was,  in  this  ^e^f  pt,  as  good^ 
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Turk  as  his  elders.  After  all,  perhaps  it  was  want  of  topics.  Con- 
stantinople has  no  society,  no  theatre,  no  common  friend,  no 
public  character,  save  the  ministers  and  pashas,  and  the^e,  in  the 
present  instance,  it  would  have  been  high  indecomm  to  menti^n^ 
much  less  discuss  their  character  and  conduct.  I  could  plainly 
perceive  that  my  quondam  acquaintance  and  present  interlocutor 
was  puzzling  his  brain  to  devise  in  what  manner  he  could  be  useful 
to  me,  or  procure  me  information  or  entertainmeut  But  there  was 
no  possibility  of  the  kind,  and  he  evidently  gave  up  the  quest 

It  was  but  a  step  from  the  Sublime  Porte  to  the  ancient  Hippo- 
drome or  modem  Atmeidan,  across  which  was  my  path  to  visit 
the  other  functionary,  who  resided  in  an  old  Tuikish  official  resi- 
dence. It  covered  a  large  space  of  ground,  being  originally  built 
of  only  one  story,  surrounded  with  those  tent-like  roo&,  and  kiosk- 
like towers,  so  purely  Turkish,  and  so  fast  disappearing  from  Eu- 
ropean Turkey.  It  stood  opposite  to  one  of  the  most  revered 
mosques  in  Constantinople,  which  was  also  old  and  of  no  great 
size.  Between  the  palace  and  the  mosque  was  a  great  thorough- 
fare, just  issuing  from  the  Bazaar,  and  a  crowd  of  led  horses 
around,  showed  diat  numerous  Turks  had  come  to  see  the  great 
functionary.  Amidst  the  horses  and  the  visitors  to  the  palace, 
and  the  devotees  entering  the  mosque,  the  same  persons  generally 
performing  the  two  duties,  wheeled  an  army  of  pigeons,  some 
thousands  of  them,  flying  from  mosque  to  palace,  and  from  palace 
to  mosque,  descrying  in  an  instant  when  any  pious  Moslem  came 
prepared  to  feed  the  sacred  birds,  whereupon  they  pounced  dowm 
around  him  more  like  myriads  of  insects  or  locusts,  than  like 
birds. 

I  entered  the  old  one-storied  and  scrambling  palace,  which  hiq>- 
pened  also  to  be  a  prison  for  the  immurement  of  persons  on  thek 
first  arrest  And  this  mixture  of  Bow-street  and  Si.  James'a, 
though  perfectly  Turkish,  struck  me,  on  being  admitted  by  the 
guard  into  the  entrance,  as  very  barbarous  and  disgusting.  The 
great  man,  however,  no  doubt  thought  it  enhanced  his  dignity,  on 
die  same  principle  that  the  chief  executioner  was  always  in  at- 
tendance on  the  Sultan's  progress,  and  not  (act:  removed  from  his 
person. 

The  little  rooms  that  served  as  antechambers  to  the  Pasha,  were 
not  like  those  of  his  colleague  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  vast  and 
empty  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  diminutive,  but  well-filled  by 
retainers,  soldiers,  tschaousche?,  and  a  perfect  motley  of  courtiers. 
I'he  functionary,  whom  I  now  sought,  was  no  higher  in  rank  than 
his  colleague  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  but  being  of  the  old  school, 
court  was  paid  to  him  by  the  old  Turks  in  the  old  way,  and  he 
kept  his  state,  not  afler  the  retired  and  moderate  habits  of  Europe, 
but  with  all  the  display  of  the  reign  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent 

The  Pasha  was  not  old.  He  biad  risen  by  his  good  looks  to  the 
fitvour  of  Mahmoud,  a  relation  of  whom  he  had  married.  like 
every  prosperous  Turk,  he  was  fat,  and  with  a  comely  brow,  which 
he  knit,  however,  from  time  to  time,  very  unlike  that  boasted  impas- 
sibility of  manner,  of  which  the  old  Turks  are  accused.    It  is  need- 
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lesB  bere  to  explain  why  or  how  mj  cofi?ersatioii  with  that  Amc- 
tionaiy  turned  upon  the  supply  of  Constantinople  with  water,  which 
Mt  that  time  was  woefiilly  defectiye.  There  were  a  great  many  pro- 
jects, in  fact,  for  organizing  a  sufficient  supply,  and  a  great  many 
proposals  and  plans  had  been  sent  to  the  minister,  whose  especial 
care  was  the  health,  provision,  and  peace  of  the  capital.  The 
pnblic  fiinctionary  of  the  old  school  was  opposed  to  all  these 
plans,  which  he  declared  were  only  devices  in  order  to  empty 
the  Imperial  Treasuiy  into  the  pockets  of  ingenious  Franks. 
Young  Turkey,  on  Uie  contrary,  was  anxious  that  the  plans 
should  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  first  necessary  of  life  should 
be  in  greater  abundance  than  at  present. 

The  sudden  and  serious  illness  of  a  friend,  made  me  interest 
myself  in  the  matter,  which  I  did  not  regret,  as  it  led  me  not  only 
into  contact  and  discussion  with  various  characters  and  per- 
sonages, and  enabled  me  to  observe  somewhat  of  the  old  rusty 
noscfainery  of  Ottoman  administration. 

Constantinople  was  never  intended  by  nature,  one  might  say, 
to  be  the  capital  of  a  great  Mohamedan  empire.  For  the  first 
requisite  to  a  Mussulman  is  water,  and  Constantinople  is  by 
nature  the  spot  worst  supplied  with  fresh  water  of  any,  that  ever 
was  or  could  be  chosen.  I  heard  the  remark  made  in  the  very 
beard  of  the  Turks,  who,  themselves,  seemed  nowise  affected  by 
it.  God  was  great!  and  He  had  given  them  Constantinople, 
which  was  a  power  and  a  deciaon  infinitely  superior  to  those  of 
Nature.  But  a  doctor,  who  was  present,  observed  that  the  ob- 
servation proceeded  from  a  very  foolish  and  a  very  ignorant  man, 
ss  Mohamedanism  itself  was  bom  in  a  country  which  was  blessed 
with  no  water,  and  where  it  was  a  still  greater  luxury  and  scarcity 
than  at  Constantinople. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  present  capital  of  Turkey  is  naturally  un- 
provided with  water.  There  is  no  part  of  it,  that  is  not  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  sea,  and  there  are  no  grounds  higher  than  it 
within  any  distance.  A  supply  of  water  from  wells  and  springs 
was  therefore  never  to  be  hoped.  The  Caesars  remedied  the 
defect  by  excavating  the  greater  part  of  the  rising  ground,  or  hills, 
on  which  Constantinople  stands,  and  making  spacious  caverns, 
supported  on  columns,  to  serve  as  immense  cisterns  for  water. 
Some  of  these  are  now  dry.  That  portion  near  the  Seraglio  is 
nsed  as  an  underground  place  for  spinning  silk  by  hand.  And 
there  are  compartments,  full  of  bones,  walled  ofi^,  the  relics  of 
plague  apd  massacre.  But  the  greater  portion  of  the  old  cisterns 
nave  water  in  them,  water  unchanged  for  centuries^ — a  kind  of 
Dead  Sea  within  the  bowels  of  the  capital,  forming  a  subter- 
nnean  lagune,  running  between  endless  rows  of  pillars,  which 
defy  curiosity  to  penetrate.  Miss  Pardee  has  well  described  this 
place,  and  recounted  the  adventures  of  a  young  Englishman,  who 
set  fbrdi  in  a  boat  with  torches  to  explore  the  watery  recesses, 
imt  who  never  returned.  These  vast  reservoirs  of  water,  now 
onfit  for  use,  rendered  Constantinople  independent  of  external 
supply  during  all  its  ancient  sieges*    But  if,  at  die  presspt  dajt, 
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an  enemy  should  blockade  Constantinople  by  land  and  sea,  tlie 
city  could  not  hold  out  one  week^  simply  from  the  want  of  water. 

All  this  was  represented  to  the  Pasha  of  the  old  Turk  school, 
who,  as  a  military  man,  should  have  been  interested  in  remoTing' 
such  a  dearth.  He  thanked  the  Prophet,  however,  that  the  Turks 
had  no  enemies  who  were  equally  powerful  by  land  and  sea,  and 
consequently  it  was  the  greatest  improbability  in  the  world  that 
Constantinople  should  ever  be  blockaded  and  besieged  on  the  two 
elements  at  once.  When  he  was  reminded  that  Russia  had  fleets 
as  well  as  armies,  the  Pasha  pointed  to  the  Turkish  men-of-war 
anchored  in  line  from  the  village  of  the  Beglierbeys  to  the 
Seraglio  Point,  a  formidable,  and,  one  should  be  glad  to  think,  an 
efficient  answer. 

But,  indeed,  there  was  no  need  of  appealing  to  the  eventualitiea 
of  war,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of . 
providing  water.  The  Mosques  could  not  do  without  it.  The  better 
and  more  important  part  of  Mahomedan  devotion  is  that  performed 
in  the  outer  court  of  the  Mosque,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  thaa 
ablution.  And  as  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  in  all  the  province 
of  Turkey  either  belongs  to  the  Mosques,  or  is  mortgaged  to 
them,  so  with  the  water  that  is  brought  to  Constantinople.  The 
Mosques  have  the  right  to  be  first  supplied  and  satisfied.  Of  old 
this  was  but  a  fair  and  small  proportion,  but  since  the  supply  has 
dwindled,  it  absorbs  three*fourths  of  what  dribbles  through  the 
aqueducts.  In  hot  weather  a  supplementary  supply  for  the  water- 
carriers,  and  for  private  use,  has  to  be  brought  from  Scutari,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  Such  means  are  expensive  and 
insufficient ;  and  it  need  not  be  said  that,  if  at  any  time  of  a 
Turkish  summer  water  should  be  wanting  to  the  Mosques  and  to 
the.  people,  the  clerical  and  popular  party  would  soon  make  an 
emeute  together,  that  would  considerably  trouble  the  official  gen- 
tlemen at  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Some  writers  think  that  the  Turks  should  never  have  made 
their  chief  settlement  on  the  European  shore.  It  was  an  object, 
no  doubt,  to  Mahomet  the  Second  to  establish  himself  in  the  actual 
seat  of  the  Eastern  Caesars.  But  inasfar  as  he  has  become  a 
European  sovereign  by  this,  he  has  weakened  himself,  as  the 
population  there  must  necessarily  be  Christian.  Had  Scutari 
been  made  the  Imperial  capital,  and  Constantinople  its  port  and 
fortress,  the  Sultan  would  have  been  stronger.  But  that  b  a 
question,  provocative  of  long  discussion,  needless  to  enter  into 
here. 

Scutari,  at  any  rate,  could  have  never  wanted  water.  With  a 
mountain  at  its  back,  and  abundant  sources,  Scutari  might  have 
been  supplied  even  from  the  Bythinian  Olympus.  On  the  Euro- 
pean  side  of  the  strait  there  is  no  mountain,  ever  so  distant,  to 
look  to,  nor  lake,  nor  river.  In  the  forest  of  Belgrade,  as  it  is 
called,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  there  are  gullies  and  heads 
of  valleys,  down  the  sides  of  which  the  water  pours  in  great 
abundance  during  the  rains,  and  where,  indeed,  the  vicinity  of 
the  Black  Sea  keeps  a  constant  moisture. 
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A  barrage  is  erected  along  the  bottom  of  these  valleys,  each  of 
which  filk  and  fonns  a  reserroir;  and  from  thence  the  aqueducts 
lead  to  Constantinople.  Bujukdere,  or  the  *^  Big  Valley,''  leads  up 
from  the  Bosphorus  to  one  of  these*  barrages ;  and,  indeed,  the 
Toad  from  it  goes  under  the  aqueduct  This  place  is  the  favou- 
rite excursion  from  either  Therapia  or  Bujukdere — these  summer 
head-quarters  of  all  the  embassies,  and  at  present  the  residence  of 
the  Sultan  himself.  These  valleys  and  this  region  form  one  of 
the  most  delightful  rides  in  Turkey,  not  only  from  the  picturesque 
scenery  and  the  freshness  of  the  air,  but  because  tne  district, 
has  been  tabooed  against  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  Pashas  or 
Cadis  by  the  immunities  accorded  to  the  embassies.  The  Turkish 
village  is  there  a  favoured  and  happy  spot,  its  cottages  neat,  its 
gardens  cultivated,  its  children  noisv ;  and,  in  fact,  but  for  the 
birds  of  prey  and  a  few  other  kindred  symptoms,  one  might  fancy 
oneself  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  great  objections  to  employing  European  capital  or 
engineers  in  either  repairing  the  aqueducts,  or  making  efficient  the 
barrages,  was  the  fear,  of  at  least  the  common  Turks,  that  they 
would  be  espying  the  nakedness  of  the  land  for  military  purposes. 
It  was  pretty  clear,  that  had  English  and  French  engineers  such 
purposes,  they  woi]dd  have  been  for  the  defence,  not  the  betrayal 
of  Constantinople.  But  the  Turk  cannot  be  got  to  distinguish 
one  race  of  Giaours  from  ^another.  Jealousy  of-the  engineers  of  the 
maritime  powers  is,  however,  monstrously  absurd.  An  hour's 
cannonade  would  destroy  the  old,  crumbling,  imperial  walls,  which 
extend  from  the  Seraglio  Point  to  the  Seven  Towers ;  and  there 
would  be  no  more  obstacle  to  an  army  in  boats  pouring  up  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  from  the  sea  of  Marmora,  than  there 
would  be  in  entering  any  open  town,  however  well  defended,  by 
brave  and  fanatic  men. 

The  defence  of  Constantinople  against  maritime  attack,  lies  in 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus.  Engineers  represent  both  as 
capable  of  being  rendered  impregnable ;  not  by  batteries  facing 
across  the  Straits,  but  infilading  them ;  and  there  are  positions 
affording  every  aptitude  for  this  in  both  Straits.  The  Duke  of 
Ragusa,  proceeding  from  them  as  from  an  axiom,  has  laid  down 
the  military  plan,  which  he  recommended  Russia  to  follow  in  its 
subjugation  of  Turkey.  He  bids  the  Emperor  of  Russia  not  to 
think  of  Constantinople,  as  besieging  or  beleaguering  it.  He 
recommends  it  to  be  passed  by  altogether ;  and  the  military  aims 
of  Russia  concentrated  upon  two  points, — Adrianople  and  the 
Dardanelles.  Masters  ol  Adrianople,  with  a  powerful  army 
entrenched  near  it,  on  the  Maritza,  the  Russians  would,  according 
to  Marmont,  easily  defy  all  the  armies  that  either  Turkey,  or  her 
European  allies,  could  bring  into  Roumelia ;  and  the  same  power 
at  the  same  time  taking  possession  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
erecdng  forts,  for  which  he  points  out  the  site,  and  delineates  the 
plan,  would  render  the  Straits  thus  impassable  to  any  navy;  and 
consequentlv,  Constantinople,  shut  in  from  succour,  must^  sooner 
or  later,  sm  without  effort,  surrender. 
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Such  was  Maraoofs  plan.  In  order  to  its  completion  the 
French  Marshal  supposed  two  things ;  first,  that  there  were  no 
European  fleets  within  the  Dardanelles ;  and  secondly,  that  Raaoia 
could  encounter  no  efficient  resistance  from  the  Turks,  in  the 
Danube,  or  north  of  the  Balkan.  He  took  for  granted,  that  in 
case  of  war,  the  Turkish  fortresses  on  the  Danube  could  offer  no 
resistance ;  and  that  even  the  traditional  position,  or  entrenched 
camp  of  Shumla,  was  certain  of  being  forced  by  the  Russian  com- 
mander. The  present  state  of  things,  by  no  means  answers  to  that 
which  Marmont  supposed.  With  British  and  French  troops, 
already  on  their  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
Dardanelles  are  as  remote  as  the  South  Pole  from  Russian 
acquisition.  And  how  far  the  Russian  march  upon  Adrianople 
oan  be  achieyed,  remains  to  be  considered. 

The  fact  is,  that  Russia  is  what  may  be  called  short-winded 
for  military  effort.      But  for  English  money,  she  never  coald 
have  advanced  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  to  those  of  France 
in  1814.     Her  extension  of  empire  has  been  made  step  by  step, 
province  by  province,  after  years  of  feeling  and  preparing  the 
way.    True  to  this  traditional  policy,  the  object  of  the  Czar  has 
long  been  to  annex  the  Principalities.     And  she  would  require  to 
have  held  them  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  have  gained  firm  footing 
there,  ere  the  great  step  beyond  them,  and  across  the  Danube, 
could  be  taken.     We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  present  aims  of 
Russia  to  have  been  the  possession  of  the  Principalities,  and 
nothing  more.    And  Nicholas  must  think  it  hard,  his  not  being 
able  to  secure  in  1853  those  provinces  which  Napoleon  freely  gare 
Alexander,  and  allowed  him  to  take  in  1807.    In  1853  he  thought 
his  time  was  come..   The  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  dead,  whom, 
as  a  soldier^  Nicholas  had  resolved  never  to  encounter.    Lord 
Palmerston  was  no  longer  Foreign  Minister,  and  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  was  no  longer  at  Constantinople.     The  Czar,  there- 
fore, slipped  the  leash,  in  which  he  held  that  good  bull-dog^ 
Menschikoff, — made  through  that  most  rude  channel  the  most 
impossible  demands,  and  marched  into  the  Principalities,  ere  the 
pretext  for  doing  so  had  been  well  put  together.     Once  in,  they 
will  rather  let  me  stay,  than  make  war.    Such  was  the  Czar^ 
calculation.    And  which  of  us,  if  asked  a  year  ago,  whether  he 
did  not  think  that  the  Czar  would  succeed,  and  that  France  and 
England  would  neither  of  them  have  recourse  to  arms,  would  cer- 
tainly have  replied,  that  France  would  not  be  so  rash,  nor  England 
so  anti-pacific.    Yet  everything  has  turned  out  against  the  most 
rational  expectations  of  everybody.    John  Bull  has  grown  warlike, 
and  has  evidently  taken  a  fancy  to  have  a  brush  with  Russia — the 
very  last  thing  that  could  have  been  predicated  of  him.    Napolecm 
the  Third  has  shown  a  coolness,  and  steadiness,  and   straight- 
forwardness, and  a  fidelity,  that  no  one  certainly  calculated  upon. 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  declared   war,  or  something  tantamount, — 
a  thing  incredible.     The   Turks  have   made  war,  and   fou^ 
Taliantly— rsomething  more  incredible.     They  have  found  money, 
which  is  quite  a  marvel.     In  short,  1854  has  commenced  as  an 
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at^nus  mirabiliSf  in  which  every  prince  and  public  man  appears 
in  a  new  character,  and  each  country  plays  a  new  part  in  a 
manner  which  would  prove  the  utter  bewilderment  of  any  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  who  fell  asleep  three  years  ago,  and 
should  chance  to  awaken  now. 

In  this  state  of  tilings  the  Russians  can  scarcely  hope  to  get  as 
far  as  Adrianople.  That,  however,  will  be  their  aim.  They  can 
no  longer  attempt  it  as  they  did  in  1829,  by  the  coast,  as  our 
troops  and  fleets  can  both  be  brought  to  operate  there,  llie  Rus- 
sians must  advance  by  Sophia  and  the  great  central  road.  For 
this  operation  they  must  not  only  beat  the  Turks,  and  drive  them 
southward,  but  they  must  also  make  sure  of  their  communication 
and  supplies  through  Servia.  The  chances  and  prospects  of  the 
campaigo,  therefore,  come  to  this :  that  Russia  must  acquire  com« 
pleie  ascendancy  in  Servia,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  in  order 
either  to  advance  to  Adrianople  or  maintain  itself  there.  Servia  is 
the  key  which  opens  Central  Turkey  or  closes  it ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  towards  Servia  Russian  efforts  will  be  first  di- 
rected. The  plan  in  Servia,  as  indeed  all  along  the  line  of  the 
western  provinces  of  Turkey,  will  no  doubt  be  to  excite  a  Greek 
and  Christian  insurrection,  in  order  to  distract  the  Turkish  forces, 
and  create  a  pro-Russian  feeling.  That  love  of  national  inde* 
pendence,  equally  jealous  of  Russia,  of  Austria,  and  of  Turkey, 
which  pervades  Servia,  exists,  of  course,  amongst  the  better  and 
more  educated  class,  whilst  the  priests  and  the  more  ignorant  of 
the  peasants,  would  welcome  the  Russians.  To  corrupt  the 
independent  Servians  with  gold,  and  excite  the  lower  with  fanati- 
cism, will  of  course  be  the  Russian  system.  Were  an  insurrec- 
tion the  consequence,  Austrian  troops  would  probably  pass  the 
Danube.  The  Efciperor  of  Austria  would  assent  to  do  this  in  a 
spirit  of  self-preservation  and  neutrality.  But  if  the  Austrian 
army  occupying  Servia,  allowed  the  communication  of  the  Russian 
army  to  be  kept  up  with  the  Russian  reserve  and  stores  in  Bess- 
arabia, this  would  allow  the  Russians  to  prosecute  a  campaign 
even  as  far  as  Adrianople  without  being  supplied  from  the  East. 
In  this,  however,  Russia  must  have  at  least  the  covert  support 
of  Austria,  and  be  by  her  aid  enabled  to  neutralise  Servia,  if  not 
turn  it  to  profit  and  to  aid.  But  should  Austria  remain  even 
sincerely  neutral,  and  show  that  neutrality  by  respecting,  herself, 
and  making  all  others  respect  the  independence  and  neutrality  of 
Servia, — then  it  will  be  as  impossible  for  Russia  to  advance  by 
Sophia,  as  the  presence  of  Bntish  and  French  troops  at  Varna, 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  advance  by  the  sea-coast. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  as  that  portion  of  Marmont's  plan, 
which  concerns  the  Dardanelles,  has  been  rendered  impossible  by 
Anglo-French  intervention,  so  an  advance  on  Adrianople,  that  other 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa's  project,  is  equally  impossible,  without 
the  connivance  of  Austria.  The  great  attention  of  France  and 
England,  then,  must  be  directed  towards  Austria.  And  her  first 
move  into  Servia  must  be  met  by  the  threat  of  a  corresponding 
move  into  Italy.    She  will  plead  neutrality,  fiiendship,  good 
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intention,  and  so  on.  And  if,  in  these  protestations,  Austria  be 
listened  to  •  and  humoured,  as  Russia  has  been^  during  the  last 
four  months,  the  cause  of  Turkey  will  have  been  betrayed  ! 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  Austria  either  intends  to  be 
neutral,  or  is  kept  so,  and  that  she  defends  the  neutrality  and  in- 
dependence of  Servia ;  in  that  case,  all  that  Russia  can  attempt,  is 
to  keep  the  Principalities,  or,  at  most,  inflict  a  defeat  upon  the 
Turks,  in  order  to  demonstrate  her  military  superiority.  If  the 
Turks  are  prudent,  however,  and  limit  themselves  to  defensive 
war,  they  ought  not  to  suffer  defeat.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
Varna  will  be  garrisoned  by  French  or  English,  and  that  an 
army  of  the  troops  of  other  powers  will  be  encamped  under  its 
trails.  If  so,  this  force  will  always  be  ready  to  march  to  the 
assistance  of  the  entrenched  Turkish  camp  at  Shumla,  which,  of 
itself  strong,  must,  with  such  aid  at  hand,  be  impregnable. 

Much,  however,  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of  force  which 
Russia  brings  into  the  field.  If  she  really  musters  upwards  of 
200,000  men  upon  the  Danube,  she  must  be  under  the  necessity 
of  making  some  active  use  of  them  ;  for  to  feed  and  keep  in  health 
such  numbers,  would  tax  her  power  to  the  utmost,  and  could  not 
be  kept  up  for  any  very  long  time.  So  much  so,  that  a  Turkish 
and  an  Anglo-French  force,  which  should  merely  reduce  an  im- 
mense Russian  army  north  of  the  Danube  to  inactivity,  would 
severely  punish  and  exhaust  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Some  thought  must  be  taken  of  opinion  at  home.  If  the  Lon- 
doners have  shared  such  excitement  and  anxiety  at  the  mere 
march  of  the  Guards,  we  must  consider  the  impatience  of  the 
public  and  the  press,  were  our  troops  to  remain  inactive  at 
Varna  and  at  Rodosto.  The  French  public  aije  as  little  patient 
as  we  are,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  a  military  reputation 
to  make,  which  scarcely  admits  of  prolonged  inactivity.  And 
it  so  happens  that  the  theatre  of  war  upon  the  Danube  presents 
strong  temptation  to  powers  and  armies,  representing  and  defending 
Turkey,  to  assume  the  offensive  against  enemies  holding  the  Prin- 
cipalities. Those  provinces,  and  especially  Wallachia,  form  a  sort 
of  bag,  very  narrow  at  the  mouth,  and  stretching  out  to  roomy 
dimensions  in  the  interior.  From  the  bend  of  the  Danube  at 
Ismail  or  Ibrail  to  the  mountain  confines  of  Transylvania,  there 
extends  but  a  narrow  strip  of  country,  which,  if  a  hostile  army, 
crossing  the  Danube  from  Turkey,  could  get  hold  of,  they  would 
cut  off  all  the  enemy's  forces  occupying  Wallachia.  The  old 
Turkish  Viziers,  indeed,  seldom  minded  Wallachia  in  their  incur- 
sions across  the  Danube.  They  either  marched  through  Servia 
into  Hungary,  if  its  object  was  to  invade  Austria,  or,  if  Russia 
was  her  aim,  the  Ottoman  armies  passed  the  Danube,  near  its 
mouth,  and  pressed  forward  into  Bessarabia.  Whilst  the  military 
occupation  of  Wallachia  by  the  Russians  became  useful  for  the 
prosecution  of  offensive  operations  it  was  completely  useless,  and 
indeed  pernicious  for  defensive  war,  the  Lower  Danube  being  the 
spot  where  decisive  conflicts  must  necessarily  take  place.  The 
same  consideration  must  now  prevail ;  and  whenever  the  Turks 
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and  their  auxiliaries  can  master  that  large  force  north  of  Varna, 
which  is  competent  to  ^Te  battle  to  the  Russians,  they  have  but 
to  pass  the  Danube,  in  order  to  compel  the  Russians  to  a 
general  engagement,  and  to  the  evacuation  of  Wallachia  in  case 
of  £Bulure. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  chances  and  principal  points  in  a  cam- 
paign, for  the  defence  of  Turkey,  upon  the  Danube.  It  is,  however, 
forcibly  demanded  by  the  interests  of  England,  not  only  that 
Ruaria  should  receive  such  a  blow,  as  would  deprive  her  of  her 
present  guardianship  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  but  that  she 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  driven  from  her  present  advanced 
position  south  of  the  Caucasus,  or,  at  least  be  so  weakened  there, 
as  no  longer  te  have  Persia,  as  well  as  Turkey,  in  her  grasp. 

The  most  severe  blow  that  could  be  dealt  to  Russia, — indeed, 
the  only  blow,  that  can  ever  induce  her  to  draw  back  from  her 
present  advanced  position,  would  be  the  concjuest  of  the  Crimea. 
It  is  the  only  very  vulnerable  point  of  Russia  to  a  naval  power. 
It  is,  to  all  purpose,  an  Island,  assailable  and  defensible  on  all 
sides,  by  sea.  There  is  an  isthmus,  or  narrow  neck  of  land  at 
Perekop,  across  which  fortifications  of  any  strength  could  be 
erected,  and  which  it  might  be  rendered  impossible  for  any 
Russian  force  to  overcome.  Within  the  Peninsula,  too,  is  Se- 
Tastopol,  the  southern  arsenal  of  Russia.  If  the  weak  point  of 
Turkey  be  the  Bosphorus — at  which  Russia  has  ever  aimed— the 
Crimea  may  be  equally  the  aim  of  Turkey,  and  the  maritime 
powers.  The  strongest  motive  with  Russia,  for  entering  upon 
these  and  other  wars,  is,  that  she  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  that 
even,  if  defeated,  an  enemy  cannot  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  occupy  the  capitals,  or  permanently  subjugate  her. 
But  let  us  show  Russia  that  she  may  be  deprived  of  the  Crimea,  as 
the  result  of  a  War  with  the  maritime  powers,  and  she  will  then 
feel  that  same  salutary  reluctance  to  war,  which  the  Western 
powers  feel,  who  know  what  damage  must  be  dealt,  in  case  of 
war,  to  commerce  and  to  credit,  and  to  that  ideal  world  of  riches 
piled  upon  them. 

It  would  require  an  article,  or  a  chapter,  of  itself,  to  point  out 
all  the  consequences,  if  the  Porte,  or  the  Powers  of  Western 
Europe,  wrest  the  Crimea  from  Russia.  It  contains  a  Mussulman 
popuktion,  Tartar  in  origin,  tongue,  habits,  and  recollections. 
A  Mahomedan  power  and  dynasty  resuscitated  there,  and  having 
claim  to  the  respect  and  support  of  all  the  Mahomedan  tribes 
eastward,  would  erect  a  barrier  against  Russia  on  the  side  of  Asia 
far  more  impregnable  and  more  formidable  than  the  Danube  and 
the  Balkan*  Sixty  thousand  French  and  English  flung  into  the 
Crimea  Would  soon  bring  Russia  to  reason,  and  compel' het  to 
conform  to  the  laws  of  Europe.  At  all  events,  the  Black  Sea 
being  left  open,  Russia  must  be  taught  her  vulnerability  on  this 
point.  And  a  sense  of  that  vulnerability  can  alone  render  her 
amenable  to  the  laws  and  dictates  of  common  sense  and  common 
right. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  MIDDLE-AGED  GENTLEMAN. 

BT    ALFRED    W.    COLE. 

The  world  has  grown  curious  to  an  excess.  Nothing  so  eagerlj 
read  as  confessions,  reyelations,  private  journals,  autobiographies, 
and  correspondences.  What  most  concerns  the  world  to  know^  the 
world  cares  nothing  about,  or  very  little;  but  what  is  of  no  earthly- 
consequence  to  the  world  or  to  any  human  being  but  one-^videlicetg 
the  private  acts,  thoughts,  troubles,  annoyances,  embarrassments, 
and  petty  vexations  of  an  individual — every  word  that  tells  of  these 
things  will  be  eagerly  devoured  by  men  and  women  of  all  ranks 
and  all  nations,  from  the  duchess  to  the  housemaid,  the  prince  to 
the  footman,  from  "  May  Fair  to  Marathon/' 

This  is  a  very  depraved  taste  of  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged.  It  should  be  '^  put  down,''  as  Sir  Peter  would  say. 
The  world  ought  to  know  better.  Why  did  not  the  world  purchase 
Mr.  Daubley's  pictures  in  his  lifetime  at  high  prices,  if  the  world 
considered  Mr.  Daubley  a  great  painter  ?  And,  if  the  world  did 
not  think  so,  what  does  the  world  mean  by  poring  over  Mr.  Daub* 
ley's  autobiography  so  eagerly  now  ?  If  Mr.  Daubley  was  a  bad 
painter,  a  man  of  large  vanity  and  small  powers  (and  the  world, 
right  or  wrong,  must  have  thought  so  as  it  would  not  buy  his 
pictures),  what  has  the  world  to  do  with  poor  Daubley's  life  ?  No- 
thing at  all^— and  for  that  very  reason  the  world  takes  such  an 
interest  in  it,  and  gloats  over  every  page  recording  the  unhappy 
Daubley's  struggles  and  necessities,  and  sheds  crocodile's  tears 
over  Daubley's  visits  to  the  pawnbroker  to  get  money  for  mutton 
chops  for  Mrs.  Daubley  and  the  little  Daubleys.  Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  yourself,  O  hypocritical  world,  to  have  forced  poor 
Daubley,  by  pure  neglect  of  his  works,  to  pay  such  visits  ?  Do 
you  answer  "  No  "?  Then  what  earthly  interest  can  you  take  in 
Daubley's  autobiography  ?  Bah !  it  is  curiosity,  vulgar,  flunkey- 
like, letter-opening,  keyhole-peeping  turiosity.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself;  but  so  you  ought  any  time  during  these 
six  thousand  years  of  your  existence,  and  you  never  have  been  yet, 
and  never  will  be. 

A  strange  opening  this  for  a  paper  of  confessions,  is  it  not? 
Am  I  not  about  to  gratify  the  very  taste  I  have  been  abusing? 
Que  vauiez  vous,  my  dear  reader?  I  am  but  a  man  and  an  author. 
If  I  don't  tickle  your  taste  I  cannot  live — and  you  ought  to  allow 
me  to  give  a  little  salve  to  my  conscience  by  abusing  you  first  if 
I  try  to  please  you  afterwards. 

My  confessions !  What  have  I  to  confess?  What  long  con- 
cealed crime  am  I  about  to  reveal  ?  What  evil,  whose  memory 
rankling  in  my  bosom,  forces  me  at  last  remorsefully  to  avow  my- 
self its  author?    Am  I   spring-heeled  Jack? — the  murderer  of 
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l^iza  Grimwood? — the  perpetrator  of  the  undiscovered  Bank 
robbery? — a  member  of  the  Frimleygang?  Certainly  not !  I 
have  nothing  half  so  interesting  or  romantic  about  me  as  any  of 
those  individuals.  I  could  Qot  even  occupy  two  lines  of  con- 
temptuous notice  in  the  Newgate  Calendar  as  a  third-rate  pick- 
pockety  or  a  detected  ''area  sneak /^  I  am^  on  the  contrary^ 
considered  by  my  friends  as  a  highly  respectable^  steady,  middle- 
aged  bachelor^  with  a  tolerably  clear  conscience,  a  sufficiently 
healthy  digestion,  and  a  fair  balance  at  my  banker's. 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,"  you  exclaim,  '^  what 
can  you  have  to  confess  ?  You  must  be  a  regular  impostor,  and 
deserve  a  fortnight  at  Holloway  for  obtaining  our  attention  under 
false  pretenceis  I  '^  Ah  I  it  *8  very  natural  for  you  to  think  so,  my 
good  sir,  but  you  never  knew  Amelia  Jellicoe  I  Had  I  never 
known  her — but — 


Those  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  races  are  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  they,  also,  ought  not 
to  be  "  put  down/'  Indeed,  the  more  I  see  of  the  world — the 
longer  I  live  in  it — ^the  more  inclined  I  feel  to  put  down  a  great 
many  things.  At  twenty  I  would  have  put  down  nothing  but 
"  Governors  i  **  at  thirty  my  destructive  organs  would  have  exer- 
cised themselves  on  literary  ladies,  and  hobble-de-hoys  with  the 
first  sprouts  of  a  moustache  on  their  lips ;  at  forty  I  took  a  much 
wider  range  in  my  view  of  things  and  people  to  be  utterly  aboUshed; 
and  at  fifty— -but  what  am  I  talking  about?  pray  don't  imagine, 
my  dear  madam,  that  I  am  fifty — I  began  to  get  grey  at  five-and- 
twenty  I  assure  you,  and  I  had  an  accident  about  the  same  time 
which  deprived  me  of  my  front  teeth,  so  don't  judge  me  by  those 
points.  As  for  figure,  the  absurdly  loose  degag4  style  of  costume 
in  vogue  at  present  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  a  more  exten- 
sive proportion  of  waist  than  you,  perhaps,  consider  symmetrical ; 
but  to  my  theme. 

These  boat-races  are  serious  matters.  I  don't  care  a  button 
about  cockneys  in  their  wherries  being  capsized,  and  ducked  or 
drowned — it's  their  afi^air,  not  mine.  Steamers  may  be  over- 
crowded— the  greater  fools  they  who  go  on  board  of  them.  Under- 
graduates may  drink  too  much  beer — nasty  fellows  I  Pickpockets 
may  reap  a  harvest — fault  of  the  police.  Young  gents  who  follow 
the  race  on  horseback  along  the  bauks  of  the  river  may  tumble  off, 
or  their  horses  may  tumble  down — serve  them  right,  for  mounting 
when  they  don't  know  how  to  ride.  The  evil  that  I  complain  of 
is  infinitely  greater  than  all  these— it  is  a  moral  evil,  and  one 
from  which  a  man  can  scarce  protect  himself — it  is  the  dreadful 
and  deliberate  system  of  flirtation  practised  and  encouraged  at 
these  meetings! 

Jellicoe,  of  Comhill  and  Fulham,  was  an  old  friend  of  mine — a 

City  acquaintance  of  twen (ahem  I )  I  mean  of  some  years' 

standing.  We  did  not  visit  one  another's  houses,  but  we  were 
very  intimate  on  'Change.  Jellicoe  was  a  married  man ;  I  was  a 
bachelor.     Jellicoe  pitied  me;  I  had  a  strong  compassion  for  Jel^ 
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licoe.    He  imaj^ined  that  a  bacbelor's  dinner  mnst  be  a  wretclied 
aiFair^  and  a  bachelor's  dwelling  an  unhappy  place.    I,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  strong  suspicions  that  a  married  man's  repast  was 
often  a  cold  one,  off  the  yesterday'^  leg  of  mutton,  with,  perhaps^ 
a  fried  sole  or  a  rice  pudding  to  pass  it  off;  and  I  greatly  preferred 
my  vermicelli  soup,  cutlet  aux  poinies  iPasperffe,  and  quiet  wood- 
cock, at  my  West-end  club.    I  was  also  morally  convinced  that 
Jellicoe  was  not  allowed  to  lounge  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slip^- 
I>ers  in  the  evening,  to  put  his  feet  on  the  fender,  to  smoke  in  the 
house,  or  to  have  a  fire  in  his  dressing-room,  and  his  bed  properljr 
warmed  every  winter's  night.    These  I  regarded  as  essentials  to 
every  man's  real  happiness,  and  I  was  duly  thankful  that  I  possessed 
them,  instead  of  noisy  children,  a  piano-thumping  daughter,  and  a 
wife  with  a  mania  for  tidiness  and  domestic  propriety.    And  thusj 
Jellicoe's  ideas  and  mine  being  so  decidedly  opposed  (at  least,  he 
professed,  poor  fellow,  not  to  care  for  my  style  of  comforts),  it  was 
not  very  likely  that  we  should  trouble  one  another's  homes  much. 
Besides  which,  I  lived  in  St.  James's,  as  every  one  who  wishes  to 
be  happy  should,  while  poor  Jellicoe  lived  in  the  suburbs — ^at 
Fulham — ^where  he  had  a  villa  which  he  thought  healthy  and  rural* 
It  is  astonishing  how  men  of  business  can  go  and  bury  themselves 
in  "  froggeries"  (as  Theodore  Hook,  sensible  fellow,  called  these 
Thames  Villas),  where  they  must  rise  by  candle-light  in  the  winter, 
to  be  in  the  City  by  post-time ;  and  stifle  themselves  for  two  hours 
daily  in  dirty,  stuffy  omnibuses  backwards  and  forwards.    And  all 
for  the  possession  of  half  an  acre  of  sloppy  ground,  called  a  garden ! 
Can't  /  walk  in  St.  James's  Park,  if  I  care  for  damp  gnnrd  and 
uckly  flower-beds? 

One  day  Jellico  said  to  me — 

'^  By-the-bye,  Jones,  have  you  ever  seen  the  Oxford  and  Cam* 
bridge  boat-race  ?  ** 

•'  Never,"  I  replied ;  *'  and  I  don't  intend  to  see  it.  It  'a  not 
worth  the  trouble.  A  man  always  looks  like  a  fool  when  he's 
rowing,  and  is  one,  in  my  opinion,  unless  he 's  getting  his  living 
by  it." 

*'  Well,"  said  Jellicoe,  smiling,  '^  I  'm  sorry  you  say  you  won't 
go,  because  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  'd  join  us  at  Fulbam  to- 
morrow, to  see  this  very  boat-race.  We  shall  have  a  few  friends 
down ;  the  weather  promises  to  be  very  fine,  and  Mrs.  Jdlicoe  is 
really  very  anxious  to  be  introduced  to  you." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  answered,  "  don't  suppose  that  my  peculiar 
ideas  about  boat-races  would  prevent  me  from  accepting  your  hospi- 
tality. And  really,  after  Mrs.  Jellicoe's  kindness  in  wishing  to  see 
me,  if  I  were  to  refuse  to  come,  I  should  be  a  perfect  Gt>th,  and  I 
don't  think  I'm  that ;"  and  here,  I  believe,  I  passed  my  hands 
through  my  curls,  and  glanced  towards  the  place  where  the  mirror 
ought  to  have  been,  but  was  not — ^for  we  were  in  my  counting- 
house  only. 

'TThen  the  thing's  settled,"  said  Jellicoe,  ^'and  I'm  really  de- 
lighted that  you're  coming.  Be  down  about  one,  will  yon  f  You 
know  the  address — Calcutta  Lodge.    The  omnibus-T^^^^i 
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"ThaDk  yon— m  take  a  Hansom—'' 

^'  Oh — ah — yes — ^you  don't  like  omnibuses,  I  know.  Very  well : 
at  one  then.    Oood  day." 

What  it  was  that  made  me  peculiarly  careful  about  my  toilet  the 
n^Lt  m<»ming  I  can  hardly  say.  Jellicoe  had  a  wife  and  a  daugh- 
ter certainly,  and  probably  there  would  be  several  other  ladies 
present.  But  what  of  that  ?  I  was  a  bachelor  on  principle  and 
on  determination.  I  was  a  perfectly  independent  man.  It  did 
not  matter  a  button  to  me  what  aU  the  ladies  in  Christendom 
thought  of  me.  To  be  sure  a  man  ought  at  all  times  to  make  the 
best  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  I  always  endeavour  to  do  so; 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  was  unusually  anxious  on  the  subject 
to-day. 

I  took  breakfast  at  the  Club,  skimmed  all  the  morning  papers, 
and  lounged  about  till  twelve,  when  I  sent  for  a  Hansom  cab 
and  drove  to  Fulham. 

Calcutta  Lodge  is  not  a  bad  place  for  a  villa.  It  has  a  great  deal 
of  verandah  and  stucco,  and  the  usual  concomitants  of  what  has 
been  aptly  termed  the  "  pastry-cook "  order  of  architecture.  Still  it 
looks  pleasing;  the  grounds  about  it  are  very  well  kept;  the  lawn 
deliciously  smooth  and  soft ;  the  gravel  fine  and  hard ;  the  flower- 
beds prettily  arranged ;  and  the  supply  of  shrubs,  and  even  of  good- 
sized  trees,  not  bad. 

Th&re  was  a  tent  on  the  lawn  to-day ;  and  a  very  fair  band  was 
playing  in  it.  There  were  forty  or  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled  in  the  grounds,  and  conspicuous  among  them  by  his 
tremendous  white  waistcoat  (married  men  are  so  fond  of  white 
waistcoats,  though  th^  seldom  get  them  washed  well),  was  my 
friend  JelUcoe.  He  hastened  forward  to  greet  me,  and  presented 
me  to  Mrs.  Jellicoe,  who  was  just  what  I  imagined — short,  stout, 
florid,  a  little  bit  verging  towards  vulgar,  and  rather  too  fine  in 
her  dress. 

Mrs.  Jellicoe  was  very  gracious,  and  after  expressing  her  great 
delight  at  seeing  so  very  old  a  friend  of  her  husband,  &c.,  she 
introduced  me  to — ^'  My  daughter  Amelia." 

Amelia  Jellicoe  was  perfectly  unlike  her  father,  and  very  Httle 
like  her  mother.  She  lost  nothing  in  either  instance  by  her  want 
of  resemblance  to  her  parents.  She  was  a  very  pretty  girl — a  de- 
cidedly pretty  girl.  I  defy  any  one  to  say  otherwise  without  telling 
a  downright,  palpable  falsehood. 

''I'm  so  glad  you  have  come,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Amelia. 

''Indeed,  Miss  Jellicoe,  if  my  presence  gives  you  pleasure,  my 
own  happiness  is  very  great,"  replied  I — and  I  don't  think  I  said 
it  badly  either. 

"  I  assure  you  I  was  most  anxious  to  see  you,"  she  continued  j 
"  for  I  have  heard  papa  speak  of  you  so  constantly  ever  since  I  was 
quite  a  baby." 

"  Upon  my  word — no,  really,  Miss  Jellicoe — you  must  be  mis- 
taken— some  other  Mr.  Jones — ^very  common  name,"  I  said.  Hang 
it !  making  me  appear  so  ridiculously  old  to  a  pretty  girl  like  tnat. 

"  Well  really,  now  I  see  you,  Mr.  Jones,"  repliea  Amelia,  in  the 
most  charming  tone,  "I  cannot  help  thinking  it  must  be  another^ 
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gentleman  of  your  name ;  for  I  had  always  pictured  this  Mr.  Jones 
as  a  disagreeable^  vain^  fat^  shorty  pompous  little  man/' 

Her  words  so  evidently  meant  to  convey — "  and  you  are  so  per- 
fectly different  from  all  this/' — that  I  was  enchanted  with  the 
sense  and  artlessness  of  the  girl^  and  I  am  sure  she  must  have  read 
my  satisfaction  in  the  glance  I  gave  her.  I  have  never  tried  that 
glance  in  vain.  Amelia's  eyes  fell^  as  every  woman's  eyes  have 
fallen,  when  I  have  bestowied  that  look  on  her.  A  young  puppy  o£ 
five-and-twenty  could  not  have  managed  such  a  glance.  It  takes  a 
little  experience  and  knowledge  of  women  to  give  a  look  that  makes 
the  eyelids  droop,  and  the  cheek  blush  on  the  instant. 

There  were  several  city  men  that  I  knew  at  Jellicoe's.  Some 
with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  some  bachelors.  There  waa 
a  large  proportion  of  young  ladies  in  gauzy  summer  dresses,  and 
transparent  bonnets;  and  plenty  of  popinjay  young  fellows  in 
brilliant  neck-ties  and  patent  leather  boots. 

The  boat-race  began.  The  grounds  looked  on  to  the  Thames, 
and  we  all  assembled  at  the  edge  to  watch  the  race.  There  was 
a  ridiculous  amount  of  enthusiasm  among  the  spectators;  tre- 
mendous cries  of  "  Gro  it,  Cambridge  I "  "  Well  done,  Oxford ! " 
and  so  forth ;  great  wavings  of  handkerchiefs  on  shore,  and  flags 
in  wherries  on  the  river;  plenty  of  demi-semi-nautical  conver- 
sation among  young  gentlemen,  who  had  aquatic  tastes  and 
propensities ;  and,  above  all  things,  an  amount  of  flirtation  among 
our  own  party  that  I  never  saw  equalled,  and  never  desire  to  see 
again.     It  was  infectious,  sir — absolutely  infectious. 

The  mania  began  to  seize  even  me.  The  things  I  said  to 
Amelia  Jellicoe ;  the  compliments  I  paid  her ;  the  looks  I  gave  her 
— I  should  have  been  alarmed  at  my  own  rashness  if  I  had  had  a 
moment  to  think  about  it,  which  I  had  not,  for  it  was  an  unceas- 
ing whirl  of  conversation,  excitement,  and  bewilderment,  that  left 
no  time  for  reflection. 

The  race  was  over.  Of  course,  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford 
won,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  which  it  was.  No 
doubt  the  winners  took  too  much  beer  afterwards  to  celebrate 
their  triumph,  and  the  losers  also,  to  smother  their  defeat.  Thej 
always  do.  Personally,  I  had  no  interest  in  the  event,  beyond 
the  loss  of  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  to  Amelia  Jellicoe,  as  of  course 
I  had  backed  the  wrong  side,  as  every  man  does  when  he  bets 
with  a  lady. 

The  refreshments  were  ready,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  tent. 

I  have  always  thought  champagne  a  very  vulgar  wine— that  is 
to  say,  sparkling  champagne,  for  I  allow  all  merit  to  the  still  sort. 
It  is  a  frothy,  fizzing,  upstart  sort  of  liquor,  which  constantly 
disguises  its  want  of  flavour  under  its  gaseous  efiervescence.  Com- 
mon people  look  upon  it  as  the  monarch  of  the  vintage,  because 
they  get  it  so  seldom,  and  are  charged  so  very  high  for  it— or  for 
its  usual  substitute,  gooseberry.  It  is  just  like  a  parvenu  in  its 
spasmodic  attempts  to  attract  attention  and  favour.  In  short,  I 
could  say  a  great  deal  about  champagne  if  I  had  time  and  space, 
whereas,  all  I  have  to  say  at  present  is,  that  I  drank  an  immense 
deal  of  it  in  the  tent  that  day,  from  the  shegr^.  f^^ce  of  example. 
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The  people  were  barbaroas  enough  to  keep  taking  wine  with  one 
another,  and  vulgar  people  always  imagine  it  is  a  kind  of  insult  if 
you  drink  to  them  in  sherry  or  Madeira  when  they  are  imbibing 
champagne.     So  I  did  as  the  rest. 

Amelia's  eyes  glowed  more  brilliantly,  sparkled  more  eloquently, 
than  ever.  I  sat  next  her — need  I  record  that  fact  ?  How  she 
blushed,  and  how  she  smiled  at  the  things  I  whispered  in  her 
ear! 

"What  an  exquisite  moment  \^  I  exclaimed  softly,  and  I  tried 
to  take  her  hand,  but  she  was  eating  an  ice  with  it. 

"  Do  you  love  solitude?''  she  asked  tenderly. 

I  was  just  going  to  say,  "  I  love  nothing  in  the  world  but  you/* 
by  Jove  I  was,  sir !  but  I  thought  it  was  scarcely  the  moment ; 
so  I  answered—"  Yes ;  but  only  solitude  a  deux.'* 

"  But  you  live  quite  alone,  do  you  not?"  she  asked,  with  a  look 
of  surprise. 

"  Alas  I  yes,"  I  said  with  a  sigh,  that  actually  made  her  curls 
flutter. 

"  The  fault  is  yours,"  she  replied,  "  is  it  not?'^ 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  she  replied,  with  such  simplicity^  and  her 
eyes— oh  dear !  those  eyes,  I  am  perfectly  confident  read  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart.  My  head  began  to  swim — no,  sir !  it  was 
not  the  champagne :  it  was— it  was — Amelia  Jellicoe. 

"Are  you  fond  of  the  water?"  asked  Amelia,  after  a  pause. 
"I  dote  on  it  myself." 

"  Nothing  I  like  so  well,"  cried  I,  and  I  really  fancied  I  was 
speaking  the  truth ;  though  no  cat  ever  had  a  greater  antipathy  to 
water  than  I.  But  if  Amelia  had  declared  her  fondnes  for  asa- 
ftetida  I  should  have  immediately  felt  convinced  that  I  preferred 
it  to  bouquet  de  Windsor. 

"  You  row>  of  course?"  said  Amelia. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  I.  Heaven  forgive  me,  I  had  never  pulled 
an  oar  but  once,  and  that  was  in  a  punt  on  a  fish-pond  when  a 
boy,  and  then  I  capsized  myself,  and  was  nearly  drowned. 

*'  Papa  has  ordered  some  wherries  to  be  at  the  water's  edge,  by 
our  grounds,  soon,"  continued  Amelia.  "  The  gentlemen  are  to 
row,  but  Papa  will  insist  on  having  one  waterman  in  each  boat  to 
steer.     He  says  the  river 's  so  dangerous  on  these  race-days." 

"  He 's  quite  right,"  said  I,  beginning  to  feel  horribly  nervous, 
and  devoutly  wishing  the  wherries  would  forget  to  come. 

"  Boats  are  ready,  sir ! "  cried  one  of  the  servants  at  this 
moment. 

I  felt  wretched. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  come,"  said  Amelia  in  my  ear,  as  she  rose 
with  the  rest  of  the  company. 

"  Certainly,"  cried  I ;  "  could  you  doubt  it  ?  do  you  think  I 
could  tear,  myself  away  from — " 

"  We  shall  be  left  to  the  last,"  cried  Amelia,  smiling,  but  with  a 
faint  touch  of  impatience  in  her  tone. 

I  held  out  my  arm :   she  took  it,  and  the  touch  of  her  hande 
seemed  to  vibrate  through  my  frame,  so  that  I  was  myself  again 
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— -prepiured  for  her  sake  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep—''  the 
deep ''  being  the  river  Thames  at  Fulham. 

"  This  way^  dear  Mr.  Jones/'  cried  Amelia^  as  I  was  shirking 
the  nearest  road  to  the  boats. 

How  that  little  word  ''dear*'  went  through  me  !  Do  yoa  sup- 
pose, sir,  that  I  was  afraid  to  row  all  the  Thames'  wherries  in  the 
world  now  ? — not  a  bit  of  it !  I  even  expressed  my  contempt  fiv 
having  a  waterman  to  steer. 

"  Yes,  but  we  'd  better  let  him  come/'  said  Amelia,  "  or  Papa 
will  be  angry ;  and,  besides,  if  there  should  be  an  acccident, — *' 

"  Oh !  certainly,  certainly,*'  said  I,  suddenly  getting  nervous 
again. 

"  I  mean,  you  know,  that  we  might  get  into  a  boat  with  some 
one  who  couldn't  row,  and  that's  very  dangerous.  Mrs.  Tims, 
an  aunt  of  mine,  was  upset  once,  and  nearly  drowned,  through  a 
gentleman  pretending  to  row  her,  who  could  n't  do  it  a  bit,  and 
who  'd  had  too  much  wine." 

Mercy  on  me  1  how  I  felt.  I  was  quite  dizzy  and  sick.  Why  I 
might  even  go  committing  murder  and  suicide.  I  fnutt  confess 
myself  an  impostor  at  once ;  own  that  I  had  not  a  notion  of  row- 
ing, and  beg  to  be— - 

"  Step  in,"  cried  some  one,  handing  Amelia  into  the  boat 
"That's  your  bench,  Mr.  Jones;  catch  hold  of  this  scull;  that's 
it,  we  're  full  now :  shove  her  off, — ^holloa  there  !  lift  oars^  don't 
back  water  yet  1" 

The  last  admonition  was  addressed  to  me;  for  I  had  been 
thrust  on  to  a  bench,  and  had  an  oar  in  my  hand,  before  I  knew 
where  I  was.  I  did  lift  the  oar  somehow,  and  away  we  shot  from 
the  bank. 

"Would  you  like. to  pull  stroke  ?"  asked  the  young  gentleman 
that  handed  us  in,  addressing  me. 

I  had  not  a  notion  of  what  he  meant,  so  I  muttered  something 
about  "  doing  very  well  where  I  was." 

"All  right  then — ^I'U  pull  stroke,"  said  he,  taking  the  seat 
"  aft  "  me,  as  I  think  they  call  it.    "  Now  then  1 " 

The  "  now  then  "  was  said  as  he  lay  forward  and  took  the  first 
pull.  I,  feeling  like  a  criminal  resigned  to  his  fete,  whatever  it 
might  be,  tried  to  imitate  him;  but  somehow  or  other  fi^  oar 
stuck  fast  in  the  Water  and  the  motion  of  the  boat  pitched  me 
head  foremost,  right  into  the  lap  of  Amelia  Jellicoe.  As  I  live 
she  burst  out  laughing ! 

They  picked  me  up  in  an  instant  while  I  muttered, 

"  There  '^s  some  confounded  thing  in  the  water." 

"  Crabs,"  grunted  the  waterman,  and  I  think  he  meant  it  to  be 
impertinent. 

"  Try  again,"  said  the  young  man,  handing  me  my  scull  which 
had  been  fished  out  of  the  river  into  which  it  tumbled  when  1  let 
go  of  it. 

I  did  try,  and  very  carefully. 

"  You  Ve  been  used  to  heavier  craft  than  this,  I  see,"  said  the 
young  gentleman ;  "  couldn^t  you  manage  not.^to  dip  your  oar  quite 
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*'  All  righV^  said  I  valiantly,  for  I  was  quite  surprised  at  having 
maiiaged  three  strokes  without  another  upset,  though  I  thought 
eacb  of  them  would  have  dislocated  my  arms,  and  I  heard  my 
waistcoat  buttons  flying  off  like  pop-guns. 

I  tried  to  do  as  I  was  told,  dipped  my  oar  very  lightly  and  took 
my  usual  heavy  tug  at  it.  Gracious  goodness,  where  was  I? 
Heels  over  head  backwards  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  I  thought 
my  back  was  broken — all  my  waistcoat  buttons  were  gone.  Amelia 
was  laughing,  I  vow  I 

*'  That  gentleman  had  better  let  me  come  there,  if  we  ^re  not  to 
be  drownded/^  growled  the  waterman.  "Hope  you  can  swim, 
miss  V^  he  added  to  Amelia. 

"You're  a  little  out  of  practice,'^  said  the  young  gentleman  as 
I  rose  and  made  my  way  to  the  stem,  eagerly  accepting  the 
waterman's  offer. 

Amelia  did  not  smile  on  me  as  I  approached  her.  I  wished 
myself  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames.  1  had  not  to  wish  it  long, 
before  I  woB  there,  for  they  started  again  before  I  had  taken 
my  seat.  I  lost  my  balance  and  disappeared  backwards,  over  the 
side  of  the  boat. 

Eughl  what  filthy  stuff  that  Thames  water  is!  What  a 
wretched  drowned  cat  sensation  I  had  as  they  dragged  me  out  by 
my  boots,  and  I  heard  Amelia's  shrieks — 

"He's  tipsy — the  wretch  !"  she  cried — and  I  heard  no  more. 
My  cup  of  misery  was  full— and  so  was  my  body  of  Thames  water. 
I  have  a  dim  consciousness  of  feeling  flabby  and  cold  for  some 
time,  and  of  being  peeled  (I  suppose  they  were  taking  off  my 
clothes),  and  of  being  rubbed  till  I  was  sore,  and  of  having 
brandy  poured  down  my  throat :  and  this  last  was  the  only  sensa- 
tion not  unpleasant.  But  it  was  quite  dusk  when  I  had  entirely 
recovered  my  senses  and  knew  that  I  was  lying  in  bed  in  a  warm, 
comfortable  room  in  Jellicoe's  villa,  with  my  dried  clothes  on  a 
chair  beside  me. 

I  got  up  and  dressed  myself— crept  down  stairs — met  a  servant 
and  gave  her  half  a  sovereign  to  say  nothing  about  my  departure 
just  yet — made  my  way  by  the  back  door  out  of  the  house- 
caught  an  empty  cab,  and  got  home  to  Bury-street. 

Next  morning  a  gentleman  was  shown  into  my  room  very 
early.  It  was  the  young  man  who  "  pidled  stroke  "  in  that  ever- 
to-be-anathematised  boat. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  called  at  the  request  of  your  Mends,  the  Jelli- 
coes,  to  inquire  after  your  health." 

"  1  'm  very  well,  indeed,  thank  you,"  replied  I.  "  May  I  ask 
your  name,  sir?" 

"  My  name  is  Belton — ahem  ! — perhaps  you  're  not  aware  of  my 
position — ahem  1 — with  regard  to  the  Jellicoes,"  and  he  coloured 
a  little.  "  I  mean — ahem  ! — that  Amelia  Jellicoe  is  to  be — ahem  ! 
—Mrs.  Belton." 

I  need  not  tell  yow,  reader,  that  T  certainly  was  not  aware — 
nor  need  I  exactly  inform  you  of  how  I  felt  on  this  discovery.  If 
I  had  only  known  it  yesterday  1 
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Our  Cruise  is  the  Undine  :  The  Journal  of  an  English  Pair- 
oar  Expedition  through  France,  Baden,  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
Prussia,  and  Belgium.    Parker,  1854. 

A  VERY  pleasant  little  Yolume,  written  in  an  unaffected,  light* 
hearted,  and  spirited  manner.    This,  with  the  novelty  of  the  mode 
of  voyage,  the  heart  and  pluck  with  which  it  was  carried  out,  con* 
fer  a  charm  on  the  work  irrespective  of  the  countries  traversed. 
The  route  taken  by  the  adventurous  crew  of  the  Undine,  was  from 
Paris  to  the  Cdte  D'Or,  by  the  Seine,  the  Yonne,  the  Canal  de 
Bourgogne,  &c.     From  the  Cote  D'Or  to  Strasburgh,  by  the  Bbone 
and  Rlune  Canal,  and  then  by  the  Rhine.    The  least  known  por- 
tion of  the  country  is  from  Dijon  to  Strasburgh,  though  even 
where  the  country  is  known,  the  unhackneyed  mode  of  de^niption 
lends  a  new  charm  to  it.     Incidentally,  we  get  glimpses  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  legends  of  the  peoples,  and  have  to  regr^ 
that  the  scenery  is  not  also  described,  by  one  evidently  competent 
to  do  so.    There  is  a  total  absence  of  fine  language,  nor  is  there 
any  attempt  to  write  for  effect;  and,  indeed,   this  constitutes 
the  prime  merit  of  the  book.    The  volume  is  accompanied  by 
illustrations,  which  come  from  the  pencil  of  an  ingenious  artist, 
who  discovers  originality  and  feeling,  though  deficient  in  t^e 
manipulation  requisite  to  give  effect  to  his  ideas. 


Sussex  Sermons.    Bt  the  Rev.  B.  Lewis  Browns,  M.A.,  Citratx 
OF  Beedino.    Masters,  London. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  why  sermons,  even  the  most  popular 
in  delivery,  are  in  general  so  little  read.  Unless  when  the  preacher  is 
a  lion,  and  has  plunged  into  some  favourite  effervescence  with  more 
than  usual  gusto,  the  public  are  contented  to  buy  what  they  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  to  read.  And  yet  the  subject-matter  is  un- 
speakably interesting  to  every  one  of  us ;  and  never,  perhaps,  was 
it  better  handled,  or  on  the  whole  more  appreciated,  discussed,  and 
understood  than  at  this  very  time.  Still,  a  readable  volame  of 
sermons  is  one  of  the  desiderata  of  the  day. 

We  hail,  therefore,  with  much  satisfaction  this  small  and  un- 
pretending volume,  which  is  destined,  we  suspect,  to  do  something 
oetter  than  make  a  sensation — and  that  is,  to  be  universally  i^ad. 
The  stvle  never  flags ;  earnest,  searching,  wholesome,  the  subjects 
treated  of,  though  old  as  the  '^  Sussex  hills,^  seem  somehow  to 
come  before  us  with  new  faces,  and  to  begin  a  fresh  acquaintance 
with  us.  We  heartily  recommend  young  preachers  who  woald  be 
listened  to,  to  take  many  a  leaf  out  of  this  book.  There  is  wisdom, 
genuine  feeling,  and  not  a  little  sound  divinity  to  be  found  in 
these  discourses. 
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THE  WAR,  AND  ITS  POLICY.* 

The  prominent  fact,  the  leading  influence  in  all  histories,  has 
ever  been  the  antagonism  of  great  empires.  Notwithstanding  the 
moral  grandeur  and  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Greeks,  we 
should  in  all  probability  have  cared  little  for  their  squabbles,  and 
heard  less  of  their  heroism,  their  philosophy,  and  their  literature, 
had  it  not  been. for  their  great  and  successfiil  antagonism  to  the 
Persian  Empire.  Their  great  glory  was  to  have  established  the 
ascendancy  of  Europe  over  Asia, — an  ascendancy  which  Rome 
continued.  The  supremacy  of  ancient  over  modem  history  con- 
sists, indeed,  in  this, — the  magnitude,  the  might,  of  its  chief 
antagonisms. 

Modem  history  hitherto,  at  least  previous  to  the  present  cen- 
tury, affords  few  examples  of  the  kind.  The  old  rivalry  between 
European  States,  between  France  and  England,  England  and 
Spain,  Austria  and  France,  Austria  and  Prussia,  resemble  the 
wars  and  rivalries  of  the  Grecian  republics,  before  Asia  offered  a 
scope  for  their  ambition,  and  a  field  for  their  armies.  But  with 
the  nineteenth  century  commence,  for  Europe,  those  greater 
wars  and  more  vast  antagonisms,  which,  when  they  are  put  into 
action,  fill  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and  arouse  the  interest  and 
attention  of  all  mankind. 

The  great  fact  of  the  present  mid-century  is,  no  doubt,  the 
closing  of  the  old  and  well-fought  out  rivalry  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  commencement  of  a  far  more  vast  antagonism,  that 
between  England  and  Russia,  between  England;  as  the  most 
advanced  power  of  civilisation  and  freedom,  and  Russia,  as  the 
last  remaining  stronghold  of  barbarism  and  despotic  rule.  There 
are  some  who  deem  that  antagonism  to  be  but  the  affair  of  a  day 
or  a  year.  The  English,  generous  in  their  enmities,  look  upon 
short  and  brief  combats  as  the  best  way  of  testing  the  superiority 
of  two  stout  rivals,  and  their  idea  is,  that  victor  and  vanquished 
may  shake  hands  even  after  mortal  combat.  The  world  is  not  so 
generous  as  the  Englishman,  and  is  not  so  ready  to  accept  dis- 
comfiture and  forgive  defeat.  We  are  now  sailing  and  marching 
not  only  to  destroy  Russian  fleets  and  armies,  and  to  haul  down 
her  flag  of  supremacy  in  the  north,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  east, 
but  we  are  flinging  ourselves  and  our  power  athwart  the  most 
cherished  hopes  and  ambition  of  that  country.  One  war,  even  a 
war  of  some  years,  instead  of  settling  the  feud  between  Russia 

*  In  the  present  number  of  Miscellany  several  papers  will  be  found  on 
the  all-absorbiDg  subject  of  the  day,  the  War  with  Russia.  Various  opinions 
are  given  by  the  respective  writers,  with  some  of  which  we  do  not  entirely 
agree.  On  reflection,  however,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  give  the  articles 
without  further  comment,  thus  leavins  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions 
from  the  facts  which  they  contain.  The.  present  paper  proceeds  from  an  able 
correspondent,  whose  communication  merits  attentive  perusal. — EitfTOB^^^Tp 
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and  England,  will  but  first  open  it.  And  what  we  must  prepare 
for  is,  not  merely  the  war  of  a  few  campaigns^  but  the  antagonism 
of  perhaps  a  century. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  present  war  has  not  for  its 
cause  a  mere  bone  of  contention,  or  a  couple  of  provinces  on 
the  Danube.  What  England  and  Russia  are  really  about  to  dis- 
pnte  is  the  ^npire  trf  Asia,  as  well  as  t»oendancy  in  Earope. 
We  hitfVB  bed  die  signal  address  or  groat  good  fortune  to  oon- 
menoe  that  war  for  an  apparently  European  question,  and  so  we 
have  been  able  to  mar^al  1:90a  o«r  siole  the  most  puissant  of 
European  powers*  But  diey  will  soon  find  o«tit  that  the  troe 
object  in  dtsoute  is  not  Europe,  ibut  Asia ;  and  then,  instead  of 
being,  as  we  noped^  but  one  «f  an  allianoe  for  the  reduction  of 
Sitssia^  we  shall)  in  fact,  be  oompelled  to  bear,  by  and  by,  the 
whole  weight  of  it. 

The  Ozar  sees  this  well>  and  has  shown  in  his  words  and  pre^ 
parations,  a  full  sense  of  his  and  of  our  position.  In  the  preaunl 
wai  he  has  one  great  safety,  one  great  bndkler  of  defence.  It  is 
tbis»  that  in  consequence  of  the  amance  with  which  we  undertake 
the  war,  we  cannot  fight  it  with  popular  weapons*  We  cannot . 
invoke  1^  txiuse  pf  liberty,  the  nationality  of  races,  or  the  inde* 
pendence  t»f  cowtftries  now  subject.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
wiU  not  join  us  in  any  appeal  to  popular  insurrection^  and  Austria 
wiH  oppose  any  scheme  for  Slavonian  freedom  and  independence. 
Whilst  Prussia  covers  Poland  in  a  inanner  to  protect  that  we^ 
point  of  Russia  from  all  European  agression,  Austria  will  forbid 
the  formation  of  any  nucleus  of  Slavonian  -or  Servian  freedein. 
And  thuS)  without  the  people  for  -our  alUes,  we  must  go  to  war 
wtdi  fleets  and  anniee,  and  with  these  alone*  Let  us  canaider 
what  we  can  do  with  tfaem. 

The  first  hoaftile  shots  will  now  no  doubt  be  fired  in  the  Bsitic 
Decbive  they  will  be,  as  fe  as  the  establishment  of  naval  snpe* 
riority  may  go,  with  the  destmotum  of  every  Russian  vessel  that 
inay  have  dared  to  remain  in  a  port  of  less  than  first-rate  strength. 
W«  should  donbt,  however,  the  expediency,  if  even  there  was 
the  possibility,  of  attacking  -Cronstadt.  Such  a  feat  might  prove 
an  admirable  crowning  one -at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  both 
Kionaroh  and  people  were  overcome  by  a  series  of  disasters,  and 
when  both  might  prefer  to  terminate  the  war,  ralther  than  see 
their  capital  destroyed  and  its  fortress  stormed.  At  the  {»^esent 
■Eioment,  however,  an  attack  upcm  Cronstadt,  whatever  its  suc- 
cess, would  be  provocative,  not  conclusive.  Russia  is  not  Kke 
iSenmark  or  I\>rtugal,  a  nation  whose  capital  is  its  all — worth 
surrendering  a  kingdom  to  save.  Russia  has  sacrificed  a  capital 
before  now;  it  has  the  spirit  to  do  so  again,  rather  than  sac- 
cumb. 

A  powerful  and  hostile  fleet  in  possession  of  the  Baltiq,  and 
led  by  an  enterprising  commander,  even  although  that  fleet  did 
nothing,  must  be  a  sonvoe  of  the  greatest  expense -and  anxiety  to 
ftussia.  We  have  at  pnresent  a  sufficient  number  of  marines  to 
form  an   army,  and  this  might  be  employed  unon  any  point. 
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Vhedier  of  FiDlandl  or  LiAmaaia.  As  tiie  Bastians  ^mmld  be 
deprived  of  the  ptiBage  aoroas  the  Gulf  of  Finlaad,  the  Caar  will 
be  obliged  to  keep  dtsttnot  armies  north  and  aouth  of  it,  without 
which  his  very  capital  would  not  be  safe.  Poland  mmj  be  bridled 
bf  strong  fortresses^  and  hemmed  in  by  Prussian  troops  and 
police;  but  should  the  war  last,  it  will  be  impossible  tx>  present  tfao 
Poles  firom  ^Mleerouring  to  profit  bf  k.  Their  only  mode  of  doing 
so,  is  by  opening  a  eommuaication  with  iht  ooast.  So  that  this 
we  may  say,  at  least :  a  British  fleet,  naistress  of  the  Baktc,  will 
necessitate  the  enplojrment  by  Russia  of  fully  one-half  of  her 
armies,  her  vigilance,  and  her  resouroes  at  the  northern  estpstntty 
oi  her  empire,  leaving  her  but  the  other  half  wherewkh  to  pro* 
seoote  the  gigantie  task  of  pwshing  her  way  south,  cnr  oven 
holding  her  ground  in  that  diractioa  against  the  united  foroes  of 
England,  France,  and  Turkey. 

Whilst  this  at  least  is  the  service  to  he  performed  by  the 
Baltic  fleet, — and  notwithstanding  all  the  hopes  entertained  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  it  will  be  tut  more  politic  to  make  use  of 
this  fleet  in  the  way  of  menace  than  of  either  provocation  or 
destructioB, — what  are  we  to  expect  from  the  na^  and  mttitary 
force  soon  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Bosphorusf  And  here  we 
must  confess,  that  whilst  depreoating  any  gigantic  act  of  aggres- 
sion in  the  Baltic,  we,  as  well  as  the  public,  will  be  much  dis- 
af^potntei^  if  something  grand,  something  worthy  of  the  cause, 
md  of  such  powers,  be  not  achkved  in  the  Black  Sea.  Here  it 
is  that  we  want  to  fling  back  the  power  cf  Russia.  Here  we 
want  to  display  to  every  race  and  eviery  comitry  in  the  Levant, 
that  Western  Europe  is  too  strong  for  her.  Here  we  want  to 
convince  the  Uusaans  themselves  what  any  further  aim  at  con* 
^uest  west  of  the  Pmth  is  certain  to  cost  them. 

From  aU,  however,  that  has  transpired  or  can  be  conjeoturad, 
there  is  more  of  defence  than  of  offence  contemplated  at  present 
by  French  and  English  on  the  shores  of  the  Blad^  Sea  and  the 
Straits.  The  first  certainty  seems  to  be,  that  the  old  Cbersonesu^ 
(that  peninsula  which  forms  the  European  shore  of  the  Darda- 
nelles) is  to  be  fortified  and  oeoupied  by  ti»e  troops  of  the  western 
powers.  It  was  by  the  possession  of  the  Chersonesus  that  the 
wicient  Greeks  kept  possesnon  of  the  Dardanelles,  as  well  as  a 
strong  influence  in  these  regions, — to  them  so  productive  in  poll* 
tical  influence  and  mineral  wealth.  The  possession  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus is  now  of  far  greater  import.  If,  at  any  future  time, 
Ihe  Russians  passing  the  Balkan,  and  oecopying  Adrianople, 
should  advance  into  Thrace,  they  might,  previous  to  attadcing 
Constantinople,  pass  that  capital,  and  pushing  on  a  division  to 
Oidipoh,  occupy  the  Chersooesas.  Nothing  could  be  siore  easy 
than  to  fortify  themselves  there,  landward  and  seaward,  and  they 
would  Uius  command  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  eiiher 
prevent  a  Aeet  entering,  or  cut  off  communicataon  with  any  fleet 
that  was  ali«ady  within  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  fiortifioation 
of  the  isthmus  of  Gallipoli  is  therefore  one  of  the  first  military 
obfeots  to  be  accomplished  by  the  defenders  of  Turkey.    And 
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whatever  troops  are  engaged  in  the  task  will  be  always  within 
ten  or  twelve  hours^  steam  or  sail  of  the  capital. 

Another  camp^  it  is  said^  will  be  formed  at  a  short  distance 
from  Constantinople,  on  the  road  to  Adrianople.  These  appear 
to  be  the  first  positions  likely  to  be  taken.  The  troops  there 
are  always  within  reach  of  embarkation  at  the  shortest  notice, 
and  prepared  to  find  themselves  wafted  to  any  point  along  the 
course  of  the  Black  Sea,  behind,  or  adjoining,  or  in  front  of  the 
Russian  armies,  wherever  they  may  advance  or  threaten.  In 
order,  however,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  military  plans  of  the  allies, 
we  must  first  consider  what  are  the  military  aims  and  purposes  oJF 
the  enemy  they  are  about  to  combat.  In  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs,  Russia  can  never  hope  to  conquer  Turkey  or  even 
to  pass  the  Balkan ;.  to  pass  that  range  of  mountains  over  the 
bodies  of  the  Turks,  and  meet  100,000  French  and  English 
on-  the  other  side  of  it,  is  beyond  even  Russian  prowess  to  dream 
of.  But  what  Russia  may,  ought,  nay  must,  attempt,  if  it  would 
not  shrink  altogether  into  insignificance,  is  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  Turks,  defeat  Omar  Pasha  in  the  field,  and  thus  establish 
the  superiority  of  the  Russian  arms,  even  although  it  be  hope* 
less  or  impossible  to  follow  up  the  victory. 

We  must  say,  that  for  the  striking  of  such  a  blow  as  this 
the  Russian  general  at  present  possesses  considerable  advantages. 
His  force,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  concentrated  around  Bucharest, 
which  forms  the  centre  of  a  circle,  whilst  the  Turkish  forces  are 
scattered  at  the  extremities  of  radii  proceeding  from  this  centre. 
Thus  there  are  some  twenty-five  thousand  Turkish  soldiers  at 
Kalafat,  with  reserves  at  Widdin  and  Sophia  amounting  to  a 
large  army.  There  are  other  Turkish  corps  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  so  that  if  Count  Gortschakoff,  keeping  up  merely 
the  appearance  of  an  army  before  Kalafat,  should  cross  with  his 
whole  force  at  Routschook,  he  might  arrive  to  the  attack  of 
Schumla  whilst  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  Turkish  force 
were  within  call  or  possibility  of  defending  it.  Behind  hedges 
and  entrenchments,  to  be  sure,  the  Turks  are  formidable,  and  this 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  such  as  the  Russians  have 
hitherto  shown  themselves  in  the  campaign,  seems  by  no  means 
certain  of  success.  But,  in  fine,  it  is  their  only  chance,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  of  their  proud  Emperor  pressing  them  to  it.  We 
therefore  look  for  a  move  of  this  kind  in  the  present  month 
of  April,  which,  if  it  be  not  made^  or  if  it  be  made  with  ill 
success,  must  be  attended  with  the  like  result,  the  speedy  expul- 
sion of  the  Russians  from  the  Principalities. 

li  does  aot  indeed  require  to  be  sanguine  in  order  to  foresee 
for  the  Russians  a  serie&  of  disasters  at  the  opening  of  the  mili- 
tary as  well  as  naval  campaigns.  In  the  Baltic  they  must  suffer ; 
pn  the  coast  of  the  Crimea  they  will  be  severely  punished ;  in 
Georgia  thejr  will  scarcely  fail  of  being  overpowered ;  and  firom 
the  Principalities  they  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  driven.  But  peace  cometh 
not  yet.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  a  man  of  sterner  stuff  than 
Alexander^  and  yet  Alexander  braved  the^cljgj^r  of  Europe  united 
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under  Napoleon^  who  inarched  against  Russia  with  little  short  of  a 
million  of  men.  The  Russians  then  did,  as  they  will  now,  suflfer  a 
signal  series  of  defeats.    At  Smolensko,  at  Borodino,  and  at  the 
Moskwa  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  before  the  numerous  and 
well-equipped  armies  of  the  French.     But  still  Alexander  refused 
to  hold  out  the  olive  branch.     He  relied  on  the  invulnerability  of 
the  empire,  the  impossibility  of  its  being  conquered,  occupied,  or 
seriously  harmed.     The  elements  came  with  •  redoubled  force  to 
the  aid  of  Alexander ;  but  even  without  the  advent  of  that  dreadful 
winter,  the  Russian  Emperor  was  determined  on  standing  out  to 
the  last,  and  retiring  to  Siberia  rather  than  yield.     Nicholas  may 
faaye  the  same  sentiment,  and  be  of  the  same  mould.     He  may 
make  out  his  case  to  his  own  satisfaction,  nay,  to  his  own  people's 
satisfaction,  which  is  more  important,  that  he  was  equally  ill-used 
and  dictated  to  by  western  Europe,  as  Alexander  was  by  France*. 
And  he  may  be  determined  on  extreme  resistance.     If  so,  what 
is  the  burning  of  his  two  fleets  ?  A  riddance  to  him  of  idle  expense. 
What  the  bombardment  of  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ?   An 
insult,  but  not  a  death-blow.     What  is  the  loss  of  the   Princi- 
palities ?     A  yielding  to  the  force  of  a  stronger  alliance.     What 
the  loss  of  the  Crimea  ?   Something  certainly  more  sore,  but,  after 
all,  not  a  vital  blow  to  the  empire.     Some  think  the  Russians 
will    be    incited   by  such    disasters    to    take  vengeance  on   the 
Emperor.     Let  us  allow  the  Russians  to  be  men  like  ourselves. 
And  would  we  do  anything  of  the  kind  ?     We  shall  be  nearer  the 
truth  in  supposing  that  the  national  pride  and  spirit  will  urge  them 
to  rally  around  him,  when  they  consider  the  Pater  PatruB. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  the  general  opinion  of  Englishmen  at 
present,  respecting  the  conduct  of  Russia  or  its  Emperor,  to  be 
wrong.  The  sentiment  of  reprobation,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
resistance,  are  generous ;  but  they  are  founded  as  much  on  the 
past  as  the  present.  They  have  a  retrospect  to  Russia's  conduct 
towards  Poland — to  Russia's  dictation  in  Germany — to  Russia's 
contempt  of  all  national  independence  save  its  own — and  the  aver- 
sion of  Nicholas  for  all  that  savours  of  a  constitution.  Let  us 
recollect,  however,  that  all  this,  though  abhorrent  to  us,  is  natural 
to  a  Russian  prince;  and  that  it  is  doubtful  if  Russia  could 
be  governed  or  guided  on  another  principle.  Let  us  remember, 
that  Alexander  was,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  sincerely  con- 
stitutional, and  that  he  reverenced  nationality.  Not  only  did  he 
give  a  constitution  to  Poland,  and  appoint  a  reforming  ministry  in 
that  country,  but  he  purposed  restoring  to  Poland  the  provinces 
torn  from  it  in  times  past  by  Russia,  in  order  to  strengthen  it  and 
complete  its  nationality.  Let  us  recollect,  that  all  this  liberalism 
turned  out  badly ;  that  it  did  not  conciliate  the  Poles,  although  it 
exasperated  the  Russians ;  and  that  Alexander's  policy  and  reign 
almost  inevitably  produced  the  policy  and  the  reign  that  suc- 
ceeded, which  is  diametrically  the  opposite  of  his,  and  which  is  far 
more  popular  in  Russia.  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves,  therefore, 
that  Nicholas  is  a  tyrant,  odious  to  his  people,  and  likely  to  be 
dethroned  by  them  in  a  summary  way.    We  made  the  same  mis- e 
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take  in  our  mrs  with  Napoleon*  Hie  Csar  represents  die  prqv- 
dioes,  the  ambition^  the  barbarism  of  his  conntrjj  and  his  cottirtry 
most  uphold  him  or  perish. 

Let  us  consider^  too,  how  Nicholas  himself  may  Represent  his 
C09idact  towards  vs.  In  1814  and  1815,  at  the  period  of  the  great 
European  setdement,  Turkey  was  expressly  excluded.  Why? 
Because  all  were  Jigreed  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  did  not  promise 
to  endure ;  that  it  was  not  in  a  normal  or  a  permanent  state ;  and 
tiiat  the  rearrangement  of  the  country  was  an  event  which  must 
coone  for  consideration.  When  the  affairs  of  Turkey  next  com- 
manded the  attention  of  Europe,  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  Christians,  both  in  Greece  and  in  the 
Danubian  proyinces.  Had  Alexander  been  then  moved  by  ambi- 
tion for  extension  of  empire,  he  would  have  supported  Ipsylante, 
and  promoted  the  independence  of  all  the  Christian  races  north  of 
the  Balkan.  But  Alexander  decHned  to  follow  the  suggestions  of 
Capo  d'Istrias.  He  treated  the  Danubians  as  rebels  against  the 
kgitimate  sover^gnty  of  the  Sultan;  and  whilst  England  and 
Canning  proceeded  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire^ 
by  the  declaring  the  independence  of  Greece,  Russia  suffered 
herself  to  be  led  as  an  accomplice  in  that  act,  but  not  as  its 
originator  or  leader.  In  short,  Russia  had  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  one  of  the  fixed  maxims  of  British  policy  coincided 
with  one  of  the  fixed  maxims  of  Russian  foresight,  in  considering 
the  maintenance  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  im- 
potsible* 

And  such,  in  fact,  was  the  opinion  of  the  old  official  school  of 
Toryism— that  school  to  which  Castlereagh  and  Wellington  be- 
longed ;  and  of  which  Lord  Aberdeen  is  thcr  last,  perhaps,  of 
surviving  disciples.  This  was  the  only  school  of  British  statesn>en 
which  St.  Petersburg  knew,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Durham, 
who,  although  a  Whig,  had  full  sympathies  for,  and  trust  in,  the 
Czar.  The  English  politicians,  indeed,  who  have  irrevocably 
estranged  England  and  Russia,  are  the  Canning  school.  "Riey 
began  in  1820  and  1821;  and  since  then,  wherever  and  whenever 
they  had  influence,  they  have  created  antagonism  with  Russia; 
proceeding  on  the  maxim,  that  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  was 
incessantly  advancing  upon  Constantinople  in  Europe,  and  upon 
our  Indian  possessions  or  neighbours  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
To  that  policy  we  owe  the  Afighanistan  expedition  and  the  present 
war.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  Canning  policy  was  or  is 
altogether  wrong,  wrong  as  it  may  have  been  in  the  Affghanistan 
war.  We  only  wish  to  explain,  that  the  old  Tory  Castlereagh 
policy  was  to  agree  with  the  Czar  as  to  the  impossibility  of  main- 
taining the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an 
accord  with  Russia  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  replaced ;  whilst  the 
Canning  policy  was  to  deal  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  or  to.  sup- 
port it,  as  if  Russia  was  never  to  have  more  claim  or  interference 
over  it  or  in  it,  than  it  could  have  in  Spain  or  South  America. 

The  plea  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  which  he  frankly  and  fully 
slates  to  those  whom  he  honours,  with  his  converse  and  his  confi^ 
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dencct^  ia^  tint  he  coiikl  bacve  agreed  with  the  old  T017  school  <rf 
politicisnsy  but  that  whenever  an  envoy  or  a  minister  of  Can« 
ningite  or  Palmerstonian  influence  came  across  him,  there  instantly 
commenced  antagonism  and  quarrel.  Sir  Stifatford  Canning  at 
Con staatinople,  Lord  Palmerstoa  in  London,  were  the  Csar's 
eQeiiue8;.aiid  the  war  between  him  aad  the  chiefs  of  that  party 
baa  been  carried  on  in  the  by-ways  of  diplomacy,  and  conducted 
with  a  boldness  of  manoeuvre  and  a  variety  of  Success,  which,  if 
recounted,  would  prove  as  interesting  and  as  stirring  as  the  feats 
of  a  campaign.  Whenever  Palmerston  stumbled,  we  may  be  sure 
it  was  Bronow  that  tripped  him.  And  it  is  a  great  and  signal 
proof  of  the  independence  of  British  politics,  and  the  thorough 
freedom  of  EngHsh  political  life,  that  a  statesman,  thus  not  only 
marked  for  destruction,  but  actually  struck  down  by  the  enmity  ot 
a  powerful  prince,  should  still  have  been  able  to  recover  hie 
ground^  and  to  turn  the  whole  military  power  of  the  empire  against 
the  potentate  who  struck  him. 

It  had  always  been  the  opinicm  and  the  hope  of  Nicholas,  that 
he  could  agree  with  the  Whigs,  however  he  was  at  eternal  logger* 
heads  with  the  Canningites :  Lord  Durham  led  him  to  hope  this* 
Wheoy  therefore,  France  and  England  decidedly  fell  out  on  the 
subject  of  Syria,  and  even  the  pacim;  Louis  Philippe  assumed  a  bel« 
Ucoee  aittitude  towards  England,  Nicholas  hastened  in  person  tg 
Windsor  to  lay  his  sword  and  his  armies  at  Queen  Victorians  feet, 
begging  her  to  command  them  whenever  menaced  by  France.  It 
was  upon  this  occasion  that  Nicholas  opened  himsdf  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellingttm,  and  Lord  John  Russell  as  the  chief  of  the  Whigs, 
avoiding  that  naughty  Palmerstoa.  The  Czar  represented  that 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  perishing,  and  would  infallibly  go  to 
pieces ;  and  he  cmered  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  English 
Minister  as  to  what  waa  to  be  done  ia  that,  in  any,  or  in  every 
contiDgency.  Before  it  could  be  pronounced  how  much  credit  is 
due  to  Nicholas  for  this  frank  and  amicable  step,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  exact  terms  of  the  proposal.  The  dispatch  of  Neseelrode, 
just  published,  gives  but  a  very  mesflre  resumi.  Lord  JoIm,  how- 
ever^ poohrpoohed  it.  Was  his  Lordship  right  in  doing  so>  or  was 
be  wrong? 

We  fear  that  the  fault  io  answering  this  first  overture,  as  well 
as  the  second  one,  through  Lord  Hamilton  Seymour,  was  that 
our  Gcovencunent  was  not  expEcit  enough.  The  Russtau  Czat 
commences  by  saying,  the  Turkish  supremacy  in  Europe  oannot 
endure ;  let  ua  concert  what  we  shall  do  in  case  of  its  diasol«fr« 
tion.  The  English  Qovemment  replies,  that  the  Turkish  Govern* 
ment  is  as  legitimate,  as  promising,  and  as  permanent  as  any 
other;  and  that  there  waa  not  only  no  use,  but  absolute  harm,  in 
taking  counsd  and  devising  plans  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in 
the  event  of  ita  dissolution;  far  the  mere  taking  the  event  into 
oonsideration  would  hasten  it. 

We  are  here  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  to  truth,  ihal 
puta  us  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  generally  received  opinions 
of  the  day.  But  the  fact  is,  that  Russia  was  more  right  in  its 
asBSHBsptions  dian  England  in  its  denial  of  them.     The  asgen- 
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dancy  of  the  Turkish  race  and  of  the  Mussulman  creed  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  Europe  cannot  endure,  nor  is  it  to  be 
desired  that  it  should  endure,  except  for  one  purpose,  that  of 
keeping  the  Russians  at  bay.  Russia,  however,  cannot  be  ex* 
pected  to  be  alive  to  this  necessity.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
m  our  official  answers  to  Russian  assertions  and  Russian  proposals, 
we  did  not  at  once  take  the  broad  ground,  that  the  continuance 
of  Turkish  rule  •  over  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  is  not  likely  and  not  desirable,^ — but  in  admitting  this, 
England  might  frankly  add,  that  the  existence  of  even  Turkish 
and  Mussulman  repression  is  preferable  to  an  extension  of 
Russian  influence  and  Russian  rule  over  that  important  territory. 
Moreover,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  Russian  influence  is  only  to 
be  effected  by  maintaining  the  Turkish  suzerainty,  at  least  in 
name.  For  erect  the  outlying  provinces  of  Turkey  into  princi- 
palities, nominally  independent,  such  as  Servia,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia,  and  then  how  prevent  the  eternal  intrigues  and  inter- 
ference of  the  Russian  Government  to  nullify  everything  like 
independence?  Erect  Bulgaria  into  another  Hospodarate,  and 
where  would  be  the  gain  ?  It  would  be  merely  creating  another 
dependency  for  Russia,  whose  agents  and  influence  are  on  the 
spot.  The  only  policy,  therefore,  for  England  and  France  to 
pursue  in  those  regions  is  to  uphold  the  Ottoman  supremacy, 
compelling  it,  at  the  same  time,  to  allow  to  the  Christians  in 
Turkey  that  freedom  and  development,  and  participation  in  affairs, 
which  will  facilitate  one  day  or  other  the  transition  of  European 
Turkey  back  into  a  Christian  State,  but  a  Christian  State  by  that 
time  capable  of  governing  itself,  of  feeling  and  prizing  a  separate 
nationality,  and  of  taking  its  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe* 
Until  that  time  arrives,  let  there  be  no  dismemberment,  no  more 
Hospodarates,  no  more  kingdoms  of  Greece.  Neither  Austria 
nor  Russia  ought  to  be  allowed  to  push  their  present  territories 
one  inch  southward. 

No  doubt  this  is  the  opinion  of  most  British  statesmen,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  an  opinion  that  cannot  be  frankly  and  officially 
stated  upon  paper,  since  the  first  act  of  Russia  would  probably  be 
to  communicate  it  to  the  Porte,  and  thereby  we,  being  rendered  sus- 
pected by  the  Turks,  would  be  made  powerless  to  play  that  really 
friendly  part  by  them  of  helping  their  supremacy  to  live  as  long  as 
it  may,  and  to  die  in  the  end  a  natural  and  not  a  violent  death. 

Mr.  Cobden  made  a  fierce  onslaught  upon  Lord  Palmerston 
for  upholding  that  the  Turks  were  an  improving  race,  and  likely 
to  hold  their  ground  as  an  European  community  and  power.  If 
Mr.  Cobden  had  reflected  a  moment,  he  must  have  s^en,  that  the 
Minister  could  enounce  no  other  opinion  and  no  other  view, 
consistent  with  his  opinions  of  the  best  mode  of  preserving  the 
Turkish  Empire  from  Russia.  For  a  Minister  to  despair  of  Turkey 
openly,  with  Mr.  Cobden  and  Lord  Grey,  were  to  fling  away  the 
Turks  as  instruments  of  defence  against  Russia,  and  were  in  fact 
to  deliver  up  that  territory  and  that  power  in  dispute  to  Russia, 
without  the  pretext  or  the  possibility  of  resistance. 

And  here  has  been  displayed  the  astuteness  of  the  Russian 
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chancery,  which  has  placed  our  diplomatists  and  ministers  so 
often  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If,  in  answer  to  its  two  com- 
plaints of  Turkish  incapacity  and  Turkish  despotism,  we  insist 
on  Turkish  integrity  and  defence;  then  we  are  held  up  to  the  Rus- 
sian public,  as  well  as  to  the  Christians  of  the  East,  as  the  cham- 
pions of  Mahomet.  Whilst  if  we  admit  what  is  urged  against  the 
Turks,  the  Sultan  and  the  Divan  are  informed  that  England  has 
small  respect,  and  still  less  hope,  of  Mussulman  regeneration  and 
success. 

Another  trick  of  the  same  kind  is  the  pretext  put  forward  that 
Russia  must  interfere  in  the  crumbling  and  decayed  condition  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  lest  anarchic  and  revolutionary  ideas  and 
parties  should  take  birth  amidst  the  ruins.  This  is  intended  to 
captivate  Austria,  and  to  perplex  us.  For  one  of  the  modes  of 
rendering  the  provinces  of  Turkey  permanently  independent  of 
Russia,  would  be  to  develop  their  freedom,  and  bestow  upon 
their  people  constitutional  rights.  But  Russia  exclaims  by  antici- 
I>ation  against  any  such  attempts,  and  raises  that  cry  of  alarm,  in 
which,  it  is  aware,  that  Austria  will  join. 

But  what  Russia  means  by  independent  Principalities  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube  may  be  judged  from  the  offer  to  give  Egypt 
and  Candia  to  England  in  full  sovereignty,  as  a  set-off  to  these 
so-called  independent  Principalities,  which  of  course  are  to  be 
under  the  guidance  of  Russia.  Austria  was,  no  doubt,  to  have 
Bosnia,  in  the  general  partition.  France  was  to  be  contented 
with  Algiers,  as  its  share  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Whilst  the 
Russian  plan  for  reconciling  Europe  to  her  extended  sovereignty 
over  Turkey,  would  no  doubt  be  renewing  the  policy  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  with  regard  to  Spain — that  is,  giving  the  crown  to  a 
younger  prince  of  the  family,  who  would  affect  and  appear  to 
reign  independently,  whilst  in  reality  there  would  be  a  family 
compact  for  considering  the  Balkan  to  be  as  non-existent  as  the 
Pyrenees,  and  thus  virtually  giving  to  Russia  the  succession  of 
Constantine. 

However  inadmissible  these  projects  of  ambition,  and  however 
necessary  was  the  extremity  of  even  war  to  resist  them,  still  the 
great  allowance  must  be  made,  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  opened 
himself  as  frankly  to  England  as  he  could  be  expected  to  do.  In 
his  first  visit,  and  after,  he  was  as  explicit  as  sincere.  It  was 
only  the  second  time,  when  England  refused  to  take  the  same  view 
of  Ottoman  embarrassment  with  himself,  that  the  Czar  deter- 
mined to  push  matters  violently  with  the  Porte — it  was  only  then 
that  the  Czar  resolved  not  to  acquaint  England  with  the  fulness 
of  his  intentions,  although  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  shrink 
from  allowing  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  to  see  that  he  did  at  the 
moment  entertain  serious  intentions  of  immediate  action  and 
aggression.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Czar  had  been  used  to 
observe  a  British  ministry  make  use  of  one  set  of  arguments 
openly,  whilst  consenting  to  these  arguments  and  remonstrances 
being  set  at  nought,  they  being  employed  and  put  on  paper  in 
order   to  satisfy  public  and   parliamentary  opinion,  whilst  theC 
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English  miaistry  were  ftU  the  time  in  secret  acquiescing'  and 
abetting  the  progresa  of  despotisni.  Such  was  die  conduct  of 
t^e  Ei^lish  Cabittefc  dvring^  and  after,  the  congresses  of  Lay- 
bach  and  yerofi%  protesting  in  words  against  Austrian  and 
French  intervention  m  Naples  and  in  Spain,  but  takine  no  ultimate 
steps  to  resist  or  redress  the  wrong.  When  Lord  «fobn  Russell 
and  Lord  Clarendon,  therefore,  in  answer  to  the  offer  of  the  Caar^ 
kept  themselves  circumspectly  within  the  limits  of  urging  the  ex- 
pediency of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
£mperor  Nicholas,,  first  of  all,  could  not  trust  the  sincerity  of 
their  belief  in  that  integritr ;  and,  secondly,  he  could  not  believe 
them  prepared  to  go  tiie  length  of  war  to  support  what  was  in 
his  view  an  impossibility  and  a  chimera. 

And  here  let  us  be  permitted  to  profess  boldly  the  opinion,  thi^ 
we  should  not  have  had  war,  had  England  been  under  the  exclu- 
sive ministry  of  either  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord  Aberdeen.  In 
the  first  case,  the  Czar  would  not  have  ventured  to  cross  the 
Pruth ;  he  would  have  too  surely  foreseen  the  consequences.  In 
the  second  case,  he  would  have  come  to  some  accord  with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  perhaps  not  so  satisfactory  to  the  country,  but  still  the 
difference  would  have  been  patched  up  and  slurred  over.  Bat  it 
so  happened,  that  no  odier  government  was  possible,  except  a 
joint  government,  and  in  its  ambiguity,  as  well  as  its  akemaitions 
of  opinion,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
voted  one  thing  one  day,  and  wavered  so  as  to  vote  in  a  contrary 
sense  the  next,  the  country  has  been  thrown  into  war. 

We  do  not  agree,  however,  with  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Cobden, 
in  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  have  deferred  w«r. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  rival  pretensions  and  interests  of  Russia 
and  of  England  be  such  as  necessarily  to  require  a  war  one  day  or 
other,  to  decide  and  terminate  th^e,  then  the  sooner  the  better. 
The  question  is,  could,  or  could  not,  war  be  avoided  altogether  > 
And  in  answering  this,  we  shall  also  answer  the  former  question^ 
as  to  whether  Lord  John  Russell  was  right  in  completely  pooh- 
poohing  the  first  Russian  overture. 

We  could  have  come  to  terms  then^  and  since,  with  Russia,  solely 
by  admitting  with  it,  tiiat  the  Turkish  Empire  could  not  long  be 
maintained,  and  by  providing  some  satisfactory  means  of  supply- 
ing its  place.  The  difficulty  was  to  devise  such  means.  There 
was  no  plan  of  partition  satisfactory,  no  plan  of  hospodaratmy 
satisfactory,  no  mode  of  dealing  with  Constantinople  satisfactory. 
And,  in  fact,  the  expression  of  Lord  John  Ruesell  in  parVianent 
about  Constantinople,  very  much  resembled  that  of  Mr.  Glad* 
stone  about  an  equalized  Income  Tax.  Botii  said,  that  however 
desirable  it  might  be  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  condusioa,  it 
was  hopeless  and  impossible ;  and,  therefore,  he  altogether  depre* 
oated  the  misfortune  of  being  compelled,  as  minister,  to  concede 
the  subject,  or  decide  the  question.  Whether  Russia  might  not 
have  been  brought  to  terms,  by  England's  having  a  raCioad 
plan  to  propose — a  plan  more  rational  than  that  of  raaintainiay 
indefinitely  the  rule  of  two  millions  of  Mahometans  over  twcli^ 
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minions  of  Christiaiis,  is  a  questioii,  we  repeat,  that  can»ot  be 
fiiHy  answerocL 

But  this,  at  least,  we  may  say,  and  say  peremptorily,  that  it 
was  die  bounden  doty  of  the  English  minister,  either  to  come  to 
an  accord  with  Russia,  and  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  as 
to  the  mode  of  conyerting  Turkey,  west  of  the  Bosphorus,  into  a 
Christian  instead  of  a  Mahomedan  goyemment,  or  disliking, 
despairing,  or  £ailing  of  this,  and  consequently  undertaking  to 
maintain  the  Ottoman  empire,  at  least  until  the  period  of  its 
natural  dissolution,  it  was  imperative,  we  repeat,  for  an  Englisii 
minister  to  have  used  every  effort  himself,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  called  the  other  more  disinterested  powers  of  Europe  to  aid 
in  inducing  Turkey  to  give  no  pretext  of  complaint  or  aggression 
to  Russia,  but  to  push  forward  its  own  reforms,  develope  its  own 
strength,  and  give  some  proofs,  in  contradiction  to  Russian  asser- 
tioDS,  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  making  prc^eas,  was  able 
to  live,  to  keep  its  ground,  and  advance  in  the  regular  path  of 
modern  governments. 

Now,  this  was  not  done.  During  the  last  years,  Turkey  has 
been  in  a  state  of  torpor :  the  hope,  the  impulse,  and  the  activity 
excited  by  the  first  issuing  of  the  Edict  of  Oulhane,  and  die 
accession  of  a  Reschid  ministry,  had  died  away.  Reschid^s 
influence  in  die  Divan,  and  the  carrying  out  of  his  reforms,  were 
opposed  by  the  Sultan's  brothers-in-law  and  by  the  retrograde  party, 
in  a  way  that  left  Reschid  powerless,  and  then  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  could  do  nothing  but  lament  the  apathy  of  the  Turks, 
and  their  reluctance,  or  powerleasness,  to  accomplish  any  of  their 
promises.  Sir  Stratford  solicited  his  recall.  Reschid  devoted 
himself  to  his  new  palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  pet  farm 
attadied  to  it.  Turkey  abandoned  itself,  and  the  Western  Powers 
not  only  abandoned  Turkey  to  itself,  but  one  or  two  of  them 
set  about  making  political  capital  for  themselves  at  home,  by 
bullying  poor  Turkey,  now  into  this  act  of  humility,  now  into 
that ;  as  tf  the  object  were  to  prove  what  Russia  was  continually 
assorting,  respecting  the  incapacity  and  imbecility  of  the  Turkish 
Government. 

What  did  England  do  to  prevent  this  ?  Nothing.  Did  Eng- 
lAd  represent  in  any  emphatic  manner  to  the  Saltan  the  neces* 
sity  of  carrying  out  its  reform,  and  raising  the  condition  of  the 
Christians  ?  When  Sir  Stratford  Canning  pressed  such  on  the 
Soltan,  the  Sultan  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Insteaid  of  bearing  in  mind 
what  the  Cxar  had  said  at  Windsor,  and  what  the  Czar  eternally 
thrraitened,  no  care  was  taken  to  put  the  Turk  on  his  guard,  or  to 
enable  him  to  meet  and  refute  the  reproaches  of  Russia.  It  was 
not  only  in  Constantinople  that  precautions  ought  to  have  been 
taken.  Representations  ought  to  have  been  made  to  the  Courts 
of  the  Thuilleries  and  of  Vienna,  that  Russia  never  ceased  to 
regard  Turkey  as  a  being  at  the  point  of  death,  hopeless  of  reco- 
very, and  incapable  of  performing  the  functions  of  a  healthy 
government.  If  Austria  and  France  desired  that  the  Ottoman 
emjnjre  should  survive,  and  not  fall  a  prey  to  Russia,  they  idiould 
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have  aided  in  keeping  her  alive.  If  they  were  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  intentions  of  Russia,  England  might  have  informed 
them  and  aroused  them.  For  England  knew  Russia's  secret. 
But  England  made  no  use  whatever  of  its  knowledge.  On  the 
contrary,  it  allowed  Austria  first,  and  France  next,  without  re- 
monstrance, without  advice,  nay,  almost  without  observation,  to 
enter  upon  a  course  of  bullying  towards  Turkey,  which  drove 
that  power  into  concessions,  actually  proving  all  that  Russia  had 
said  of  its  weakness  and  its  incapability  to  observe  treaties,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  French  demand,  actually  affording  to  Russia 
every  pretext  for  complaint  or  aggression  that  the  latter  power 
could  desire.  It  might  be  all  very  well,  if  there  was  nothing  at 
stake,  or  if  England  were  not  fully  informed  of  circumstances, 
for  her  to  abstain  and  refuse  to  interfere  with  Austrian  remon- 
strance about  Montenegro,  or  French  desire  to  rule  paramount  at 
Jerusalem.  But  English  ministers  ought  to  have  remembered 
the  thesis  and  the  opinion  which  thev  supported  against  Nicholas, 
and  with  which  they  deprecated  and  repelled  the  mode  of  settling 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  They  maintained  the  independence  and 
capacity  of  the  Ottoman  Government.  And  yet,  all  the  time, 
they  took  no  trouble  to  maintain  that  independence.  They 
allowed  Turkey  to  be  bullied  one  day  by  Austria  into  allowing  the 
Court  of  Vienna  to  be  arbiter  in  Turkish  quarrels  with  Albanian 
Christians.  It  allowed  Turkey  to  be  bullied,  the  next  day,  by 
France  into  a  palpable  breach  of  its  solemn  stipulation  to  Russia. 
Nay,  more,  it  allowed  Reschid  and  his  party,  and  his  plans  for 
reform,  to  be  dismissed,  and  a  stupid,  reactionary,  Ulema  party, 
to  be  installed  in  its  stead.  All  these  things  England  stood  by 
and  suffered,  without  exertion  or  remonstrance,  although  its 
ministers  must  have  known  that  such  events  demonstrated  every 
assertion  and  prevision  of  Russia  to  be  correct,  and  gave  that 
power  the  opportunity  and  pretext  for  that  intervention  and  the 
menace  which  it  was  preparing. 

Russia,  indeed,  reproaches  us,  with  some  justice,  of  announcing 
the  determination  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
Turkey,  without  taking  any  of  the  steps  requisite  to  insure  either 
one  or  the  other,  or  to  compel  them  to  be  respected.  To  main- 
tain that  the  Turkish  Government  is  regular  and  durable,  a#d 
progressing,  capable  of  observing  its  stipulations,  and  maintain- 
ing its  independence,  ready  to  grant  tolerance  and  development  to 
its  Christian  subjects,  and  able  to  make  its  Mussulman  subjects 
respect  its  ordonnances  and  regulations  to  that  effect, —  if  we 
maintain  this  in  contradiction  to  Russia,  we  ought  to  have  seen 
that  our  words  were  verified.  To  maintain  all  this,  yet  allow 
the  Sultanas  administration  to  give  the  daily  lie  to  our  assertions, 
on  the  pretence  that  we  did  not  like  to  interfere,  is  not  only 
absurd  but  insincere.  We  cannot  protect  a  weaker  power  and 
uphold  it,  without  being  responsible  for  its  misdeeds.  Wherever 
we  protect,  we  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  interfere ;  and  if  we  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  see  that  the  Turks  do  right  and  progress, 
we  ought  to  leave  them  to  their  fate.    We  are  at  last  awakened 
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to  a  sense  of  this, — and  we  insist  on  certain  conditions  being 
secured  to  the  Christians.  But  we  ought  to  have  insisted  on 
them  long  ago.  We  ought  to  have  insisted^  that  the  Porte  should 
favour  no  one  power  more  than  another^  eiUier  at  Jerusalem  or  in 
the  Bosphorus.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  allowed  the  Porte  to  give 
exclusive  privileges  to  Russia,  commercially  and  politically,  by 
the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi.  And  we  have  allowed  ministers ' 
of  the  Porte  to  continue  dodging  between  the  different  exigencies 
of  France  and  of  Russia,  and  pretend  that  we  had  no  concern  in 
these  questions,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the  Porte  with  regard  to 
them ;  although  the  least  reflection  must  have  taught  us,  that  war 
and  rivalry  must  come  of  it,  and  that  the  Government  of  Turkey, 
*in  the  way  in  which  it  vacillated,  could  only  save  itself  at  last,  by 
exciting  a  quarrel  between  the  different  Governments  bullying  it. 

Having  not  taken,  or  not  having  been  able  to  take,  the  steps 
requisite  to  place  the  Porte  in  a  position  to  respect,  and  to  be 
respected  by,  the  other  European  powers,  war  has  been  the  con- 
sequence. What  is  the  aim  of  that  war  ?  If  it  be  undertaken 
upon  a  scale,  and  with  a  determination  seriously  to  reduce  and 
cripple  the  power  of  Russia,  and  to  render  her  trumpet  less  able 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Levant  or  of  the  East,  then,  indeed, 
something  will  be  gained  for  the  future,  and  there  will  be  some 
prospect  of  a  final  settlement  of  Turkev,  without  Russia  taking 
the  lion^s  share  of  either  territory  or  influence.  But  are  we  pre- 
pared to  prosecute  the  war  with  such  an  aim  ?  Are  we  about  to 
attack  or  invade  Russia?  If  the  Czar  shrinks  within  the  solitudes 
of  his  empire,  and  trusts  to  its  being  invulnerable,  how  are  we 
prepared,  or  is  there  a  way  for  us,  to  strike  an  harpoon  into  the 
monster  ?  If  there  is  no  such  way,  what  shall  we  have  gained  by 
the  war,  or  where  is  the  security  for  Turkey  or  for  us  ? 

Let  any  of  our  statesmen  lay  their  hands  upon  their  conscience, 
and  say,  whether  there  is  any  real  security  for  the  future  in  the 
boasted  strength  and  permanence  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ?  Fight- 
ing  for  that,  we  shall  have  been  fighting  for  the  status  quOj  and 
what  security  is  there  in  that  ?  Yet  what  more  can  we  hope  to 
establish,  even  in  case  of  driving  the  Russians  from  the  Prin- 
cipalities ?  We  can  restore  the  Ghikas  and,  the  Stirbeys.  We 
may  support  Kara^George,  and,  by  the  by,  we  should  maintain 
him  now  against  Austrian  invasion  as  well  as  Russian.  But 
what  security  is  there  in  this  ?  Russia  was  prepared  to  consent 
to  their  sovereignties.  Russia  was  prepared  to  stipulate  that  she 
would  never  possess  Constantinople.  In  fact,  what  is  there  that 
we  can  do  and  establish,  with  our  fleets  and  armies,  in  Turkey, 
which  Russia  was  not  prepared,  and  did  not  offer  to  do,  without 
war,  or  expense,  or  coercion,  or  blood  spilled,  or  antagonism 
created,  or  central  Europe  handed  over  to  the  ambition  of  France, 
by  the  forced  rupture  of  that  old  conservative  alliance  between 
England  and  Russia,  which  nothing  can  replace.  For  it  is  much 
to  be  feared,  that  even  in  the  event  of  victories  achieved  by 
Napier  and  by  Dundas,  by  Raglan  and  Canrobert,  there  is  really 
nothing  more  to  be  gained  or  done,  than  might  have  been  done 
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by  otr  Wh%  iMEinuiteES  liatoning  to  the  ficst  propoKids  of  ftuask^ 
and  entering  fuUy  into  reciprocal  engagements  with  the  GBar, 
tiot  aa  to  what  was  to  be  done,  but  as  to  what  was  to  be  awoitibdp 
in  case  of  the  disaolotbn  of  Turkey. 

It  is  often  said  that  England  should  never  wage  a  little  war^  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  eyery  oountry;  for  a  little  war  ]>n»- 
duces  expense  without  result^  and  ill  Uood  without  the  decisioo 
of  one  disputed  point.  But  a  groat  war^  undertaken  and  pursued 
with  the  aim  of  permaoently  weakening  and  cripplii^  a  powerful 
enemy^  is  a  serious  quarter  of  a  century's  work.  A  great  war 
carried  on  against  Bunia  must  be  without  result^  if  it  leaves  her 
in  possession  of  Polatid^  or  allows  her  to  retain  her  influence 
over  the  Slavonian  races  of  the  south.  A  war  diat  would  deprive* 
her  of  these  would  indeed  be  great,  for  it  woukl  fully  restore  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  diances  of  peace 
in  Asia.  Bat  a  war  whudi  aims  at  less  than  this,  which  merdy 
seeks  to  reprimand  Russia  and  give  her  some  raps  on  the  knuckles^ 
will  not  attain  any  of  the  desired  objects.  If  we  contemplate 
a  great  war  and  its  great  results,  then,  indeed.  Lord  John  Russell 
was  right  in  rejecting  the  first  overture  of  the  Ciar,  in  oonaider- 
ing  them  as  insidious  and  a  covering  for  the  most  dangerous  am- 
bition. But  if  Loid  John  Russell  contemplated  and  contem- 
plates a  little  war  merely  to  be  confined  to  the  coast  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea — to  succour  just  su£Scient,  aod  no  more, 
to  enable  the  Turks  to  hokl  their  ground — then,  we  repeat,  am 
early  underetanding  and  accommodation  with  Russia  would  have 
been  better  than  this  little  war,  because  in  truth,  the  little  war 
will  tend  to  no  more  satisfactory  or  complete  result  than  the 
understanding. 

In  order  to  explam  what  we  mean  by  this,  we  will  veoture 
to  delineate  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  present  war, 
which  we  persist  in  calling  a  little  one.  Let  us  recollect  tiiat 
we  are  engaged  in  it  with  allies,  who  have  no  more  faith  in  the 
TCgeneration  of  the  Ottoman  than  Nicholas  himself  has.  Our 
alUes  are  France  and  Austria.  Now,  there  is  not  a  single  political 
party  or  personage  in  Franoe  who  does  not  agree  vrtth  tlie  Gear 
in  coDsidaring  Turkey  upon  its  death-bed.  The  Legitiousts,  we 
know,  were  prepared  to  give  up  the  Sultan  to  the  Csar  long  ago. 
Louis  Philippe^  M.  Guizot,  and  all  their  schools,  declared  T\irkey 
in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  they  consider  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
to  be  its  natural  heir.  If  we  go  from  them  to  the  Bonapartdsts, — 
and  one  of  the  great  and  honourable  peculiarities  of  the  present 
Emperor  is,  as  ^  as  possiUe,  to  follow  the  policy  of  his  uncle, — 
we  shall  find  that  the  great  Napoleon  gaye  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia  to  Russia,  intending  to  take  Albania  for  himself,  uncertain 
what  he  should  do  with  Constaotinople,  but  merely  determined 
that  it  should  not  beloi^  to  Russia.  We  are  thus  engaged  in 
a  war  with  allies  who  entertain  pretty  much  the  same  opinkw  of 
Turkey  as  its  enemies  do.  Ave  we  able  to  maintmn  the  integrity 
ttf  the  Ottoman  Empire  i^nst  the  opinions  of  both  ? 

Not  only  are  our  opinions  respecting  the  maintenance  of  the 
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Ottotnaa  finpife  <»ppoflad  to  tbose  cf  owr  two  ullia^  IVmnoft  and 
Auaitria;  but  evtn  u  we  ^ve  in  to  their  views,  and  oontent  to 
reitnot  still  tuiber  the  Itmito  of  the  Sukan's  dominioai,  we  we 
in  «ocord  with  these  allies  as  to  what  is  to  be  pot  in  the  pkee? 
We  wonki  oertaiftly  be  for  a  SkFonian  Staite^  anited  and 
•trei^theiied  by  reprtsentatiTe  and  popular  institutions.  lUcii^ 
Servia,  the  nost  really  independent  of  all,  as  a  nucleus,  a  king* 
dom  of  the  Lower  Danube  might  be  founded*  Bat  as  Englami 
could  never  agree  with  either  FVanoe  or  Austria  aboat  the  govenu 
ment  of  Greece,  even  when  Fiance  was  oenstitutional,  how  could 
it  agree  with  them  now  that  France  is  imperiaL  Austria  would 
object  to  any  Slavonian  or  Danubian  kingdom,  even  despotio. 
Austria  agrees  with  Russia  in  wishing  to  see  the  Principatitms 
sepamted  and  isolated.  What  then,  with  such  aUies,  could  oo«m, 
even  in  the  event  of  triumphant  war,  but  the  r^-eatablishment  of 
the  itnius  fuo  mUe  belhm  f — Bulgaria,  and  Albania,  and  Thessely, 
endowed  with  Christian  oonnmnities,  which  must  amount  to 
virtual  independenoe,  and  their  rule,  if  not  by  Christian  princes^ 
at  least  by  their  Christian  clergy.  Whilst  the  Suhan,  for  the 
integrity  of  whose  European  empire  we  took  up  anaii,  will,  in 
reality,  be  limited  to  reign  over  Koumelta  and  occupy  Constanti- 
nople, whilst  his  true  home,  power,  and  empire  will  exist  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  Bospbonts,  and  be  more  Aaiatie  than  ever. 

It  is  only  with  the  prospect  of  such  a  termination  as  this  to  the 
war^  tlmt  we  venture  to  say,  that  an  early  understanding  with 
Russia  would  have  been  prefoiable.  A  thonon^h  war,  that  would 
reduce  Russia  from  weighing  upon  the  rest  of  the  old  continent — 
which  would  leave  Turkey  to  free  recoa8trttotion*-*wfaich  would 
allow  Germany  to  develope  representative  institutiona — aud  whidi 
would  give  Asia  repose  from  Russia's  ambition  and  intrigue,-* 
such  a  war  would  be  worth  the  waging,  and  worth  the  expenditure. 
But  a  war  undertaken  in  concert  with  Austria,  whom  we  must  not 
offend  by  advancing  beyond  the  Pruth — a  war  undertaken  in  con^ 
cert  with  the  French  Emperor,  who  will  not  hear  of  popular  move* 
meats  or  free  institutions, — a  war,  in  short,  to  be  waged  in  subor- 
dination to  Turkeys  i^d  our  troops  aUowed  to  proceed  merely 
where  Turkey  may  choose, — such  a  war  as  this  will  not  amend 
what  is  wrongs  strengthen  what  is  weak,  nor  fix  what  is  uncertain 
in  the  state  of  the  Levant : — ^it  is  a  war  whioh^  commencing  in  in- 
sincerity, must  end  without  result. 

We  diould  say,  without  result  in  Turkey ;  for  result  elsewhere, 
in  diplomacy  and  in  the  political  relations,  alliances,  and  prospects 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  there  will  be  abundance.  The  first  result 
must  be  more  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  Kussia  to  conciliate 
Franoe.  In  those  papers  lately  published,  nothing  is  so  manifest  and 
atriking  as  the  contempt  entertained  by  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
bui^  for  the  ruler  and  the  government  of  the  Frendi.  He  scarcely 
de^s  to  take  them  into  consideration.  PoliticaUy,  and  even 
socially,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  thrust  into  a  kind  of  Coventry 
— prinoesees  forbidden  to  marry  him,  courts  to  receive  him,  and 
cabinets  advised  to  enter  into  the  moat  sokmn  engagements  affec^ 
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ing  the  balance  of  Europe  without  consulting  that  of  Paris.  It  will 
now  be  otherwise.  Already^  in  his  behaviour  at  the  time  of  Sir 
H.  Seymour's  departure,  the  Czar  covered  the  French  ambassador 
with  orders,  whilst  dismissing  the  English  envoy  without  an  inter- 
view. In  this  policy  Nicholas  mav  not  succeed  in  detaching  Napo- 
leon the  Third  from  the  alliance  which  he  has  formed.  The  conduct 
of  the  French  Emperor  has  been  as  frank  and  straightforward  as 
that  of  the  Czar  was  the  contrary.  But  years  roll  on ;  and  years, 
that  bring  changes  everywhere,  bring  them  nowhere  more  potently 
and  surely  than  in  France.  In  the  antagonism  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  prevailed  between  France  and  England, 
Russia  alternately  sided  with  one  and  with  the  other.  At  the 
present  epoch  the  great  antagonism  is  between  England  and 
Russia ;  and  France  certainly  begins  by  taking  a  cordial  part  with 
England.  But  how  long  will  this  last?  French  views  in  the 
Levant  may  be  easily  satisfied.  France  in  Western  Europe  has 
much  to  gain  or  to  regain  that  Russia  has  in  her  gift,  and  which 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  requires  for  the  honour  of  his  house  and 
the  vindication  of  his  country ;  and  thus  a  war  which  has  com- 
menced on  the  Bosphorus  may  terminate  on  the  Scheldt. 

But  let  us  not  be  pessimist ;  this  is  a  possibility,  not  a  pro- 
bability. The  French  have  not  only  a  great  interest  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  a  permanent  interest  in  the  independence  of 
eastern  and  central  Europe ;  and  neither  can  the  Bosphorus  be 
preserved  from  the  grasp  of  Russia,  nor  Germany  freed  from  its 
dictation,  without  an  honest  and  zealous  prosecution  of  the  present 
war,  and  the  pursuing  it,  if  necessary,  from  being  a  little  to  a  great 
one.  Napoleon  the  Third  is  sufficiently  sagacious  to  perceive 
this.  One  characteristic  of  his  temper  is  persistence ;  and  he  who 
would  achieve  great  things  in  policy,  or  in  war,  must  follow  them 
in  one  direction,  without  wayward  caprice  or  sudden  turns.  The 
necessity  of  humbling  Russia  must  be  manifest  to  France,  if 
France  with  the  rest  of  Europe  is  to  be  emancipated  from  its 
dictation  and  control. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  conciliating  France  would  be 
a  kind  of  war-policy,  which  even  Russian  statesmen  have  always, 
and  all  along,  strongly  recommended.  This  is  to  turn  Russian 
efforts,  resources,  intrigues,  and  armies  away  from  Europe,  and 
concentrate  them  on  the  extension  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Asia. 
Were  Russian  armies  of  defence  posted  behind  the  Pruth,  and 
all  its  powers  of  aggression  directed  towards  Persia,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  Mahommedan  power  there,  and  attack  the  Ottoman 
from  the  East,  such  a  war  might  be  pregnant  with  results  menacing 
the  English  ascendancy  in  Asia,  whilst  slightly  affecting  French 
or  European  interests  in  the  Levant.  Such  a  war,  extending, 
as  it  probably  would,  from  the  walls  of  China  to  the  Sea  of 
Asoph,  and  extending  south  to  the  tribes  of  Affghanistan  and 
Arabia,  would  require  tremendous  efforts  and  give  rise  to  marvel- 
lous events.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  gigantic  wars  ever 
waged,  and  which  would  probably  end  in  one  of  two  alternatives — 
it  would  either  expel  us  from  Asia,  or  leave  us  masters  of  it  m 
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totoi  for  the  word  of  Alexander  is  still  true:  Asia  can  no  more 
have  two  masters^  than  the  firmament  have  two  suns. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  such  a  move,  if  adopted  by  Rus- 
sia, would  prove  a  successful  one.  Wars  in  Asia  are  in  a  great 
measure  financial  wars ;  and  in  this  we  need  not  assert  our  supe- 
riority. There  is  no  point,  even  of  the  large  continent  of  Asia, 
to  which  we  could  not  bring  forces  by  water  more  quickly  than 
Russia  by  land.  We  can  get  to  Trebizond  and  Asoph,  to  the 
ports  of  Syria  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  can  advance  from 
them  long  before  Russia  could  pour  her  armies  through  the  passes 
of  Daghestan,  or  by  the  deserts  of  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  and  it  seems 
to  us,  that  Russia  has  less  chance  of  having  a  signal  success  in 
an  Asiatic  than  in  a  European  war.  But  if  Napoleon,  without 
fleet  or  credit,  dar^d  that  colossal  enterprise,  why  may  not 
Nicholas  undertake  it? 

It  is  time  to  sum  up  a  result,  and  deduce  an  opinion,  from  all 
these  varied  considerations.  That  opinion  is,  that  if  the  war  we 
have  undertaken  is  to  be  a  little  one,  if  it  is  to  be  confined  to  the 
burning  of  fleets,  the  exclusion  of  Russian  vessels  from  the 
Black  Sea,  to  the  fortification  of  Gallipoli,  and  to  an  easy  and 
contemplative  military  attitude  assumed  at  Varna  or  elsewhere, 
then  we  must  sav  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  received  the 
first  overture  of  iRussia  more  attentively  and  more  amicably,  and 
have  come  to  such  an  arrangement  as  would  have  secured  to  the 
Turks  fair  play  and  opportunity  for  living  out  their  time,  if  they 
are  to  die,  or  resuscitating  them  vitally  and  their  energies,  if  they 
are  to  live.  Meeting  Nicholas  frankly,  but  firmly,  at  nrst,  instead 
of  turning  from  him  and  shirking  the  whole  question,  might  have 
led  to  this.  However,  in  default  of  this,  our  next  duty  was  to 
rouse  the  Turk  to  maintain  that  independence,  vitality,  and 
integrity,  which  we  rather  gratuitously  guaranteed  to  him.  Having 
thrown  away  both  opportunities  of  preserving  peace,  there  re- 
mained the  alternative  of  undertaking  a  serious  and  a  great  war, 
one  that  would  effiectually  humble  Russia,  and  procure  to  the 
races  not  her  own,  over  whom  she  tyrannises,  national  inde- 
pendence, and  a  fair  commencement  of  freedom.  This  is  what  is 
wanting  to  Greeks,  Slavons,  Romans,  Hungarians,  and  Poles. 
These,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  are  to  us  true  allies,  the  only 
efficient,  desirable,  grateful,  real  ones.  We  have,  however,  lost 
so  many  opportunities  of  saving  them.  We  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  so  tied  and  fascinated  by  Austria  and  her  insidious 
alliance,  and  are  so  bound  down  to  combat  despotism  merely  by 
those  means  which  despotism  itself  may  change  and  permit,  that 
we  doubt  much  the  seriousness,  the  largeness,  and  the  sincerity  of 
the  war.  In  that  case,  we  had  far  better  have  stayed  as  we  were, 
and  taken  Mr.  Bright  for  our  Prime  Minister;  for  to  the 
disappointments  and  oppression  of  the  races  of  the  east  of  Europe^ 
will  be  added  the  supreme  discontent  of  the  public  at  home,  and 
its  distrust  of  its  constitutional  rulers  for  any  enterprise  or  effort 
that  is  great  or  good. 
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Away,  ye  simple  ones,  away  I 

Bring  no  vain  fancies  hitner  : 
The  brightest  dreams  of  yoath  decay> 

The  fairest  roses  wither* 

Aye  I  since  this  fountain  first  was  planned^ 

And  Dryad  learnt  to  drink. 
Have  lovers  held,  knit  hand  in  hsuid^ 

Sweet  parley  at  its  brink. 

From  youth  to  age  this  waterfall 

Eternally  flows  on. 
But  where,  aye  I  tell  me  where,  are  aH 

Those  constant  lovers  gone  ? 

The  falcon  on  the  turtle  preys. 

And  lovers'  vows  are  litlier. 
The  brightest  dream  of  youth  decays. 

The  &irest  roses  wither. 

<^Thy  Watebet  Pitcher  set  adown^ 
Fur  maid,  asd  fist  to  one 
Who  much  this  sorry  world  hadi  known,— i- 
A  muaer  thereupon. 

^^  Though  youth  is  ardent,  gay,  and  boU^ 
It  ^s  flattery  beguiles, 
Tbouffh  Giles  it  young — and  I  am  dd, 
Ne^er  trust  thy  heart  to  Glilea. 

«  Thy  oft-filled  Watchet  Pitcher  may 
Se  broken  coming  hither ; 
Thy  doting  slave  may  prove  a  koave,*^ 
The  fairest  roses  wiuMr/' 

The  damsel  smiled  in  lovely  sconij, 
She  filled  her  Watchet  Pitcher^ 

For  such  a  sight  an  anchorite 
Might  deem  himself  the  richer* 

in-fated  maiden,  go  thy  ways^^ 

Thy  lover's  vows  are  lither. 
The  brightest  dream  of  youth  decapj^ 

The  &irest  roses  wither. 
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These  days  are  soon  the  days  of  yore, 

Six  summers  pass — and  then 
That  musing  man  would  see  once  more 

The  fountain  in  the  glen. 

Towards  its  time-worn  marge  he  strayed. 

With  HM>S9  tnd  daims  richer ; 
Haff  bopbig  to  espy  the  maid 

Come  tripping  with  her  pitdier. 

No  maiden  oone%  but,  etil-starred. 

He  indt  a  morornlnl  token  ; 
There  lies  a  Watcbet  Pitcher  narred^ 

The  dianuid^s  pitcher  broken  i 

Profemidly  mo?ed,  that  moser  eried^ 

'^The  spotkr  hath  been  hither. 
Oh !  wcfuld  the  maiden  fair  had  died^ 

The  ftttreat  rose  must  wither. 

^  like  tender  floVret  blooms  apace. 
Bat  chilUng  winds  blow  o'er ; 
It  fBMies  unheeded,  and  its  place 
Shall  never  know  it  more.'' 

He  tamed  from  that  accursed  ground. 

His  world-worn  bosom  throraing, 
A  bowshot  thence  a  child  he  found, 

The  litde  man  was  sobbifig. 

He  ^ntly  stroked  that  curly  head« 
^*  My  child,  what  brings  thee  hither  ? 

Weep  not,  my  simple  child,"  he  said, 
^*  Or  let  us  weep  together." 

**  Thy  world,  I  ween>  my  chfld  is  green 
As  ffarden  undefiledl, 
Thythoughts  should  run  on  mirth  and  fun^ 
Where  dost  thou  dwell,  my  child? '^ 

TPwas  tiien  the  tiny  urchin  spoke, 

*^My  daddy's  Giles,  the  ditcher, 
I  water  fetch,  and  oh !  1  Ve  broke 

My  mammy's  Watchet  PrrcBBit !  '^ 
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Although  I  much  enjoyed  the  fun  and  amusement  arising  from 
the  attendance  of  various  beaux,  I  was  entirely  untouched  in  heart, 
and,  as  Portia  expresses  it,  "  Queen  o'er  myself."  But  this  state 
of  things  did  not  continue  long;  and  it  fell  out  in  tliis  wise.  I 
have  said  there  was  some  one,  I  will  name  him  Frederick,  whom  I 
had  known  for  many  years,  and  had  always  much  admired,  although 
I  had  hitherto  seen  him  but  from  time  to  time,  and  then  only  hur- 
riedly. His  character  was  peculiar,  and  that  very  peculiarity 
f)leased  me.  Many  years  older  than  myself,  I  scarcely  treated  or 
ooked  upon  him  as  a  companion ;  and  the  extreme  quietude  and 
almost  gravity  of  his  general  manners  scarcely  entitled  him  to  be 
considered  as  young.  Whenever  he  spoke,  what  he  said  was  sure 
to  be  sensible  and  well-considered ;  and  there  was  an  indubitable 
amiability  about  him,  an  immoveable  good-nature,  that  rendered 
him  of  all  others  the  pleasantest  person  in  the  world  to  live  with. 
He  gave  way  with  a  sort  of  inertia,  and  that  often  had  the  effect  of 
separating  him  from  the  rest  of  the  company;  but  to  me  there  was 
a  great  charm  in  the  calmness  and  repose  of  character  arising  from 
what  might  be  considered  a  defect*  People,  it  is  said,  like  their 
opposites,  and  in  this  case  it  was  true  ;  for  with  my  lively,  excit- 
aole  disposition,  I  felt  the  contrast  between  us  as  most  agreeable, 
and  admired  a  composure  in  him  I  could  not  have  imitated.     In 

Eerson  he  was  tall  and  dignified,  with  a  good,  though  not  positively 
andsome  face;  but  he  looked  just  what  he  was,  a  gentleman  in 
the  full  sense  of  that  comprehensive  term.  In  politics  a  staunch 
whig,  and  devoted  to  his  parliamentary  duties,  there  was  a  certain 
statesmanlike  air  about  him  that  entirely  distinguished  him  from 
the  crowds  of  insignificant,  laughing,  dapper  young  gentlemen, 
who  usually  fill  a  ball-room  in  London.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  danced ; 
it  did  not  suit  the  quiet  repose  of  his  character,  and  he  moved 
about  amid  these  minnows  (1  see  him  now)  with  a  composed  smile 
on  his  countenance,  expressive  of  conscious  superiority  to  the 
frivolous  throng  around  him.  If  he  was  remarkable  for  any  quali- 
fication, it  was  that  of  manliness ;  not  the  braggadocio— the  carica- 
ture of  manliness,  which  some  men  delight  in, — but  a  calm,  superior 
mind  and  bearing  arising  from  acknowledged  talent  He  spoke 
little,  but  ever  to  the  point ;  and  what  he  said  when  he  spoke  out- 
weighed a  worid  of  others, 

I  had  thought  of  him  but  little  in  the  country,  for  men  to  me 
were  in  those  days  as  a  sealed  book ;  but  now  in  town,  intimacy 
with  his  family  approached  us  continually,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
about  the  time  of  my  first  ball,  he  occupied  a  good  deal  of  my 
thoughts.  As  yet  he  had  resisted  all  female  fascination,  which, 
however,  had  been  lavished  on  him  to  an  extraordinary  extent; 
for  his  immense  fortune  was  a  bait  eagerly  seized  on  by  divers 
rapacious  damsels.    Perhaps  the  enforced  attention,  of  which  he 
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Lad  been  the  object,  was  the  canse  of  the  circnmspection  and 
nlence  with  which  he  treated  women :  the  younger  ones  he  seldom 
addressed,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  with  a  kind  of  cautious  gravity 
that  was  peculiar. 

Vanity  certainly  was  not  the  cause,  of  this  vice  he  was  utterly 
free  ;  it  was  only  a  sort  of  self-defence,  which  I  could  well  appre- 
ciate, knowing,  as  I  did  from  experience,  that  where  the  honey 
hangs  the  insects  will  cluster;  and  beset  as  I  was  by  fortune- 
hunters  I  could  entirely  sympathise  with  him. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  I  ever  heard  him  allude  to  the  per- 
secution he  had  endured  from  young  ladies'  attentions,  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  youngest  daughter  of  a  friend. 

'^What  a  relief,'*  said  he,  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  satisfaction, 
**  that  all  the  Miss  A — s  are  now  married !  ^^ 

It  was  this  man,  blazed  by  female  attention,  that  riveted  me. 
As  yet  he  had  given  me  no  hope  that  my  growing  partiality  was* 
returned ;  the  only  way  in  which  he  distinguished  me  was,  that 
although  I  was  a  young  lady,  he  conversed  with  me.  It  was  odd 
enough  that  I,  the  object  of  such  adulation,  and  courted  by  all 
around  me,  should  precisely  fix  my  affections  on  the  only  man  in 
the  whole  circle  of  my  acquaintance  who  was  indifferent  to  my 
attentions ;  and  that  this  very  indifference,  as  contrasting  with  the 
over-assiduity  of  others,  specially  attracted  me. 

My  mother  saw  the  growing  flame  and  approved  it;  for  Fred- 
eric's fortune,  position,  and  family,  were  fit  to  match  with  any  lady 
in  the  land. 

I,  too,  had  a  friend  in  his  father,  and  I  knew  it, — a  most  strange 
and  eccentric  old  gentleman,  who  evidently  desired  above  all  things 
to  see  his  son  my  husband. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  about  this  period.  Frederick  often 
came  to  see  us ;  but  then  we  were  always  a  trio ;  and  two,  says  the 
saying,  are  company,  and  three  none. 

What  could  he  say  when  my  mother  was  by  ?  But  once  it  so 
chanced  that  she  was  ill  and  confined  to  her  room,  and  on  that  very 
day  he  called.  I  was  alone  when  he  was  announced ;  how  my 
heart  beat !  Now,  thought  I,  if  he  really  loves  me  he  will  speak. 
He  entered,  and  after  the  usual  greetings,  seated  himself,  as  was 
his  wont,  in  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  room.  There  was 
a  pause — I  pretended  to  work— he  looked  embarrassed. 

**  How  much,^^  he  at  last  said,  "  you  appear  to  enjoy  the  gaieties 
of  London;  I  quite  envy  you  the  freshness  of  your  impressions.^^ 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "certainly  I  do  enjoy  the  entire  change,  and  the 
contrast  to  my  former  life,  but  many  things  annoy  me;  you  must 
not  fancy  because  I  smile  I  am  perfectly  happy /^ 

^'Not  happy f^'  returned  he,  "why,  surely,  you'have  no  regret, 
no  cares  ?' 

"  No,  not  precisely;  but  I  am  often  bored  and  annoyed;  if  you 
must  know  the  truth,  I  am  disgusted  by  the  attention  of  a  number 
of  men  who  are  quite  indifferent  to  me,  and  only  care  for  my  mo- 
ney, and*  whom  I  would  willingly  never  see  again— while  those 
whom  I  like" — and  I  stopped.  ^  I 
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^  Aie  tibej/'  mM  he,  ^oft  iDdafferent  to  ytu}  I  should  aoaicelj* 
a&er  seeing  yoa  iMghing  and  ttiting  mabaU-room,haTeadd8ci.'' 

^^ Ahi  t]^  is  hecMse  jou  do  sol  undcDrsland  me ;  indeed,  tfa^ 
are  all  indifferent  to  me,  and  sometimes  more ;  I  dislike  them  as 
being  the  fancied  cause  of  the  vesefre  and  dtfltaace  of  one*' — and 
I  hesitated^^^  one  whom  I  really  do  like,  but  who,  I  think,  aeg- 
leeiU  ne  because  he  fancies  that  I^' — I  abruptly  stopped* 

Frederick,  in  his  qui^  manner,  leaning  back  in  the  arm-diair, 
had  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  ;  every  word  I  said  he  appeared  to  note 
with  attention.  But  to  read  his  mind  from  his  countenance  (erer 
composed)  was  impossible. 

^^  Then,'^  said  he  at  last,  ^'  there  is  one  that  you  own  to  liking  i 
That  is  precisely  what  I  fancied,  I  had  heard  as  much/^ 

"  Heard  as  much  ?"  said  I,  extremely  vexed  at  the  turn  oor 
conreraatioa  was  taking;  *^  what  do  you  mean  ? — ^to  wbom  do  you 
allude  ? — beforehand  I  warn  you  that  you  are  mistaken/^ 

"Am  I?'^  said  he  quietly,  "am  I  wrong  in  giving  my  pretty 

little  friend  to  Lord ,  the  Marquis  of ^'s  youngest  son — 

are  you  not  aigaged  ?  ^' 

"  Lord ?"  exclaimed  I ;  "no,  indeed,  you  ofv  wrong;  I  hate 

him ;  I  think  him  an  insufferable  little  puppy — engaged  to  him ! 
not  I,  I  promise  you.^' 

Now,  thought  I,  this  is  the  very  reason  of  his  reserve,  he  fancied 
my  affections  and  my  liberty  bodi  pre-engaged.  How  glad  I  am 
to  have  explained.  Surely  he  will  speak  now.  But,  alas  1  all  he 
said  was— "Really,  I  have  been,  then,  quite  misinformed.'* 

I  was  inexpressibly  disappointed ;  this  man  is  impenetrable,  said 
I  to  myself — how  can  I  make  him  speak  ? — for  he  must  like  me, 
or  he  would  not  perpetually  come  here. 

After  this  denouements  the  conversatk>n  languished.  I  was 
disappointed — he  seemed  pre-occupied — and  soon  U)6k  his  de- 
parture. 

"  Well !  *'  exclaimed  I,  "  he  cannot  care  for  me,  or  he  would  not 
have  lost  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  telling  me  he  did.**  But 
then,  I  reflected,  that  he,  far  from  being  like  myself,  of  a  character 
to  rush  viol^itly  into  resolves  and  conclusions,  was  of  a  grave,  re- 
flective cast  of  mind,  requiring  time  and  consideration  for  action — 
I  consoled  myself.  Next  time,  thought  I — oh !  Frederick,  if  you 
only  knew  how  much  I  love  you — how,  if  you  returned  it,  I 
would  nu)uld  my  disposition,  and  regulate  my  conduct  to  suit 
your  pleasure ;  how  quiet,  how  tractable  I  would  be ;  how  I  would 
forestall  your  every  wish.  If  I  could  tell  you  all  this,  you  would, 
I  am  sure,  love  me !  And,  with  a  deep  sigh,  I  continued  my 
work.  * 

Some  time  afterwards,  a  ball  was  given  by  a  mutual  fnend,  he 
came  to  our  house  on  the  very  day — but,  alas !  we  were  not 
alone. 

"  Are  you  going,"  said  he,  "  to-night  ? " 

"Yes,'' said  L 

"  Then,"  replied  he,  *;  I  shall." 

I  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile  of  inexpressible  pleasure. 
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Tbal  eTening  I  cbe«ied  wkh  no  ordinary  care^  aad  entered  die 

splencBd  suite  of  rooms  where  Mrs.  A received,  filled  nidi 

anticipation  of  enjoyment;  I  was  soon  surrounded  by  some  q£ 

tke  uMal  circle,  A.  B ,  bfiSiaBt  as  erer,  ratdiag  away  with 

Ilia  everlastittg  Toiubibty.  We  daced  together,  and  ttev<er  before 
did  I  think  he  could  be  wearisone;  but  I  incessantly  waiteiMd  the 
door,  and  was  too  pre-occopied  to  be  amused. 

Dance  aliter  dance  followed,  and  he  came  not,  but  at  last,  jwt 
before  snpper,  I  espied  his  tall  figure  in  the  doorway  of  the  ball- 
room.   His  eyes  were  fixed  on  me. 

^How  late  yon  are,''  said  I,  as  I  passed  him  dancing;  ^  I  thought 
yoQ  had  forgotten  to  come,  though  I  had  not  forgotten  to  expect 
yon." 

^I  hape  been  kepi  in  the  House,''  said  he,  '^  there  was  m 
cKfisiofi;  it  was  not  my  fault — are  you  engaged  for  the  next 
qoadriUe?'' 

Luckily,  I  was  not,  and  I  accepted  his  arm  with  such  evident 
pleasure,  he  must  have  been  blind  indeed  not  to  observe  it.  But 
he  seened  more  silent,  more  reserved  than  ever. 

'^  How  happy  I  am,"  said  I,  ''  to  leave  all  those  chattering, 
threaome  men,  that  only  flutter  firom  one  scene  of  gaiety  to  anoAer, 
and  have  qcdet  talk  with  you.  It  is  so  much  more  congenial  to 
my  taste — I  admire  silence  in  men." 

^Tben,"  said  he,  ^^  you  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  i^pear  un- 
Mke  what  yoa  are,  for  I  should  hare  imagined,  on  the  contraiy, 
that  everything  brilliant  and  lively  delighted  you.'* 

^^  So  it  does,"  said  I,  '^  for  the  moment,  but  then  I  like  to  dwell 
— to  live  npon  my  own  solitary  reflections  when  the  whirl  is  over. 
If  you  had  seen  the  life  I  loved  at  home,  and  to  which  I  hope  to 
return  when  the  season  is  over^  you  would  believe  me.  I  bury 
myself  in  my  own  thoughts,  and  amidst  the  solitudes  of  the  woods, 
in  the  deep  silence  of  evening,  indulge  in  many  a  romantic  day- 
dream, and  luxuriate  in  many  a  wild  imagination  that" — I  stopped, 
but  he  looked  so  surprised. 

^  Ah!"  said  I,  ^^  you  see  you  do  not  know  me;  all  this  gaiety 
18  very  well  and  very  agreeable,  especially  when  one  mixes  in  it 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  charms  of  novelty  enliven  everydnng. 
But  I  could  not  live ;  I  could  not  be  happy  in  a  life  like  this.** 

^'  Indeed,"  said  he,  *'  you  surprise  me.  But  have  yon  been  long 
enough  in  the  world  to  judge?  Ladies  of  your  age  are  not  re* 
BMtrkable  for  remaining  constant  in  their  opinions." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  **that  is  true;  but  then  I  should  like  to  people 
my  Paradise.  I  would  have  some  one  to  live  for — to  love — to 
think  on  day  and  night — to  mix  up  in  every  thought  and  actkxi. 
I  should  desire  to  have  an  inseparable  companion,  like  a  better 
and  dearer  self,  and  then  I  am  certain  I  should  never,  never 
change ! " 

**  And,"  said  he,  imperceptibly  lowering  his  voice, "  have  ywi 
ever  foneied  who  you  should  like  this  companion — this  husband, 
let  us  call  him — ^to  be  ? " 

I  hesitated — I  trembled — I  thought ;  but  it  must  have  been 
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&Jicjy  he  pressed  my  arm ;  at  last  I  replied — ^^  Yes,  I  hare  seen, 
or  fancied  I  have  seen,  one  who,  if  he  loved  me,  would  make  me  * 
always  happy." 

"  Another  time,"  answered  he,  "  you  must  tell  me  who  he  is ;  for 
you  know,  as  an  old  friend,  I  must  be  allowed  to  advise  you  on 
your  choice ;  for,  remember,  how  very  inexperienced  you  are." 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  to  express  my  chagrin  at  this 
speech.  All  my  hopes  were  then  fallacious ;  he  did  not  under- 
stand me  one  whit  more,  or  rather  he  would  not,  for  I  could  not 
believe  that  I  could  feel  so  much,  and  entirely  conceal  my  emo- 
tion. What  could  be  the  reason  of  his  strange  indifference,  his 
insensibility  ?  Did  he  never  mean  to  marry  ?  Was  he  too  old  for 
me  in  his  own  opinion, — what  could  it  be  ?  I  was  sure  he  liked 
me ;  for  of  all  the  young  ladies  he  met,  I  alone  was  distinguished 
by  his  attentions.  Perhaps,  thought  I,  he  is  waiting  to  see  more 
of  me,  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  my  character  before  he  posi- 
tively proposes,  or,  perhaps,  as  he  is  much  older  than  I  am,  he 
thinks  I  look  on  him  as  a  kind  of  papa. 

These  thoughts  chased  each  other  through  my  mind  as  I  re- 
turned home.  I  could  not  sleep,  I  lay  and  puzzled  what  might 
be  the  solution  of  this  enigma.  The  end  of  my  cogitation  was, 
that  as  far  as  I  could  I  would  endeavour  to  open  his  eyes  as  to  the 
real  object  of  my  preference ;  and  with  this  resolution,  so  worthy 
of  the  inexperience  of  eighteen,  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  that  I  sslw 
him  on  his  knees  before  another  lady,  to  whom  he  swore  endless 
vows  of  love  and  devotion ;  that  in  the  middle  of  the  tenderest 
scene  /  rushed  in,  and  gave  the  said  lady  a  severe  box  on  the  ear. 
The  echo  of  the  supposed  blow  awoke  me,  and  I  found  my  little 
maid  opening  the  shutters,  for  it  was  already  late. 

The  opportunity  I  sought  was  soon  afforded  me — or  rather  I 
seized  on  the  first  occasion  of  putting  my  resolve  into  execution. 
Some  days  after  the  ball,  I  was  spending  some  hours  at  his  mo- 
ther's house,  where  I  often  went  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  him,  but  as 
he  was  seldom  at  home,  it  was  only  after  an  unusual  absence  that 
I  ventured  to  inquire  where  he  was.  Here  I  was  ever  a  welcome 
guest,  for,  as  I  have  said,  his  father,  by  a  variety  of  jokes  and 
inuendos,  more  remarkable  for  drollery  than  delicacy,  plainly  gave 
me  to  understand  he  should  prefer  me  for  a  daughter-in-law. 

But  Frederick  was,  I  knew,  little  guided  by  the  opinions  of 
this  clever  but  eccentric  gentleman ;  it  was  his  mother,  a  woman 
with  a  masculine  understanding,  that  swayed  him,  and  she  had 
never  hinted  at  such  a  possibility.  I  knew  she  thought  me  too 
young  and  too  inexperienced  to  know  my  own  mind  on  any  sub- 
ject— an  opinion  I  constantly  but  unsuccessfully  combated.  To 
her  the  idea  of  a  young  giri,  only  just  come  to  town,  selecting  a 
husband  already,  would  be,  I  knew,  preposterous  ;  and  although 
secure  of  the  personal  friendship,  I  very  much  doubted  whether 
she  was  not  the  real  cause  of  her  son's  reserve  and  silence*  But 
this  is  a  mystery  that  never  was  cleared  up,  and  puzzles  me  yet 
when  I  think  of  it. 

I  had  taken  off  my  bonnet,  and  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room 
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alone,  arranging  some  flowers  just  arrived  from  their  magnificent 
coantry-seat,  and  was  revelling  in  the  perfumed  pile  of  various 
blossoms  lying  before  me,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  he 
appeared.    I  started,  he  looked  surprised. 

**  I  was  not  aware,"  said  he,  "  that  you  were  here." 

I  could  scarcelv  speak;  I  had  been  earnestly  thinking  about  him 
before  he  entered,  and  speculating  if  ever  those  walls  would  look 
down  on  me  as  his  wife,  and  I  felt  altogelher  so  depressed  I  could 
not  conceal  it. 

"  What  beautiful  flowers,"  said  he,  advancing  towards  me  as  I 
sat  at  the  table. 

"  Very,'*  replied  T,  "  I  love  flowers  —  they  have  indeed  a 
language — and  are  the  simplest  and  the  sweetest  ofierings  to 
those  we  love.  Even  to  the  dead  flowers  are  offered,  how  much 
more  then  to  the  living?'' 

I  hardly  knew  what  1  was  saying,  but  involuntarily  I  formed  a 
little  bunch  of  the  most  delicate  and  sweetest  blossoms.  There  were 
rosebuds,  heliotrope,  and  the  pencil-leaved  geranium.  When  I 
had  held  it  a  moment,  I  rose,  and  advancing,  without  daring  to 
look  him  in  the  face,  I  placed  the  flowers  in  his  hand,  and  then 
rushed  out  of  the  room.  In  an  instant  I  heard  him  rapidly  fol- 
lowing me,  not  in  his  usual  quiet  manner,  but  with  quick  and 
hurried  steps,  that  echoed  rapidly  along  the  corridor.  But  by  this 
time  I  was  frightened  at  my  own  boldness,  and  at  the  idea  of 
meeting  him^after  what  I  had  done ;  fool — double  fool  that  I  was ; 
just  as  be  appeared  I  charged  up-stairs  at  a  pace  that  defied  pur- 
suit. He  followed  me  to  the  first  floor,  and  then  called  after  me 
by  my  name — my  Christian  name,  too — by  which  he  rarely  ad- 
dressed me.  But,  completing  my  folly  in  flying  from  what  1  most 
desired,  I  sat  palpitating  and  almost  weeping  in  one  of  the  empty 
bed-rooms,  and  would  not  move.  How  in  after  years  have  I  re- 
pented this  conduct!  how  have  I  longed  to  recall  those  few  short 
moments,  once  passed,  for  ever  vanished  without  recall !  for  his 
was  not  a  character  to  trifle  with. 

Had  we  met  then,  he  would  have  spoken,  I  feel,  I  know  he 
would,  for  that  he  liked  me,  I  was  certain.  The  reserve  that 
separated  us  was  at  this  moment  withdrawn,  and  he  would  have 
told  me  he  prized  the  little  fooUsh  heart  which  long  had  been  his 
own.  I  could  then  have  freely  told  the  deep,  the  earnest  love,  es- 
teem and  respect  that,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  had  felt  towards 
him,  feelings  now  ripened  into  an  attachment,  that  rendered  me 
capable  of  willingly  sacrificing  every  taste,  every  pursuit,  every 
inclination,  to  win  his  heart.  Ill  was  it  for  us  both,  that  the  mo- 
ment passed  profitless  away.  He  never  could  be  loved  as  I  loved 
him,  and  I  should  have  been  spared  years  of  suffering  and  mis- 
fortune, that  the  fiiture,  big  with  sorrow  and  with  suffering,  had 
in  store. 

But  I  would  not  leave  my  retreat.  He  called  in  vain.  His 
voice  echoed  among  the  long  passages  and  through  the  lofty  halls. 
No  reply  came ;  and  I  heard  his  slowly- retreating  steps  descending 
the  stairs  to  the  entrance.    Then  the  door  opened  and/t:lQse<i| 
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and  I  watched  lum  across  the  sqoaie.  ^^  Next  tine  we  meet,* 
thought  I,  ^^  he  will  speak;  then  he  will  propose,  and  I  shall  be 
more  prepared  than  I  am  now.''  I  was  mistaken.  His  feelings 
were  hurt.  He  thought  I  had  been  trifling  with  him.  Noi  easily 
making  up  his  mind,  he  had  been  as  it  were  betrayed  into  an 
unintentional  demonstration,  but,  once  restored  to  reflection,  the 
same  motive  that  had  before  influenced  him  to  keep  silent,  again 
prevailed. 

At  the  time  I  did  not  suspect  this,  or  I  think  I  should  have  pot 
on  my  bonnet  and  run  after  him  wherever  he  had  gone ;  I  should 
have  implored  him  once  more  to  call — once  more  to  foUow  me, 
and  that  I  would  answer — that  I  would  rush  to  him  with  joy  inex- 
pressible. But  the  happy  moment  was  fled.  The  next  day  his 
mother  called,  and  casually  mentioned  that  Frederick  had  left 
town  for  the  Continent,  and  that  whether  he  stayed  for  weeks  or 
many  months  was  uncertain.  At  this  intelligence  my  heart  sunk 
withm  me ;  I  now  perceived  my  own  folly,  and,  thoi^h  still  hoping, 
I  was  inexpressibly  chagrined.  London  had  lost  more  than  half 
its  channs  with  his  departure,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  busde 
and  preparation  consequent  on  my  approaching  presentation,  I 
should  have  petitioned  to  have  returned  home.  But  I  solaced 
myself  with  anticipation  of  his  speedy  return,  and,  buoyed  up  by 
tins  expectation,  patiently  endured  what  I  deemed  only  the  tem- 
porary delay  of  my  hopes. 

A  Drawing-room  was  at  length  fixed,  and  I  was  to  make  my 
dibut — one  of  the  most  noticeable  events,  next  indeed  in  import- 
ance to  marriage  only,  in  a  young  lady's  career. 

I  was  now  thrown  much  into  the  society  of  the  noble  fsunily 
before  mentioned,  as  all  arrangements  were  presided  over  by  Lady 

D herself  whom  we  were  to  accompany  to  Court.    Of  coarse 

she  was  anxious  that  a  young  lady  whom  she  honoured  by  wish- 
ing to  make  the  wife  of  her  interesting  son,  should  make  an 
appearance  before  the  world,  suitable  to  his  rank  and  position — so 
finding  myself  fairly  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  in  utter 
despair  of  doing  justice  to  the  expectations  formed  of  me — I 
quietly  and  unquestionably  submitted  to  all  desired  of  me.  One 
advantage  arose  from  this  supposed  engagement  between  Lord 
and  myself,  and  that  was  it  gave  a  certain  iclat  to  my  in- 
troduction ;  for  being  almost  domesticated  with  Lady  D ,  and 

generally  supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  becoming  her  daughter- 
in-law,  already  gave  me  a  certain  consideration. 

But  when  I  saw  Lord more  artificial  and  monkey-like  than 

ever,  and  then  thought  of  Frederick,  and  compared  the  manly 
dignity  and  reserve  of  the  one,  with  the  afiected  empty-headed 
pretension  of  the  other,  however  advantageous  such  an  alliance 
might  be  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  I  felt  the  sacrifice  was 
beyond  mv  powers.  My  heart  loudly  asserted  its  claims,  and  I 
discovered  diat  the  possession  of  exalted  rank  would  not  now  con- 
stitute my  happiness. 

But  the  presentation — what  shoppings !  what  long  mornings 
passed  with  modistes^  preceded  the  auspicious  event !      Why 
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we  hare  been  oot  wilfa  Lady  D ^  and  paned  ibur  howt  in  a 

ain^e  diop,  tunring  over  aUka,  embroidered  drones,  flowers  and 
rtt>bons,  undl  wry  bead  qaite  reeled,  and  I  felt  per£sctiy  stapi&ed. 
The  noble  lady  who  was  not  remackable  far  sMnlal  re«onpoes^ 
delighted  in  this  mode  of  passing  her  mornings,  and  was  §^ad  of 
any  feasible  excnae  for  driving  from  shop  to  shop,  and  receiving 
deputations  of  French  shoemakers  and  milliners.  When  I  sat 
and  yawned  in  sheer  despair,  she  was  still  as  fresh  as  a  lark — 
launching  forth  into  endless  discourses  as  to  die  texture  or  colour 

of  the  goods  displayed  before  her.    Lady  M too,  wbo  also 

accompanied  us  on  these  dreary  pilgrimages,  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  whole,  and  longed  tot  every  dress  she  saw — expressing  her 
disgust  at  what  she  called  her  mother's  stingmess,  in  whispers  to 
me,  of  quite  pathetic  comjdaint 


A  FUTUEE  FOR  TUEKET. 
By  Lieut,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Walpole,  R.N. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  result  of  the  approaching  contest ; 
a  fleet  such  as  the  world  never  saw  is  on  its  way  to  conquer  and 
blockade  in  the  North;  an  overpowering  squadron  holds  the 
Euxine ;  and  the  armies  of  the  West  are  hastening  to  the  field, 
already  well  disputed  by  the  Turks  against  our  common  £ae; 
checked  in  front  on  the  Danube,  menaced  in  flank  from  the  Crimea, 
ibroed  in  the  rear  from  Anapa, — Russia  must  succumb,  and  leaving 
others  to  pay  for  the  war,  will  return  within  her  frontiers  foiled 
and  baffled  for  a  time. 

And  then — 

Is  Turkey  to  return  to  her  former  state  ?  Even  were  this  pos- 
sible, it  would  hardly  be  desirable.  Is  she  again  to  be  the  weak, 
venal,  powerless,  soulless  body  she  was  before?  Surely  such  a 
result  would  scarce  be  worthy  of  the  cost. 

Sut,  bankrupt,  disordered,  dissolved,  this  cannot  be. 

Her  fanaticism  aroused,  her  Modem  population  excited,  with- 
draw the  foe  from  without,  her  troops  tear  and  lend  her  within, 
and  the  courage,  now  valuable  on  the  frontier,  would  be  expended 
on  the  peaceful  Chnstians  of  her  provinces. 

The  good  of  years  has  been  undone,  and  the  Fellah,  settling  to 
his  peaceful  toil,  has  caught  the  war-cry  of  his  race ;  he  is  no  more 
the  citizen,  but  again  the  wild,  fierce,  nomad  Asiatic;  his  household 
ties  dissolved,  he  is  the  child  of  fortune,  determined  on  plunder, 
impatient  of  peace  and  quiet*  He  cannot  letum  to  his  home — he 
cannot  subside  to  what  he  was, — his  spirit  aroused,  his  fai^dsm 
excited,  if  victory  is  given  to  Islam,  God  save  the  Christians  of  the 
Empire  1 

'<  They  were  the  cause  o£  the  quarrel;  they  are  the  fo^we  haye 
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defeated^  the  enemies  of  our  faith^  the  accursed  of  the  Prophet; 
ready  to  our  hand;  our  duty  calls  us  to  take  what  our  wishes 
desire  to  have.  Who  will  resist  us  conquerors  ?-^I)eenahooni^ 
Maalahoom^  Ardahooin^  taban  illna — (their  life,  property,  and  ho- 
nour are  ours)/' 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  wild  soldiers  of  Islam,  the  sons 
of  the  thousand  tribes  of  the  Prophet,  will  recognise  or  understand 
that  to  Christians  they  owe  their  victory ;  that  they  will  beUeve 
that  without  the  forces  of  the  West  they  would  have  fallen  before 
the  foe ;  that  they  will  allow  that,  but  for  our  sufferance,  their 
dominion  would  have  passed  away :  this  knowledge  will  be  confined 
to  the  few,  the  fifty  who  rule  at  Stamboul,  and  those  who  see  the 
truth  will  hate  Christ's  followers  more  fiercely  for  the  fact. 

The  Western  Powers  may  compel  respect,  tolerance,  and  liberty 
to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  may  exact  immunities  and 
command  protection;  this  they  must,  but  such  will  be  powerless 
in  each  little  village  and  hamlet,  disregarded  in  dell  or  vidley;  and 
to  enforce  their  observance,  a  surveillance  would  be  required 
more  laborious  than  the  subdivision  of  the  empire.  The  Moslem 
and  Christians,  mingled  togethei;  would  require  a  force  in  every 
village  and  house  to  coerce  the  one  or  protect  the  other. 

It  would  extend  this  letter  far  beyond  proper  measure  to  num- 
ber proofs  of  what  the  writer  advances,  but  a  few  may  suffice. 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  Arslan  of  Islam,  broke  the  forces  of  the 
Padishah,  scattered  his  armies  before  him,  occupied  Syria  and 
other  provinces ;  the  combined  fleets  attacked  him,  and  drove  him 
back  quicker  than  he  had  advanced ;  the  fact  was  patent  to  all  the 
Beled-Arabistan.  "  And  now,  Arabs,  see  your  Padishah.  Ibrahim 
beats  his  armies.  A  force  of  England's,  not  a  tithe  of  her  peace 
establishment,  comes  and  chases  him  back,  as  a  dog  does  a  gazelle : 
say  now,  son  of  Islam,  is  England  not  a  great  nation?"  "  Eh, 
Wallah !  the  Sultan  commanded  them ;  the  English  are  his  pro- 
tected ;  the  Padishah  commanded  it." 

"A  man  of  Mooltan:  say,  O  Hadg^e,  can  the  men  of  Mooltan 
stand  before  the  soldiers  of  the  English?" — "  Mashallah,  it  is  His 
work;  Islam  fought  with  them,  or  the  EngUsh  would  not  have 
seized  the  sword  of  Moolraj." 

These  are  no  vulgar  opinions,  current  among  the  lowest ;  but 
the  thorough  convictions  of  all  and  each. 

The  beneficial  ordinances — What  did  they  not  grant  to  Christian 
Bayahs,  and  what  did  they  yield  ?  protection  and  toleration  ?  Yes, 
while  beneath  the  eye  of  consuls  or  ambassadors.  But  how  were 
they  carried  out  in  villages,  valleys,  and  mountain  homes  ?  A  Mos- 
lem took  what  he  willed ;  ruled,  bullied,  seized,  forced,  beat,  and 
worked  the  Bayahs.  Who  dared  resist  ?  where  could  he  appeal  ? 
his  rulers  were  Moslem — his  police  Moslem — his  judge  Moslem. 
I  do  not  overstate  the  fact,  when  I  say  that  he  was  a  slave,  utterly^ 
hopelessly  bound,  and  delivered  up  to  his  tyrant.  But  enough — I 
again  say,  the  war  ended  and  the  foe  withdrawn,  God  have  mercy 
on  the  Christians! 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  future  of  Turkey  ? 
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Partitioned — seed  of  war — firuitfiil  of  all  contention — 

A  Greek  empire — it  is  Russian — 

Theorists  have  written,  politicians  have  thought,  and  yet  there 
is  no  solution  to  the  question.  They  have  not  looked  at  the  ele- 
ments, nor  have  they  marked  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  they  wish  to 
arrange.  All  their  theories  are  purely  theoretical,  and  require  the 
destruction  of  the  present  to  build  up  the  future,  demand  vast 
changes  involving  dijQSculties,  a  new  construction,  a  fresh  empire. 
Why  have  they  not  looked  at  the  building  as  it  is,  marked  what  it 
wanted,  then  cast  their  eyes  around,  and  seen  the  materials  ready 
shaped  and  fitted,  wanting  but  placing  to  render  the  whole  the 
first  empire  of  the  earth? 

Arm  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  1     Advise,  and  let  the 
Sultan  call  to  his  aid  the  Christian  population  of  the  Empire.    To 
•  this  there  may  be  oifered  some  objection : — 

Ist.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  these  are  armed,  they  will  turn  their 
weapons  against  the  Sultan.  To  this  I  answer.  No,  never  I  In 
the  Ottoman  empire  there  are  thirty-two  recognised  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, each  hates  the  Moslem  with  the  hate  of  the  enslaved  and 
trodden  on,  against  the  oppressor;  but  each  hates  the  thirty-one 
other  Christian  denominations  with  all  the  fierceness  of  religious 
charity,  each  would  wish  to  rule,  add  see  their  faith  dominant, 
but  stiU  would  a  thousand  times  sooner  serve  Islam  than  yield  to 
those  who  worship  at  the  nearest  shrine.  Here  then  is  safety,  and 
as  a  whole,  a  force  would  be  raised  at  once,  obedient  and  im- 
partial. 

History  teaches  no  better  means  to  conquer  and  enslave  a 
race  than  forbidding  them  to  bear  arms ;  enforce  this  order,  and 
the  moral  degradation  of  a  people  is  complete.  Such  is  and  has 
been  the  state  of  the  Christians  in  the  East,  nor  does  their  condition 
stand  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Arm  them,  and  they  are  men ;  men, 
in  all,  upright  and  freeborn  men ;  the  mere  act  will  do  more  than 
fifty  Tanzimats  or  one  thousand  consuls.  Let  them  serve  five 
years  in  the  army,  the  usual  period  of  service  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire.  Their  homes  may  suffer,  it  will  be  said,  for  their  absence  (and 
that  may  be  true),  but  when  those  men  return,  and  others  join  the 
force,  think  you  that  the  veteran  will  drop  down  a  slave  before  the 
Moslem  ?  No,  he  is  a  soldier  of  the  Padishah — a  free  man — and 
feels  the  rights  he  dares  assert. 

The  Moslem  population  is  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  levy 
now  imposed  on  it  to  recruit  the  standing  army,  even  on  the  peace 
establishment;  this  will  relieve  it,  and  allow  of  its  settling  to 
peaceful  labour. 

It  will  abolish  distinction  of  caste,  and  will  virtually  destroy 
the  dominance  of  the  one  race  and  the  slavery  of  the  other.  The 
barrier  wall  of  separation  will  be  broken  down  more  effectually 
than  by  years  of  enactments  which  touch  not  this  armed  ex- 
clusiveness. 

The  Christians,  enjoying  equal  rights,  supplying  two-thirds  of 
the  army,  half  the  navy,  and  the  best  talents  of  the  empire,  would 
weigh  in  the  scale ;  their  mutual  jealousy,  incentives  to  exertion. 
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would  drive  tliem  on,  and  thej  would  float  up  to  the  position  they 
ought  to  hold  in  the  State  as  quietty  and  as  sur^  as  water  flows 
to  its  proper  level. 

The  jealousy  (^  the  Forte  would  oppose  the  measnve,  it  nny  bc^ 
but  its  q^sition  would  mdt  before  the  neeessity  of  the  casc^ 
were  it  truthfully  represented^  and  die  approval  of  the  powea  its 
allies' g^e. 

2nd.  The  QiristiaDS  would  not  reply  to  sndi  a  calL — From  my 
own  knowledge  I  say  they  would,  dieerfiUly  and  readify. 

Let  European  officers  (faundreda  eamid  be  towoA,  efficient  and 
willing)  go  among  ike  Sayahs  with  proper  authority,  and  oon£er 
with  the  chiefs,  head  men,  and  priests.  Let  them  have  power  to 
enrol  the  people,  and  to  guarantee  that  those  of  a  seet  sikall  be 
regimented  tc^ether  and  commanded  by  Christiaa  officers,  and  that 
a  priest  of  their  sect,  if  they  wish,  shall  accompany  the  coq>s ;  the 
ultimate  object  explained,  and  the  hopes  made  dear,  the  fathers  of 
the  Church  would  be  found  the  first  to  assist  and  to  rally  their 
flock  to  the  banner. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  imposable  to  hove  two  distinct 
fcHTces,  the  one  Christian,  the  other  Moslem,  under  one  goremr 
ment.  It  would  be  necessary  only  for  a  time— let  the  system 
begin,  and  that  separation  would  no  longer  be  required* 

Again,  it  may  be  urged,  the  danger  of  putting  arms  in  the  hands 
of  the  members  of  the  Greek  church  would  be  greats  and  they  are 
the  most  numerous  sect  of  Christians.  To  this  I  fearlessly  reply, 
the  time  has  passed ;  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Forte  look  to  Stamr 
boul,  the  Greek  empire  of  Conatantine  is  their  hope,  not  the  rule 
of  the  Moscoff.  They  might  wish  to  subvert  Islam,  but  it  would 
net  be  to  set  up  the  Basa. 

Nor  are  they  so  numerous  or  united,  as  usually  believed^  in 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor :  perhaps  they  outnumber  the  rest ;  birt 
even  those  vast  provinces  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  raise  above  five  regiments  from 
those  of  the  Ghreek  refigion;  separated  and  brigaded  apart,  th^ 
would  be  sureties  for  the  rest  of  their  sect,  and  useful  for  internal 
purposes^  keeping  order  in  the  provinces,  where  now  all  is  eon- 
fusumand  misrule* 

The  Nestorians,  our  brothers  in  the  fidth,  would  supjdy  any  fiaree, 
and  ace  the  most  warlike  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte. 

The  Maronites, — ^the  Chaldeans, — would  raise  their  quota;  no 
sect  would  be  backward  in  joining  this  vanguard  of  a  new  empire. 

The  means  are  easy,  the  result  is  certain.  Let  this  be  tried 
fairly  and  properly,  and  the  fiiture  of  Turkey  is  secure.  The  spirit 
of  patriotisin,  now  found  alone  in  the  breast  of  the  Modem,  would 
grow  from  the  heart  of  the  Christian  addier.  The  slave,  made  6ee^ 
would  walk  upright — wo«dd  love  Hie  country  he  served,  and  which 
is  home  to  him.  Equal  laws,  equal  rights,  the  land  would  smile  in 
peace.  Protected  and  protecting,  her  own  bnrve  races  would  tread 
the  path  of  improvement^  she  would  be  no  hmgor  effiate  Turkey  of 
the  Turks,  but  the  true  and  real  en^pire  erf  tiie  BastQ^^gj^ 
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Who  hat  e'er  gased  upoa  a  wrecks 

Nor  heaved  a  sympathising  sigh 
For  safferings  bonie,  for  fortanes  lost. 
For  hopes  thact  Uossomed  bat  to  cfe  ? 

PercbBnce  it  tells  of  Betanea  true. 
Mangled  and  crushed  upon  the  shore^ 

Of  widows^  phdnts,  and  orplmns'  tears. 
For  husbands,  fathers,  seen  no  more. 

But  why  above  yon  sunken  ship 

Is  seen  that  standard  waving  free. 
As  though  the  mast  it  wont  to  grace 

StiD  bounded  gladly  o'er  the  sea  ? 

That  flag — ^respect  it — sadly  marks 

The  spot  where,  deep  beneath  the  wave. 

An  honoured  resting-place  was  sought 
By  hundreds  of  the  Moslem  brave. 

0'eri>onie  by  numbers,  and  surprised 
By  a  false  despot's  treacherous  host, 

Hiey  scorned  their  duty  to  forsake, 
And  purchase  life  with  honour  lost* 

What  though  to  yield,  in  thunder's  voice. 
Three  decks  to  one  the  call  proclaim  ? 

From  iron  mouths  is  loudly  hurled 
An  iron  answer  wrapt  in  flame. 

True  to  their  Sultan  and  liis  eanse. 

True  to  their  Prophet  and  his  faith. 
True  to  their  native  land  and  homes. 

Spuming  disgrace,  they  courted  death. 

No  thought  of  yielding ! — ^Would  they  bring 

Dishonour  on  a  father's  name  ? 
Should  wife  or  mother  hide  for  them 

The  burning  dieek  of  conscious  shame  ? 

In  vain  o'er  those  devoted  head« 

The  iron  hail-storm  fiercely  flew ; 
At  crashing  shot  or  bursting  shell. 

None  quailed  among  that  fearless  crew. 

*  These  lines  were  wriften  on  receiTing  a  fragment  of  a  Turkish  flag  taken 
from  the  mast  of  a  ship  sunk  by  the  Russians  at  Sinope.  / 
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Not  crumbling  bulwarks,  falling  roast. 
Nor  their  slain  comrades  by  their  side. 

Their  dauntless  resolution  shook, 
Reckless  if  lived  they,  or  they  died. 

Cheering  his  crew,  their  chieftain's  voice 
O'er  all  the  din  did  clear  resound ; 

Like  war-horse  to  the  trumpet's  peal. 
To  every  cheer  their  hearts  rebound. 

But  see !  their  task  is  nearly  done ; 

Low  ebbs  the  tide  of  sinking  life ; 
Their  battle 's  fought ;  their  race  is  run  ; 

With  closing  breath  must  close  their  strife. 

Gashed  with  full  many  a  gaping  wound. 
Fast  drinks  the  ship  the  fatal  stream ; 

And  faster  still  do  raging  flames 

Devour  their  way  from  beam  to  beam. 

Lower  and  lower  sinks  the  deck, 

Whence  still  the  work  of  death  they  ply ; 

And  hotter  glow  beneath  their  feet 
The  planks  of  that  scorching  battery. 

Assailed  by  every  form  of  death, 

Unconquered  still,  those  heroes  stood. 

Though  aid  the  elements  their  foe, 

Around,  the  flames ;  beneath,  the  flood. 

'  To  their  bright  tomb  at  length  they  're  borne. 
Wrapt  in  a  shroud  of  smoke  and  flame ; 
And  in  their  noble  cofiin  sink 

Those  living  men  of  deathless  fame. 

As  they  descend,  at  once  to  heaven 

And  their  loved  flag  thev  raise  their  eyes ; 

Then  proudly  close  them,  m  the  hope 
To  open  them  in  Paradise. 

Then  save  that  flag. — No  relic  rare 

In  richest  jewelry  enshrined. 
Will  to  its  votary  be  so  dear 

As  this  to  patriot  warrior's  mind. 

Widely  dispersed  in  distant  lands 
Its  fragments,  will  be  precious  seeds. 

Which,  sown  in  kindly  soil,  may  bear 
A  harvest  rich  of  gallant  deeas. 

Then  save  that  flag !     They  need  it  not 
Their  bed  of  honour  to  proclaim : 

A  wide  world  is  their  monument. 
Their  epitaph  a  world-\idde  fame. 
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ARTHUR  ARDEN,  THE   MEDICAL  STUDENT. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  next  day  being  Monday,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  beadle's 
office  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  to  get  a  situation  as  an  assistant,  as  it 
was  impossible  that  I  could  continue  to  live  a  fortnight  longer  on 
the  miserable  sum  remaining  in  my  possession.  In  the  gateway  I 
found  fourteen  or  fifteen  young  men,  whose  business  was  of  the 
same  nature  as  my  own.  They  were  almost  all  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  of  gentility,  before  it  sinks  into  positive  rags  and 
beggary.  Their  shabby  coats  betokened  that  the  tailor  would 
give  them  no  farther  credit,  and  their  dirty  shirts,  that  the  laun- 
dress had  come  to  the  same  determination.  Their  half-shaved 
chins  showed  the  quality  of  their  razors,  and  their  meagre  faces 
told  how  meagre  was  the  fare  they  luxuriated  upon. 

One  or  two  dashing  young  men  were  amongst  them,  and  I 
was  the  most  dashing  of  the  party. — "  Is  this  Mr.  Talker's  office  ?'' 
I  inquired. 

*'  Yes,''  was  the  reply,  and  I  pulled  the  bell.  I  waited  a  reason- 
able time,  and  then  I  puUed  again.  "  He  doesn't  hear  you,"  said 
one  of  the  rival  candidates,  smiling  with  mischief, ''  ring  again." 
I  followed  his  advice,  and  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  old  building 
with  the  violence. 

Some  one  slightly  opened  the  door,  and  a  long  nose  and  longer 
chin  protruded  themselves  through  the  opening.  ''  I'll  attend  to 
you  directly,"  said  the  person  to  whom  these  portions  of  the 
human  face  divine  belonged,  and  the  door  closed  again  leaving 
me  outside. 

"  D — n  the  insolence  of  office,"  said  I,  turning  with  impatience 
to  the  other  young  men. — "  And  the  spurns  winch  patient  merit 
of  the  unworthy  takes,"  added  one  of  the  rival  candidates,  with  a 
sh'ght  look  of  contempt  at  my  impatience. 

I  looked  at  the  speaker  with  no  pleasant  expression,  and  the 
door  being  opened  a  second  time,  I  walked  into  the  office  and 
communicated  my  business. 

"  Three  and  sixpence,  if  you  please,  and  then  I'll  put  your  name 
down,"  said  the  clerk.  **You  have  little  chance  this  morning, 
for  there  are  only  three  situations  to  be  filled,  and  fifteen  appli- 
cants for  them.  You  must  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
I'll  give  you  a  paper  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  gentle- 
men upon  it." 

Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  ten  the  fifteen  applicants,  myself  in- 
cluded, each  seized  a  scrap  of  paper  with  three  names  upon  it,  and  off 
they  started^  straining  every  muscle  to  enable  theiia  to  obtain  the 
first  hearing.  I  quietly  looked  at  them,  and  at  the  names  of  the 
practitioners  in  want  of  assistants.    My  ^^^^^^^S^^^Jl^^^^i^^ 
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was  very  limited.  *'  Mr.  Paxton,  Russell  Square/'  said  I.  "  Rossdl 
Square, — I  wonder  where  that  is  ?  Some  out-of-the-way,  shabby 
place,  I  suppose, — I'll  not  go  there  first.  '  Mr.  Easiman,  Finsbury 
Pavement' — some  fish  place,  I  suppose,  near  Billingsgate, — I'll  not 
go  there.  *  Mr.  Thompson,  Pariiament-stpect,' — that  'b  the  fdace  for 
me."  Determined  neither  to  soil  my  clothes,  nor  waste  time  by 
walking,  I  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  in.  &  very  short  time  was  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Thompson. 

^is  learned  medicid  practitioner  was  a  yo«ng  man  aboat  sii- 
and-twenty,  as  little  like  a  grave  physician  as  possible.  He  was 
in  appearance  a  buck  of  the  first  water,  and  was  remarkably  weH 
pleased  with  the  fashionable  cut  of  mj  clothes,  and  the  swagger 
with  which  I  nodded  my  head  to*  him,  and  said,  ''How  d'ye 
do?" 

''I  say,  old  fellow,"  said  he,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
rattling  a  considerable  sum  of  money, — ''do  you  really  want  a 
situation^  or  are  you  come  here  for  a  joke?  Say  the  word  at 
once." 

"I  want  a  situation,"  I  replied,  *^  without  a  joke." 

"What  can  you  do?" 

"  Anything  that 's  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  meddle  with. — ^What  do 
you  want  me  to  do?" 

"  To  help  me  to  pass  the  time  agreeably,  for  I've  got  notiiing  else 
to  do  myself.  I  haven't  a  tenth  part  of  a  patient  at  present,  but  I 
suppose  practice  will  come  some  day  like  a  flash  of  lightning. — Can 
you  play  cribbage  and  pkjuet?" 

"Yes." 

"  Cribbage  is  the  game  for  me.  What  is  the  most  you  can  make 
of  a  hand  containing  six,  seven,  eight  and  an  ace,  another  ace 
turned  up?" 

•'  Seventeen,  if  the  four  cards  in  hand  are  of  one  colour." 

"  Sharp,  sir, — dwurp  as  a  needle.  What's  the  highest  number 
you  can  reckon  in  a  hand  at  six-card  cribbage?" 

"Twenty-nine." 

"Good  again,"  he  exclaimed, — "you  are  just  the  man  for  my 
money.    How  much  a  year  do  you  want?" 

"  Fifty  pounds,"  I  replied,  without  any  idea  that  the  demand 
was  extraordinary. 

"  Not  so  green  as  that  comes  to,"  said  he,  elongating  his  &oe 
with  a  comical  expression  of  surprise ;  "  but  as  you  are  a  sharp, 
gentleman-Hke  sort  of  fellow,  I'll  say  thirty — ." 

"  Not  a  forthing  less  than  forty,"  said  I,  feeling  convinced  that 
he  wanted  me. 

"  I  'U  play  you  a  game  at  mbbage.  If  I  lose  it  shall  be  forty,  if 
I  win,  thirty — ." 

"  Agreed,'^  said  I,  smiling  at  the  strange  mode  of  settlijig  the 
difference. 

"  A  sharp  player,  by  Jove  I"  he  exclaimed,  when  I  had  won  the 
game.  "  You  are  mine  for  forty.  By-the-by,  here  comet  another 
candidate;  look  on  the  steps  at  that  fellow, — ^wide-awake  hat — 
rusty  lAhA  coat — ^tiiread-bare  trowsers — a  nmu  of  many  shifts  and 
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iew  shirts — aK  esact  picture  of  an  assistant  out  of  place.— Well 
liave  inm  in— got  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse  ours^ves/' 

The  man  of  mtokj  shifts  and  few  shirts  entered  the  apartment^ 
with  a  modest  bow^  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  that  Mr.  Thompson 
Tory  politely  banded  to  him. 

*^  Welly  sir/'  said  the  professional  man,  carelessly  throwing  one 
leg  over  the  other,  and  his  elbow  over  the  back  erf  the  chair^ 
'^What's  the  row?'' 

"  I  hare  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  any  row,  I  can  assure 
you,  sir,"  modestly  replied  the  shabby  man.  I  laughed,  but  Mr. 
Thompson  looked  as  grave  as  a  statue  of  Jupiter. 

''I  mean,  what  is  your  business  with  me?** 

"  I  came  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  your  situation.** 

''Oh!  oh  I — ^yes — ^well,  what  are  your  qualifications?** 

*'  I  have  been  in  six  situations,  and  have  had  a  good  character 
from  each?*' 

«  Can  you  play  cribbage  ?"— *'  No." 

'^  Piquet?"— "No." 

"Ecarte?"— •'No.'* 

**  Confound  such  ignorance !  you  can  do  nothing,  sir — yon  will 
not  do  for  me." 

The  unsuccessful  candidate  retired  in  astonishment  at  his 
strange  examination,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  little  dapper-looking 
coxcomb,  whose  clothes  had  been  good,  and  were  still  worn  with 
an  air  that  mocked  their  faded  appearance. 

"  Well,  sir,  where  do  you  come  from  f "  Mr.  Thompson  iuquired. 

"'Pon  my  honour,  sir,  a  comical  question,*'  replied  the  new- 
comer, with  a  complacent  grin.  "  Why,  sir,  this  morning  I  came 
from  my  lodgings  in  Mount-street,  Whitechapel,  but  I  have  been 
at  so  many  places  before  I  went  there,  that  I  can  scarcely  tell 
where  eke  I  came  from." 

"  Where  do  you  live  when  you  are  at  home,  sir  ?  Where  were 
yon  bom?"  said  Mr.  Thompson. 

''At  Colchester,  famous  for  oysters,"  repUed  the  candidate. 

"  You  have  my  permission  to  go  home  and  astonish  the  natives. 
You  are  not  an  oyster  for  my  money,''  exclaimed  my  new  em- 
ployer.    '*  Cut  your  stick — depart — vanish !" 

The  faded  coxcomb  looked  defiance  at  this  unexpected  address, 
and  strutting  up  to  the  person  who  had  expressed  himself  so 
freely,  crossed  his  arms  independently  over  his  little  narrow  chest, 
and  stared  manfully  in  his  face. 

"Do  you  know  you  speak  to  a  gentleman,  sir?"  said  he  to 
Mr.  Thompson.  "  Let  me  ask  you  a  simple  question, — who  are 
you,  you  wretch?  what  man's  your  mother,  I  should  like  to  know, 
that  you  speak  to  me  as  if  I  was  dirt  7  Bum  you  to  cinders  and^ 
charcoal  I — who's  Mr.  Thompson — who  the  devil  are  you  ?" 

"  Arden,**  said  my  employer,  rather  angry  in  spite  of  the  amuse- 
ment the  little  man's  antics  afforded,  *'  I  '11  thank  you  to  kick  that 
silly  baboon  out  of  doors." 

I  was  rather  surprised  at  this  request,  nevertheless  I  got  up  to 
cemply  with  it;  but  the  person  so  pleasantly  named  a  baboon,e 
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extended  his  hand  with  his  thumb  pressed  yiolently  against  the 
extremity  of  his  nose^  and  skipped  out  of  the  house  with  the 
activity  of  a  real  baboon^  leaving  Mr.  Thompson  and  myself 
convulsed  with  laughter. 

'^A  pleasant  entertainment,  Mr.  Arden^*'  exclaimed  my  com- 
panion^ rubbing  his  hands  with  delight. — '^  Poor  devils !  I  wonder 
if  we  shall  have  any  more  of  it  ?" 

"  It  may  be  sport  to  you,  but  it  is  pain  to  them.  They  are  poor 
and  unfortunate,  and  should  not  be  turned  into  ridicule. — Here  is 
another, — let  me  send  him  away.'^ 

"You  are  too  good-natured  by  half — fun's  fun.  We'll  have 
him  in,  and  he  shall  be  the  last.'' 

A  very  genteel  young  man  was  ushered  into  the  room,  and 
bowing  gracefully,  he  sat  down  in  the  seat  which  the  last  candi- 
date had  quitted.  He  was  really  a  gentleman,  but  Mr.  Thompson 
seemed  determined  to  disgust  him  with  a  display  of  vulgarity. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  he,  with  one  foot  on  the  table,  and  his  back 
turned  towards  the  young  man — "  You  are  an  uncommonly  steady, 
serious-looking  old  file — Does  your  mother  know  you're  out  ?" 

No  answer  was  made  to  this  polite  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Thompson 
proceeded  to  question  the  candidate. 

"  What  character  will  your  last  master  give  you?"    No  reply. 

"What  wages  will  satisfy  you? — A  pound  a  week,  and  find  your 
own  grub  ?" 

"  How  much  water  will  drown  a  kitten — and  how  much  opium 
will  send  a  Turk  to  Heaven?" 

"You  look  serious,  old  boy — How 's  your  mother?" 

"  Let  me  ask  you,"  said  the  young  man,  rising  from  his  chair, 
with  his  eyes  flashing  fire — "  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  ideally  are  the 
person  I  came  to  see.    Are  you  Mr.  Thompson  ?'* 

"  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  about  the  matter :  I  am  Mr.  Thomp- 
son," he  replied. 

"  Then,  sir,  I  have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  a  good  morning, 
and  the  manners  and  feeling  of  a  gentleman,  which  you  have  not : 
I  hope  for  the  honour  of  the  profession,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
that  you  are  either  drunk  or  mad,  as  I  suspect  you  to  be."  When 
the  young  man,  whose  feelings  were  deeply  wounded  by  Mr. 
Thompson's  insulting  questions  and  behaviour,  had  said  this,  he 
bowed  politely  to  me,  and  left  the  house. 

"Curse  his  impudence!"  exclaimed  Thompson,  "that  fellow's 
as  poor  as  a  rat,  and  as  proud  as  a  peacock — a  spirited  fellow,  but 
no  fun  in  him.  Hang  him!  you  are  the  man  for  my  money;  stay 
here  with  me  to-day,  and  you  can  go  home  in  the  evening,  and 
pack  up  your  traps,  for  I  shall  want  you  to-morrow." 

I  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  when  I  left  the  house  in  the 
evening,  my  pockets  were  empty,  for  I  had  lost  my  last  sixpence 
to  him  at  cribbage,  as  well  as  my  first  quarter's  salary,  for  which 
I  gave  him  an  I.  O.  U.  Honour  alone  took  me  back  again  to  his 
house  next  day,  for  his  gambling  propensities,  and  unfair  play, 
gave  me  little  prospect  of  comfort,  or  of  replenishing  my  purse. 
"Well  done,  Arden,  my  boy, — glad  to  see  yo^ack  again,'' 
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exclaimed  tliis  pattern  of  good  breeding,  and  gentlemanly  feelings 
when  I  returned  to  Parliament-street,  on  the  following  morning. 
*'  You  are  the  man  for  my  money.  I  shall  be  out  all  day  until 
eyening,  so  you  must  make  yourself  at  home.  If  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  patient  should  send  for  me,  go  and  see  him  if  you  like^ 
or  tell  him  to  hang  himself,  or  suspend  his  sickness  till  I  return. 
In  the  evening,  four  or  five  fellows  are  coming  to  sup  with  me, 
and  play  a  game  at  Vingt-un.  You  must  play,  so  I  'U  lend  you 
ten  gaineas,  and  then  please  to  recollect  that  you  have  had  half 
your  first  year's  salary  in  advance."*' 

"  I  can't  afford  to  play  so  high  as  you,  and  the  company  you 
keep/'  I  remonstrated,  "  and  therefore  I  would  rather  be  excused. 
How  am  I  to  dress  myself  like  a  gentleman,  if  I  lose  the  ten 
pounds  to-night  ?'' 

"  Go  to  my  tailor,  and  he  will  give  you  everlasting  credit. 
However,  you  will  not  lose  to-night,  for  the  fellows  who  are 
coming  are  as  green  as  grass.  I  '11  put  you  up  to  a  trick  or  two, 
if  you  Uke,  and  you  may  do  them  as  nice  as  possible." 

^'  Thank  you,  but  I  shall  not  practice  any  tricks ;  I  '11  play  fair, 
or  not  at  all." 

"  Well,  well,  please  yourself;  good  morning.  If  my  man  don't 
bring  up  your  dinner  in  good  order,  give  him  a  good  kicking, — he 
wants  it,  and  you  are  big  enough  to  do  it ;  I  'm  not." 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  young  man  who  had  been  badly  educated, 
and  compelled  by  poverty  to  live  by  all  manner  of  shifts,  until  the 
death  of  an  old  uncle  put  him  in  possession  of  ten  thousand  pounds ; 
and  with  this  money  he  was  making  ducks  and  drakes,  but  no 
attempt  te  get  a  practice  to  support  him  when  it  was  gone.  I 
scarcely  knew  on  what  terms  I  stood  with  him,  but  I  had  a  confused 
idea  that  I  was  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  chief  bully,  to  knock 
men  down  who  insulted  him,  or,  when  he  insulted  them.  I  was 
rather  confirmed  in  this  opinion  in  the  evening,  when  his  friends 
arrived ;  for  I  accidentally  heard  him  tell  them  that  he  had  a  good 
stout  bulldog  at  his  heels,  and  that  he  would  back  him  against 
any  man  that  ever  used  the  gloves.  I  was  entering  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  time. 

"  Mr.  Arden,"  said  one  of  the  party,  as  soon  as  I  had  been 
introduced,  "  I  understand  you  can  use  the  gloves?  I'll  bet  you 
two  to  one  that  I  hit  you  in  the  eye  in  two  minutes." 

"  Done,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  two  guineas  to  one." 

Mr.  Thompson's  gloves  were  produced,  and  the  challenger 
received  a  black  eye  in  return  for  the  two  guineas,  which  were 
paid  te  me.  I  offered  him  the  opportunity  of  winning  them  back 
again,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted,  and  Mr.  Thompson  strutted 
about  the  room  with  the  consequence  of  a  dogfighter,  who  has  a 
famous  bulldog  in  his  possession. 

We  sat  down  te  cards,  and  success  never  left  me  all  the  evening. 
I  never  won  so  much  money  before,  or  since;  and  although  the 
sum  was  nothing  to  men  of  property,  it  appeared  so  much  te  me 
that  I  was  almost  ashamed  of  accepting  the  sovereigns  when  they 
were  paid.    I  then  played  at  random,  and  lost  tUrt^r  fortpr 
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pounds  by  caretesfiness ;  stilly  wbetQ  I  counted  ny  gains  st  the  emi 
of  the  game,  I  had  fifty  pounds  left  Mr.  Thompson  was  as  fortUi. 
%kBte  as  myself^  but  he  played  unfairly,  akhongh  none  of  the  party 
detected  him.  I  paid  him  the  twenty  pounds  I  was  in  his  ddit^ 
and  went  to  bed  determined  to  leave  the  house,  before  he  was  oat 
of  bed,  in  the  morning. 

Nothing  jarevented  me  from  fulfilling  my  intention  of  leaving  Mr* 
Thompson's  house,  and  while  he  still  remained  asleqp,  I  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  the  Borough  again,  to  tell  my  adventure  to  my 
companions  at  the  Hospital ;  but  growing  more  oareful  from  exp&- 
rienoe,  I  adhered  to  my  determination  of  seeking. an  assistant's 
situation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

As  two  persons  can  live  together  at  a  «naller  expense  than  eadi 
one  separately,  I  had  provided  myself  with  a  companion  in  a  young 
student  named  Johnson.  The  united  oost  of  our  lodgings  and 
board  was  trifling  indeed,  for  it  was  not  in  necessaries  that  our 
money  was  so  lavishly  spent.  We  occupied  one  double-bedded 
room,  and  one  sitting-room,  for  which  we  paid  fourteen  shillings 
a-week,  or  seven  shillings  each. 

Johnson's  history  might  prove  a  useful  example  to  other  young 
men  of  his  class.  He  was  one  of  five  children,  careless  for  the 
present  and  improvident  for  the  future.  When  he  first  came  to 
London,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  applying  closely  to  study,  in 
order  to  obtain  proficiency  in  his  profession ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
mingled  with  other  students,  he  felt  a  contempt  for  habits  of  study, 
and  threw  his  books  aside,  declaring  that  there  was  plenty  of  time 
for  him  to  study  physic  by  and  by,  and  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  more  necessary  to  him  then. 

This  knowledge  of  the  world  is  very  necessaiy  for  every  man,  in 
his  progress  through  life,  but  it  is  usually  obtained  at  a  price  ruin- 
ous to  every  other  species  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  the  world 
essentially  means  knowledge  of  evil,  for  that  is  the  only  portion 
that  is  concealed  &om  the  eyes  of  any  society.  All  the  good  may 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  it  scarcely  matters  from  what  distance  we 
view  it.  The  young  and  innocent  heart  can  comprehend  it  without 
exerting  any  reasoning,  or  reflection,  but  what  arises  from  its  own 
warm  and  unspotted  affections,  and  sympathies.  But  the  man  who 
seeks  knowledge  of  the  world,  obtains  it  only  by  associating  with 
the  vicious  and  the  dishonest.  The  leprosy  of  evil  infects  the  whole 
body,  and  he  who  seeks,  is  sure  to  be  contaminated,  or  to  escape 
with  his  perception  of  good  and  evil  blasted,  and  the  warmth  of 
his  affections  chilled  or  utterly  destroyed. 

It  was  thus  with  Johnson — he  plunged  into  the  stream  of  extra- 
vagance and  dissipation,  and  every  hour  became  more  entagled  in 
the  weeds  at  the  bottom.  His  parents  remonstrated  at  his  expen- 
diture, and  in  vain  told  him  how  they  were  curtailing  their  own 
comforts,  to  help  him  out  of  difficulties  which  he  was  jcontinoally 
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gsttiBg  i«to.  Hecoiitiiiiied  still  to  puraiK  his  wild  career^  and  then 
ikey  refoaed  to  support  him  in  idleness  any  longer,  Neoesntj  com- 
pelled him  to  Hye  in  quiet^  and  to  resume  .his  books.  Hia  father 
threatened  that  if  he  did  not  pass  his  examination  at  the  College 
of  Surgeons  befcu-e  a  certain  day^  that  he  would  no  longer  own  him 
as  a  son.  That  day  was  near  at  hand^  and  Johnson  tried  hard  to 
make  np  for  lost  time.  He  was  up  early  and  late^  reading,  and 
r^>eating  passages  which  he  had  learned  by  rote,  &(»  little  books 
treating  of  medicine  and  surgery^  and  the  connecting  branches  oi 
science,  as  Pinnock^s  Catechisms  treat  of  history  and  geography ! 

^'I^m  devilish  glad  to  see  you  back  again,  Avden/'  said  be 
when  I  returned.  '*  A  fellow  with  his  brain  excited  like  mine, 
requires  somebody  to  speak  to  in  his  leisure  hours.  You  can't 
thmk  what  horrid  thoughts  have  disturbed  me  all  night !  DonH 
go  away  again,  until  I  have  passed  the  College — there's  a  good 
fellow.'' 

"  Let  us  have  break&st,  Johnson,''  said  I,  ^'  for  I'm  abominably 
hungry." 

''I'll  ling  the  bell,"  said  he,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 
''  You  can't  tell  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  back  again — I  must 
have  somebody  with  me — I  am  not  to  be  trusted  by  myself,  for  I 
more  than  half  made  up  my  mind  last  night  to  commit  suicide  1" 

"  If  you  talk  to  me  in  that  way  I  '11  br^eik  your  head  for  you,"  I 
exclaimed,  laughing,  to  divert  his  melancholy  thoughts.  "  You 
have  been  at  home  too  much  lately — I  '11  treat  you  to  the  theatre 
to-night  if  you  will  come ;  I  daresay  Furnival  will  go  with  us." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  remonstrated,  "  I  shall  never  pass  the 
College,  if  I  allow  you  to  entice  me  out — I  can't  go  indeed— stay 
here  with  me,  and  let  Furnival  come  if  he  Ukes." 

We  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  Johnson  entertained  me  with  a 
description  of  the  liver  and  its  appendages,  much  to  my  annoy* 
ance ;  therefore  before  his  account  was  ended,  I  put  a  cigar  in  my 
mouth,  and  walked  to  the  Hospital,  where  I  found  Furnival. 

''  By  all  the  wonders  of  the  world,  honest  men  and  virtuous 
women  included,"  he  exclaimed,  ^'  what  in  the  name  of  Sphinx 
brought  you  here  to-day  ?" 

''What  would  require  no  (Edipus  to  explain,"  I  replied;  "I 
have  left  my  situation  already,  and  have  got  a  fresh  supply  of  the 
needful.  What 's  going  on  in  the  dissecting  room  ?  I  shall  not 
go  in  to  chemical  lecture  this  morniug." 

"  Boxing  and  fencing,  talking  and  smoking." 

"  I  am  just  in  the  humour  to  give  you  a  turn  with  the  gloves. 
By-the-by,  I  won  two  guineas  last  night  with  them ;  if  I  go  on  at 
this  rate,  I  shall  wear  the  belt.  What  an  idea,  that  this  is  a  place 
to  study  in!"  I  continued  as  we  entered  the  dissecting  room; 
"  certainly  there  is  one  studious  fellow  amongst  them,  £ssecting 
an  eye  in  a  cup  of  water — work  delicate  enough  for  a  lady — and 
that  little  Jew  counting  the  foramina  in  the  base  of  the  skull  is 
another ;  but  who  would  think  that  was  our  demonstrator,  who  is 
knocking  Simons  about  with  the  gloves ;  a  confoundedly  powerful 
fellow  he  is  1" 
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"  Yes/'  replied  Tom.  "  By  the  voices  of  the  wood  and  the  forest, 
nightingales^  and  blackbirds^  and  throstles  I  what  a  sweet  voice 
he  has  I  Who  would  think  such  a  tone  came  out  of  a  chest  as 
wide  and  as  deep  as  his  ?  There 's  a  blow  for  you !  By  all  the 
powers^  horse  power  and  steam  power  I  Simons  is  down.  Earth 
to  earth  and  ashes  to  ashes.'' 

What  a  scene  was  that  I  life  and  death  mingled  together — the 
remains  of  mortality  melting  away  into  nothingness^  and  the 
careless  laugh^  and  the  merry  jest  of  the  young  and  the  strong, 
whose  hearts  were  hardened  to  the  horrid  sights  which  failed 
even  to  remiad  them  of  one  solemn  reflection. 

A  large  fire  burnt  merrily  at  one  ead  of  the  room^  welcome  and 
cheering  to  the  heart  in  that  cold  weather^  while  at  the  other  end 
was  suspended  the  cold^  stern  emblem  of  deaths  a  well-bleached 
skeleton ! 

Two  young  men  in  masks  were  amusing  themselves  by  fencing ; 
the  demonstrator^  Mr.  Fitzsparks^  and  Mr.  Simons  continued  their 
boxing  match ;  some  others  were  jumping  over  the  tables  and  stools, 
and  two  more  were  engaged  in  the  laborious^  but  useless  employ- 
ment of  throwing  a  heavy  wooden  stool  at  each  other,  and  catching 
it  before  it  reached  the  ground.  In  fact  the  place  looked  more 
like  a  gymnasium  than  a  dissecting  room. 

*^  I  say,  Arden/'  said  Tom,  who  was  disputing  with  a  fine  hand- 
some fellow  named  Oldham,  and  nephew  to  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  "  come  here  and  settle  this  question.  Mr.  Oldham  has  been 
telling  us  that  the  blood  that  runs  in  his  veins  and  arteries  is 
some  of  the  oldest  and  purest  propelled  by  any  heart  in  the 
kingdom." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr,  Oldham,  "  and  I  say  it  is ;  my  ancestor.  Sir 
Firebrand  Oldham,  came  into  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  lost  his  life  in  the  Holy  Land,  fighting  against  the 
Saracens!" 

'^  More  fool  he !"  exclaimed  Tom. 

*^  This  is  his  crest,"  continued  Mr.  Oldham,  showing  the  en- 
graving upon  his  signet  ring ;  '^  A  helmet  with  the  visor  down — 
the  only  thing  he  bequeathed  to  his  family." 

"  A  fooFs  cap,"  said  Tom.  *'  Nothing  could  have  suited  them 
better." 

''What  is  the  question  that  I  am  required  to  settle?"  I  in- 
quired. 

''  Whether  this  is  a  fooPs  cap  or  a  helmet,"  replied  my  friend. 

^'  I  really  don't  see  any  difference — it  entirely  depends  on  the 
capacity  of  the  wearer." 

''  That  settles  the  matter  at  once,"  said  Tom ;  ''the  helmet  is  a 
fool's  cap." 

"  I  deny  it,  Mr.  Fumival,"  exclaimed  Sir  Firebrand's  descend- 
ant, "  it  is  a  helmet." 

After  some  further  desultory  conversation,  I  quitted  the  dissect- 
ing-rooms, being  in  no  mood  of  mind  to  stay  and  witness  any 
of  the  anatomical  operations. 
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THE  BALTIC  FLEET, 

BY  AN  OLD   MAN-O'-WAR'S   MAN. 
WITH   A   MAP. 

Thanks  to  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rossias,  we  shall  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  trying  our  "Screws"  and  our"Moor8om  shells,** 
and  so  commence  a  new  and  important  era  in  naval  warfare.  We 
have  almost  forgotten  those  glorious  days  when  our  tars  wore 
"  pigtails,*'  drank  rum  instead  of  tea,  sported  silver  buckles  in  their 
shoes,  and,  of  course,  minded  shot  no  more  than  they  did  peas. 
Many  alterations  since  then  have  taken  place  in  the  service; 
amongst  others,  a  new  mode  of  manning  the  navy,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  steam,  as  a  motive  power.  Formerly  we  relied  upon 
the  press-gang  and  an  iron  discipline  for  raising  men  and  making 
our  force  effective ;  but  now  that  we  are  about  to  have  a  hug  with 
the  great  Northern  Bear,  we  have  reversed  our  plan,  and  instead 
of  issuing  "  Press  Warrants,"  the  Press  warrants  that  fair  wages 
shall  be  given  to  our  seamen  to  man  our  ships  and  fight  our  guns. 
Of  the  two  modes  of  raising  men.  Force  and  Choice,  we  have 
hitherto  chiefly  relied  upon  the  first ;  we  have  now  tried  the  last 
upon  rather  an  extended  scale— compulsion  has  given  way  to 
solicitation,  and  "  Jack  "  now  stands  arms  akimbo,  makes  his  bar- 
gain with  the  nation,  and  selects  his  favourite  ship,  without  the 
fear  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Pressgang. 

If  the  new  system  of  manning  our  fleets  exhibits  the  social  ad- 
vance of  the  people,  so  does  the  application  of  the  "  Screw  **  attest 
the  progress  of  science  applied  to  warfare  afloat.  Liners  under 
canvas,  that  once  settled  tlie  fate  of  empires,  are  now  considered 
"  slow-coaches,"  without  the  aid  of  the  modem  auxiliary,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  look  forward  with  real  (salt-water)  sorrow  to  the 
day  when  the  " white-bosom'd  sail"  will  be  numbered  amongst 
the  glorious  visions  of  the  past.  Black  grimy  stokers  supply 
the  place  of  neat  sail- trimmers  and  active  topmen,  and  the  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  a  valve  gives  and  takes  away  the  motion 
of  a  line  of  battle-ship ;  a  few  curt  sentences,  such  as  "  Ease  her," 
*^Stop  her,"  ** Go-a-head,*!  "Back  her,"  cut  short  the  labours  of 
hundreds  of  men  at  the  halyards,  braces,  bowlines,  sheets,  clew- 
garnets,  and  bunt-lines.  The  glorious  tactics  of  the  quarter-deck 
are  past,  and  a  stem,  naked,  uncauvassed  rig  has  supplied  the 
place  of  the  swelling  sail,  with  its  intricate  tracery  of  ropes,  peo- 
pled with  lithe  and  sinewy  topmen.  Our  three-deckers  have 
become  floating  bastions,  and  gunnery,  murderous  gunnery,' has 
superseded  the  professional  skill  of  the  seaman,  and  land  and  sea 
artillerists  now,  one  as  good  as  another,  man  the  side-tackles  of 
our  sixty-eight  pounders.  ^  I 
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This  is  evidently  a  period  of  transition,  and  consequently  open 
to  doubt  and  conjecture,  but  we  have  no  fear  about  the  result.  A 
noble  spirit  has  manifested  itself  amongst  the  maritime  population, 
and  although  few  men  in  the  Baltic  fleet,  under  fifty  years  of  age, 
can  have  much  experience  in  naval  war  (and  the  same  roust  be 
said  of  our  foe),  yet  who  doubts  that  our  blue  jackets  will  fail  to 
show  the  Russian  serfs  the  difference  between  volunteers  and 
pressed  men?  Besides,  we  have  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  done, 
if  we  make  the  service  palatable  in  the  manning  of  the  present 
fleet.  It  has  been  assembled  in  an  incredible  short  period,  and 
yet  it  16  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  efficient  that  ever  floated 
upon  any  sea.  We  should  have  been  laughed  at,  if^  at  Michael- 
mas last,  we  had  talked  about  sendiag  such  a  squadron  to  seal  up 
the  Baltic  in  the  early  part  of  Spring,  and  so  pvt  a  *^  stopper  over 
all,"  upon  the  designs  of  Russia,  in  that  quarter.  And  yet  Sir 
Charles  has  led  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington,"  "  Royal  George," ''  St. 
Jean  D'Acre,"  and  a  score  more  of  his  flock  of  "^  early  kunbs,"  to 
the  Russian  pastures,  to  get  a  nibble  as  soon  as  tbis  ice  melts. 
Then,  this  fleet  has  been  manned  in  defiance  of  tbe  attiactioQS  of 
a  ^'  ran  out  to  the  gold  fidds,"  with  unprecedented  wages — man- 
ned too,  without  the  md(l)  of  the  pressgaag. 

Whether  we  consider  this  mighty  force  in  its  new  character  as 
a  ^^  steam  squadron" — the  magnititde  of  the  ships — ^the  symmetry 
of  their  form — their  prodigious  broadside  force — the  rapidity  with 
which  it  has  been  manned— and  the  deadly  target  practice  of  our 
*^  Excellent''  seamen, — feelings  of  national  pride  arise  at  the  reflec- 
tion, that  soch  daring  specimens  of  human  ingenuity  and  Titanic 
power  should  have  been  turned  out  of  our  dockyards.  Without 
trespassing  upon  the  discussion  of  political  questions,  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  silent  witnesses  of  this  immense  preparation  for  a 
naval  struggle.  We  are  deeply  interested  in  this  matter,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  Uie  character  and  conduct  of  British  seamen  are  con- 
cerned ;  for  we  have  no  doubt,  that  a  material  change  will  be 
found  to  bave  taken  place  in  them  for  the  better  since  the  last  war. 
Those  who  remember  that  death-struggle  for  foreign  mastery,  mast 
also  recollect,  that  our  naval  arsenals  were  then  full  of  men  who 
had  earned  for  themselves  a  world-wide  repotation  for  invincible 
courage  as  well  as  reckless  folly.  Things  are  altered  now:  not 
that  ^^  JadL"  has  forfeited  his  diaracter  for  indomitable  and  srif- 
denjring  heroism,  but  that  his  moral  character  has  been  greatly 
amended,  during  the  peace,  by  legislative  enactments  adapted  to 
his  necessities,  and,  to  some  degree,  by  the  general  social  impvove- 
ment  of  the  people. 

What  a  jumble  of  press-gangs,  '^  Nancy  Dawsons,"  dram-shops^ 
brothels,  jolly  Jacks,  Jews,  crimps,  and  fiddlers,  tbe  fitting  out  of 
a  few  ships  of  war  brought  together  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 
But  we  bear  and  see  little  of  these  doings  now.  There  is  no  press- 
gang  ;  and  though  there  may  not  be  any  sensible  dhninntioQ  in 
the  number  of  **  Benbows*  Heads''  and  "Admiral  Keppels,"  yet 
if  ^^  Jack"  dances  his  hornpipe,  it  is  done  in  an  ordeiiy  way,  imi 
to  the  **  genteelest  of  tunes.''     Whatever  the  result  may  be  in  the 
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fortbconiing  struggle,  it  most  be  admitted  by  all  those  who  have 
the  wel£ure  of  our  seamen  at  heart,  that  the  alteration  in  their 
habits  is  as  agreeable  to  witness  as  it  is  an  evidence  of  their  future 
comfort*  Order,  sobriety,  and  obedience,  and  the  influence  which 
these  qualities  exercise  upon  the  conduct  of  men  acting  togetlier 
m  large  bodies,  cannot  fail  to  render  our  tars  more  dfeoiive  than 
they  were  when  riot,  drunkenness,  and  insubordination  were  their 
besetting  sins.  Admiral  Chads,  no  mean  authority,  is  of  the  same 
opinion ;  for  be  says,  that  "  Jack's"  target-practice  is  not  impsured 
by  having  his  eyes  cleared  of  the  vapours  of  the  rum-bottle. 

In  the  Royal  Navy,  under  the  new  Regulations,  a  seaman  ob- 
tains a  pension  for  limited  service  as  well  as  for  long  service. 
Then  the  victuaUtog  of  the  ships  under  the  Crown  insures  food  of 
good  quality,  while  the  quantity  is  abundant,  and  it  is  always  well 
cooked,  and  the  meals  are  eaten  with  regularity  and  cleanliness. 
Moreover,  the  navy  admits  and  encourages  every  opportunity  for 
the  men  to  improve  and  qualify  themselves  for  promotion ;  nor  must 
it  be  forgotten,  that  the  ratio  of  their  share  of  prize  money  has 
been  increased,  and  in  the  distribution  the  men  in  the  higher 
ratings  receive  proportionally  more  than  the  unskilled.  Compensa- 
tion is  allowed  for  loss  of  clothes  or  effects  by  shipwreck ;  the  sea- 
man has  good  medical  attendance  in  sickness ;  support  in  Green- 
wich Hospital  when  crippled  or  worn  out — where,  indeed,  his 
children  are  educated  free  of  expense,  and  trained  for  any  em- 
ployment. 

Considering  the  very  important  part  that  the  "  screw  "  is  hkely 
to  perform  in  all  fiitnre  na?al  operations,  a  few  brief  allusions  to  the 
effect  it  has  already  had  upon  our  resources  for  manning  the  navy 
will  not  be  inappropriate.  That  steam  has  altered  the  character 
of  our  seamen  no  one  can  doubt,  and,  indeed,  we  generally  over- 
look the  fact,  that  important  changes,  all  to  be  traced  to  this  new 
motive  power,  have  been  silently  undermining  what  were  formerly 
<:on8idered  "our  resources"  for  manning  the  Navy. 

Steam-boats  alone  have  almost  annihilated  one  of  our  greatest  nur* 
series  for  seamen,  which  formeriy  existed  in  the  coasting  trade.  The 
Scotch  smacks,  each  with  its  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  best  seamen 
in  the  world,  are  gone.  The  sailing  packets  from  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Glasgow,  Weymouth,  Southampton,  Dover — in  short  from  every 
port  within  the  four  seas — have  been  entirely  superseded  by  steam. 
Railways  again  in  bringing  coals  to  London  will  ultimately  destroy 
the  collier  trade.  And  what  is  offered  to  the  nation  in  lieu  of  the 
men  raised  in  these  hazardous  and  hardy  services  ?  A  steam-bred 
mariner,  who  is  useful  in  hauling  at  a  rope^ — can  man  a  capstan 
bar — Sheave  the  lead — steer— who  has  a  pair  of  sea  legs— and  a  sea 
stomach ;  serviceable  qualities  as  far  as  they  go.  But  we  look  in 
Tain  for  die  men  of  experience,  who  manned  our  ships  in  the  last 
war, — men  who  in  the  midst  of  wind  and  storm  could  mount  aloft, 
and  if  the  ship  was  in  difficulties,  possessed  the  heads  to  plan,  askd 
the  hands  to  extricate  her  from  her  perils.  Still  there  yet  remains 
abundant  raw  material  for  our  use,  ^  it  is  but  properly  ^  worked 
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up;"  and  that  we  have  made  a  step  in  the  right  direction  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  Baltic  fleet  has  been 
equipped  and  manned. 

This  superb  fleet  then  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  new- 
plan  upon  an  extended  scale,  and  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
the  first  grand  exponent  of  the  volunteer  system  of  manning  a  fleet 
upon  an  emergency.  For  some  time  past,  different  Admiralty 
Boards  have  bestowed  their  attention  on  various  plans  for  inducing 
seamen  to  enter  the  navy  for  long  instead  of  short  periods.  It  was 
found  that  the  training  of  large  bodies  of  men  for  short  periods  of 
three  years,  and  then  disbanding  them,  operated  most  injudiciously 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  navy ;  many  of  our  ablest  hands 
were  thereby  lost  to  the  service,  and  no  small  portion  of  our  most 
expert  gunners  and  quarter-masters  were  prevailed  upon  to  serve 
under  foreign  flags. 

It  is  true  that  now  and  then  these  men  find  their  way  baek  again, 
for  *' Jack"  soon  discovers  that  the  Yankees  are  so  fond  of  their 
stripes  J  that  they  score  them  upon  his  back  as  well  as  upon 
their  own  ensign.  But  his  return  to  the  flag  of  his  allegiance 
is  generally  subservient  to  his  own  inclination  and  convenience, 
seldom  the  result  of  any  patriotic  impulse. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  state  of  doing  and  undoing  that  the  recent 
regulations  were  put  in  force  establishing  new  ratings  for  petty 
officers  and  leading  seamen,  and  awarding  additional  pay  and 
good-conduct  gratuities.  Inducements  of  better  pay  are  novr 
offered  to  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  stout  landsmen,  and 
seamen,  to  enter  the  navy  for  ten  years'  continuous  service.  By 
entering  for  this  period,  the  seaman  is  enabled  to  embrace  that 
branch  of  his  calling  which  holds  out  the  most  advantages  with 
out  risk  of  disappointment.  Formerly,  however  well  inclined 
a  man-o^war's-man  might  be  to  "  stick  to  the  service,"  there  was 
no  certainty  that  he  could  do  so,  for  it  often  happened  that,  owing 
to  the  reductions  of  "  effective  force,"  whole  crews  were  prema- 
turely paid  off*,  and  the  best  seaman  went  a  begging.  When 
the  great  national  importance  of  the  objects  to  be  obtained  hy 
eifficiently  manning  the  navy,  and  thereby  increasing  the  maritime 
strength  of  England,  is  considered,  the  increased  cost  should  be 
regarded  as  a  wise  and  profitable  investment  of  public  money. 

But  it  is  imperative  that  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  the  British 
man-o'-war's-man  should  at  least  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those 
of  the  American  navy  and  our  own  commercial  marine,  if  we  wish  to 
retain  our  best  blood  and  most  skilful  hands  behind  our  own  guns. 
The  last  war  with  brother  Jonathan  showed  us  the  impolicy  of 
training  men  at  great  cost,  and  then  sending  them  adrift  when  the 
ship  was  paid  off*.  It  was  a  miserable  '^cheese-paring  and 
candle  end"  economy,  as  we  found  to  our  cost.  A  few  extra 
dollars  soon  lured  a  man,  cosmopolitan  in  habits  and  profession, 
whose  feelings  had  been  blunted  by  neglect — speaking,  too,  the 
same  language,  owning  a  kindred  race— firom  his  dlegiance,  and 
induced  him  to  fight  under  a  flag  supposed  to  protect  the  *'  sailors^ 
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rights ;"  so  that  when  we  wanted  him,  we  found  him  squinting  at 
ns  over  the  breech  of  a  Yankee  thirty-two  pounder. 

The  best  possible  results  maj  therefore  be  confidently  expected 
from  the  new  system  of  entering  men  and  boys  for  ten  years  of 
continuous  service.  We  now  shall  always  have  a  reserve  of  sea- 
men— a  standing  navy  as  well  as  a  standing  army. 

So  much  for  the  men,  and  now  for  the  .materiel.  Here  again, 
upon  the  very  threshold,  we  are  met  by  another  novelty;  for 
there  is  not  a  single  ship  in  the  1st  division  of  this  fleet,  which 
put  to  sea  from  Spithead  on  the  11th  of  last  month,  that  is 
dependent  upon  sails  alone  for  motion.  The  subjoined  tabular 
statement  of  the  ships,  number  of  men  and  horse-power,  will  not 
be  out  of  place  here. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


SCREW  LINE  OF  BATTLE  SHIPS. 


SCREW  FRIGATES. 


SHIPS. 

oun. 

MM.    BOR.  F.                                SHIPS. 

GDM. 

XSH.    HOft.  P. 

The  D.  of  Wellington 

131 

1100 

780  The  Imperieuse     .     . 

51 

530 

360 

The  Royal  George.    . 
The  St.  Jean  D'Acre  . 

120 

990 

400  The  Euryalus    .     .    . 

51 

530 

400 

101 

900 

600   The  Arrogant    .     .    . 

47 

450 

360 

The  Princess  Royal   . 

91 

850 

400  The  Amphion    .     .    . 

34 

320 

300 

The  Cressy  .... 

80 

750 

400  The  Dauntless  .    .     . 

33 

320 

250 

The  Edinbuigh  .     .    . 

60 

600 

450 

The  Blenheim   .    .     . 

60 

600 

450         PADDLE-WHEEL. 

The  Hogue  .... 

60 

600 

450  The  Leopard     .     .     . 

18 

300 

560 

TheAjax      .... 

58 

600 

450   The  Dragon .    .     .     . 

6 

200 

560 

The  Valorous    .    .     . 

16 

220 

400 

Total:— 17  Ships— 1017  Guns— 9870  Men— 7570  Horse  Power. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 


SCREW  LINE  OF  BATTLE  SHIPS. 


SCREW  FRIGATES. 


SHIPS. 

OVKB. 

HUT.   HOft.  p. 

iBin.         ' 

ariis. 

MBX.    BOR.  P. 

The  Casar    .... 

91 

850 

400 

The  Miranda     .    . 

.     15 

175 

250 

The  James  Watt   .    . 

91 

850 

600 

The  Archer  .    .     . 

.     14 

160 

202 

The  Nile 

91 

850 

400 

The  Conflict .    .    . 

.      8 

180 

400 

The  Majestic     .    .    . 

80 

.750 

400 

PADDLE-WHEEL. 

SAILING  LINE  OF  BATTLE. 

The  Odin     .     .    . 

.     16 

220 

The  Neptune  .    .    . 

120 

970 

The  Bull  Dog    .     . 

.       6 

160 

The  St.  George    .    . 

120 

970 

The  Gorgon .     .    . 

.       6 

160 

The  Waterloo .    .    . 

120 

970 

The  Driver   .     .    . 

.      6 

160 

The  St.  Vincent   .    . 

101 

900 

The  Rosamond  .    . 

.       6 

160 

The  Prince  Regent  . 

90 

820 

The  Prometheus    . 

.       6 

145 

The  Monarch  .     .    . 

84 

750 

TheAlban    .     .    . 

.       3 

60 

The  Boscawen     •    . 

70 

730 

The  Lightning    .    . 

.       ? 

60 

SLOOP. 

^ 

The  Frolic  .... 

16 

130 

Gbamd  Total:— 44  Vessels— 2200  Guns— 16,000  Horse  Power. 

22,000  Mem. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  powerful  naval  armament  has 
left  oar  dockyards  bare^  or  even  sensibly  diminished  the  maritime 
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nesowrces  of  the  country.  Our  natioiial  establiBbments  could  yield 
far  greater  results  than  the  last  few  months  bare  exhibhedL 
When  it  conies  to  the  ^'  pinch,^  the  energies  of  BBgKsbmen  aflbrd 
startling  statistics :  in  running  our  eyes  orer  the  abore  force,  and 
when  we  call  to  mind  how  the  nation  was  taken  by  surprise  about  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  by  the  announcement  diat  our  gallant  riFals 
had  produced  a  ^'  screw*^  line-of-battle  ship,  the  equipment  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  present  Board  of 
Admiralty.  The  ^  Napoleon"  came  upon  us  like  a  thunder-clap, 
and  woke  up  our  energies ;  for  when  she  first  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  Mediterranean,  we  had  no  steam-ship  capable  of  cop- 
ing with  her. 

Since  then,  we  have  not  been  idle.  We  soon  produced  a  riral 
man-o'-war  in  our  "  Duke  of  Wellington"  of  3700  tons,  780  horse- 
power, and  131  heavy  guns;  and  as  this  noble  ship  can  throw 
1  ton  1  cwt.  42  lbs.  of  shot  as  broadside-force,  we  think  she  is 
well  entitled  to  be  called  '*  the  Iron  Duke.**  In  addition  to  her, 
we  have  now  in  the  Baltic  eight  heavy-armed  ships  from  60  guns 
and  upwards,  and  four  spanking  frigates,  all  screws,  equally  avail- 
able as  steamers  or  sailing  ships,  or  both  combined.  The  latest 
specimens  turned  out  of  our  yards  in  the  first  division  of  the  Bal- 
tic fleet  are,  the  "Duke  of  Wellington,'*  131  guns;  the  "  Royal 
George,"  120 ;  the  "  St.  Jean  D'Acre,"  101;  the  '*  Princess  Royal,** 
91;  the  "Cressy,*'  80;  the  "Imperieuse,"  61;  the  "Euryalus/* 
51;  and  the  "Tribune,**  30;  while  the  '*  Amphion,**  34,  and 
the  '^  Arrogant,**  47,  are  among  the  earliest  ships  fitted  with  the 
new  motive  power  in  our  Navy.  The  "  Hogue,'^  60 ;  the  "  Blen- 
heim," 60;  the  "Edinburgh,"  58;  and  the  "  Ajax,**  58,  have 
long  been  familiar  to  us  as  screw  block-ships  at  our  different  naval 
arsenals. 

The  grand  review  at  Spithead  in  August  last  was  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  a  screw  fleet  upon  a  large  scale ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  ships 
of  the  Baltic  fleet  were  in  that  remarkable  demonstration.  But  our 
force,  great  as  it  was  considered  then,  is  very  much  increased  since 
that  display ;  for  after  despatching  the  **  Agamemnon,**  91  guns,  to 
the  Black  Sea,  we  have  four  "  screw'*  ships  of  the  line  to  add  to  the 
Spithead  fleet  as  assembled  in  August  last ;  viz.  the  "Royal  Geoi^,** 
121  guns;  "St.  Jean  D'Acre,*'  101;  "Princess  Royal,*' 91,  and 
"Cressy,"  80;  and  these  ships  are  soon  to  be  followed  by  the 
"  Nile,"  84 ;  "  Monarch,'*  84 ;  and  "  Majestic,**  80.  Thus,  in  seven 
months,  we  shall  have  increased  the  "screw**  ships  of  the  line 
in  commission  from  8  to  15.  And  from  the  speed  with  which 
the  first  division  of  the  Baltic  fleet  has  been  sent  to  sea,  a 
guarantee  is  given,  that  by  the  volunteer  system  the  manning  of 
tiie  second  division  will  present  but  few  diflliculties.  When  Ad- 
miral Corry*s  fleet  forms  a  junction  with  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
"  early  lambs,'*  the  force  in  the  Baltic  will  consist  of  about  43  or  44 
ships  of  all  classes,  manned  by  22,000  fighting-men,  2,200  heavy 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  possessing  steam-power  equal  to  16,000 
horses.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  of  this  vast  force  only 
seven  ships  will  be  unaided  by  the  "screw,**  some  idea  of  the 
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tremendous  povcr  Great  Britaio  has  seat  io  declare  her  will  to 
tke  Czar  may  be  formed. 

But  it  is  necessarj,  in  estimrntiDg  the  destraetiye  abiKty  of  this 
monster  fleet,  to  demonstrate  its  resistless  force  by  some  other  means 
than  a  bare  enumeratioa  of  ships,  men,  and  gnns.  The  new 
i^nt  which  it  carries,  gives  an  unknown,  but  at  least,  a  terrible 
efficiency  to  its  thousands  of  ^^  hearts  of  os|k,'^  as  well  as  its  then- 
sands  of  heavy  gu&s*  The  evolutions  of  this  squadron  should 
not  he  compared  with  the  performances  of  any  previous  fleet,  as 
it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  the  winds ;  Admiral  Napier 
will  be  enabled  to  assert  his  own  free  wiH  and  control  over  the 
motions  of  his  ships.  He  is  now  uKmarch  of  the  deep,  and  reaDy 
^  rules  the  waves.^'  His  ascendancy  over  the  elements  gives  him 
the  power  of  ofiering  battle  to  his  buBMm  foe  or  declining  to  flght, 
as  he  thinks  most  expedient;  and  a  victory  over  the  Russian  in 
his  canvas  fleet  seems  a  necessary  consequence.  For  he  can  plant, 
wherever  a  ship  can  float,  when  he  likes  and  how  he  likes,  any 
number  of  his  tremesdous  batteries. 

Imagine  the  e£bct  of  the  broadside  <^  the  ^^  Iron  Duloe,*^  throw- 
ing its  ton  of  metal  into  another  ship  of  war  under  canvas !  Let 
us  say,  for  instance,  that  the  great  three-decker  can  throw  six 
broadsides  in  four  raiamtes ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  she  can  hurl 
six  tons  of  iron  shot  in  four  minutes,  upon  a  given  point  in  that 
brief  space  of  time.  It  is  evident,  that  if  flesh  and  blood  can  be 
fotmd  Io  stand  this  sort  of  smashing,  we  know  of  no  frames  of 
wood  aBd  iron  that  can ;  and  as  the  ^  screw''  can  worm  herself 
into  any  position  most  favoirrable  for  attack,  every  shot  would  tell, 
and  the  wm'k  of  destruction  must  be  done  in  a  few  minutes. 
There  will  be,  as  there  always  has  been,  great  scope  for  personal 
daring,  and  much  will  depend  upon  physical  superiority  and  cou- 
rage ;  but  the  days  of  the  old  tacticians  are  past,  and  weight  of 
metal,  and  good  gunnery,  will,  for  the  futmre,  be  the  real  agents  to 
bring  matters  to  a  sharper  and  more  decisive  conclusion. 

The  power  of  bringing  an  enemy  to  close  quarters,  and  avoid- 
ii^  long  chases,  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  a  ^^ screw"  fleet 
possesses,  and  is,  moreover,  well  adapted  to  our  peculiar  bull-dog 
mode  of  fighting.  Long  shots  and  long  chases  are  ^^  Jack's **  abo- 
mination ;  he  is  at  home  when  the  fight  is  warin,  sharp,  and  severe. 
But  while  estimating  the  probable  consequences  of  the  next  naval 
encounter,  we  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact,  that  our 
**  screws"  are,  up  to  this  time,  not  only  a  novelty  in  war,  but  an 
experinoent ;  they  have  not  yet  earned  their  "  spurs."  But  that 
steam  will  prove  itself  a  giant  in  war,  as  it  has  done  in  peace,  no 
one  dottbts,  and  that  rapidly,  too,  for  the  strides  of  this  colossus 
bring  within  the  compass  of  a  life  the  most  startling  contrasts. 
Only  forty-seven  years  ago,  a  crowd  of  gaping  idlers  met  upon  the 
quay  at  New  York  to  jest  and  ridicule  the  madcap  who  had 
wasted  his  time  and  capital  in  constructing  an  engine  to  propel  a 
vessel  against  the  current  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  considered  a 
great  marvel  tlwt  the  little  craft  moved  awav  from  the  quay,  and 
contempt  was  changed  into  astonishment,  wnen  the  New  Yorkers 
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beheld  the  first  trembling  steps  of  the  infant  giant  upon  their 
waters.  Since  then,  under  the  fostering  care  of  science,  steam 
has  all  but  deprived  the  ocean  of  its  perils,  and  now,  the  dearest 
interests  of  Western  civilisation  are  entrusted  to  the  efficacy  this 
motive  power  has  given  to  our  line-of-battle  ships. 

Without  being  alarmists,  nay,  in  the  full  confidence  and  be- 
lief of  certain  triumph,  we  must  not  overlook  the  possible  mis* 
chance  that  the  first  severe  sea  fight  may  demonstrate  the  weak- 
ness of  our  '^screws,"  as  at  present  constructed.  It  has  not 
escaped  the  sagacity  of  naval  engineers,  that  their  stems  are 
much  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  '^dead  wood'*  taken  away  to 
allow  for  the  working  of  the  fan,  and  that  an  unlucky  shot  in  this 
tender  part  may  lay  one  of  these  bulwarks,  a  mere  hulk,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foe  ;  and  that  the  machinery  which  has  been  found 
to  be  out  of  order  and  *^  whimsical,*'  when  being  tested  in  the 
calm  waters  of  the  ^'measured  mile''  in  Slokes  Bay,  may  be  as 
liable  to  fail  us  in  the  shock  of  battle,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the 
chase  or  retreat.  It  is  quite  as  well,  then,  that  the  second  division 
of  the  Baltic  fleet  will  add  a  few  sturdy  liners,  depending  upon 
canvas  alone,  under  the  flutter  of  which  our  gallant  tars  have  been 
accustomed  to  conquer. 

There  is  sound  policy,  therefore,  in  a  transition  state,  like  the 
present,  from  canvas  to  steam,  in  being  armed  at  all  points.  But 
the  comparative  efficacy  of  the  two  classes  of  ships,  "  screws  "  and 
"  canvas,"  will  very  soon  be  put  to  the  test,  for  the  admiral  who 
commands  the  Baltic  fleet  is  as  ready  at  coming  to  blows  as  most 
men.  In  the  confined  sea  in  which  the  Russians  lurk,  the  squadrons 
must  soon  furnish  us  with  the  terrible  statistics  of  the  game  of  war, 
played  out  with  68-pounders.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  ssJce  o(  peace j 
that  the  foe  will  give  us  an  early  opportunity  of  convincing  him, 
as  well  as  our  own  DoveSy  that  the  money  expended  upon  our 
"screws"  has  been  judiciously  invested. 

An  ^^  old  man-o'-war's-man  V  parting  salute  to  the  fleet  would  be 
imperfect  without  an  allusion  to  the  difierence  between  the  ton- 
nage and  armament  of  our  "  screws,"  and  the  best  ships  of  the 
last  war.  The  art  of  destmction  has  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of 
the  sciences.  It  was  the  first  to  blossom  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  whether  we  recognise  its  fruit  as 
sprouting  from  the  club  of  Cain,  or  in  the  desolating  havoc  of 
*'  grape,  canister,  and  shell,"  it  is  still  teaching  us  a  significant 
lesson.  If  we  compare  two  ships,  the  one  built  in  1800,  of  104 
guns,  and  the  other  in  1850,  of  91  guns,  the  first  a  three-decker, 
and  the  last  a  two-decker,  we  shall  find  that  the  schoolmaster  has 
been  abroad  in  our  dockyards  and  foundries,  and  that  the  heaviest 
shot  we  won  our  sovereignty  of  the  seas  with  are  mere  toys  com- 
pared with  those  now  in  use. 

A  British  ship  of  104  guns,  of  the  year  1805,  was  armed  as  fol- 
lows:— 28  long  d2-pounders  on  the  lower  deck;  30  IS-pounders 
on  the  middle  deck;  30  12-pounder8  on  the  main  deck; 
8  12-pottnders  on  the  quarter  deck ;  2  12-pounder8  on  the  fore* 
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castle,  and  6  18-pounder  carronades  on  the  poop— broadside 
force  1,0 12  lbs. 

Contrast  this  ship^s  power  (and  she  played  a  most  conspicuous 
part  at  Trafalgar),  with  any  of  our  modem  "  screws.'*  Take  the 
Agamemnon,  91  guns,  as  a  familiar  example.  Her  armament 
consists  of  thirty  68.pounders,  and  fifty-nine  d2-pounders,  besides 
one  10-inch  pivot-gun,  and  one  8-inch  ditto  on  her  upper  deck. 
Both  of  these  pivot-guns  throw  68-pounder  ball.  This  ship^s  force 
can  be  kno?m  to  an  ounce ;  and  as  she  is  one  of  a  numerous  class 
now  in  the  Navy,  we  may  congratulate  the  nation,  in  having  at 
this  period,  such  a  fleet  of  persuaderSy  as  these  fine  vessels  must 
prove  to  be,  whenever  their  weighty  arguments  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Eastern,  or  any  other  vexed  question.  Thus  her  thirty- 
two  68-pounders,  which  include  her  two  pivot-guns,  will  throw 
2176  lbs.  of  shot,  and  her  fifty-nine  32-pounders  will  throw  1888  lbs., 
making  a  grand  total  of  4064  lbs.  for  her  entire  armament,  or 
2032  lbs.,  or  nearly  one  ton  of  metal  as  her  broadside  force.  These 
figures  may  not  be  exactly  correct,  as  08- pound  shot  are  "  cored,** 
or  partially  hollow;  but  the  loss  in  weight  is  more  than  compen- 
sated as  a  destructive  missile,  by  the  extra  size  of  the  ball.  So 
that  after  making  an  allowance,  we  find  that  our  ^^  screws  ^  are  no 
niggards  with  their  sliot,  but  that  they  throw  an  excess  of  1000 lbs. 
of  iron  at  every  broadside,  over  one  of  Nelson's  best  ships  of 
104  guns.  When  in  additipn  to  this  startling  disparity  in  the  de- 
structive force  of  the  ships  of  the  two  epochs,  it  is  remembered  that 
the  modem  Ninety,  possesses  a  motive-power  in  the  screw  that 
renders  her  terrific  batteries  doubly  efiective,  we  can  form  a 
rough  idea  of  the  resistless  power  now  concentrated  in  ships  of 
war  of  the  Agamemnon  class. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  as  science  increases  our  powers  of  de- 
struction, that  war  may  become  next  to  impossible.  Viewed  through 
this  medium  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  the  first  division  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  belongs  to  an  age  of  mechanical  invention ;  and  the 
study  necessary  to  make  a  good  officer,  has  produced  a  compen- 
sating advance  in  the  character  of  the  service.  Educated  ofllcers 
have  already  effected  many  beneficial  changes,  and  especially  in 
forming  a  better  class  of  seamen.  The  old  vices  of  the  profes- 
sion are  fading  away,  before  the  elevation  of  character,  that  seems 
inseparable  from  an  age  of  general  improvement.  A  constant 
supervision  of  skilled  labour  is  requisite  to  manage  huge  red-hot 
furnaces  in  our  wooden  walls,  and  to  restrain  the  "  volcanic''  fires 
of  a  "  screw  "  within  harmless  bounds,  when  in  proximity  to  the 
powder  magazine.  And  yet,  though  but  a  few  yards  apart,  a  strict 
discipline  secures  to  1000  men  reflreshing  sleep  over  both,  in  a 
modem  "  screw  "  line-of-battle-ship. 

It  may  be  thought  premature  to  speculate  upon  the  operations 
of  our  fleet  in  the  Baltic  before  a  shot  has  been  fired.  But  we  are 
told  that  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Northern  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Western 
Powers,  and  that  they  flock  to  their  coasts  to  witness  our  "screws  ** 
as  they  go  "simmering^  along  under  "easy"  steam,  to  tsJce  upj 
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their  bertbs  at  Kiel.  A  glance  at  oar  map  will  show  ihe  poaA&m 
of  the  Prussian  ports,  wluch  'have  already  taken  umbcage  at  the 
timid  polio  J  of  their  GoTemment 

The  work  cut  out  for  Sir  Charles  Napter  is  said  to  comprebeiid 
an  attack  upon  Riga.  The  capture  of  the  *^  froeen-ap  "  Roseian 
ships  at  Bevel — the  bombarding  of  Sweaborg — and  even  die  de- 
struction of  the  *^  submarine  ^  fortress  of  Cronstadt  is  hinted  at,  b«it 
these  are  all  conjectin-es,  and  it  is  better  to  let  events  speak  for 
themselves.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  ports  in  the  Baltic  ars 
most  of  them  *^  bar  ^^  harbours,  over  which  heavy  ships  cimngt' 
pass,  consequently  ihe  duty  our  blue-jackets  will  have  to  perfona 
assumes  a  different  ospect  when  this  fact  is  known.  No  one  doubts 
the  determined  gallantry  of  Admirals  Napier,  Cony,  and  Chads; 
wherever  their  ships  can  go,  they  will  take  them ;  but  if  the  Rus- 
sians skulk  under  their  guns  at  Cronstadt,  it  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Admiral  to  det^mine  the  proprie^  of  attackiiii^ 
them  under  such  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  foe  he  will  have  to  contend  with  in  the  tide- 
less  waters  of  the  Baltic,  very  little  is  known.  The  Russian  fleet 
is  numerous,  and  said  to  be  a  '^  hobby  ^  of  the  Emperor^s.  Hitherta 
its  enterprises  have  been  confined  to  making  voyages  of  discovery 
to  Riga  and  Revel,  and  an  occasional  cruise  to  the  waters  of 
Copenhagen.  The  tactics  learnt  in  a  short  summer's  cruise  in  aa 
internal  tideless  sea,  cannot  be  equal  to  those  acquired  in  the 
broad  oceans  navigated  by  our  mariners.  The  Baltic  has  its  owb 
peculiar  dangers,  no  doubt,  one  of  which  is  ice,  hitherto  the  most 
formidable  enemy  the  Russian  fleet  has  had  to  ccmtend  with.  It 
will  now  have  to  stand  the  fire  of  the  united  navies  of  the  tivo 
greatest  powers  in  the  world. 

But,  perhaps,  no  feature  connected  with  the  operations  against 
Russia,  presents  to  Englishmen  a  more  pleasing  novelty  than  that 
the  navies  of  Britain  and  France,  whose  rivalries  have  hitherto 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  worid,  should  now  go  forth,  armed 
with  mighty  power  as  the  champions  of  fireedom,  to  fight  for 
the  liberties  of  oppressed  nations,  and  the  peace  of  mankind. 
A  squadron  of  French  ships-ofthe-line  and  frigates  was  originally 
intended  to  rendezvous  with  the  British  Fleet,  in  the  waters  of  the 
Baltic;  but  the  French  contingent  is  at  present  employed  in  trans- 
porting troops  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  France  will,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  represented  in  the  Baltic  by  the  "  Austerlita.^  At  a 
later  period  the  Squadron  of  Admiral  Parseval  Deschenes,  con- 
sisting of  the  "  Hercules,*'  "  Dugnesclin,**  and  **  Trident,"  is  ex- 
pected to  join  the  fleet  imder  Admiral  Napier,  and  it  will  be  their 
care,  that  not  an  inch  of  Russian  bunting  shall  flutter  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  It  will  be  a  proud  reflection  for  both  nations,  to 
date  the  era  of  a  lasting  friendship  from  the  day  when  their  sons 
stood,  '^shoulder  to  shoulder,"  to  defend  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  to  establish,  upon  a  safe  and  permanent  basis,  the 
balance  of  power  and  the  independence  of  Europe. 
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ilANDOM  BECOLLECTIONS  OF  CAMPAIGNS  UNDEB 
THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

In  biingiQg  my  Random  BecoUeoiient  to  a  ckwe  for  the  preaeat^ 
I  flhall  restrict  myself  to  such  details  as  are  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  operations  of  owr  own  Division.  The  yam  is  by 
no  means  wound  off,  but  there  is  a  time  for  spinning  and  a  time  ftir 
ceasing  to  spin.  Many  think  that  on  the  ere  of  anoth^  war 
allusions  to  adventures  in  the  last  may  be  neither  inappropriate  nor 
luiacceptable,  at  least  to  the  friends  of  those  who  now,  for  the  first 
time,  go  forth  to  win  their  vputs.  Some  notice  ako  at  the  past 
deeds  of  that  diief  *  to  whom  is  now  confided  the  direction  of  an 
army  once  more  sailing  to  meet  England's  foes,  may  prove  of 
interest  to  the  community  at  large.    Sut  to  my  subject. 

Belonging  to  the  covering  army  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  we 
were  occupied  not  at  all  to  our  liking;  at  the  moment  we  should 
have  preferred  being  of  the  party  attempting  to  find  a  way  into 
Badajos,  and  we  did  not  relish  the  mtave  mari  fnag%9  duty  of 
keeping  apart  from  the  honours  which  our  comrades  were  gaining 
at  so  short  a  distance  from  us.  Whilst  they  were  in  the  thick 
of  the  pelting  storm^  we  were  lying  close  to  the  position  of  the 
old  battle-field  of  Albuera^  prepared  against  Souk's  movements^ 
and  keeping  watch-and-ward  to  prevent  his  offering  any  inter- 
ruption to  our  troops  assailing  the  fortress.  Within  hearings  bnt 
out  of  sight  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  our  comrades^  the  situation 
was  tantalising,  and,  like  good  players  left  out  in  a  cricket-match, 
we  felt  much  disappointment.  Although  little  doubting  of  success, 
our  impatience  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  results  and  details  was 
great;  but  I  shall  not  here  attempt  a  description  of  the  £Eill  of 
Badajos.  Much  I  heard  at  the  time  of  the  gallantry  of  the^British 
and  Portuguese  legions  who  bore  the  brunt  of  that  nighf  s  work — 
well-known  names,  stirring  deeds,  and  authenticated  adi^ntures 
reached  my  ears,  and  were  rife  in  men^s  mouths ;  but,  tempting  as 
it  may  be,  I  shall  not  now  speak  of  the  prowess  of  those  men, 
whom  wounds  seemed  scarcely  to  retard,  and  death  only  to  stop  in 
their  fiery  (mset.  Justice  is  d«e  also  to  the  determined  resistance 
of  our  gallant  foe;  PhiHppon  by  his  devemess,  and  the  garrisooi 
by  its  courage,  most  fully  did  their  duty.  When  brought  into 
accidental  proximity,  the  French  and  Ein^rii  soldiers  showed 
themselves  noble  enemies,  and  betrayed  far  greater  estimation  of 
the  national  qualities  each  possessed,  than  they  did  of  the  countries 
the  latter  were  sent  to  defend,  and  the  former  to  conquer. 

This  feeling  was  observable  during  many  opportunities  of  mter- 
course  on  outpost  duty.    Evien  as  &r  back  as  the  campaign  of 

*  Lietit.-Oeneral  Lord  Ra^an,  who  (as  Lord  Fitzroj  Somerset)  was  Mili- 
tarySecretary  to  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  throughout  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
at  Waterloo. 
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1810  in  Portugal^  symptoms  of  it  were  displayed  in  small  acts  of 
courtesy ;  such  for  example  as  occurred  to  an  officer  of  the  l&h 
Light  Dragoons  (whose  name  not  having  noted  at  the  time,  I 
now  forget).  Somewhat  imprudently,  he  had  remained  too  long 
in  examination  of  one  of  the  enemy's  advance  guards.  On  his 
attention  being  drawn  to  his  flank  and  rear^  he  perceived  that  if 
he  did  not  gallop  for  it,  he  would  be  cut  off  from  his  own  piquet 
and  made  prisoner.  It  had  rained  hard  all  night ;  he  was  en- 
veloped in  a  well-saturated  cloak,  which  embarrassed  his  move- 
ments, and  added  to  the  weight  his  horse  had  to  carry.  Before 
setting  spurs  to  his  charger,  therefore,  he  at  once  unclasped  his 
mantle,  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and  thus  lightening  himself 
and  steed,  to  render  his  movements  more  easy  and  rapid,  he 
escaped.  Some  few  days  afterwards,  a  French  dragoon  was  seen 
to  advance  to  our  outposts,  approached  one  of  our  vedettes  as  near 
as  he  thought  prudent,  and,  making  a  sign  to  him,  dropped  the 
cloak,  and  rode  back  under  cover  of  his  own  advance  post.  Many 
other  similar  occurrences  of  well-bred  acts  of  politeness  came  to 
my  knowledge  during  my  service. 

In  the  night  of  the  storming  of  Badajos,  some  French  cavalry 
attached  to  the  garrison  of  the  town  made  their  escape  from  the 
place,  and  in  the  confusion  and  darkness  passed  safely  from  the 
fated  fortress.  Soult,  in  the  mean  time,  had  reached  Zafra  and 
Los  Santos,  and  had  advanced  thus  far  in  demonstration  of  his 
intention  to  attack  us,  when  the  news  reached  him  that  the  town 
had  fallen.  He  was  reported  to  have  given  way  to  ungovernable 
anger  at  his  disappointment,  and  before  he  recovered  himself 
sufficiently,  to  order  his  corps  to  retire,  he  vented  his  rage  by 
breaking  all  articles  within  his  reach.  The  intelligence  of  Soult^s 
retrograde  movement  having  reached  us  on  the  lOth,  we  followed 
him  as  far  as  La  Moreira,  where  we  heard  that  Ballasteros 
had  arrived  near  Seville,  and  at  the  same  time  that  Marmont 
had  made  an  inroad  into  the  North  of  Portugal,  had  passed  the 
Agued^  and  Coa,  ravaged  the  country,  threatened  Almeida,  and 
that  some  of  his  corps  had  occupied  Guarda  and  Pinhel,  passing 
on  into  the  Val  de  Mondego,  and  that  they  further  had  pushed 
other  troops  as  far  on  our  left  flank  as  Castello  Branco.  This 
rendered  it  necessary  to  discontinue  our  march  to  the  South,  and 
much  as  Lord  Wellington  at  this  time  desired  to  fight  a  general 
action  with  Soult,  and  advance  on  Andalusia,  his  attention  was 
now  forcibly  called  to  the  North,  on  which  point  our  division, 
amongst  others,  was  directed  in  full  march.  We  retraced  our  steps 
therefore,  and  reached  Albuera  again  on  the  12th,  leaving  Hill's 
corps  at  Alroandralejo,  to  take  care  of  Soult.  News  reached  ns 
here  of  a  very  gallant  affair  which-  took  place  on  the  10th,  with 
our  cavalry  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,*  at  Usagr6.  ''  While  fol- 
lowing the  trail  of  the  enemy  in  the  evening  of  the  above  day.  Sir 
Stapleton  had  received  intelligence  thatPereymont'scavalry  were  be- 
tween Villa  Garcia  and  Usagre,  and  he  immediately  conceived  hopes 


♦  Now  Lord  Combennere. 
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of  cutting  it  off.  To  effect  this^  Anson's  brigade,  then  commanded 
hj  Colonel  Frederick  Ponsonby,  moved  during  the  night  from  Villa 
fVancaupon  Usagr^^and  at  the  same  time  Le  Marchant's  brigade^, 
inarched  from  Los  Santos  upon  Benvenida,  to  interrupt  the  re- 
treat on  Llerena.  Ponsonby's  advanced  guard,  having  commenced 
the  action  too  soon,  the  French  fell  back  before  Le  Marchant  could 
intercept  them,  but  as  some  heights  skirting  the  Llerena  road 
prevented  them  from  seeing  that  generates  movements,  they  again 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  junction  of  the  Benvenida 
road.  The  hostile  bodies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  about 
nineteen  hundred  sabres  on  each  side,  but  Sir  Stapleton  soon 
decided  the  action,  for,  ably  seizing  the  accidental  advantage  of 
ground,  he  kept  the  enemy's  attention  engaged  by  skirmishing 
with  Ponsonbr's  squadrons,  while  Le  Marchant,  secretly  passing 
at  the  back  of  the  heights,  sent  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards  against 
their  flank,  and  the  next  moment  Ponsonby  charged  their  front. 
Thus  assailed,  the  French  gave  way  in  disorder,  and  being  pur- 
sued for  four  miles,  left  several  officers  and  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  men  prisoners,  and  many  were  killed  on  the  field.  The  loss 
of  the  British  was  only  fifty- six  men  and  officers,  of  which  forty- 
five  were  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards.  The  beaten  troops  found 
refuge  with  Drouet's  infantry  which  had  not  yet  left  Llerena ;  but 
after  this  action,  that  general  fell  back  with  all  his  troops  behind 
the  Guadalquiver.^  This  was  better  managed  than  our  attempt 
on  a  force  occupying  the  same  town,  simply,  because  the  strategy 
of  war  was  better  observed. 

On  the  18th  April,  we  left  our  camp  at  Albuera,  and  after, 
marching  four  leagues  in  torrents  of  rain  reached  a  bivouac,  near 
Badajos,  inconveniently  situated  for  the  procuring  fuel,  as  we 
were  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any  wood,  though  water  abounded^ 
both  from  the  heavens  and  the  river  Guadiana.  As  soon  as  duty 
permitted,  I  set  forth  to  visit  Badajos,  and  on  my  way  met  a 
German  soldier  belonging  to  the  5th  Battalion  of  the  60th  Rifles, 
who  offered  me  for  sale  some  pink-coloured  calico  shirts,  a  portion 
of  dress  most  acceptable  to  me  at  the  moment,  besides  their  color 
would  make  me  the  envy  of  all  my  comrades  I  On  the  night  of 
the  storm  he  had  taken  them  in  plunder,  and  probably  had  ex- 
tracted them  from  the  quarter  of  some  French  officer,  of  whose 
wardrobe  they  had  formed  a  component  part.  In  entering  Ba- 
dajos, I  went  up  the  awfully  contested  point  where  the  entrance 
was  attempted  by  the  Light  and  Fourth  Division.  The  dibris  of 
"  what  had  been''  lay  scattered  around,  the  pounded  walls,  the 
wide  ditch,  the  deep  counter-scarpe,  the  dusty,  steep,  and  diffi- 
cult ascent  of  the  breach  crowned  with  a  chevaux-de^frise  of  sharp 
Spanish  sword  blades,  embedded  in  beams  chained  together,  now 
half  opened  for  admittance — but  which  had  formed  a  perfect  bar- 
ricade against  an  advancing  enemy — ^the  plank  across  the  trench 
cutting  the  entrance  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  place,  together 
with  broken  arms,  unexploded  shells,  and  others  in  splinters^  car- 
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toacbe  boxes,  caps^  bi^Det-seaU>a7d8,  and  tke  carcatea  of  mien 
lajr  strewed  in  helpless  confusioD,  and  awfully  bctokeaed  the  dealh- 
strag!^  which  had  here  ensued* 

Fioni  Ihenea  I  visitecl  the  caatle;  the  gate  whidi  led  from  it  to 
the  town  was  stiil  partljr  barricaded  with  stones,  and  the  other  part 
was  nddled  with  bullets,  both  parties  having  fired  through  i^  as 
their  only  means  of  getting  at  each  other.  On  passing  fi-om  thenoe 
I  met  the  servant  of  my  friend  B — ,  of  the  4th  Regiment ;  the 
man  teld  me  his  master  had  been  very  severely  wounded  in  the 
storming,  a  grape  shot  firom  a  twenty-four  pounder  having  passed 
through  the  calf  of  his  leg.  I  immediately  wmt  in  quest  of  my  poor 
friend,  and  found  him  in  the  room  of  a  good-looking  house.  In 
this  room  another  officer  of  the  same  corps  had  also  been  carried, 
altar  our  people  had  entered  the  town ;  during  the  night  previoos 
to  my  visit  the  latter  had  died  from  the  mortification  of  his  woands, 
and  his  body  was  still  lying  in  the  bed,  as  there  were  no  hands  or 
no  time  to  remove  it.  Although  suffering  much,  and  greatly  pulled 
down  from  loss  of  blood,  B —  was  deUghted  to  see  me.  After  in- 
quiries concerning  his  present  state  and  an  attempt  on  my  part  to 
b<dd  out  hopes  of  his  speedy  recovery,  he  detailed  to  me  the  share 
Ins  corps  had  taken  in  the  storming.  He  had  commanded  the 
Grenadier  company  of  his  regiment,  which  had  been  very  severely 
handled  in  the  fray ;  as  he  described  his  share  in  the  scene  of  that 
eventful  night,  be  seemed  to  forget  the  result  of  it  to  himself,  and 
became  very  animated  until  his  relation  reached  that  point  where 
he  was  disabled,  by  his  wound,  from  taking  any  further  part  in  the 
adventurous  work.  His  feelings  then  overpowered  him,  he  sank 
back  on  the  mattress  and  became  silent,  for  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  dangerous  nature  of  his  wound,  and  had  a  wife  and  children 
dependent  upon  him.  He  was  an  honest  good  soldier,  who  had  se^t 
much  service,  but  had  no  hope  of  promotion  beyond  what  merit, 
not  money,  might  afford.  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  console  him, 
but  what  are  words  against  such  ugly  facts?  they  hare  as  mudi 
diance  of  being  heard  as  Jenny  Wren's  musical  intonations  against 
thunder.  On  my  parting  from  him,  poor  fellow,  he  was  mudi 
affected — and  we  never  met  again. 

On  the  next  day  (the  14th),  in  continued  torrents  of  rain,  our 
Division  re-crossed  the  Guadiana  and  once  again  entered  Portugal, 
directing  our  line  of  march  on  Castello  Branco,  by  Campo  Mayo, 
Arronches,  Portalegre,  Garfete,  and  Niza,  once  more  passed  the 
Tagus  at  Yilha-Velha,  and  so  by  Ovadeos  to  Castello  Branco, 
which  we  reached  on  the  32nd  of  April,  and  continued  onr  move- 
ment by  Escallos  de  Cima  to  Medellin.  This  march  was  made  to 
meet  Marmont's  movements  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  where  he 
was  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Badajos,  during  Lord  Wel- 
lington's siege  of  it,  which  proved  no  diversion  at  all  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Portuguese  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  and  was  any- 
thing but  conv^ent  either  to  them  or  us.  The  Spaniards  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  the  Pcwtnguese  at  Almeida  had  done,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  as  little  as  they  could  possibly  help  to  put 
these  fortresses  in  safety  from  a  co^  de  main.  Indeed  the  culpable 
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ncgtigRnee  of  the  Spanish  and  Poitaguese  Ooyernments^Ieft  tbeae 
stroagbolds  in  manifest  peril.  When  Trant  was  assured  that 
Marmont's  direetkm  wonld  be  Ciudad  and  not  Oporto,  he  ad- 
vanced firom  Lamego,  followed  by  Wilson,  intending  to  take 
post  on  the  Lower  Coa.  While  in  march  he  receired  *  MesuriePs 
despatches,  which  induced  him  to  make  a  forced  march  with  one 
Brigade  to  the  Cabe9a  Negro  mountain,  behind  the  bridge  of 
Almeida.  His  design  was  to  break  down  the  restored  part  of  that 
structure,  and  so  prevent  the  enemj  firom  penetrating  to  Pinhel 
where  there  was  a  magaaine ;  his  march  was  well  timed,  for  two 
French  Divisions  were  then  driving  Carlos  d^Espaiia  over  the  plain 
bejond  the  Coa,  It  appeared  that  Marmont  baring  come  close  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  dOth,  the  Spaniards  and  Victor  Alten's 
600  Oeman  cavalry  fell  back  from  the  Yehes  before  him.  Carlos 
d'Espaiia  with  800  infantry  retreated  across  the  plain  of  the  Cima 
de  Coa  to  Fort  Conception,  and  Alten  continued  his  retreat  as  fur 
as  Castello  Branco,  and  even  passed  the  Tagus  with  his  cavalry  at 
Vilha-Velha. 

On  the  3rd  of  April  the  French  passed  the  Agueda  at  the 
Caridad,  drove  Caries  d'Fspafia  before  them,  and  he  reached  the 
Cabe9a  Negro  mountain  behind  the  Coa  with  only  200  men  at 
the  very  moment  Trant  arrived  there^  The  latter,  seeing  no 
French  cavalry  on  the  plain,  and  being  desirous  of  concerting  his 
operations  with  the  Governor  of  Almeida,  immediately  threw  son^p 
skirmishers  into  the  rineyards  on  the  right  of  the  road  beyond  the 
bridge ;  thcfQ,  escorted  by  some  guides,  whom  he  had  dressed  in  red 
uniforms,  he  galloped  to  the  glacis  of  the  fortress,  communicated 
with  the  Oovernor,  received  from  him  a  troop  of  English  cavalry 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  place,  and  returned  at  dusk.  The 
Cabe9a  Negro  was  immediately  covered  with  bivouac  fires,  and 
in  the  evening  Le  Mesurier  sallied  from  the  fortress,  and  drove 
back  the  enemy's  light  troops.  Two  dirisions  of  French  infantry 
had  come  agidnst  Almeida  with  orders  to  storm  it,  but  these 
rigorous  actions  disturbed  them ;  the  attempt  was  not  made,  and 
the  General  commanding  excused  himself  to  Marmont  on  the 
ground  that  the  sudden  appearance  of  Trant  indicated  the  vicinity 
of  British  troops.  In  this  false  notion  he  marched  the  next 
morning  up  the  Coa  towards  Alfyates,  where  Marmont  met  him 
with  two  other  dirisions  and  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry,  having 
left  one  division  to  blockade  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Trant  now  sent 
hack  the  horsemen  to  Le  Mesurier,  and  marched  to  Guarda  to 
cover  the  magazines  and  hospital  at  Celorico.    He  was  here  joined 

by  Wilson/'t 

On  the  13th  two  French  deserters  came  in,  who  were  afterwards 
suspected  to  have  been  sent  from  Marmont's  advance  posts,  on 
purpose  to  give  false  information  to  Trant  and  Wilson  of  the 
numbers  and  situation  of  the  French  corps  in  their  front;  and 
firom  the  intelligence  thus  communicated,  Trant  haring  consulted 
Wilson,  they  projected  a  plan  to  surprise  Marmont  at  Sabugal, 

•  Sec  Napier.  t  Ihid.  ^  , 
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which  they  were  induced  to  attempt  by  the  report  of  the  French 
MarshaFs  small  force^  his  unsuspecting  security,  want  of  pre- 
caution, and  exposed  position.  Under  these  circumstances  success 
might  attend  the  undertaking,  even  with  such  troops  as  Trant  and 
Wilson  commantled,  which  were  only  6000  raw  Militia. 

On  the  following  morning  (the  l4th),  they  assembled  the  com- 
manding officers  of  these  Portuguese  regiments,  and  were  in  the 
act  of  imparting  to  them  the  proposed  enterprise,  when  a  report 
was  brought  by  Wilson's  aide-de-camp  that  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  had  made  its  appearance  at  the  foot  of  the  Guarda 
Hill,  on  the  road  leading  from  Sabugal.  Wilson  immediately 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre  what  was  passing  in  this  direction,  and 
shortly  verified  the  fact.  Some  few  cavalry  were  despatched 
against  the  enemy's  advance,  when  they  fell  back,  exchanging 
a  few  shots ;  but  shortly  afterwards  they  advanced  again  in  much 
larger  force  from  the  same  direction.  It  was  still  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  the  object  of  the  movement  was  a  reconnaiuance  or 
an  attack,  and  if  the  latter,  the  question  was  whether  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  was  such  as  to  justify  the  undisputed  abandonment 
of  the  position  held  by  Trant  and  Wilson.  Some  delay  ensued  in 
ascertaining  this  point;  and  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of 
column  after  column  of  the  enemy  left  no  further  doubt  of  their 
intention,  that  it  was  decided  to  fall  back  on  Celorico.  Wilson 
then  took  charge  of  the  rear-guard,  and  held  the  enemy's  advance 
in  check  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  other  two  divisions  to  clear 
the  head  of  the  pass  leading  to  the  Mondego.  But  from  some 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  officer  acting  as  Quarter-mas- 
ter«general  to  Trant's  Division,  it  was  found,  to  the  no  small 
surprise  of  Wilson,  that  both  Divisions,  instead  of  continuing 
steadily  their  retreat  down  the  pass  of  this  ticklish  position,  had 
been  halted,  and  formed  in  line  on  the  plateau  behind  the  town, 
just  above  a  steep  zig-zag  road  descending  to  the  river.  By  this 
unaccountable,  mistake  much  precious  time  was  lost,  the  retreat 
had  to  be  recommenced,  and  the  rear-guard  had  again  to  be 
thrown  out  to  cover  the  retiring  column,  which  now  became 
hurried  in  its  march.  In  consequence  a  small  detachment  of 
cavalry  was,  by  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  numbers,  driven 
back  on  the  infantry  of  the  Portuguese  militia,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  open  out  to  allow  the  cavalry  to  pass.  Torrents  of  rain 
continued  to  fall  during  these  movements,  and  rendered  abortive 
any  attempts  of  the  infantry  to  discharge  their  muskets.  The 
rear-guard,  however,  still  held  a  good  front,  and  continued  their 
retreat  in  good  order  until  they  reached  the  plain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  when  the  enemy's  cavalry,  having  driven  the  Portuguese 
horsemen  across  the  river,  and  becoming  emboldened  by  the 
inoperative  state  of  the  arms  of  the  infantry  dashed  forward,  and 
mingled  amongst  them.  Some  confusion  then  commenced ;  but, 
singularly  enough,  it  occurred  first  at  the  head  of  the  retreating 
column  imparting  its  influence  to  the  rear  like  an  electric  shock. 
Wilson  now  formed  one  of  his  battalions  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Fonte  de  Ladrao,  and  thus  e£fectually  checked  the  enemy^a 
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ferward  moyement^  and  t)ie  Divisions  reached  Celorico  without 
farther  molestation.  The  battalion  causing  this  check  to  the 
enemy^  and  thereby  securing  the  retreat^  was  noticed  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  general  orders  of  the  Portuguese  army,  for  its  good 
conduct.  At  Celorico^  with  a  fresh  appointed  rear-guard,  and  a 
more  adequate  force  of  cavalry,  Wilson  again  had  charge  of  the 
rear-guard,  the  rest  of  the  Divisions  continuing  their  retreat  on  the 
road  to  Lamego. 

On  the  following  day,  the  enemy  drove  in  the  advance  posts, 
and  made  a  semblance  of  coming  on,  instead  of  which,  however, 
they  subsequently  retired,  and  Wilson  followed  their  retrograde 
movement,  re-entering  Gnarda  after  them.  Here,  a  scene  of  ruin 
and  desecration  presented  itself,  most  painful  to  witness.  Wilson 
immediately  dispatched  a  dragoon  with  a  note,  written  in  pencil, 
to  General  d'Urban,  Quarter-master-general  of  the  Portuguese 
army,  giving  a  brief  detail  of  the  operations,  and  reporting  Mar- 
month's  retreat  upon  Sabugal.  This  information  fortunately 
arrived  in  time  to  counteract  the  alarming  intelligence  given  by  a 
Portuguese  officer  of  one  of  Trant's  regiments,  who,  flying  from 
the  field,  spread  panic  through  the  country,  and,  in  his  consterna- 
tion, reached  even  to  Lord  Wellington's  head-quarters.  The 
unfortunate  man,  whose  nervous  influences  were  greater  than  his 
martial  tendencies,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  his  misconduct 
before  the  enemy,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  which  sentenqp 
was  carried  into  efifect.  Several  instances  of  similar  misbehaviour 
having  already  occurred  among  these  troops,  which  had  been  passed 
over,  Marshal  Beresford  at  length  found  it  his  bounden  duty,  for 
the  safety  of  the  service,  that  an  example  should  be  made.  Sil- 
veira,  with  12,000  infantry,  and  400  cavalry,  who  had  seen  some 
service,  ought  to  have  crossed  the  Douro  on  the  5th,  but  did  not 
choose  to  do  so  till  the  14th,  and  then  halted  at  the  good  town  of 
Lamego.  This  conduct  was  severely  reflected  on  at  the  time.  In 
point  of  waywardness,  he  was  the  Ballesteros  of  the  Portuguese 
army — never,  when  he  could  do  so  with  impunity,  acknowledging 
any  will  but  his  own,  and  that  will  not  the  safest  for  others  to 
calculate  upon.  Lord  Wellington,  being  desirous  of  hearing 
Wilson's  account  of  the  Guarda  affair,  sent  for  him  to  Fuentes 
Guinaldo,  and,  after  receiving  the  report  of  the  conduct  of  the 
rear-guard  of  Trant's  people,  and  his  success  in  checking  the 
enemy  at  the  Ponte  de  Ladrao,  with  approbation,  entered  himself 
most  fully  and  freely  into  the  late  movements,  explaining  his  own 
opinions  on  the  subject,  and  asking  Wilson  to  dine  and  sleep  at 
head-quarters,  ended  by  saying,  in  his  brief  decided  manner,  that 
*'  the  position  of  Guarda  was  the  most  treacherous  and  perilous  in 
the  country  for  a  small  force.*' 

Marmont  having  now,  in  consequence  of  our  movements,  retired 
with  his  force,  amounting  to  28,000  men,  between  the  Coa  and 
Agueda,  and  having  re-established  his  bridge  across  the  latter  river, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  floods  froih  the  severe  rains^ 
recrossed  that  stream  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  spreading  his 
troops  over  the  plains  of  Leon,  our  army  was  dispersed,  and  our^ 
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division  retired  from  Medellin  to  CasteDo  Branco,  and  erentvallj 
recrossed  the  Tagns,  and  occaiMed  Niza.  I  am  nerw  reminded, 
from  the  amount  I  have  written,  that  the  space  to  which  I  have 
limited  myself  in  this  number,  is  exhausted;  at  present,  it  oulf 
remains  for  me  to  take  leave  of  my  subject,  and  of  those  readen 
who  may  have  perused  my  "  Eandom  BecoUections.^'  The  sugges- 
tion of  contributing  them  to  this  periodical,  is  due  to  Mr.  Beatley, 
the  cessation  of  their  appearance  for  the  present  to  myself;  bat  to 
those  who  have  been  good  enough  to  give  the  ''  BecoUectione''  a 
favourable  reception,  I  may  add,  that  at  no  distant  period,  it  is 
possible  they  may  be  continued,  and  will  reappear  in  another  and 
perhaps  a  more  collected  form.  Considerably  more  than  a  gener* 
ation  of  mortal  life  has  passed  away,  since  the  scenes  and  events 
which  I  have  sketched,  were  acted.  On  the  eve  of  a  war,  of  whidi 
the  issues  and  the  duration  are  alike  uncertain,  even  the  edboea  of 
a  mightv  conflict,  such  as  the  Peninsular  war,  retain  a  Uvelj  int^- 
est^  and  while  the  entire  scale  of  operations  and  the  intricate 
mazes  of  its  policy  have  been  represented  by  the  most  doqu^it  of 
military  historians,  who  himself  bore  no  mean  share  in  the  deeds 
he  has  so  well  depicted,  there  has  stiQ  been  room  for  this  feebler 
and  less  perfect  record  of  "  Random  Recollections/' 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
THE  LATE  MR.  JUSTICE  TALFOURD. 

Oh  !  thou,  of  gentle  heart,  but  soaring  soul. 
Who,  struggling  up  life's  hill  with  love,  didst  rise 
Foe-less  to  honoui^s  place,  and  win  the  prize, 

Without  one  frown  from  rivals  at  the  goal. 

Thou,  who  with  grace  of  letters  didst  control 
The  cares  of  law,  and  soften  all  its  ties — 
Showing  how  Themis,  decked,  might  still  be  wise. 

Nor,  with  a  laurelled  brow,  forget  her  scroll. 

Thou,  who,  with  thy  last  words,  from  duty's  seat. 
Didst  plead  the  love-bonds  that  should  make  all  one  ! 

Take,  take  thy  rest,  where  spirits  find  retreat ; 
Sleep  on,  that  sleepest  after  work  so  done. 

Nor  dread,  when  roused  from  blest  fore-shadowing  dream. 

To  meet  the  summons  of  the  Judge  Supreme  I 

G.  D. 
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HAPS  AND  MISHAPS   OF  A  TOUR  IN  EUROPE 

IN  1853. 

By  Grack  Greenwood. 

chapter  iv. 

Grebhwicb.  —  The  Opera.  —  Grisi.  —  Mario. — The  Tomb  op  Miltoit. — 
Wales. — Irish  Channel — Dublin. — Core.— Blarney  Caitle ^The  Blar- 
ney Stone. — ^Tue  Country — The  People. — Moneitowm. — ^En  Route  foe 

KlLLARNEY. 

From  the  Tower  we  went  to  Greenwich  by  water — a  charming 
little  trip — and  visited  the  gallery  and  chapel  of  the  noble  Marine 
Hospital.  There  are  in  the  gallery  many  fine  portraits,  basts, 
and  pictures  of  sea-combats ;  and  of  the  latter,  some  which  are 
simply  terrific  and  revolting. 

Nelson  is  glorified,  almost  deified,  in  a  series  of  pictures  by 
different  and  widely-differing  hands.  Bat  no  most  vivid  and 
heroic  representation  so  realised  to  me  the  splendid  fighter  and 
the  great-souled  man  as  the  sight  of  the  clothes  he  wore  when  he 
fell,  still  dark  with  the  stains  of  his  deep  death-wound. 

It  is  a  pathetic  and  yet  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  gallant  old 
sailors  who  fought  under  him  walking  about  this  palace-like  hos- 
pital, or  sitting  in  the  shade  together  smoking,  and  telling  old 
yams  of  the  sea.  Most  of  them  have  lost  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  or 
perhaps  both ;  many  are  very  old  and  feeble,  yet  all  seem  contented 
and  happy. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  public  charities  of  England  are  grandly 
oonceived,  and  nobly  carried  oat.  What  is  to  be  done  in  that 
way,  if  not  done  quickly,  is  well  done,  here,  where  alone  you  find 
the  perfection  of  system  and  thoroughness. 

We  dined  at  Greenwich  with  a  small  but  merry  party  of  friends, 
when  I  was  first  regaled  with  whUebaii,  a  delicate  and  delicious 
little  fish,  evidently  intended  for  the  royal  banquets  of  Oberon  and  , 
Titania.  After  dinner  we  drove  over  to  Blackheath,  where  we 
spent  a  delightful  evening.  ()n  oar  return  to  town,  late  at  night, 
we  crossed  the  Suspension  Bridge  on  foot,  and  had  a  grand  moon- 
fight  view  of  the  Thames,  crowded  with  boats  and  barges,  and  of 
the  vast  city,  with  its  innumeraUe  lights  gleaming  out  from  the 
heavy  night-shadows.  Even  at  that  hour,  the  sound  of  its  restless 
fife  beat  on  the  ear  like  the  roar  of  the  sea. 

On  Thursday  night  I  saw  Grisi  and  Mario,  in  Le  PrqpMie. 
They  were  both  glorious,  though  this  opera  is  better  calculated  to 
display  the  acting  and  person  of  ilaxio  than  those  of  Grisi.  Her 
anging  is  beyond  conception  delicious  in  some  passages — the  very 
soul  of  maternity,  the  tenderest  motherhood,  with  all  its  exquisite 
pain,  and  more  tiian  queenly  pride,  ^oke,  and  jiigh<Ml,  and  qui^ 
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ered^  through  her  voice— sq  I  was  content  to  miss  her  grand  dis- 
plays of  power  and  passion.  Her  beauty  was  somewhat  in  eclipse 
nrom  the  plain,  matronly,  unbecoming  costume  of  her  part ;  bnt  I 
could  nevertheless  see  that  she  was  a  most  superb  woman.  Her 
wondrous  Italian  eyes,  out  of  their  intense  darkness,  sending  beau- 
tiful lambent  gleams,  would  remind  you  of  that  exquisite  verse  in 
Tennyson's  Dream  of  Fair  Women : — 

'*  When  she  made  pause  I  knew  not  for  deh'ght; 
For  sudden  from  the  ground 
She  raised  her  piercing  orbs,  and  filled  with  light 
The  intervals  of  sound." 

Mario  is  a  singularly  handsome  person,  with  face  all  a-glow 
with  manly  passion.  His  voice  seems  to  pour  in  upon  and  flow 
over  one's  soul  a  flood  of  clearest  music — every  wave,  every  slight- 
est ripple  of  sound,  making  a  separate  melody,  rounded  and  pure, 
yet  all  flowing  on  in  noble  harmony. 

The  Covent  Garden  Opera  House  is  a  grand  sight  of  itself,  and 
the  getting  up  of  this  opera  surpassed  all  I  had  ever  beheld  in 
scenic  splendour.  The  audience  was  large — brilliant,  in  spite  of 
the  season — apparently  appreciative,  and  certainly  enthusiastic. 
But  it  is  my  unpleasant  duty  to  record  that  on  this  night  I  saw  a 
most  striking  evidence  of  the  want,  of  gallantry  in  English  gentle- 
men. In  the  pit,  more  tickets  had  been  sold  than  there  were 
seats  to  answer ;  and  I  saw  fair,  delicate  young  ladies,  and  feeble- 
looking,  elderly  ladies,  stand  during  the  entire  performance,  more 
than  four  hours,  while  around  them  on  every  side  sat  vigorous- 
looking  young  men,  and  burly,  middle-aged  gentlemen,  apparently 
without  once  thinking  of  offering  to  the  half-fainting  women,  even 
for  a  little  time,  the  seats  which  in  many  cases  they  had  secured 
by  superior  force  and  astounding  rudeness,  in  rushing  before  and 
crowding  back  the  "  weaker  vessels,^'  whose  maiden  modesty  and 
feminine  dependence  they  sentimentalise  about  and  take  advantage 
of.  I  could  not  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the  English  gentlemen  I 
have  met  in  society  for  their  kindly  courtesy  and  dignified  polite- 
ness ;  but  I  must  say  that  no  roughest  boors,  I  had  almost  said 
bears,  can  surpass  in  rude  selfishness  and  cool  incivility  the  pro- 
miscuous Britons  in  omnibuses  and  steamers,  the  general  John 
Bull  of  pubUc  assemblies.  My  own  countrymen,  how  inexpres- 
sibly proud  I  feel  of  them  for  the  generous  kindness,  the  chivalric 
gallantry,  which  everywhere  mark  their  manner  towards  woman, 
in  whatever  guise  or  character  she  appeals  to  them*  How  grate- 
fully and  mournfully  I  think  of  them  when  I  am  elbowed  and 
thrust  hither  and  thither  in  crowded  passages  to  places  of  amuse- 
ment, or  when  Tam  sent  pitching  headlong  to  the  farthest  end  of 
an  omnibus — for  here  the  gentlemen  move  towards^  not  from,  the 
door,  when  a  lady  gets  into  that  commodious  vehicle.  O  young 
and  gallant  republican,  let  it  still  be  your  pride  to  sustain  this 
honourable  distinction  of  the  American  gentleman — a  chivalric 
consideration  for  woman;  yet  be  grateful,  not  boastAil ;  for,  as  the 
old  Turk  said  to  his  son,  while  pointing  to  the  Franks,  "  But  for 
the  special  grace  of  God,  you  might  have  been  as  one  of  these.^' 
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August  7. 

To-day  I  liave  made  a  devout  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  Milton, 
in  the  parish  church  of  Cripplegate.  The  spot  where  the  divine 
poet  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  blessed  is  marked  alone  by  a  fine  bust 
and  a  small  tablet.  Pews  are  built  over  the  vault,  which  I  do  not 
like ;  for  Milton's  grave  is  too  sacred  even  to  be  knelt  upon  by 
strangers  and  the  inconsiderate,  it  maybe,  in  mechanical  obedience 
to  a  mere  religious  form. 

This  is  a  quaint>  shadowed  old  church,  where  at  night  one  would 
step  softly,  in  breathless  awe,  and  listen,  half  hoping  to  hear  angels 
chanting  solemn  anthems  over  the  dust  of  him  who  so  grandly 
told  the  wondrous  story  of  creation,  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of 
man,  and  who  sung  Qod's  praise  in  such  high,  seraphic  strains. 

In  this  church  Oliver  Cromwell  was  married.  "Who  ever  thinks 
of  the  stem  Puritan  leader  as  a  lover?  And  yet  such  grand, 
craggy  natures  as  his  have  often  the  peacefullest,  most  sheltered 
nesting-places  for  the  gentlest  human  afiections.  I  doubt  not  he 
felt  for  his  young  bride  a  deep  and  manly  devotion ;  and  that  he 
dearly  loved  at  least  one  of  his  daughters,  we  have  pathetic  evi- 
dence in  the  history  of  his  last  sad  days. 

Dublin.    August  25. 

I  left  London  on  the  morning  of  the  1 0th,  with  my  friends  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  B ,  for  a  tour  in  Ireland.     There  was  little  on  our 

way  of  particular  interest  till  we  reached  Chester,  that  famous  old 
town,  which  figures  so  largely  in  the  annals  of  border  warfare. 
The  Koman  walls  are  still  very  perfect  and  imposing,  and  the 
entire  place  seems  hushed  and  slumberous  with  grand  ancient 
memories  and  the  sombre  spirit  of  antiquity.  We  passed  the  town 
of  Flint,  in  whose  castle  Richard  II.  was  imprisoned ;  Cole's  Hill, 
the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle  between  Henry  II.  and  the  Welsh ; 
and  Holywell,  which  contains  **  St.  Winifred's  Well,"  an  exhaust- 
less  fount  of  romance  and  poetry.  The  wide  "  Sands  of  Dee"  re- 
minded us  of  that  exquisite  song  in  Alton  Locke.  We  caught  at 
Rhyl  a  distant  view  of  the  lovely  vale  of  Clwyd — we  halved  our 
admiration  between  Rhuddlan  Castle  in  ruins  and  Penrhyn  Castle 
in  its  glory — between  the  wondrous  tubular  bridge  and  the  old 
Castle  of  Conway,  into  which  we  emerged;  for  this  grand  tur- 
reted  stronghold  forms  part  of  the  railway  station ;  and  we  rush 
with  irreverent  noise  and  haste  into  the  scenes  of  ancient  princely 
splendour  and  rude  warlike  state. 

The  mountains  of  Wales,  as  far  as  I  made  their  acquaintance, 
are  not  of  inviting  or  peculiarly  picturesque  aspect.  Those  on 
our  way  struck  me  as  miserably  bare  and  bleak,  without  sublimity 
of  height  or  beauty  of  outline.  Wales  has  better  mountains,  if 
they  would  ever  come  to  one — ^but  they  require  to  be  done  in  a 
separate  tour,  lying  off"  firom  railway  routes,  or  at  least  turning  their 
best  faces  away.  The  soil  of  Wales  seems  extremely  unproduc- 
tive, except  in  some  of  the  valleys — the  people  poor,  but  every- 
where industrious.  The  women  seem  to  have  a  strange  fancy  for 
donning  the  hats,  and  in  some  instances  the  coats,  of  the  men. 
one  sturdy  damsel  I  saw  milking  by  the  waysid^eu^who,  with  one 
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unmentionable  exception,  might  have  passed  for  a  Welsh  Bloomer. 
What  articles  of  feminine  gear  the  men  take  possession  of,  by  way 
of  reprisal,  I  did  not  discover. 

The  passage  from  Holyhead  to  Kingstown  was  accompUsiied  ia 
four  hours ;  but  throughout  the  trip  I  fdt  that  I  would  soooer  cross 
the  Styx  to  the  Plutonian  shores  than  attempt  it  again.  I  thought 
that  I  had  sounded  the  lowest  depths  of  mortal  suffisring  in  the 
way  of  seasickness ;  but  I  found  that  my  Atlantic  experiences  were 
but  a  faint  prelude  to  a  mild  suggestion  of  this.  A  gentlemam  of 
Cork  told  me  an  anecdote  of  a  company  of  emigrants  who  were 
observed  passing  back  and  forth  on  one  of  the  ferry-boats  during 
an  entire  day,  and  when  questioned  in  regard  to  their  strange 
movements,  answered,  they  were  bound  to  America  in  the  next 
ship,  and  were  "  practising  at  the  saysickness,  just"  So  the  tourist 
in  the  utmost  he  may  endure  on  an  Atlantic  voyage,  before  crossing 
the  Irish  Channel,  may  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  is 
but  *^  practising  at  saysickness." 

At  kingstown  we  were  treated  to  a  taste  of  nationality  in  the 
shape  of  a  bit  of  a  row  between  two  carmen.  At  the  Dublin 
station  we  took  that  peculiar  and  distinctive  Irish  vehicle,  an 
outside  jaunting  car,  which  has  the  merit  of  giving  yon  a  variety 
in  the  way  of  exercise — ^joltings,  backwards,  forwards,  and  sidewise 
— a  vigilant  and  vigorous  endeavour  to  keep  yourself  and  your 
luggage  on,  and  an  alert  watchfulness  to  keep  other  vehicles  otL 
There  are  two  kinds  of  jaunting  cars,  which  are  thus  distinguished 
by  the  Irish  carmen :  ^^  The  outside  car,  yer  honour,  has  the  wheels 
inside,  and  the  inside  car  has  the  wheels  outside." 

We  put  up  at  the  Gresham  Hotels  an  admirable  house,  on  noble 
SackviUe  Street.  In  the  morning  we  took  a  car,  and  saw  as  much 
of  the  town  as  the  weather,  which  came  on  chill  and  showery, 
would  permit.  Dublin  is  indeed  a  beautiful  city — many  of  its 
public  buildings  are  remarkably  fine,  its  private  residences  hand- 
some and  tasteful,  and  its  extensive  park  a  treasure  of  flowery 
loveliness,  leafy  luxuriance,  and  pure,  delicious  airs.  As  we  drove 
along  the  Liffey,  our  driver  pointed  out  the  bridges  by  name. 
"This,''  said  he,  at  last,  "is  *  Bloody  Bridge,'  the  oldest  of  all.'* 
"  Why  is  it  called  '  Bloody  Bridge  ? '"  I  asked.  The  man  bent  back 
towards  me,  and  sunk  his  voice  to  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  he  replied , 
"  Becase,  miss,  it  was  off  this  they  hung  the  poor  rebels  in  '98,  and 
left  them  hanging  till  they  dropped  pacemale  into  the  wather." 

The  railway  station  from  which  we  left  for  Cork,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  a  palace  at  a  little  dis- 
tance— a  truly  elegant  structure.  I  am  impressed  by  the  excellence 
of  the  system  adopted,  both  here  and  in  England,  of  putting  all  the 
officials  attached  to  the  railways  in  a  sort  of  uniform.  It  prevents 
all  confusion  and  possibility  of  mistake— it  is  neat  and  orderly  in 
itself,  and  is  suggestive  of  a  thorough  system  and  a  responsible 
authority.  I  hope,  most  heartily,  to  see  a  similar  regulation  pre- 
vailing on  the  great  railway  routes  at  home,  where  the  most  impor- 
tant officials  seldom  wear  any  distinguishing  badge.  But  we  have 
the^  advantage  in  the  system  of  checking  baggage — a  protective 
policy  so  simple,  convenient,  and  effective,  that! ^won^^      has 
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not  beea  nnirersally  adopted.  As  it  is  here,  porters  often  walk  off 
with  the  wrong  box  to  tbe  right  cab,  or  the  right  box  to  the  wrong 
cab.  An  sorts  of  absurd  mistakes  are  made  in  the  Imrry  of  depax- 
tares  and  confu»on  of  great  arrivals-— quiet  old  gentlemen  grow 
iiissy  and  famy  in  staiKling  guard  orer  their  trunks  and  portman- 
teaus, against  the  incursions  of  marauding  cabmen ;  and  female 
tourists  oanly  gain  and  retain  possession  of  their  various  and  mul- 
tifarious parcels  bj  the  watchful  anxiety  shown  by  the  old  lady  of 
^big  box,  little  box, bandbox  and  bundle'*  memory. 

The  route  from  Dublin  to  Code  leads  mostly  through  a  barren, 
boggy,  miserable  country,  with  here  and  there  an  oasis  of  waring 
green  and  gold,  telling  of  careful  cultivation  and  wise  husbandry. 
There  are  some  fine  old  ruins  along  the  way,  among  which  I  b^ 
remember  those  (tf  Kilmallock,  Kildare,  where  tbe  pious  nuns  once 
kept  the  holy  fires  burning  ^^  through  long  ages  of  darkness  and 
storm,''  Lougfaman  Castle,  and  the  Rocks  of  Dunamore  and  Cashel. . 
But  all  along  the  line  tbe  ruins  are  almost  countless.  You  grow 
anogrtally  weary  of  crumbling  turrets,  tumble-down  gateways,  bat- 
tered arches,  and  staggering  towers,  all  standing  out  boldly  in  the 
sun  and  storm ;  for  the  absence  of  trees  and  shrubbery  is  a  marked 
feature  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Ireland.  Indeed,  the  larger 
part  of  this  ill-fated  isle  seems,  in  contrast  with  fruitful,  prosper- 
ous, beautiful  England,  a  wild,  weary,  shadowless  waste — scathed, 
peeled,  desolated,  and  abandoned 

At  Cork,  we  put  up  at  the  Imperial^  another  excellent  hotel, 
and  after  dinner  had  a  delightful  drive  about  the  town,  which, 
handsome  in  itself,  is  admirably  situi^ed.  We  virited  tbe  Queen's 
Ccdlege,  a  new  and  beautiful  edifice,  and  took  a  look  at  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  also  a  very  &ne  building.  By  the  way,  I  am  pained  while 
graced  to  find,  in  each  large  town  I  have  visited  in  Ireland,  large 
establishments  of  this  kind.  Insanity  and  idiocy  are  said  to  prevail 
ta  a  heartsickening  extent  in  this  unhappy  country. 

On  the  following  morning,  amid  golden  sunshine  and  silvery 
showers,  we  drove  to  Blarney  Castle,  and  wandered  through  those 
umbrageous  grounds  immortalised  by  the  poet  in  the  famous  song 
of  tbe  ^^  Groves  of  Blarney.*'  The  castle  itself  is  a  noble  old  ruin, 
and  its  rituation  and  surroundings  are  remarkably  picturesque  and 
curious.  There  are  natural  subterranean  passages  leading  down 
to  the  lake,  and  a  black  dungeon,  where,  according  to  our  guide, 
"  Cromwell,  tbe  bloody  nagur,"  confined  his  prisoners.  The  lake 
is  small,  but,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  authority,  quite 
bottomless  He  told  us,  with  a  grave  face,  that  the  late  *^  Lady 
Jeffers,^  having  taken  a  whim  into  her  head  to  draw  it  off,  bad  a 
drain  dug  full  three  feet  below  the  surface,  but  not  a  drop  would 
run  out — a  sturdy,  conservative  old  lake.  We  ascended  the  great 
tower,  at  the  top  of  which  we  all  kissed  the  new  Blarney  stone  — 
it  being  morally  and  physically  impossible  for  ladies  to  salute  the 
real  SiuKm  Pure,  which  is  outside  the  wall,  some  feet  from  the 
summit.  The  gentlemen  who  accomplish  this  feat  must  be  held 
by  the  feet  over  the  wall,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  by  a  stout  guide,  who  is  liable  to  be  seized  with  a  sudden 
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weakness,  and  to  call  out  that  be  most  stop  ^^  to  spit  on  his  hands** 
— that  he  can  howld  on  no  longer,  unless  his  fee  is  double ;  and 
the  unhappy  dog  in  suspense  pledges  himself  to  a  treat.  Our  guide 
assured  me  that  the  new  Blarney  stone  was  quite  as  good  as  the 
^^rale*' —  that  a  certain  '^  widdy  lady'^  made  a  pilgrimage  all  the 
way  from  the  North  of  England,  kissed  the  spurious  stone  most 
rapturously,  and  made  a  great  match  soon  after.  The  question 
anses,  Lay  the  virtue  in  the  stone,  or  in  the  pilgrim's  faith  ? 

Our  return  drive  was  very  charming — the  rain  was  past,  and 
sunlight  and  fresh  breezes  poured  beauty  and  gladness  on  our  way. 
I  cannot  remember  to  have  seen  anywhere,  within  so  short  a  d»- 
tance,  so  many  wild  flowers.  The  shrubbery  was  most  luxuriant, 
the  trees  finer  and  more  abundant,  than  we  had  before  seen — every 
thing  on  our  path  was  beautiful  and  gracious  save  the  humanUy^ 
which  was  wretched  and  poverty-stricken  in  the  extreme.  From 
the  miserable  little  mud-huts  along  the  road  ran  scores  of  children, 
of  all  sizes,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  and  barelegged,  with  rags  of 
all  imaginable  hues  and  textures  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  atU^ed 
to  their  bodies  by  some  unknown  and  mysterious  law  of  attraction 
— ceitainly  by  no  visible  bond  or  support.  With  faces  begrimed 
by  smoke,  and  wild  eyes  overhung  with  wilder  locks,  they  stretched 
out  their  dirty,  beseeching  palms,  and  assailed  us  on  all  sides  of 
our  outside  car — most  assailable  of  vehicles — ^fit  contrivance  for  a 
beggared  land. 

Irish  carmen  are  a  race  of  Jehus — driving  with  eccentric  flourishes 
of  the  whip,  and,  when  more  than  usually  excited,  with  strange 
barbaric  whoops  and  hellos,  making  their  odd  little  vehicles  jump 
along  at  an  astonishing  rate.  They  are  commonly  communicative 
and  amusing,  though  by  no  means  the  quaint,  cunning,  delightful, 
inimitable  wags  and  wits  your  Lovers  and  Levers,  your  Edge- 
worths  and  Halls,  have  pictured.  It  is  a  singular  thing,  that, 
though  they  are  from  the  first  free  and  easy  in  word  and  manner, 
they  are  never  offensively  so.  Native  tact,  good  humour,  and 
warmth  of  heart  take  from  their  advances  all  appearance  of  bold- 
ness or  impertinence.  Our  driver  on  this  occasion  was  disposed 
to  be  particularly  sociable,  though  not  in  the  jocular  way.  He 
was  a  man  of  much  intelligence  for  his  station,  of  a  serious,  even 
sad,  expression  of  face ;  and  he  talked  powerfully  and  with  intense 
bitterness  of  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  I 
was  struck  by  hearing  him  ascribe  most  of  their  sufferings,  not  to 
the  English  government,  but  to  the  native  Irish  proprietorsy  who, 
he  averred,  had  revelled  in  heartless,  wasteful  extravagance,  while 
tlie  people  starved,  until  since  the  failure  of  the  potato,  when  many 
of  them  have  been  reduced  to  absolute  want.  It  was  almost  fearfiil 
to  mark  the  wild  gleam  in  the  man's  eye  as  he  spoke  his  fierce  joy 
in  this  retributive  justice. 

We  were  truly  fortunate  in  having  letters  to  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Monks- 
town,  on  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Cork,  and  received  from  him  and  his 
family  every  possible  kindness,  and  enjoyed  in  his  charming  house 
most  gracious  hospitality.  Mr.  Shaw  has  on  his  property  the 
ruins  of  two  castles  ^the  one  at  Monkstown,  an  exceedingly  pic- 
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toresoae  structnre,  dating  only  ^om  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  bat 
the  other,  Belvelly  Castle,  upon  Cove  Island,  at  least  eight  hundred 
years  old.  We  spent  much  of  our  time,  while  with  these  friends, 
on  the  water,  rowing  from  shore  to  shore,  and  point  to  point,  of 
this  uoble  bay,  feasting  our  sight  and  storing  our  memory  with 
glorious  pictures.  We  one  day  rowed  to  Cove  Island,  and  dined 
in  a  hall  of  the  old  castle,  which  had  rung  to  the  clang  of  rude 
armour,  and  the  wassail  songs  of  Erin's  princes  and  knights,  and 
to  the  wild  war-notes  of  Irish  harpers,  eight  hundred  years  ago. 

I  had  much  pleasure  in  visiting,  with  Mr.  Shaw,  two  or  three  of 
the  cottages  of  his  tenants ;  for  I  found  them  all  neat,  orderly,  and 
comfortable.     I  have  since  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  them. 

Daring  our  stay  at  Cork  we  were  twice  at  the  Exhibition,  and 
were  interested  and  gratified  far  beyond  our  expectation.  One  can 
no  longer  despair  for  Ireland,  surrounded  by  such  proofs  of  the 
taste,  talent,  and  industry  of  her  people.  On  our  last  visit  we  were 
accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  Dean,  who  may  count  among  his 
honoars  that  of  having  been  the  chief  projector  and  most  able  and 
faithful  supporter  of  this  noble  work.  Ood  speed  him,  and  such  as 
he,  in  all  worthy  efforts  to  develope  and  encourage  art  and  uplift 
honest  industriaJ  pride  in  Ireland. 

Belfast,  September  5. 

On  the  morning  of  August  16  we  left  Cork  for  Killamey,  by  way 
of  Bantry  and  Glengariff.  After  a  short  run  on  the  rail  we  took  a 
stage-coach,  choosing  outside  seats,  like  enthusiastic  tourists  as  we 
are,  though  the  day  was  dark  and  showery.  There  was  little  in 
the  scenery,  and  less  in  the  condition  of  the  country  and  people,  to 
repay  us  for  our  exposure  to  wind  and  weather,  until  we  reached 
Bantry.  I  can  never  forget  the  forlorn,  unmitigated  wretchedness 
of  the  people  who  thronged  round  us  at  the  little  town  of  Dun- 
manway.  Among  the  crowd  appealing  to  us,  in  all  possible 
variations  of  the  whine  mendicious  and  mendacious,  we  saw  not 
one  man  or  woman  in  the  national  costume  and  cover- all— the 
double-caped  greatcoat  and  the  hooded  cloak ;  all  was  squalor  and 
tatters,  soul-sickening  and  disgusting.  Here  was  infancy,  nude 
and  needy,  reaching  out  its  dirty  little  hands ;  and  second  child- 
hood, bent  and  tottering,  with  palsied  palm  extended,  eyeing  you 
with  all  the  mute  wistftilness  of  a  starved  spaniel.  There  was  a 
full  assortment  of  the  halt,  the  hump-backed,  and  the  crippled — all 
degrees  of  sightlessness  and  unsightliness.  I  turned  away  from 
the  miserable  creatures  with  a  heart  heavy  with  hopeless  sympathy 
and  vain  pity,  and  with  a  conscience  stricken  for  ali  my  own  sins 
of  nnthankfulness  and  discontent.  And  here  I  may  as  well  pause 
to  remark  briefly  on  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  peasants 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Knowing  that  I  could  not  fairly  judge  of 
this  class  by  the  idle  and  ragged  crowd  who  gather  round  the  coach 
or  car  in  the  towns  and  hamlets,  I  took  occasion,  during  my  stay  at 
Cork,  to  visit  several  of  the  country  cottages  of  the  working  pea- 
sants, in  company  with  one  of  the  landed  proprietors.  In  but  one 
oat  of  six  did  I  find  a  regular  fire-place  and  chimney;  in  but  one 
was  there  a  window  of  glass,  and  that  consisted  of  a  singl&j^ane. , 
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The  others  IumI — ^with  the  ezceptioa  of  the  door,  and  a  hole  in  the 
toofy  from  which  the  soioke,  after  wandering  at  ks  owm  sweet  will 
through  the  cabin,  foimd  its  waj  out — no  opening  whatever  for 
light  or  ventilation.  Bui  I  forget— we  did  remark  a  sort  of  im- 
provised window  in  one  other*  In  a  low,  miserable  hovel,  belong- 
mg  to  a  carman,  we  £d«nd  a  horse  occupying  full  a  third  of  the 
scantj  room ;  and  above  his  manger  a  small  opening  had  been 
made  through  the  mud-wall,  the  good  man  having  found  that  the 
health  of  the  animal  required  what  himeelf  and  his  family  Hvedl 
without — air.  To  the  mistress  of  this  unique  habitation,  whose 
one  apartment  served  for  kitchen,  sleeping-room,  stab^,  and  hal!, 
I  said,  in  horrified  amazement,  ^^  How  is  k  possiUe  you  can  live 
with  that  horse  ?^*  ^^  Sure,  miss,  he's  no  throuble,'*  she  replied ; 
^'and  It's  little  room  he  takes,  aider  all;  for  the  childer  can  sleep 
on  the  straw,  under  him,  just,  and  creep  between  his  legs,  and  ha 
niver  harming  them  at  all,  the  sinsible  cratnr."  It  is  a  commoa 
thing  to  see  hens  drying  their  £ealiiers  by  the  genial  peat  ^ow,  aad 
pigs  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  domestic  hearth.  In  another 
cabin  we  found  two  curious  old  crones,  living  together  on  appa- 
rently nothing,  who  loaded  us  with  blessings  in  the  original  tongue^ 
and  actually  went  on  their  knees  to  offer  up  thanks|^ving  for  a  few 
halfpence,  which  we  gave  as  a  consideration  for  intruding  on  their 
retirement. 

Yet,  thoi^h  living  in  low,  smoky,  ill-ventilated  cabins, — often 
with  mouldering  thatches,  and  always  with  damp  earth  floors,  with 
a  pool  of  stagnant  water  or  a  dunghill  before  the  door — though 
themselves  Ql  fed  and  but  half  clad,  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the 
peasants  of  southern  Ireland  are  apparently  a  healthful  and  hardy 
race.  You  occasionally  see  fine  specimens  of  manly  aad  childish 
beauty  among  &em ;  but  a  pretty  Irish  peasant  girl  we  found  the 
rarest  of  rara  avisea.  There  are  some  families  of  Spanish  origin 
about  Bantry,  and  of  these  we  encountered  one  or  two  dark-eyed, 
oUve-cheeked  beggar  boys,  who  seemed  to  have  leaped  out  of  one 
of  Murine's  pictures.  The  policemen  everywhere  are  a  particolarlf 
fine-looking  set  of  fellows ;  indeed,  none  but  well-made,  tall,  and 
powerful  men  have  any  chance  of  enrolment  in  this  honourable 
terror-inspiring,  omnipresent  corps.  The  profesdonal  beggars  of 
Ireland  seem  a  peculiarly  hopeless  and  irredeemable  class — ^not 
^because  of  the  poverty  of  the  countiy  alone,  but  from  their  own 
nherent  and  inherited  idleness  and  viciousness.  They  are  per- 
sistent, pertinacious,  sometimes  impudent,  and  often  (juick-witted 
and  amusing.  A  firiend  of  ours  was  waylaid  by  a  certain  *^  widdy  ** 
woman,  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  ragged  responsibilities  at  her 
heels.  On  hearing  her  doleful  story,  our  fnend  advised  the  fair 
mendicant  to  take  refuge  in  the  poor-house.  ^^The  poor-house  f 
she  exclaimed ;  ^'  sure  it^s  meself  that  keeps  the  poorest  house  in 
all  Cork,  yer  honor.**  I  was  amused  by  an  appeal  made  by  an 
elderly  dme  to  one  of  our  fellow-passengers;  ^'  Heroes  a  fine  fat 
gendeman :  sure  hell  give  a  sixpence  to  a  poor  bony  body  that 
hasn't  broken  her  fast  dl  the  day.^ 
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OMEA  PACHA,  AND  THE  EEGENEAATION  OF 
TURKEY. 

Thb  life  of  Omer  Pacha  is  connected  with  peihaps  tke  most 
important  period  in  the  history  of  Torkey — an  epoch  of  transition 
from  the  old  state  of  things  to  the  new.  We  shall  not  stop,  how- 
ever, to  relate  the  yarious  events  of  his  life,  as  their  are  fiemuliar 
to  all  readers  of  the  daily  press;  but  shall  simply  recite  sudi 
leading  ciitmmstanceB  of  his  career,  aa  we  think  may  satisfy  the 
cariosity  of  our  readers. 

Of  his  early  life  but  little  is  known.  His  &Bca^  name  is 
Latkes,  his  ori^n  is  Croatian,  his  native  place  Ylaski,  a  village  in 
the  district  of  Ogulini,  thirteen  leagues  from  Fiume  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  He  was  bom  in  1801 ;  the  religion  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  of  his  youthful  years,  was  the  Greek  united  faith^ 
namely,  that  brandi  of  the  Greek  worship,  subject  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  He  received  a  liberal  education.  His  father  enjoyed 
the  important  charge  of  lieutenant  administrator  of  the  district, 
and  his  unde  was  invested  with  ecclesiastical  functions.  His  inr- 
stmetion  in  mathematics  and  military  engineering  he  received 
at  the  mHitaiy  school  of  Thurm,  near  Carlstadt  in  Transylvania; 
and,  in  1822,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  after  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  his  studies,  he  entered  the  corps  of  Fonts 
ei  ChaussSes  in  the  Austrian  service,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant^ 
that  body  having  just  been  organised  by  the  government. 

At  twenty-nine  he  left  the  Austrian  serrice;  but  the  true 
cause  of  his  taking  this  step  has  always  renuuned  a  mysteiy. 
Uany  attributed  it  to  a  family  misfortune;  some  to  a  quarrel  he 
had  wkh  his  superiors,  followed  by  acts  that  would  have  subjected 
him  to  a  coort-martiaL 

Having  made  his  escape,  he  passed  into  Bosnia,  in  1830,  where 
he  arrived  wholly  unknown,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  he 
was  aUe  to  engage  himself  as  a  servant  in  Kosrew  Pacha's  house^ 
who  was  then  at  Bosna-Send.  Bosnia  was,  at  the  time,  infested 
by  hordes  of  Janissaries,  who  had  been  dispersed  and  banished 
into  Asia  Minor  and  a  few  European  provinces,  where  they  nursed 
revenge  against  the  Government  &r  the  ii\juries  inflicted  upon 
thenu 

The  9ec9md  Giaour  PadiicUk  *  had  of  late  organised  his  troops 
on  a  principle  of  reform,  not  only  as  to  discipline,  but  also  as  to  the 
mode  of  equipment.  Only  a  year  ago  the  wide  and  overflowing 
dress,  the  majestic  turbans^  the  silken  shawls,  and  rich  iiirs  had 

*  The  <dd  Bchoolf  the  adveraaries  of  European  refonn,  have  nambered  the 
refonmag  Sultaas  under  the  fume  of  Gtaour  Padudak  (Infidel  Sidtans).  The 
int  was  Selim  III. ;  the  lecoad  was  Mahmud ;  the  ddrd  is  AMnl  Mediid. 
The  Mwe  of  Qktam  is  not  very  exactly  rendered  by  the  Europeso  tem  In&lel 
—it  is  something  more;  k  also  implies  a  hesrty  detestation  and  contempt. 
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given  way  to  the  more  simple  ^xr,  and  to  the  European  paidaloom. 
He  be^an  himself  to  assume  that  costume.  The  Khatti-Sherif 
ordering  this  change  was  only  promulgated  on  the  8rd  of  Manji 
1829^  and  the  sensation  which  the  new  dress  occasioned  among 
the  people  did  not  fail,  according  to  eye-witnesses,  to  draw  forth 
tears  and  public  mourning.  * 

All  the  regular  troops  of  the  army  he  had  formed,  among  which 
were  the  Asakir  Muhammedi^  (Mahomet's  soldiers),  who  were 
organised  after  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries,  in  order,  by 
a  religious  name,  to  flatter  the  popular  sentiments;  and  the 
Asakiri-redifei  mensure  {ti  new  militia),  abandoned,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  the  picturesque  and  rich  costume,  adopted  the 
new  uniform,  and  accepted  the  command  of  foreign  officers.  An 
indispensable  condition  to  the  advancement  of  a  foreigner  in  the 
Turkish  service  was- conversion  to  Islamism,  and  Latkes  became  t 
Mussulman,  under  the  cognomen  of  Omer. 

Meanwhile  old  Turkey  was  clamorous  in  its  protests  against 
the  progress  of  reform ;  nor  was  it  long  before  its  indignation  broke 
out  into  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  Popular  fury  was  often 
directed  against  Europeans,  who  were  regarded  as  abettors  of  re- 
form; and  in  August,  1831, 10,000  houses  belonging  to  Europeans 
were  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  trombagis  (firemen)  c^ed  on  to  put 
down  the  conflagration,  remained  aloof  indiflferent ;  the  old  men, 
caressing  their  beards  as  a  mark  of  satisfaction,  balanced  them- 
selves in  the  kaicks  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  or  prostrated  them- 
selves in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  and  cried, ''  It  is  the  punishment 
of  the  crime  of  Navarino.  Let  the  renegade  look  and  learn  how 
the  Prophet  treats  the  infidels,  his  allies.'* 

It  was  full  time  that  these  seditious  demonstrations,  and  the 
sanguinary  scenes  enacted  under  Sultan  Selim,  Sultan  Mustapha, 
and  Barakdar  Mustapha  Pacha,  should  teach  prudence  to  the  for- 
tunate, but  daring  and  impetuous  Mahmud.  He  felt  the  nec^sity 
of  surroimding  himself  with  fcdthful  and  vigorous-minded  friends, 
rather  than  with  blind  Seids.  He  chose  men  qualified  both  as 
intelligent  advisers  and  men  of  action.  He  invited  to  a  great 
banquet  in  his  palace  of  Top-Kapii  his  Ridjals  (great  state  ^nc- 
tionaries),  the  Muderris  (the  teachers  of  the  law),  the  Khodjas 
(professors),  the  Zabitan  (officers),  the  seven  generals  of  the 
Empire,  the  magnates  of  the  nation,  and  the  warmest  partisans 
of  his  reforms.  With  glowing  confidence  and  enthusiasm  he 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  national  interest  and  the  public  cause, 
and  called  upon  all  to  sacrifice  personal  feelings,  party  spirit,  and 
internal  divisions,  to  the  fortune  and  the  destinies  of  the  Empire. 
Mahmud's  imusual  familiarity  astonished  the  greater  number  of 
the  bystanders.  It  was  an  innovation  at  variance  with  the  dignity 
of  the  "  Shade  of  Allah  on  earthy''  but  all  felt  themselves  indivi- 
dually flattered  by  it.  When  the  aalams  that  Oriental  courtesy  pre- 
scribes had  been  multiplied  to  a  countless  number,  at  a  hint  given  to 
the  Techri&tgi  (great  master  of  the  ceremonies),  a  large  piece  of 
tapestry  was  raised,  a  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Sultan  invited 
all  to  enter.    It  was  a  vast  hall  magnificently  lis^ted.  .  A  large 
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Bomber  of  splendid  ensigns  covered  a  table  inlaid  with  amber,  and 
npon  it  lay  the  shrine  of  the  Sanffiak-Sherif  (the  Prophet^s  mantle). 
All  prostrated  themselves  before  the  holj  ensign ;  and  by  order 
of  Mahmud,  the  Grand  Seraskier  pronounced  a  formula^  and  the 
sovereign,  with  his  own  hands^  put  on  his  minister's  breast  the 
great  decoration  of  the  civil  and  military  order  of  Nichani-Iftikhar 
(sign  of  honour).  The  ceremony  was  a  kind  of  masonic  inaugura- 
tion ;  the  ribbons  of  the  several  degrees  were  distributed  to  all 
present,  who  were  invited  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  Sultan  and 
to  each  other.  The  mystery  attending  the  meeting  had  given  it 
a  more  solemn  character.  All  repeated  the  Grand  Seraskier's 
formula;  and  the  work  of  the  regeneration  of  the  Empire  had 
commenced. 

This  happened  in  October,  1831. 

That  Grand  Seraskier  was  Kosrew  Pacha,  in  whose  service  the 
Croat  fugitive  Latkes,  now  Mussulman  Omer,  had  lived  for  the 
last  year. 

Eight  years  afterwards,  on  the  8rd  of  November,  1839,  the  same 
hall  was  opened  in  broad  day,  and  there,  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  a  national  ceremony,  the  warmest  supporters  of  old  Turkey, 
Sheik-ul-Islam  (the  chief  of  the  faith),  and  the  members  of  the 
body  of  Ulemas,  who  before  the  same  holy  shrine  were  sworn  on 
the  hands  of  the  Mufti  (ecclesiastical  president),  to  observe  the 
Tanzimat,  were  assembled.  The  ashes  of  Mahmud  were  still 
warm :  it  was  the  first  act  of  the  reign  of  Abdul-Medjid.  The 
victory  had  been  rapijd:  Young  Turkey  had^  on  that  day,  tri- 
umphed over  old  Turkey. 

In  the  gardens  called  Gul-hane,  near  the  kiosks  of  the  palace 
of  Top-Kapu,  where,  under  numerous  tents  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  Great  Rabbin,  the  Greek,  the  CathoUc-Armenian,  and 
Schismatic- Armenian  Patriarchs,  the  deputations  of  the  Sarrqfs 
(bankers), — Jew  and  Christian,  the  representatives  of  the  emqf^ 
(trade  guilds),  were  seated  by  the  side  of  the  grandees,  the  func- 
tionaries^ the  generals,  —  the  high  officers  of  the  state — of  the 
Ulemas  (priests),  Kas-Askers  (supreme  judges).  Kadis  (ordinary 
judges),  MuUas  (ecclesiastical  judges),  and  all  the  secondary  officers 
of  the  SubUme  Porte,  Beschid  Pacha  proclaimed  the  new  orga- 
nisation of  the  Empire,  granting  concessions  **  to  all  subjects,  of 
whatever  sect  or  religion.'^  That  act  so  celebrated,  virtually  abo- 
lished capital  punishment,  by  reserving  the  right  of  pronouncing 
it  to  the  Sultan  alone  who  has  never  had  recourse  to  it.  Which  ^ 
the  Governments  of  Europe  can  lay  claim  to  such  a  noble  act  f 
The  political,  civil,  and  moral  character  of  the  Turks  was  raised 
by  this  memorable  charter  to  a  high  standard. 

Well  aware  of  obstacles  which  they  would  have  to  encounter, 
Mahmud's  friends  determined  to  select  the  proper  moment  for 
action.  Kosrew-Pacha,  who  was  more  earnest  than  any  other 
in  the  cause,  did  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  availing  himself 
of  Omer-Aga,  whose  ardent,  and  restless  character  appeared  to 
have  no  ambition  but  to  have  a  field  open  to  his  energetic  ac- 
tivity.   In  Turkey,  nobility  is  not  the  result  of  birth,  but  mosUj  C 
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tile  gift  of  fiiToiur,  sometimes  of  riclies^  seldom  of  merit.  One  ti 
tke  most  lemukable  examples  of  eimobkd  Tuks  was  Koerw 
Pacha  hin»e)f,  wko  bad  been  bocicbt  in  the  slaye-baiaar.  Hie 
mamners  of  tbe  bi^iest  personages  oo  not  differ  from  tikwe  of  the 
lowest^  attd  tbeir  fiuniljr  life  is  distingaisbed  bj  great  aiMpCeity' 
attd  benen^nee^  even  towards  the  slaves.  Moreover,  the  cfiriaaity 
which  a  foreigner  awakens  ctctj  where,  and  more  than  anjwhcre 
eiK  in  Torker,  made  the  Pacha  desirous  of  havii^  fireqnent  inteiw 
mws  with  the  IVank  eonyert,  who  by  his  wit,  the  originafitjr 
of  his  manners,  and  the  sungnhiritj  of  his  position,  bad  becone 
the  subject  of  daily  talk,  ll&e  interyiews  with  the  Pacha  soc- 
ceeded  each  other;  Qmer^  militarj  knowledge  made  ilsdf  mani- 
fest ;  his  independent  character,  his  talent,  his  boldness  of  con- 
ception, and  power  of  carrying  out  his  plans,  forcibly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Pacha.  Omer  made  his  former  position  aid 
misfortune  known ;  he  interested,  he  pleased :  the  P^idiai's  prc^- 
tection  was  insured  to  him,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Tmddsh 
Regeneration. 

Faroured  by  tbe  protection  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  to  whom 
Kosrew  Pacha  had  introduced  him,  after  having  been  aide-de^<»mp 
to  the  Pacha,  then  aide^e-camp  and  interpreter  to  General  Chaar- 
nowsky,  histly  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  dissatisfied  witt 
the  slow  progress  of  his  party,  which  was  continually  thwarted  by 
provincial  insurrections,  he  asked  to  be  permitted  to  try  hu 
fortune  in  some  of  the  expeditions  which  were  continuaDy  being 
made,  and  began  his  military  career  in  1836.  Bosnia,  Serria, 
and  Bulgaria  were,  successively,  the  theatres  of  his  exploits.  His 
secret  mission,  however,  more  than  his  military  position,  found 
continual  obstacles  in  mysterious  plots ;  and  he  now  understood 
t^t  the  true  adversary  of  the  new  generation,  more  than  the 
stubbornness  of  the  old  conservative  element,  was  the  foreign  fo^ 
whose  interest  it  was  that  Turkey  should  be  annihilated. 

From  that  day  he  appUed  himself  to  improving  die  efidency 
of  the  army,  paying  attention  not  only  to  the  discipline,  but  also 
to  the  education,  of  the  soldier.  The  Mussulman,  good  and 
meek-hearted  by  nature,  never  ferocious  but  in  indivi^al  eases, 
was  raised  by  him  to  the  self-consciousness  of  hnnMUi  dignity, 
by  regulations,  ordinances,  and  laws,  calculated  to  make  him  eog^ 
nisant  of  the  rights,  and  conversant  with  the  duties,  that  belong 
to  every  one,  in  every  state  of  Kfe.  Self-esteem,  a  fedmg  that, 
being  once  awakened  from  a  long  lethai^,  soon  endears  itself  to 
every  man,  discipline,  and  Omer's  benevolent  disposition  even 
towards  the  lowest  of  bis  soldiers,  caused  him  to  be  loved  by  them 
more  as  a  father  than  as  a  general. 

After  Mahmud^s  decease,  his  expecGtions  continued  tinder  the 
new  Snltaa.  In  Albania,  in  Bosnia  once  more,  in  Syria,  in  the 
Kurdistan,  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Bavendus,  in  Romdb^ 
ii  the  MoMo-WiJlacbian  Principalities,  and  in  Montenegro,  he 
was  distingui^d  in  both  a  military  and  civil  eapaed^.  Haviiq; 
adapted  Turkey  as  a  seeond  country,  he  loved  and  loves  her,  not 
as  a  warri<Mr  nserely,  but  as  the  member  of  a  femily,  whwh  powers 
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fal  cataoeai  are  attempting  to  firorgamse  and  destroy.  Before 
figfctixig;  Ite  always  tnei  to  otmcifiate ;  compelled  to  empioj  force, 
he  nefer  atmsed  ^ietorj^  to  assui^  eitber  tbe  resentment  or  the 
oupMity  of  ias  troops.  To  aroase  military  enthusiasm^  he  Berer 
resorted  to  religious  hatred :  be  repressed  it^  eren  when  reKgious 
patrty  fc^mgs  were  the  occasion  or  the  pretext  of  the  rebelHon  of 
the  proTinces^  and  when  it  was  natnral  that  this  circumstance 
wonid  incense  the  Mahometan  troops.  In  shorty  he  hiid  it  down 
as  a  rule  that  the  least  possible  sacrifices  should  be  imposed  bj 
the  exigencies  of  war  on  the  populations  whose  soil  was  its  uu- 
happy  theatre. 

In  a  work  so  difficult  as  the  regeneration  of  an  entire  nation, 
he  had  many  fellow-labourers.  Amongst  them  the  first  undoubt- 
edly was  an  eminent  man^  whose  talents  as  a  diplomatist  London 
and  Paris  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  and  whom  they  have  since 
been  able  to  appreciate  as  a  statesman  :  we  mean  Reschid  Pacha. 
We  call  him  a  companion^  and  not  the  chief  of  the  enterprise; 
for  Beschid  Pacha,  indeed,  tried  to  transplant  European  civirKsa- 
tion  to  the  Empire,  though  by  measures  which  Fould  have  had  no 
immediate  utihty  without  the  activity  of  Omer  Pacha.  Hie 
principal  merit  of  a  reformer  and  of  a  reform  does  not  always 
depend  on  the  generality  and  comprehensiveitess  of  the  plan :  the 
most  appHcable  is  always  the  best.  Even  measures  themselves 
most  practical  become  inefficient  when  they  are  left  to  the  arbi- 
trary and  imruly  proceedings  of  those  intrusted  with  their  appfi- 
eation.  The  Turkish  routine  sheltered  thousands  of  abuses  firom 
the  eyes  of  the  central  government.  The  people  of  the  provinces, 
above  all,  sofFered  by  and  were  indignant  at  them;  foreign  in- 
trigue fomented  their  resentment;  and,  unable  to  make  their  re- 
presentations reach  the  chiefs  of  the  State,  they  broke  into 
rebellion,  and  compelled  the  government  to  resort  to  repressive 
means.  Dissatisfaction  assumed  a  religious  character — the  dif- 
ference of  creeds  furnished  the  pretext.  Every  public  excess 
appeared  as  the  consequence  of  misgovemment,  yet  was  nothing 
more  than  the  effect  of  mal-administratiou  altogether  personal 
and  not  systematic.  These  real  plagues  of  Turkey  were  miti- 
gated wherever  Omer  Pacha  was  at  the  head  of  a  military  expe- 
dition. 

Such  was  the  civil  capacity  Omer  has  displayed.  In  the  midst 
of  so  many  labours,  he  ran  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  army : — 
Kol-Agassi  (Aide-de-camp),  Bim-Basci  (Commanding  Major),  Mi- 
raMy  (Colonel);  Livk  (General  of  Brigade — a  degree  he  gained 
on  the  battle-field  under  the  walls  of  Saint  Jean  d^Acre),  Ferik 
(General  of  Division),  Muchir  (Marshal),  Ser-Asher  (PieM-Mar- 
ahdi),  and  now  Scrdar-i-Ekrem  (Generalissimo),  the  highest  rank 
in  the  Ottoman  army.*    Invested  with  the  great  decoration  of  the 

♦  These  two  degrees  of  the  Ottoman  anny — viz.  the  Ser-Asker  and  the 
Serdar-i-Ekrdm — are  of  a  recent  fmtituemft.  Hassefti  Paetia  was  the  first 
invested  witl^  them  bj  Suhan  Mahmvid  m  the  war  of  1631-92,  agamst  Mu- 
hammed  Afi  Phcha  of  Egypt.  Omer  Pach»  is  the  second  id  the  Empke,  ftom 
the  epoch  of  their  institution,  who  has  obtained  both  these  high  ^Nr^G^ 
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Nichani-Iftikhar  by  Sultan  Mahmad;  with  that  of  the  Mejidi^^^ 
by  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid ;  and^  lastly,  presented  at  Shomla  with 
a  sword  of  honour,  he  could  not  avoid  making  bitter  enemies. 
Old  Turkey  was  continually  watching  him  with  envious  rancour; 
but  he  shrewdly  flattered  its  apostles  when  he  thought  it  proper 
for  his  purpose;  overpowered  them  with  generosity,  when  an 
exchange  of  hostilities  would  have  injured  his  cause ;  and  openly 
set  them  at  defiance  when  dissembling  would  have  been  weakness, 
and  silence  an  act  of  cowardice. 

At  this  hour  he  is  the  first  general  of  the  Ottoman  army  on  the 
Danube,  and  more  than  200,000  men,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts,  are  subject  to  his  command.  Millions  of  eyes  are 
anxiously  turned  towards  him,  and  there  is  no  man  interested  in 
the  great  question  of  the  day,  who  does  not  wish  to  know  how  far 
his  miUtary  talents  may  be  depended  upon. 

If  the  past  may  afford  a  clue  to  judge  of  the  future,  the  fortune 
of  Omer  Pacha  has  been  constant  for  so  many  years  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  his  ability.  So  brilliant,  so  important  and  high  a 
position  is  not  reached  from  the  lowest  condition,  without  one's 
being  possessed  of  merit,  and  that  in  an  eminent  degree.  If 
Kosrew  Pacha's  favour  was  propitious  to  a  young  man  full  of  hope, 
of  life,  and  of  courage,  it  would  not  have  sheltered  a  stranger, 
though  a  convert,  from  mistrust  and  envy.  The  old  Mussul- 
man is  proud  of  himself  even  to  refusing  to  acknowledge  any 
capacity  superior  to  his  own ;  and  little  does  he  expect  that  any 
information  worthy  of  note  can  be  derived  from  a  foreigner. 
Men  of  such  a  description  were  often  in  his  way,  and  he  was  more 
than  once  driven  to  suspend  his  services;  but  facts  are  convincing 
in  spite  of  opposition,  and  they  spoke  in  favour  of  Omer  Pacha. 

Omer's  mihtary  capabilities,  indeed,  have  had  no  decisive  oppor- 
tunity  of  showing  themselves  in  the  teeth  of  disciplined  troops. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  undeniable,  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  an 
energetic  discipline  to  double  the  power  of  his  forces  before  the 
enemy,  whom  he  has  almost  invariably  beaten.  When  the  enemy 
were  only  insurgents  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  not  give 
occasion  for  a  vast  strategical  plan,  which,  on  the  contrary,  woold 
have  proved  very  injurious  to  the  kind  of  warfare  he  was  called  upon 
to  wage.  However,  the  enemies  he  has  now  to  confront  are  not 
altogether  new  to  him.  In  Bosnia,  in  Montenegro,  in  Bulgaria,  in 
Servia,  insurrection  was  always  fomented  by  Russia,  often  by 
Austria,  and  by  both  it  was  assisted  with  arms  and  officers. 

Independently  of  his  ability,  of  which  the  successes  he  has  obtained, 
the  eminent  military  degrees  he  has  won,  and  his  actual  position,  are 
surely  better  proofs  than  our  words ;  no  one  denies  him  a  bold- 
ness of  conception  which  never  degenerated  into  rashness,  a  confi- 
dence in  himself  which  he  was  able  to  inspire  in  his  soldiers,  and  a 
mihtary  ardour  that  is  proverbial  among  his  officers.    Under  his 

*  This  is  a  decoration  instituted  bv  Abdul  Medjid  after  his  father's  example. 
It  is  of  simple  enamelled  gold,  divided  into  Eye  classes,  and  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion, engraved  in  Turkish  words— Ghairet,  Sadakat,  Hamiet  (Courage,  Fideli^, 
Zeal). 
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command^  as  has  been  the  case  with  all  great  generals^  the  soldier 
thinks  himself  braver,  and  confidently  rushes  to  yictory. 

Omer's  domestic  Ufe  is  very  far  from  being  tainted  with  the 
debauchery  that  is  generally  attributed,  and  often  falsely,  to  the 
private  conduct  of  the  Moslems.  He  has  had  no  more  than  two 
wiyes,  and  though  he  was  allowed  to  have  them  contemporaneously, 
he  did  not  marry  the  second  until  after  his  divorce  from  the  former. 
This  was  a  Turkish  woman,  daughter  of  an  Aga  of  the  Janissaries, 
who  died  in  1827,  and  was  a  pupil  of  his  protector  Kosrew  Pacha. 
Emancipated  from  the  severe  restraint  of  the  harem  to  the  liberty 
of  European  customs,  she  abused  it,  and  forced  her  husband  to  a 
8e|Muration.  The  second  is  a  European,  and  was  a  very  young 
maid,  of  a  mild  and  virtuous  character,  when  he  saw  her  first,  and 
married  her  at  Bucharest,  where  she  was  exercising,  at  fourteen  years 
of  age,  the  profession  of  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  She  is 
from  Cronstadt  in  Transylvania,  and  her  name  is  Anna  Simonich. 
He  has  no  offspring,  but  a  natural  daughter,  bom  of  an  Arabian 
slave  in  Syria.  A  male  child,  the  fruit  of  his  new  marriage,  died 
at  four  months  of  age,  crushed  under  a  carriage  upset  in  the 
passage  from  Travnich  to  Saraievo.  He  has,  therefore,  as  yet,  no 
probiu>ility  of  being  remembered  in  his  adopted  country  but  by  his 
deeds. 

His  habits  are  simple  and  frugal;  he  is  active  and  indefatigable 
in  business ;  of  an  upright,  benevolent,  and  gentle  character,  with 
a  somewhat  nervous  and  excitable  temperament ;  often  generous, 
sometimes  prodigal,  always  absolute,  and  little  accustomed  to  being 
contradicted  in  his  opinions.  He  is  fifty-three  years  of  age;  he 
is  tall  and  thin,  has  a  martial  bearing,  an  expressive  and  marked 
physiognomy,  a  quick  and  penetrating  eye,  a  nose  a  little  com- 
pressed, a  thick  and  grey  beard,  a  large  head — a  perfectly  Croatian 
type. 

Engaged  in  all  the  struggles  of  the  two  parties  during  the  most 
important  period  of  their  existence,  the  principal  instrument  of 
progress  and  of  Young  Turkey,  he  always  regretted  the  necessity 
of  drawing  the  sword  against  his  fellow-subjects.  It  was  furthest 
from  bis  wish  to  tinge  it  with  blood,  even  to  impose  what  was,  if 
not  the  common  desire,  the  common  advantage,  namely,  the  im- 
provement of  society  in  all  its  developments.  But  of  these  ill- 
omened  seditions,  Turkish  subjects  were  the  arms,  while  the  head 
was  invisible,  and  kept  itself  in  security  from  his  blows,  beyond  the 
frontiers.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  finds  that  more  real  foe  before 
him,  and  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  oppose  him  with  gigantic  pre- 
parations, under  most  propitious  circumstances,  and  is  ready  to 
come  to  a  decisive  encounter,  an  encounter  expected  with  as  impa- 
tient a  longing  as  the  drawing  of  a  lot  on  whidi  one  has  staked  the 
whole  of  his  fortime,  and  the  moment  of  which  he  is  anxious  to 
accelerate,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Often,  even  far  from  the  noise  of  arms,  he  baffled  the  plots  of 
the  insidious  enemies  of  Turkey.  The  most  enviable  of  his  blood- 
less victories  was  the  cause  of  the  Hungarian  refugees,  whom  he 
met  at  Shumla,  whither  he  had  purposely  repaired.     He  espoused 
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tlffiir  cause  before  the  Svlkaii  and  t^eoiisistefv  of  ibePbrte.  Tke 
Sultanas  sentimeBts  regarcSng  Hkem  were  not  leei  noble  thas  biv 
own ;  but  bis  protection  bad  for  its  object  to  ueiitrafise  Ab  effect 
of  foreign  threats^  lest  by  the  Soitaii'a  yieldiBg  to  tbem,  Ae  ewmm- 
of  progress  sboutd  be  dei»iff  ed  of  tbe  most  Taluftble  aeceaaiem  gT 
material  and  inteUectiial  forces  wbicb  tbe  new-coBtera  m^bt  oonfier 
on  it.  Hia  wkbea^  owing  especially  to  tbe  interrention  of  theEngSah 
fleets  were  crowned  witb  snceess,  and  be  succeeded  in  takii^  mtgaf 
of  tbem  nnder  bis  command.  Vhe  immigration,  indeed,  ci  Italimsy 
Hnngarian6,  and  Polea,  baa  been  no  ineoDsiderable  belp  to  the  -pr^h- 
gresB  of  Turkeyin  late  years.  Tbe  popular  seotinieiift  bailed  tiMsns^ 
because  tbey  were  the  eaeaiea of  its  enemies;  and  tbe  aoeeaaion  rf 
Ernests  so  free,  so  ardeiit  «!d  entfansiaBtre  for  Ae  canae  thflifr 
drew  tbem  to  exile,  added  an  immense  and  rajnd  imfetna  t^  1^ 
reform  party.  Tbey  caused  wy  little  uneasiBcss  to  Knasia  and 
Austria,  wbo  in  every  negotia^on  witb  Toa^ey,  even  m  the  last 
qaestioB,  always  insisted  on  tbe  banidiment  of  the  poKtical  refbgesB 
to  Asia.  Kassia  fears  only  einlised  men,  and  therefore  she  must 
be  met  by  eivilisatioQ  dressed  up  in  its  full  armomr.  Tmrkish  ciri* 
lisation  would  gif  e  ber  the  greatest  annoyance :  net  to^  thwart  it 
by  eyery  possible  means  would  be  an  eternal  remorse ;  and  not  to 
succeed  in  crushing  it  in  the  bud  would  be  followed  by  tbe  bitterest 
regrets. 

The  internal  contest  has  now  disappeared  before  tbe  ext^tmL 
Qmer  Pacha  beholds  united  under  his  banner  both  old  and  yooBg^ 
Turkey.  He  found  himself,  one  day,  belonging  in  an  equal  degree 
to  the  one  and  to  tbe  other;  it  was  on  that  day  when  both  assem* 
bled  under  his  orders  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  War,  shouted 
forth  with  one  voice,  firom  all  the  e<»ners  of  the  Empire,  was  a. 
thought  unbiassed  by  party  yiews ;  it  was  tbe  desire  of  emancipo* 
tion  from  the  influence,  the  thraldom,  the  arrogant  pretences,  tke 
corrupting  intrigues  of  the  foreigner. 

So  in  the  actual  crisis,  they  march  hand  in  hsmd.  The  smti' 
ment  of  independenee,  the  integrity  of  the  territory,  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  cause,  join  them  both.  Tbe  hope  of  the  one  is 
restoration,  the  hope  of  the  other  is  progress,  fortified  and  boand 
together  in  an  unbreakable  bond.  It  is  fonaticism  for  the  fcfrmer, 
patriotism  for  the  latter ;  but  it  is  ardour,  sacrifice,  and  self-abne* 
gation  for  both. 

And  can  the  victory,  not  only  external  but  internal,  be  any 
matter  of  doubt  ?  When  Russia  shaU  have  paid  to  Turkqr  the 
ransom  of  her  bjrpocrisy  and  ambition,  the  civifising  infiaence  of 
the  French  and  Enghsh  armies,  and  of  the  men  of  all  nationB, 
who  are  hastening  to  defend  her,  will  have  crossed  the  Empire 
from  the  Ararat  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  Damube  to  the 
Euphrates ;  the  natural  resources  with  which  she  has  been  blessed 
to  such  a  degree  by  Heaven,  will  be  developed ;  and  all  nationa- w3t 
hail  with  one  accord  her  regeneration'. 
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BT   M&8.    MOODIS. 

WAT  Keismow* 

Ha  I  dost  tbou  think  I  fear  thy  spectral  crew 
Of  diofts  and  demons  ?    AH  the  hosts  of  helf, 
WA  thee  to  back  tlMn,  giant  at  tho«  art, 
ShaU  mevei  scare  me  from  mj  bameward  path  I 
The  boj  of  Judah  was  a  Terj  dwarf, 
Match*d  with  Pkilistia's  giant ;  but  the  strength 
Of  mindy  made  perfect  in  the  fear  of  (rod, 
Gaye  to  the  shepherd  boj  the  Tictory 
O^er  bin  who  trusted  in  the  arm  of  flesh* 

The  storjr  I  am  about  to  tell  I  had  from  an  old  aunt  of  mine,  who 
lias  ]ong  been  gathered  to  her  kindred  dnst.  She  waa  a  woman  of 
singular  talent,  and  in  her  youth  had  possessed  great  personal 
beauty ;  at  eighty  years  of  age,  her  bright  black  eyes  were  undim- 
med,  she  had  not  lost  one  of  her  fine  teeth,  and  her  cheeks  retained 
tiie  bluom  of  the  rose.  TTliat  she  had  been  in  her  earljr  days 
might  be  gathered  fi*om  the  noble  remains  that  time  had  touched 
so  lightly,  that  her  elastic  mind  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  decay. 
In  the  glory  of  her  prime,  duels  had  been  fought  for  her,  and  wise 
men  had  Vied  with  each  other  to  win  from  her  an  approTing 
smile. 

If  the  term  beautiful  could  be  applied  to  an  old  woman,  my 
annt  was  a  beauty  stilL  The  old  lady  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
fact;  and  would  recount  with  great  glee  the  conquests  and 
triumphs  of  her  girlhood.  These  reminiscences  of  bygone  vanity, 
wUck  it  would  ImTe  been  wise  at  her  time  of  life  to  have  buried 
in  oblivion,  I  listened  to  with  little  or  no  intei-eart;  but  her  ghost 
stories  and  traditionary  lore,  her  legends  of  the  wild  and  wonder- 
M,  her  long  catalogue  of  extraordinary  dreams  and  mysterious 
warnings,  always  afforded  me  the  keenest  delight. 

Naturally  of  a  strong  and  v^orous  mind,  my  aunt  did  not 
kerself  believe  in  supernatural  agencies ;  but  they  amused  her, 
and  she  told  these  stories  so  well,  that  she  never  tired  her  auditors. 
It  ie  one  of  these  tales  that  I  am  about  to  relate.  She  had  the 
fiiets  firom  my  grandfather^  who  was  himself  personatlj  acqmdnted 
with  Mr.  Lethwaite,  one  of  the  actors  in  the  drama. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  town  of  Kendal, 
Westmorland,  a  man  of  gigmtic  stature  and  great  strength,  who 
feHowed  the  trade  of  a  butcher.  This  person,  who  was  called 
Wat  Bobinsott,  was  noted  fbr  his  quarrelsome,  ruffianly  disposi- 
tkm,  which  wen  fbr  Inm  the  appellation  of  BnOy  Bobmson,  the 
big  bntdier  of  Kendal.  Foremost  in  all  scenes  of  riot  and  dissi- 
pation, he  was  universally  feared  and  hated. 

This  man  was  very  fend  of  practical  jokes.     But  his  jokes  we® 
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like  himself^  and  originated  in  the  craelty  and  ma£ce  of  his  mind. 
The  pain  he  inflicted  upon  others  afforded  him  the  greatest  plea- 
sure. The  grating  tones  of  his  coarse  brutal  laugh  inflicted  a 
deeper  wound  than  the  most  bitter  of  his  biting  jests. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  benevolent-minded  person  to  give  any 
countenance  to  this  species  of  amusement^  for^  though  the  joke 
may  be  harmless  in  itself^  a  kindly  person  will  derive  no  enter- 
tainment from  anything  that  calls  forth  angry  feelings  in  another. 

There  was  a  very  lonely  cross  country  road  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kendal,  which  formed  a  short  cut  to  the  beautiful  lake  of  Win- 
dermere. The  path  was  rocky  and  narrow,  and  seldom  frequented 
by  any  but  pedestrian  or  equestrian  travellers.  For  some  months 
previous  to  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  this  road  had 
got  the  character  of  being  haunted.  A  hideous  apparition  in  the 
form  of  a  hairy  monster,  with  horns  and  hoofs,  obstructed  the 
passage  of  travellers  through  the  lane,  chasing  them  back  with 
dreadful  bellowings  and  other  diabolical  noises. 

Many  persons  had  been  frightened  into  fits  by  the  spectre;  and 
one  feeble  old  man  had  lost  his  reason,  by  imexpectedly  encono. 
tering  the  demon  in  one  of  the  most  lonely  turnings  on  the  rocky 
road. 

This  frightful  phantom  had  been  seen  by  so  many  respectable 
persons  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  whose  veracity,  from  the  well- 
jLuown  integrity  of  their  characters,  the  most  sceptical  could 
scarcely  doubt,  that  the  public  mind  became  greatly  agitated,  by 
the  nightly  recurrence  of  such  startling  facts.  People  were  no 
longer  laughed  at  for  their  credulity,  in  believing  that  which  so 
many  respectable  witnesses  declared  to  be  true. 

The  Windermere  ghost  became  the  general  theme  of  conversa- 
tion ;  and  the  road  was  abandoned  by  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  tale,  and  could  reach  the  lake  by  a  more  public  thorough- 
fare. 

One  night  a  large  party  had  assembled  in  a  small  public-house 
in  the  suburbs  of  Kendal,  to  drink  their  ale,  and  discuss  the  news 
of  the  day.  These  were  chiefly  farmers  and  sheep-graziers  from  the 
moors  and  fells,  who  had  disposed  of  the  fatlings  of  their  flocks  at 
the  market,  and  were  returning  in  a  body  to  their  lonely  homes 
among  the  hills.  The  centre  of  this  group,  and  a  man  of  no  small 
importance  among  them,  was  the  big  butcher  of  Kendal.  He  had 
been  a  large  purchaser ;  and  the  jolly  yeomen  had  flung  back  a 
few  shillings  from  the  money  they  had  received,  to  furnish  a 
general  treat — ^big  Wat  himself  being  placed  in  the  chair,  as  the 
great  man  of  the  company. 

This  was  an  honour  the  burly  butcher  never  failed  to  abnse. 
As  the  fumes  of  the  ale  began  to  ascend  into  his  head,  he  grew 
loud  and  quarrelsome,  engrossing  all  the  conversation  to  himself, 
while  his  blustering  manner  and  ill-natured  jokes  so  disgusted  his 
companions,  that  one  by  one  they  silently  rose  to  depart,  dreading, 
by  word  or  action,  to  rouse  into  active  operation  the  mischievous 
disposition  of  the  man. 

The  guests  at  the  *'  Holly-Tree''  had  all  dropped  away,  until  the 
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butcher  and  one  young  man,  who  had  been  a  silent  spectator  of 
the  scene,  alone  occupied  the  chimney-comer.  This  person,  who 
was  vastly  superior  in  his  appearance  to  the  men  who  had  lately 
filled  the  table,  was  dressed  in  the  grey  home-spun  cloth  of  the 
country,  and  looked  like  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  the  middle  class. 
To  Robinson  he  was  a  stranger,  and  that  worthy  continued  to  eye 
him  with  a  sinister  glance  of  curiosity  and  inquiry. 

The  landlord  entered  to  throw  on  a  fresh  billet  of  wood,  for  it 
was  winter,  and  the  night  was  very  cold. 

"  Is  the  moon  up,  Lowther  ?  '^  said  the  yeoman,  rising  to  his  feet, 
and  buttoning  his  great-coat  up  to  the  chin.  "  It  is  time  I  was  on 
the  road.'* 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Lethwaite,  she  has  been  up  some  time,  but,  sir,  if  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  would  never  travel  that  road  at  micbight.^' 

"  Why,  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  the  road?  Are  you 
troubled  with  robbers  in  these  parts  1" 

"  No,  sir,  the  road  is  haunted.'*' 

"Haunted!''  exclaimed  the  yeoman,  bursting  into  a  merry 
laugh. 

"Yes,  sir;  haunted,  and  by  the  devil,  sir  I  I  saw  him  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  you  know,  sir,  the  old  saying,  seeing  is  believing." 

"  Humph  !  and  what  was  the  devil  like  ?" 

"  like,  sir  7  why,  nothing  human.  He  was  as  hairy  as  a  buffalo, 
with  huge  white  horns,  a  long  whisking  tail,  and  cloven  feet." 

"  Oh,  ho !  the  old  story.  I  never  saw  the  devil,  and  have  no 
great  wish  to  make  his  acquaintance  to-night ;  but  it  is  not  an  idle 
woman's  tale  that  will  prevent  me  from  taking  the  nearest  road 
home.  Pray  order  your  man  to  saddle  my  horse  quickly,  for  I 
have  overstayed  my  time  already." 

The  landlord  hastened  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  and  Robin- 
son, who  had  been  listening  to  the  yeoman,  with  a  half  sneer, 
now  turning  hastily  round,  addressed  him  abruptly,  and  without 
ceremony, — 

"  You  wish  us  to  think  you  a  very  brave  man,  Mr.  Lethwaite,  if 
that  is  your  name." 

"That  is  to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,"  returned 
Lethwaite,  haughtily,  and  surveying  the  burly  butcher  with  a 
stem  glance ;  "  the  man  who  has  faith  in  himself  cares  little  for 
the  opinion  of  others." 

"  No  offence,"  said  Bobinson,  who  did  not  like  the  fiery  glance 
of  his  companion's  eve ;  "  but  if  you  are  determined  upon  return- 
ing to  Windermere  oy  the  cross  road,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  friend  to 
warn  you  of  your  danger." 

"Danger!  what,  the  idle  tale  I  have  just  heard;  none  but  a 
coward  would  turn  from  his  path  for  a  gossip's  fable.'' 

"  Men  as  brave  as  you  can  be  have  sallied  forth  at  nightfall,  to 
bid  defiance,  as  they  said,  to  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  have 
returned  to  this  hearth  at  midnight  as  pale  as  the  sheeted  dead. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  Kendal,"  cried  the  excited  butcher,  striking 
his  huge  fist  on  the  oak  table,  until  the  glass  upon  it  chattered 
and  rang  again,  "  that  dare  travel  that  road  to-night."  ^         . 
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tij  mu^  lony  to  think  ttiat  the  dewcftudantg  of  tlie  b^  ¥fiailal 
AndieEi  €a&  Impd  degeaecated  into  suck  a  lode  of  geeae/'  and  the 
veoman.  '^I  have  livad  too ioag  among  the  hilLi  to  be  firightraad 
hj  shadows.    My  hone  is  at  the  door ;  good  aiglat,  sir.'' 

^'  Yoa  aie  stark,  stariiig  mad,^  cried  the  butcher^  placing  his 
hnge  person  in  the  doorway,  *^  to  attemjpt  that  road  to-m^t — 
you  mm  return  to  the  'Holly-Tree^  betore  momii^  half  dead 
with  fright.'' 

The  young  man  smUed  incredulously. 

'^  Sir,  do  you  disbdie¥e  2ne  1" 

^'  I  think  yon  ?ery  cieduloas.'' 

''  Fellow,  do  you  take  me  for  a  coward  ?''  cried  the  butdbei;  the 
red  blood  rushing  into  his  bloated  faoe.  '^  Yon  had  better  mind 
what  yon  say.  With  one  bk^w  I  could  annihilate  a  pnnj  chap 
like  you.*' 

'^  Real  courage  cannot  be  tested  by  mere  animal  stroigth,*'  said 
Lethwaite  calndy.  '^  David  was  a  dwarf  to  Goliahi  but  mental 
courage  and  the  fear  of  Ood  conquered  his  gigantic  foe.  I  do 
not  wish  to  quarrel  with  you,  sir.  You  believe  in  ghosts; — I 
do  not.     Good  night/' 

^^Ah!"  quoth  the  butcher,  shaking  Ins  hnge  fist  after  him,  ''the 
Windermere  ghost  shall  panish  you  well  for  your  disbdieL" 

Lethwaite's  loot  was  in  the  stirrup,  when  a  sndden  thoof^t 
seemed  to  strike  him :  ''  I  am  iu>t  afraod  of  ghosts,  Lowther ;  bttt 
I  have  some  money  about  me:  the  Windermere  demon  may  be 
a  poor  devil,  whom  the  love  of  plunder  may  tempt  to  do  a  deed 
of  violence.     It  will  be  as  well  to  examine  the  loading  of  my 


He  returned  with  the  landlord  to  the  house,  and  both  were  not , 
a  little  pleased  to  find  the  butcher  gone.    Lethwaite  oontinned 
diatting  some  time  with  the  landlord. 

''  I  £»  not  like  this  ghost  story  of  yours,"  he  said.  Tf  sndi 
a  spectre  has  really  been  seen,  aepend  upon  it  that  it  is  some 
deep  contrivance  to  hide  a  wcnrse  danger.  I  wish,  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  that  I  may  be  lucky  enough  to  foil  in  with  the 
ghost." 

'*  Ah !  Mr.  Lethwaite,  sir,  you  are  only  tempting  Fiovidenoe 
wh^x  you  talk  in  that  careless  way.  The  ghost  is  a  real  ghoat ; 
for,  though  it  has  frightened  many,  and  myself  among  the  rest,  I 
never  heurd  of  any  person  being  robbed.  Old  Dodson,  the  lame 
beggar,  lost  his  senses;  but  then  he  was  always  a  half-witted 
creature,  and  a  man's  reason  is  not  his  money.  Did  I  not  aee 
the  horrid  thing  myself— I,  who,  Grod  forgive  me !  had  made  game 
of  it,  and  those  who  believed  in  it,  just  as  you  do  at  this  moment 
— ^I  saw  thennonster  with  my  own  eyes;  and  how  I  escaped  from 
it  I  never  could  tdL  I  ran  so  fost  that  I  never  felt  the  gronnd 
under  my  feet,  while  it  pursued  me  with  the  most  frightful  ydls. 
I  kept  my  bed  for  a  w^  aftar,  and  have  taken  good  care  neier 
to  tiead  that  road  by  night  again." 

''It  is  strange!"  said  Lethwaite,  musing;  ''some  tmth  must  be 
mingled  with  tiiis  fontastic  error !  What  time  of  night  does  this 
spectre  generally  appear  ?  "  Dig,i,ed  by  Coogle 


^'It  kas  been  MO&a  at  all  hooFi,  &gm,  tmi]igl^  vm^  the  cngr 
itmu  of  day.  It  was  alioiit  niae  o'dodc  in  Idie  exnmmg  -viioi  it 
:a|ppeai»d  to  me.  It  is  sear  dewa  mow,  flic  Yoa  will  juit  neaoh 
that  black,  crooked  turning  ia  the  road,  whidi  wiadi  nooad  the 
&ot  of  the  hiUp  by  midmght  That  londy  i^uit  m  the  demon's 
JvFOorite  hasst.'' 

"I  know  the  plaoe/'  and  Le&waite.  ''Tes,  ^iiia  a  foghtCkl 
.flooiBj  apot,  with  tieef  baikke^  and  high  rocks  #n  cither  aide. 
Dark  akaoat  at  noon-day^  but  domUy  dari^  Ml  noon  of  rnkf^^^ 

Then^  whistling  an  old  border  aong;  to  Joeep  op  hk  eoacage, 
the  yeoman  daabed  tiie  qpurs  into  his  fine  hone^  «ad  rode  off  at  a 
^pnek  pace;  and  in  a  £ew  minotea  was  ont  of  sight.  The  landloid 
listened  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  dticikiiig  of  his  hinrae's  hoofii^ 
^tiikin^  against  the  froaen  ground,  and,  thinkia^  ham  a  eonfcmndad 
fool,  closed  the  door,  and  went  to  bed. 

Lethwaite  sped  nerrily  along.  The  moon  shone  bright  and 
high  abo^e  him  in  the  cloudless  sky^  and  the  sharp  odd  wintry 
wind  whistled  in  lus  hair,  and  chilled  his  manly  cheek.  An  hovr'a 
ridi^  hrou^  him  to  the  brow  of  the  steep  eiooked  hill,  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  farourite  haunt  of  the  ghost. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill,  the  road  took  an  abmpt  turn,  mad  tlse 
Jugh  rooks  pnojectiiag  on  either  side  hid  the  open  space,  and 
presented  to  the  traveller  the  appearance  of  a  huge  cavern,  until 
ne  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ^en,  when  die  delouon  vanished. 
Stunted  holly-trees  had  sprung  up  amovig  the  erevioes  of  the 
nooks,  and  their  dose  dark  foliage  ^aat  a  sepulchral  gkiom  into 
the  deep  hollow  bdow. 

'^  It  is  an  ugly  spot,**  thought  Lethwaite,  as  he  ehecked  his  horse 

^to  tread  at  footfall  the  steep  descent.     ^^  Murder  may  haire  been 

committed  hene  in  the  olden  time,  but  pooh,  pooh,  there  are  no 

wadi  things  as  ghosts;  but  if  ever  there  was  a  spot  more  capabfe 

oC  inspiring  such  a  dread  than  another,  it  is  surely  Hub" 

The  side  of  the  road  to  his  left  was  in  deep  shadow.  The  very 
tsgiiit  of  darkness  seemed  to  brood  oTer  the  gloomy  recess,  while 
tiie  moon  gilded  with  a  wan  and  spectral  liight  the  opposite 
wall  of  rock.  LedLwaite,  in  ^ite  of  his  boasted  courage,  felt  a 
aadden  chill  creep  tfarou^  him  as  he  approached  the  awful  spot. 

^^God  of  heaven  !^'  he  murmured,  in  a  tone  below  his  bieath, 
^  what  ean  that  be  ?^^  as  a  horrid  shape  slowly  and  distinctly  rose 
before  him,  aaid  became  stationary  in  the  centre  of  his  patfi. 

It  was  not  the  form  of  a  man^  and  eeitainly  it  wmb  not  a  beast, 
bat  appeared  a  shoeking  compound  of  both.  Imagine  a  creatune 
upwards  of  six  feet  higI^  covered  with  shaggy  black  hair,  the  head 
that  of  a  buU,  with  hugc^  white,  widely-esLtended  homa.  The 
ainewy  bans  anns  of  a  man  extended  above  this  ghastly  head, 
grasping  a  burning  brand,  which  emitted  a  thin  doud  of  pale  Uue 
amoke.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  was  so  enveloped  in  ahade^ 
that  it  only  presented  a  dark  undefined  shapdess  mass. 

L€^waite,  who  had  never  expeeted  to  behold  a  real  edition  of 
ihe  Windermere  ghost,  felt  his  hair  stiien,  and  his  teeth  slightly 
chatter,  as  he  suddenly  reined  in  his  horse,  and  foroed  hiinsdf  to 
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look  steadily  upon  the  ghastly  phantom.  The  horse  possessing 
less  self-reliance  than  his  master,  plunged,  snorted,  and  reared, 
as  with  a  hideous  yell  the  apparition  advauced,  brandishing  his 
fiery  weapon  in  a  threatening  manner. 

"  Steady,  boy — steady/'  cried  his  master,  in  a  soothing  tone, 
shamed  out  of  his  own  fears  by  the  terror  of  bis  steed.  ''If  this 
be  the  devil,  stand  still,  and  let  thy  master  face  him  like  a  man.'' 

Reassured  by  the  well-known  voice,  and  the  caress  of  the  well- 
known  hand,  the  noble  animal  did  as  he  was  commanded ;  but  he 
shook  and  shivered  in  every  limb. 

Lethwaite  had  by  this  time  drawn  a  pistol  from  his  belt ;  and 
riding  towards  the  spectre,  he  cried  out  in  a  stem  voice,  "  Miser- 
able impostor!  throw  off  your  disguise,  or  you  are  a  dead  man; 
for,  by  the  Otod  that  made  me,  I  will  see  if  your  boay  is  proof 
against  a  leaden  ball!'' 

A  wild  unearthly  yell  was  the  only  answer  he  got  to  his  threat; 
and  the  demon  was  now  within  ten  paces  of  his  horse.  The  sharp 
report  of  Lethwaite's  pistol  woke  up  all  the  lonely  echoes  of  the 
place,  and  the  huge  hairy  monster  fell  heavily  to  the  earth  with  a 
smothered  curse;  and  the  yeoman,  yielding  for  a  moment  to 
uncontrollable  fear,  turned  the  head  of  his  terrified  steed,  and 
never  slackened  his  speed  till  he  reached  the  door  of  the  public- 
house. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  breathless  suspense,  his  loud  hurried 
knock  was  answered  by  the  landlord,  who,  thrusting  his  head  ont 
of  the  garret  window,  demanded,  in  no  very  gentle  tone,  the  cause 
of  such  an  unseasonable  attack  upon  his  door. 

''  It  is  I,  Lowther — it  is  Richard  Lethwaite;  get  up  and  let  me 
in  directly." 

"  Ah,  ah !  I  thought  how  it  would  end,"  said  the  landlord,  as 
he  descended  to  unbar  the  door;  and  he  called  up  the  groom  to 
relieve  his  guest  of  his  tired  horse. 

"  The  ghost  has  driven  you  back  faster  than  you  went.  This 
is  to  disbelieve  the  word  of  honest  folks.  Why,  man,  what  have 
you  seen  ? — you  look  like  one  just  risen  from  the  dead." 

"  I  fear  I  have  sent  one  to  dwell  with  the  dead  a  little  before 
his  time,"  said  Lethwaite,  drinking  off  the  glass  of  brandy- 
proffered  to  him  by  his  host,  at  a  draught.  ''  I  have  shot  the 
ghost — whether  man  or  devil,  it  was  not  proof  against  powder  and 
balL  I  am  more  distressed  at  this  event  than  if  I  had  encoun- 
tered all  the  hosts  of  hell,  with  Satan  himself  to  back  them.  Call 
up  your  people;  for  I  can  no  longer  go  alone  to  that  infernal 
spot — and  let  us  examine  and  identify  the  corpse." 

It  was  daylight  before  Lowther  could  persuade  any  of  his  ser- 
vants or  neighbours  to  accompany  him  and  Mr.  Lethwaite  to  the 
lane.  They  believed  that  the  latter  had  seen  the  ghost;  but  as 
to  killing  it,  that  was  a  sort  of  waking  night-mare — something  too 
incredible  even  for  the  supernatural  wonders  of  a  dream. 

Many  were  the  questions  put  to  Lethwaite  by  the  little  band  of 
men ;  but  he  walked  on  silently  and  thoughtfully,  without  speak- 
ing a  word  to  any. 
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*'  Why  did  you  not  call  up  the  big  butcher,  Lowther  ?'*  said  one 
of  the  party.  ''  In  any  case  of  danger  that  man  is  a  host  in 
himself/* 

'*  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  his  courage/'  said  Lowther,  drily. 
"  He  is  a  great  bully,  and  these  wordy  men  are  all  froth ;  they 
make  a  great  noise,  but  are  very  slow  in  action.  If  Mr.  Lethwaite 
has  killed  the  ghost,  big  Wat  would  be  of  small  service  to  us,  as 
the  danger  is  already  past.'* 

*'  Killed  the  ghost  /*'  said  the  first  speaker,  with  a  sneer :  ''  who 
ever  heard  of  mortal  man  killing  a  ghost  ? — it  is  not  in  flesh  and 
blood  to  do  that.'' 

"  But  suppose  the  ghost  was  a  man,'*  said  Lethwaite — "  sup- 
pose that  it  was  the  big  butcher  of  Kendal  himself.'' 

'^  Now,  Gt>d  forbid  !"  said  several  voices  at  once :  "  the  man  is 
a  devil,  but  not  bad  enough  to  turn  ghost." 
•    "  We  shall  soon  know,"  said  Lethwaite ;   "  at  the  bottom  of 
this  hill  the  riddle  will  be  solved." 

They  had  now  reached  the  brow  of  the  steep  hill.  The  sun  was 
just  rising  above  the  distant  mountains;  and  his  first  beams 
glanced  upon  the  tree-tops,  without  penetrating  the  gloomy  recess 
which  still  lay  buried  in  dense  shadow. 

Slowly,  and  with  evident  signs  of  fear,  the  little  party  wound 
down  the  hill.  One  man  tried  to  hum  a  tune,  another  to  whistle ; 
while  a  third  talked  very  loudly  about  his  own  courage — in  reality, 
possessing  very  little; — but  all  endeavoured  to  dissipate  the  fear  to 
which  they  involuntarily  became  the  prey,  as  they  approached  the 
dreaded  spot. 

Lethwaite,  who  had  lingered  behind,  now  walked  briskly  for- 
ward and  headed  the  party.  A  dark,  indistinct  mass  lay  huddled 
up  in  the  centre  of  the  narrow  road.  All  drew  back :  Lethwaite 
stepped  up  to  it  and  remained  stationary,  beckoning  with  his  hand 
for  the  others  to  advance.  They  did  so ;  but  what  was  the  surprise 
aqd  astonishment  of  all,  to  find,  in  the  supposed  spectre,  the  dead 
and  bleeding  form  of  Wat  Robinson,  wrapped  up  in  the  hide  of  a 
bull ;  his  naked  arms  bare,  and  a  dub  smeared  with  phosphorus 
still  grasped  in  his  stiffened  hand. 

''  He  deserved  his  death,"  said  Lowther,  looking  down  upon  his 
ghastly  corpse.  "  It  was  a  cruel  thing  of  him  to  adopt  this 
hideous  disguise,  in  order  to  frighten  his  friends  and  neighbours." 

"  It  was  just  Uke  the  man,"  said  another :  "  he  was  so  full  of 
spite  and  malice,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  others  happy." 

"  He  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for  his  folly,"  said  Lethwaite. 
'^  His  melancholy  fate  should  be  a  solemn  warning  to  all  persons 
who  engage  in  such  wicked  jokes.  Come,  my  friends,  let  us  cany 
him  hence;  I  am  sorry  that  he  got  his  death  by  my  hand." 


YOL.  ZXXT.  H   H 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  JEMIU. 

HOW  SHE  SAILED  OVER  THE  BLACK  SEA,  AND  HOW  8HB  BLEW 
UP   AT   SINOPK.     AN   EPISODE   OF  THE   PKESENT  WAK« 

CHAPTER  n. 

Glory  to  diose  who  live  !  How  well  she  sailed,  Kod  bow  bril- 
liantly she  blew  up  at  Sinope — honour  to  those  who  fidl !  Scarcely 
had  the  winter's  smi  shed  his  rays  on  these  fedrest  realms  erf*  earth, 
than  half  Sta\nboul  pours  out  to  sit  on  the  shores,  and  gaze  at  oar 
tiny  vessel.  Hassan  had  lied  so  actively  and  generally  of  her 
exploits,  that  the  report  of  them  had  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
city :  the  idle  came,  therefore,  to  gaze  and  smoke  their  morning 
pipes  on  the  shores  of  the  Golden  Horn,  the  young  bloods  and 
dandies  of  Estamboul,  because  it  was  the  thing  to  do,  lor  fimhion 
has  her  votaries  and  followers  even  in  the  tribes  of  the  fidthfbl ; 
the  working  people  came,  because  it  was  better  fun  sitting  idle 
looking  set  anything,  than  working ;  some  came  in  hand  fide  t» 
see  the  vessel,  proud  of  the  craft  that  they  believed  had  done  such 
wonders — ^rvomen  came  down  and  sat  gazing  at  us,  their  bi%lit 
eyes  but  faindy  shrouded  by  the  transparent  and  becomng  yasii* 
mac ;  wives  brought  their  children,  maids  sat  and  tkougm  of 
lovers  away  at  the  war.    At  noon  the  vessel  being  all  to  rigbs^  I 

JuDed  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  paid  my  respects  to  the  Capitaa 
^asha  in  command ;  he  was  about  to  go  to  the  Bab  £1  AiJi,  or 
grand  council,  and  ordered  me  to  attend  him ;  on  the  way  he 
made  me  sit  by  his  side  aiul  detail  the  events  of  our  cruise.  Mj 
manner  evidently  won  on  him,  for  he  spoke  frankly  on  mavj 
subjects,  above  all  addng  my  opinion  on  points  of  importance^ 
and  receiving  the  answers  with  attention.  Arrived  at  the  Seraglio^ 
for  the  Pasha  landed  within  its  outer  enclosure,  a  privilege  he 
enjoyed  from  his  relationship  to  the  Sultan — I  was  ordered  to 
wait,  and  retired  to  one  of  the  ante-rooms  without  the  Sublime 
Porte,  joining  the  Kailibs,  secretaries  of  the  various  officers  now 
at  the  CouncU;  here  we  smoked  chibouks,  talked  of  the  war,  and 
sipped  coffee  from  the  public  kitchen  of  the  Padishah.  My  com- 
panions the  Ealibs  were  Christians,  and  therefore  talked  over  the 
war  in  an  impartial  way,  in  &ct  they  were  well  content  either  that 
things  should  remain  as  they  were,  <»r  that  the  Massuff  should  walk 
into  the  Holy  City,  and  pitch  the  Turk  over  the  Bosphoma.  One 
thing  they  all  agreed  in,  that  the  troubles  of  Islam  were  the  peace  of 
the  Christian,  and  that  the  more  the  Franks  bullied  the  former,  the 
better  it  was  for  the  latter.  At  last  I  was  summoned  to  the  Coun- 
cil by  one  of  the  Chiaoushs,  or  constables  of  the  palace,  and 
ushered  to  the  door,  across  which  hung  a  Persian  carpet ;  this  the 
attendant  lifted,  opening  but  a  comer  through  \^ch  I  had  to 
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•loop  low  to  pan;  a  slight  I  rather  dianked  the  feHow  for,  as  it 
eoaMed  me  t»  eyade  a  prostration  I  should  otherwise  have  bees 
conpeDed  to  make,  for  the  gloom  of  the  room  made  my  entry 
j^ypcarasthevsualserrilcobeiMiee.  HaTiag  recoy  cred  my  perpen* 
dicvhr;  and  my  eye  beooming  accostomed  lo  the  Mght,  I  touched 
my  head,  breast,  and  mouth,  bowing  with  all  vespect  as  I  sunreyed 
ihe  scene ;  the  room  was  kige  and  low,  wamBOOted  with  paneh 
of  dark  wood,  but  little  refiered  wiib  gBded  scroH  work,  a&d  the 
ceiliBg  carred  with  simple  but  handsome  aiabesqae.  In  one  comer 
was  a  huge  canopy  resembling  an  antique  mur-poet  bed,  the 
supporting  pillars  richly  carved  and  gilt;  on  the  platform  lay 
qn^ad  a  pile  of  flie  handsomest  carpets,  with  cushions  of  dama^ 
around.  Round  the  side  of  the  room  was  stretched  a  long  £van 
level  with  the  groond,  with  cushions  against  the  wall ;  on  this  sat 
the  highest  functionaries  of  the  Empire,  and  in  the  comer  next 
the  Thaukth  of  the  Sidtan,  the  renowned  M ehemet  Keshcid,  the 
Premier  of  Turkey.  To  features  singularly  pleasing,  he  joined  a 
Toice,  sweetness  itself,  and  the  well-modulated  tones  with  which  he 
pronomKed  his  beautifiilly  harmonioas  language,  completed  a 
charm  it  needed  not  his  exaked  station  to  coi^irm. 

^  IQHMh  Grdding,  Sefai  Gelding !  (welcome,  most  welcome  !)*  he 
cried,  and  the  crowd  around,  sittiDg  on  the  floor,  echoed  the  cry, 
glad  to  copy  the  words  of  the  fiiTouied  of  the  Pa&hah. 

**  Thou  hast  done  well,  and  the  Council  thank  lliee  ;  the  eye  of 
the  Padshah  is  on  thee,  and  he  will  reward  those  who  serve 
uprightly.** 

^  I  am  your  servant,  my  best  energies  are  yours,  my  life  itself, 
if  your  service  reouires  it.** 

**  SCaferaBah  !  (God  forbid !)  live,  O  Capitain,  and  do  good  to 
fliy  Hie.  And  now  let  Aj  mouth  speak  truth,  bend  thy  head  to 
wisdom,  and  let  ns  hear  &y  mind.    Listen.* 

^  The  troth  is  the  jewel  of  man,  the  bright  eye  of  his  Maker,^ 
I  replied  (quoting  a  text  written  on  the  scroll  round  the  room  on 
the  part  before  me),  ^  truth  is  the  pure  water  of  Paradise.** 

**  Allah  ray  olsum !  (May  €rod  receive  you),*^  cried  the  Cadi 
Asker,  noted  for  his  perversion  of  the  jewel  spoken  of. 

**  Sfaookier  Allah !  (may  Grod  reward  you),"  cried  the  lower 
ranks,  *'  Afriert  olsnm  P* 

^  Chabouk,  chabouk  (quickly,  quickly),  come  let  him  speak.* 

^  Can  the  fleet,  O  Capitain,  the  fleet  of  the  Pkdishah,  take  the 
sea  against  the  Moscoff?** 

^'No,0  Pasha." 

*'  No  !  curses  on  no  **  (said  the  hot-headed  war  party). 

^  Your  sailors  can  die,  your  fleet  sink,  but  it  cannot  meet  the 
Moscoff  fleet** 

**  How  then  are  we  to  see  the  sea  shut  before  ub>  and  omr  distant 
armies  starve,  how  ?  speak.** 

^  I  am  unfit,  O  Pasha,  to  advise ;  I  am  yomg  ta  your  servicoi 
•sit  those  who  are  older  and  of  more  experienoe.** 

^  No,  speak ;  report  says  tbou  att  old  in  war,  a  lion  \n  battle,  a 
tiger  in  wis<km,  and  speak  tarth:  go  on,  iqieak,  and  fear  t^^'^qqI^ 
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'^  May  I  deserve  your  praise !  may  God  curse  me  so  I  do  not 
deserve  it !  I  would  then  humbly  say,  collect  your  fleet ;  let  all 
its  strength  united  escort  the  succours  needed,  wherever  required  ; 
do  not  separate  one  vessel ;  the  chances  are  great  against  Russia 
having  a  force  assembled  to  oppose  it,  and  any  smaller  force  will 
be  captured  by  it,  and  so  much  gained,  and  if  (which  God  forbid) 
the  whole  fleet  of  the  Czar  should  attack  it,  then  they  are  brave 
men,  know  how  to  fight,  and  must  learn  to  die/' 

''  Aferin !  (it  is  well.)  Succour  must  be  sent  to  the  East,  to 
Batoun,  and  to  Schamyl  Beg ;  would  you  send  the  whole  fleet  to 
do  this  ?" 

"  The  whole,  every  vessel  fit  for  sea, — and  give  no  orders  to 
ihem^  save  to  prepare  to  sail,  till  they  have  weighed  their  anchors.^ 

^^  And  now  hast  thou  aught  else  to  say,  to  propose,  canst  thou 
thmk  of  aught  that  will  hurt  the  dog  who  worries  us  ?" 

**  I  have,  Oh  great  man  !  thought  of  such,  and  will  speak  it  to 
thy  private  ear." 

^'  Well,  retire  and  wait." 

My  friends  outside  devoured  me  with  questions,  "how?** — 
"why?"— "what?"— ^^ when? ''—to  all  of  which  I  responded  in 
their  own  flowery  way, — '*  prosperity," — "  victory," — ^**  conquest,*' 
— "hope," — ^** certainty," — and  every  other  pleasant  word. 

My  summons  was  not  long  delayed,  ana  I  again  entered  the 
room  of  the  Council,  now  cleared  of  the  crowd  of  inferior  func- 
tionaries and  attendants,  who  had  thronged  it  before.  Eight  of 
the  highest  officials  were  crowding  round  a  tandour,  which  the 
keen  weather  rendered  necessary,  in  spite  of  furred  pelisses,  and 
long  flowing  robes.  The  welcome,  never  omitted  by  the  cour- 
teous, well-bred  Turks,  was  duly  repeated,  and  by  me  thankfully 
acknowledged, — thankfully,  I  say,  for  I  felt  that  Uiey  appreciated 
my  services,  and  I  knew  diat  it  was  then  something  to  surmount 
their  prejudices,  and  overcome  their  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  a 
foreigner.  Nor,  could  I  but  feel  grateful  that  they  had  forgotten 
my  steady  denial  to  turn  from  my  faith, — nay,  perhaps,  I  thought 
they  respected  and  relied  on  me  the  more  for  my  constancy  and 
refusal. 

^'  And  now,  Capitain,  speak  out, — thy  words  shall  have  consi- 
deration,— thy  plan  shall  be  weighed,— speak  and  say." 

With  a  gesture  of  respect  I  approached  the  spot  where  they 
sat,  and  opened  before  them  the  map  of  Europe  and  Turkey ;  the 
Sheek  Ul-Islam  slided  back  from  it,  for  he  deemed  it  a  mere  work 
of  magic ;  the  others,  however,  knew  it  well,  its  purport,  and  its 
merits. 

"The  Islam,  and  may  God  give  them  victory!  are  now  in 
strength  along  the  Danube,  and  the  Great  Omer  holds  its  key, 
which,  report  says,  he  will  not  yield.  The  Russians  are  probably, 
so  vexed  at  the  position  he  has  assumed,  so  strong  in  his  fiice> 
that  they  are  pressing  to  the  front,  and  we  may  fairiy  conjecture, 
never  dream  of  danger  behind;  thus,  probably,  their  whole  force 
would  be  found  near  the  Upper  Danube,  save  their  reserve  at 
Odessa.    If  Omer  makes  demonstration  at  Kidafat^^d  the  geoe- 
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Tals  at  Palanka,  Tahora,  Newpol,  Sistora,  Tashtuck,  and  Silistria, 
offer,  as  the  military  term  goes,  at  their  several  points,  the 
Russians  will  hare  ample  employment  for  their  forces,  nay 
even  may  bring  np  their  reserves,  and  weaken  their  left  at  Ga* 
latz  and  Usir,  to  resist  their  foe.  Simultaneous  with  this,  let 
eight  or  ten  steamers  of  light  draft,  each  towing  a  vessel  or  two, 
filled  with  troops  drawn  from  in  and  about  Stamboul,  steam  for 
the  Edrillis,  what  Franks  call  the  St.  George  mouth  of  the  Bayak. 
See,  the  troops  of  Islam  must  cover  their  approach  from  the 
island  opposite  Galatz,  Teni,  and  the  bank  next  Torltehan,  if  for- 
tune and  the  will  of  God  favour,  the  vessels  must  push  up  the 
Sereth,  and  thus  cut  the  line  of  communication  of  the  Russians, 
who  to  re-establish  it,  will  have  either  to  retire  their  left  alto- 
gether, and  so  allow  the  passage  of  the  Lower  Danube  to  our 
troops,  and  a  junction  effected  with  the  steam-force,  their  cam- 
paign will  be  lost ;  or  else,  to  advance  their  reserves  with  dubious 
profl]>ect  of  success;  meanwhile,  the  force  near  the  Danube,  with- 
out supplies,  menaced  front,  flank,  and  rear,  will  be  an  easy  prey. 
Failing  this,  the  force  of  steamers  may  return,  or  remain  in  the 
xirer  operating  as  needs  best.*^ 

'*  Boyak,  dackhi  Bayak — Chok  eyu,  Chok  eyu ! "  cried  all  at 
once, — ^^  It  is  good,  it  is  good  V^  The  sound  of  their  voices  had 
scarce  died  away,  when  the  words  were  repeated  in  a  low  musical 
tone  from  beneath  the  canopy ;  at  the  sound  every  member  of  the 
Council  bowed  to  the  ground,  recognising  the  presence  of  their 
Sovereign.  I  bowed  to  the  dark  comer  with  the  rest,  and  we  all 
remained  in  our  positions  of  obeisance  until  the  same  voice  en- 
joined us  to  resume  our  former  attitudes.  I  will  confess  to  much 
curiosity  in  regard  to  royalty — not*  a  servile  feeling  of  idolatry, 
nor  one  of  veneration,  but  really  and  simply  one  of  curiosity. 
In  fact,  I  look  at  such  persons  with  the  same  eye  as  I  should  have 
regarded  Apis,  had  I  lived  in  the  days  of  Menolhes.  Keeping, 
then,  my  face  bent,  I  calmly  surveyed  this  specimen  from  beneath 
my  drooped  eyebrows.  A  despot  would  have  excited  far  difie- 
rent  emotions,  and  I  should  have  gazed  perhaps  with  awe  on 
such  power  and  command ;  but  here  was  a  poor  royally,  bom  to  a 
very  false  position,  and  hardly  the  man  to  extricate  himself,  in- 
heriting from  a  father  whom  it  was  impossible  almost  to  follow  suc- 
cessfully ;  for  he  had  begun  great  changes  in  such  a  manner  that 
none  but  himself  could  carry  them  out — by  royal  right  deprived 
of  ail  education,  Abdul  Medjid,  the  slave  of  the  Magnificent,  had 
been  brought  from  the  Seraglio  to  sit  on  an  iron  throne  stuffed 
with  thoms.  All  weakness,  kindliness,  and  goodness  himself,  he 
had  to  rule  those  who,  naturally  savages,  had  had  their  fierce  Asi- 
atic natures  thrust  violently  into  European  garbs ;  bullied  from 
without,  betrayed  firom  within — from  my  soul  I  felt  for  the  pale, 
mournful  man  who  sat  before  me,*and  tmly  he  seemed  more  formed 
to  weep  like  a  woman  than  defend  like  a  man.  Anxiety  and  wrong 
had  now  given  to  his  countenance  an  expression  of  deep  depres- 
sion ;  and  I  fancied  that  already  a  foreboding  of  ill,  defeat,  and 
death,  had  stamped  itself  on  his  mind — he  seemed  to  camr  with. 
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hm  ih»  naftresaioH  of  lii»  owb  fidlyaad  die  doHniciiMcrf'  kit  bif^ 
«0iiled  race.  With  a  sigk  be  thanked  »e  for  my  plan^  aad  saidk 
•heuld  haife  hi»  weig^eat  cooaUlenitkn;  and  added,  ^if  iiiapat 
m  tfibct)  thoa  ahak  lead  it:  wik  Ihoa  pfomiBe  aucceaa?  ** 

^^  Sacceta,  inightjr  Bovercdgn,  ia  of  God  akiiie.  I  wil  do  aH  to 
doniBand  it,  and  to  Bierit  your  applanae.'^ 

^'Foc  thj  past  servicea^  I  thai:Ji  thee;  thoa  haat  well  and  trdljr 
done.  I  aee  tfaj  aword  is  gone — take  d^ia,  for  thorn  deserreat  the 
beat  steel  ia  my  empire,  and  will  use  it.  Yet,  no :  I  will  not  gire 
thee  aword  or  blade^£ur,  far  would  I  cather  see  them  sheathed  or 
tamed  to  aicklea — no,  wear  this ;  Abdul  Mec^,  the  slave  of  God, 
pveteotfl  ity  tbaakfiil  fbr  jour  aid.** 

He  rose  and  retired,  kai^ing  me  on  aij  knees  befixe  his  coach, 
grasping  the  /eweUed  nechan  be  had  givem  me  fiom  Us  own  breasa. 
The  kind  aLd  firank  coBgratnlations  of  the  rest  aroused  me 
ham  my  dream,  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet  with  an  oath  to  setre  ami. 
die  for  such  a  prince.  A  few  matters  of  detail  finished  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  while  still  early  in  the  afternoon,  I  found  mysdf  waader- 
ing  through  the  streets,  without  object  or  eauployment  until  sun- 
set, when  I  had  promised  to  dine  with  the  adauial  at  Uie  fiaif«B 
SeraL 

My  dress,  the  uniform  of  the  navy,  my  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  customs  <^  the  people,  and  tae  regular  old-^LshioBed 
Turkish  (targe  that  accompanied  me,— enabled  me  to  pass  in  aU 
things  for  a  Turk,  and,  therefore,  to  mingle  among  thcdu  without 
remark  or  gine  on  their  part ;  nor  to  meet  the  words  of  diadain 
and  contempt  with  which  all,  but  the  moat  inteUigent,  iMCt  i 
foreigners  and  strangers. 

Passing  carelessly  along,  on  my  road  to  the  Fanar,  I  readied 
the  door  of  the  Suliemaneye  Mosque,  that  beantifiil  recoVd  of  the 
palmiest  days  of  th^Ottoman  empire.  The  approach  was  thronged 
with  people;  among  whom  were  many  bent  on  prayer.  The  pre- 
ae&t  crisis  has  refreshed,  without  doubt,  the  faith  of  the  Moalema; 
a  mingling  of  them  with  other  races  and  people  for  many  yeaca 
had  broken  down  the  wall  of  separation.  Ceasing  to  be  a  pecuhar 
people,  apart  and  dominant,  the  natives  of  Stamboul  had  lost  naek 
of  that  pious  exclusiveness,  the  peculiar  feature  of  their  faith  ; 
they  had  seen  and  mixed  with  others,  and  had  been  compelled  to 
allow  an  equality.  All  this  was  a  peae^ul  work,  gradiully  pro- 
gressing; the  small  edge  of  the  wedge  had  been  introduced,  and 
not  feeling  sensibly  the  pressure  of  its  action,  (hey  were  becoming 
changed.  But  now  again  they  are  aroused— awakened:  the  cry 
is  again  among  the  multitude  for  Islam  against  the  Christtan,  aad 
they  believe  ti^ey  now  suffer  for  a  decay  of  faith  they  before  wero 
not  aware  of;  and  now  the  mosques  aie  crowded,  and  the  ak 
resounds  with  prayer  and  devotion.  I  entered  with  the  rest,  aad 
seating  myself  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  once  supporting  the  statna 
of  the  Virgin,  surveyed  the  scene. 

What  terms  or  words  can  do  jostioe  to  the  hnslding  ?  It 
18  not  its  size  or  proportion—it  is  not  its  wodraumsh^  or  style — 
these  details  are  absorbed  in  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  Hena 
all  the  beauties  of  every  era  seem  met  to  charm  the  beholder. 
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and,  ia  die  yeifectioa  of  the  fesolt^  we  tsace  the  in^NfOTeneiit 
in  «B  arts  asd  tiiaeB.  Hie  mighty  eonoeption  of  St  Sophia  is 
^pedded  here  to  Eastern  beauty,  aod  the  splendour  of  die  Greek 
is  coiabiiied  wilh  the  matchless  lightaiess  and  elegance  of  the 
Saimceo :  se^  when  two  races  wed^  the  offispriag  ckua  the  best 
qualities  of  both,  each  hansher  poiat  soAened  by  the  iniiniQa 
of  the  othtt^s  90od;  and  now  the  cry  arose,  ^^  There  is  no  God 
but  God."  Mighty  truth !  the  beauty  of  earth  faded  froaa  before 
me,  as  I  cast  up  my  gase,  and  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
traced  by  the  pen  of  truth,  ^^  God  is  the  light  of  hearen  aod  of 
cmrth.'' 

Thioogh  the  Fanar,  the  Greek  capital  of  the  East,  how  difiereat 
M  BBce  ace  those  Greeks  from  the  Moslems.  No  wonder  that  the  one 
should  conquer,  yet  never  sabdue  the  othar.  Yes ;  their  very  natures 
make  them  indoraitable,  yet  those  natures  will  equally  prevent 
their  ev^  being  firee.  Possessed  of  every  quality,  ana  each  ia 
axtreme,  they  are  ^ery thing  by  turns,  yet  nothing  long;  equally 
despots,  slave  or  free ;  splendid  in  speech,  while  meanest  in  action; 
great  in  action,  while  silent  as  night;  generous,  mean,  brav% 
cowarAy,  there  is  nothing  they  are  not,  yet  little  that  tbey  ever 
are.  Once  a  Greek  always  a  Greek,  no  matter  whether  Botzhares 
or  Philos  the  Betrayer. 

I  saontered  into  the  great  coflbe-house,  wh^re  newspapers, 
wriit^i  in  the  laaguage  of  Homer,  with  not  a  little  of  his  poetry, 
were  plentiful  enough.  A  stranger  could  tell  this  was  no  Moslem 
hannt;  here  all  was  notae,  vociferation,  and  gesture.  A  Moslem 
aays  less  in  his  whole  life  than  one  of  these  people  in  an  hour. 
In  tone  they  weace  not  subdued  by  the  aspect  of  the  times,  at  least; 
bat  then  a  Greek  speaks  always.  Generally,  one  may  judge  when 
a  people  feel  deeply,  by^their  silence  and  their  air ;  but  here  not  so ; 
all  was  as  ever,  and  money  and  liquor  seemed  to  employ  their 
thoughts  more  iban  Turk  or  Russ.  Nor,  for  myself  do  I  believe 
that  any  care  very  much  which  gains  or  rules ;  tbey  wisely  con- 
sider the  two  governments  about  equally  buidensotne,  and  the 
Moslems,  perhaps,  as  a  weaker  hold,  is  less  pressing,  and  allows 
mote  scope  for  a  free  and  Greek  future. 

It  was  agreeable  to  pass  from  the  n<Hse  and  iiime  to  the  cemetery 
beyond.  Stietching  from  the  old  walls  of  Constantiae,  they  lay 
bathed  in  a  waste  of  sunlit  beauty — none  were  there  save  the  dead 
and  mys^ — the  tall  cypress  groves  piercing  the  sky,  memorialising 
heaven  for  those  who  slept  beneath.  And  care  ye  now,  ye  dead, 
for  this  oar  home  ? — Know  ye  ? — foel  ye  now  ?  "  Oh !  great  and 
awfnl  mystery,  the  knowledge  we  must  die  to  learn.*'  Say,  then, 
ye  brave,  ye  wise,  ye  loving,  resting  hcare,  shall  ye,  too  mourn, 
when  the  load  trump  sounds  and  bids  Islam  be  gone  ?  Shall  you 
feel  lonely  and  deserted  when  your  present  race  embsfk  across 
those  waters  j  Will  the  martial  music  wake  yon,  as  with  mi^ity 
pomp  the  Conqueror  approaches?  I  frmcy  not:  as  the  cypress 
will  fleoTMih  beneath  the  eagle  or  the  bear,  so  will  you  rest,  nor 
care  though  worlds  and  nations  totter  to  the  ground — thy  spirits 
gone^  absorbed,  reborn,  are  still  in  active  vigorous  life — the  for- 
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gotten  du8t  here  but  rots  uncared — a  memento  that  we  too  most 
change.  And  where  will  the  exile^s  grave  be  spread?  Beneadi 
the  earthy  our  common  mother's  breast,  or  in  the  ocean,  what 
matter — ^better  that  no  friends  should  mourn,  or  sufiering  home 
ones  sicken  over  the  scene.  Away  such  thoughts — I  feel  no  death 
•^all,  all  within  is  active,  gushing  life :  this  arm  can  wield  the 
mightiest  sword— there's  life  and  hope  in  eveiy  muscle. 

The  Admiral's  house:  my  servants  joined  me  outside,  and,  at 
their  head,  I  walked  up  to  the  poor,  mean  entrance,  which  dis- 
armed levies  by  asserting  poverty.  The  Capitan  Pasha  was, 
probably,  as  wealthy  as  any  Pasha  in  Stamboul ;  but,  by  a  most 
judicious  display  of  poverty,  he  always  seemed  striving  to  keep  op 
appearances.  Often  generous,  he  seemed  to  deplore  his  inability 
to  be  so ;  more  frequently  profuse  in  oflfers,  he  always  contrived  to 
get  all  the  credit  for  them,  though  they  invariably  failed  of  fulfil- 
ment— charitably,  as  if  he  acted  to  his  own  great  sacrifice,  as  not 
able  to  a£ford  it,  his  assistance  to  the  Porte  in  the  present  crisis  has 
not  much  enriched  the  treasury,  nor  impoverished  him ;  but  he  is 
my  friend,  and  I  am  going  to  eat  his  dinner.  May  it  be  good, 
Backallam !  Having  duly  passed  the  outer  court,  I  ascended  to 
the  sabamlik,  preceded  by  the  attendants ;  a  Eailib  going  out  as  I 
entered,  made  me  a  sign  of  rage:  in  which  state,  therefore,  I 
expected  to  find  my  host.  Nor  was  I  mistaken;  for,  as  I  ap- 
proached, he  shouted  from  the  shiltek  on  which  he  was  seated, 
**  God  has  left  us ;  luck  and  fortune  have  turned  from  us.  May  He 
visit  the  allies;  the  black  spirit  of  Eblis  has  sent  us !"  Having 
thus,  as  it  were,  blown  off  his  steam,  he  expressed  his  resignatkm 
to  the  Divine  will,  proclaimed  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  and  sainted 
me  courteously,  by  pointing  to  the  seat,  or  the  divan,  by  his  side. 
He  then  related,  that  my  advice  had  been  duly  weighed  and  pro- 
nounced excellent ;  and  that  it  had  been  determined  to  send  the 
whole  fleet  to  carry  stores  to  the  army  in  Asia  on  the  frontier,  and 
also  to  proceed  afterwards  and  land  stores  for  the  Circassians.  The 
officers  had  been  asked^  and  all  commended  the  measure ;  there- 
fore it  was  resolved  on — ^when,  lo !  forth  came  an  Elche,  always 
called  where  he  came  from  the  great  friend  of  Turkey,  and  forbade 
the  measure.  Our  fleet,  he  add^,  returns  west  if  the  Turkish  ships 
sails.  Vainly  it  was  urged,  that  such  was  no  friendly  conduct;  in 
vain  the  danger,  the  folly,  the  madness  of  dispatching  small  de- 
tachments was  suggested;  nothing  could  change  the  resolve  of  the 
Giaour,  nor  induce  him  to  alter  his  determination — a  portion  only 
of  the  fleet  might  sail ;  and  the  appeals  of  reason  were  met  by 
shrugs  and  silence.  I  told  the  Pasha  the  fable  of  the  ape  and  the 
two  cats,  and  several  others,  before  dinner  was  served, — apposite 
to  the  occasion,  except  that  the  kind  friend  called  in  to  befriend 
poor  Islam  seemed  inclined  to  eat  her  up,  instead  of  taking  slice 
and  slice  fairly  from  both  parties.  But  dinner  must  come — at 
least,  let  us  hope  it  will; — it  did,  and  we  ate,  we  ate,  until  we  had 
finished;  and  then  came  pillafi*;  and  then — thanks  be  unto  him  ! 
— we  were  full,  and  returned  to  the  divan;  and  so  passed  the 
hours  till  I  rose  and  retired.     My  servants  clustered  roanjd  me. 
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and  the  usual  Baebsish — a  sad  tax  on  our  poor  pay — ^having 
appeased  the  hungry  maws  of  the  great  man^s  hangers-on,  we 
lighted  our  lanthoms,  and  started  on  our  return  to  the  vessel. 

The  boat  had  been  ordered  to  meet  me  at  the  Fenerk,  in  the 
Fauar;  so  we  walked  along  the  street  which  lines  the  shore  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  Here  and  there  some  noble  trees  threw  a  deep 
shadow  orer  the  path,  else  alight  from  the  brilliant  moon,  which 
shone  bravely  through  the  clear  frosty  night ;  the  servants  chased 
the  ^dogs  away,  who  barked  as  they  approached,  and  the  heavy 
KonnlMish  of  theTchokadeeswho  accompanied  me,  fell  stingingly 
on  their  backs,  the  fellows  comparing  them  to  Russians  and  Eng^ 
lish  as  they  lashed  them  from  the  way.  I  had  dropped  rather  be- 
hind, thinking  of  many  things,  certainly  not  of  my  road,  so  did 
not  notice  that  the  lanthom  and  cortege  were  some  way  before  me. 
Not  wishing  to  incur  the  resentment  of  the  incensed  dogs,  I  had 
just  begun  to  step  out,  when,  passing  beneath  the  shade  from 
a  tree  overhead,  a  woman,  dressed  as  a  Massalghee,  sprang  out 
in  my  way  and  seized  my  sword-belt  with  her  hand,  exclaiming, 
^  A  boon,  a  boon !  saviour  of  Islam,  friend  of  the  mighty  V  My 
intercourse  with  these  wretches  had  been  pretty  extensive  during 
former  sojourns  at  Stamboul,  so  I  thought  it  merely  a  call  on  my. 
attention  to  ioin  in  some  love  intrigue,  and  being  in  no  humour 
for  such,  put  her  hand  away  and  commending  her  to  good,  prepared 
lo  pass  on;  seeing  my  intention,  she  redoubled  her  hold  and  stood  . 
firm.  "  Loose  me,  fair  dame,  and  you  shall  have  your  reward." 
**  Reward !"  she  cried !  "  No,  I  bring  you  a  request,  nor  want 
your  reward:  Afi,  they  say,  is  mad;  is  it  true,  do  you  know?'* 
Now  the  Doctor  and  myself  had  discovered  that  Afi  was  a  girl, 
after  his  return  to  the  ship,  and  had  kept  the  secret,  not  wish- 
ing to  bring  scandal  on  ourselves,  for  Moslems  are  singularly 
touchy  about  females,  and,  whatever  the  cause  that  brought  Afi 
on  board  under  such  a  disguise,  she  would  have,  probably,  fared 
badly  had  it  been  discovered  what  she  was ;  we  had  not  subse- 
quently revealed  it;  nor  did  Afi,  who  had  continued  in  a  dejected, 
hal£idiot  state,  know  that  she  had  been  discovered ;  here,  then, 
was  a  solution,  for  I  now  saw  this  was  the  woman  who,  in  different 
guise,  had  committed  him,  or  rather  her,  to  my  care.  The  Doctor 
and  myself,  like  philosophers,  had  left  the  solution  to  Time  the 
developer. 

^'  YaSittAfi  is  well,  and  will  soon  be  a  man  worthy  of  his  country." 

"  It  is  well,"  she  replied ;  "  I  am  satisfied,"  and  she  loosed  her 
hold,  turning  away. 

Surely  she  was  not  going  to  leave  me,  and  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  I  was  before;  well,  I  must  take  the  initiative. 

**  You  are  not  going,"  I  said ;  "  you  must  keep  with,  me,  and  go 
to  the  Cadi  of  the  quarter,  you  know  for  why  ?" 

"God  forbid P^  she  replied,  "  I  have  nothing  of  the  Cadi.''' 

**  You  know  what  Afi  is,  he  will  make  you  explain  why  you 
brought  a ,  such  are  not  allowed  on  board.'' 

"  Eh  Wallah,  Afi  is  as  pure  as  day." 

**  Stay;  one  word,  and  I  will  let  you  go— say  why  you  did  it" 
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'^  Acbmet,'' siw  repfied,  "^  Mtch  Afi^  aai  vaich  Ackn<' 
she  was  off  into  a  bj-atreet 

I  poshed  on,  with  diawm  sword,  Wflkiiig  baek  Ihe  daffK  i 
tiie  boat,  Ae  abifx,  afod  fell  asleep,  saji^  Afi,  Achiaet,  love,  love  ; 
tine,  tine  devdoper—faov  heoy  that  phgrsic  of  idbo  CtpitM 
Pasha's  sits  on  my  stoasach — it  was  n  nfe  acnztare ;  the  hnaadj 
dieae  fellows  boj  is  never  good,  and  the  <ymadtj  terribfe-Hane^ 
time,  the  carer !  Grood  n^t — I  dept. 

My  first  idea  on  awaldsig  waa  of  Afi,  aad  I  leaolved  to  smuimiiw 
both  her  and  Achmet  before  me^  aad  nprimanding  theat  botb, 
send  them<m  board  the  flag-dnp.  Intkis  amid  I  arose,  and  faasviiig 
^bressed,  weot  <»  deck ;  the  motniag^s  wsBhiDg  was  not  JuJahod,  ao 
I  retbred  to  mjcabki  till  the  <piarter-doek  was  dried  and  fit  to  walk 
upon.  I  was  hardly  seated  befioro  Aii  brought  aas  asy  nargefll^ 
fiv  I  do  indulge  in  that  cleanest  of  asodes  of  smokiag,  and  as  she 
handed  it  me,  there  was  sach  a  tweet,  resigned,  subdued  expies* 
sion  in  her  &ce,  one  that  seemed  so  to  deasand  kindBcas,  aod  hmg 
to  rest  and  cUng  anywhere,  that  I  Fowed,  come  what  migk^  I 
would  do  all  I  could  to  assist  the  lorers,  and  puffing  nxy  pip^  I 
again  committBd  the  affiedr  to  Time,  the  developer. 

The  Doctor  soon  came  into  the  cabin,  for,  fellow  ChristiaBS,  we 
xsAherhung  together,  and  I  then  told  him  of  what  I  had  heasd 
about  Afi,  omtttiDg  only  the  name  of  die  swain.    But  the  man  had 
.  goeBsod  it  long  ago,  ai»d,  with  Ms  usual  taciturni^,  had  kept  it  to 
himself:  he  described  the  process  by  which  he  had  anrred  at  tfaia 
conclusion  thus : — She  must  have  come  on  board  for  some  cause; 
I  judged  it  was  for  no  particular  love  of  fighting  of  course,  it  coaikd 
not,  th^i,  be  for  anything  else  but  either  to  aroid  some  peivon  oa 
shore,  or  to  be  near  somebody  on  board.    The  former  thesis  I  va- 
jected  at  once,  as  she  selected  this  diip  especiaUy,  so  it  was  to  j<Mn 
somebody  on  board,  be  near  them,  see  diem,  bear  them,  attoid 
them  if  wounded,  and  some  other  romantic  abominatioii  womea 
think  o£     Why,  foncy  a  lorer  with  his  bead  done  up  in  plaster;  I 
could  never  look  at  him  again !    Then  next  who  k  mi^t  be ; 
myself  ?  but  I  found  out  it  was  not;  how  ?  I  asked— gave  hear  ptlls, 
of  coume,  and  sweet  draughts— what  do  you  think?    Well,  I  next 
fancied  it  was  you,  and  rather  hated  you  for  it ;  £dt  initated  mt 
the  way  you  eat,  sat,  walked,  looted,  but  no;   I  abased  yott 
roundly  before  her,  and  she  only  defended  you.     WeU,  1  thoa 
guessed  through  all  die  officers  by  seniocity,  exeept  Hassan.    I 
knew  his  blade  slave-girl  was  the  only  creature  that  orer  loved 
him,  and  the  rod  alone  developed  that  attachment.     At  last  I 
named  Achmet,  abusing  him  as  I  had  done  all  die  rest ;  dme  it 
was,  face,  neck,  very  o^p,  scarlet,  and  die  broke  my  beat  medi- 
cine-glass in  the  fit  of  rage.    I  kalf>expected  she  woidd  have 
flown  at  me  ;  but  no,  she  oidy  cried  and  said^  that  I  had  hnrt  her, 
and  that  my  physic  did  not  agree  with  her.    There  I  joined  issue, 
and  brought  on  a  very  singular  fit  of,  ^^  Thank  you.  Doctor,  I  must 
go  on  deck !    Adio/' 
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AKD    WHO   LOST  AND   WHO    WON  IT. 

Bt  SMIBLE7  BfiOOES, 
Aimwm  ov  '^Mw  yiolst  jui»  aim  ovreit.*' 

CHAPTCB  XXXVn. 

THE   ACTEB8S*S   FAKSWELL   SUPPER. 

Thb  Earl  of  Bookbmj  made  about  as  litOe  of  a  scene  witb  his 
newly-found  dan^itar  as  might  bare  been  expected*  She  visited 
iiim  in  a  most  imenviable  state  of  trepidation,  ia  Acheron  Squave, 
and  he  talked  to  her  in  a  Tery  paternal  manner,  tibe  chief  points  of 
his  address  being  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  her,  that  she  had 
better  take  some  chocolate,  that  there  was  no  news  in  the  papers, 
that  be  would  send  her  an  opera-box  for  an  earlj  night,  and  that 
she  had  better  remain  in  her  present  abode  for  a  few  days,  undlhe 
had  made  some  arrangements  for  her  fotore  lesidenoe.  And  he 
g^Lre  her  a  twenty-ponnd  note,  which  before  she  went  away  he 
thon^tfiilly  transmuted  into  sovereigns,  that  she  mig^  be  spaiod 
the  trouble  of  procuriBg  change,  and  this  showed  t^t  he  had  a 
father^s  heart  after  all.  And  so  Miss  Livingstone  (for  the  Earl 
omitted  to  inform  her  what  her  name  was  to  be,  and,  courageous 
as  die  was,  and  much  as  she  desired  to  question  him,  she  literally 
•dared  not)  departed  in  a  curious  state  of  uncertainty^  as  to  her 
fiiture  fortunes. 

One  thing,  however,  she  resolved  upon,  and  that  was  to  take  her 
father's  gift  to  her  fnoad  Paul  Cheqnerbent,  ami  insist  upott  Us 
borrowing  it  of  her  towards  payment  of  his  diebts.  But  when  she 
arrived  at  the  spongiiig-house,dbe  found  that  Paalhadbeen  freed  the 
idg^  before.  Cadyon  had  kept  his  word,  aad  the  manager  having 
honourably  paid  for  the  pky,  the  price,  backed  by  Mr.  Keiber's 
mrtftd  mana^emex^,  had  obtained  Mr.  Cbeqoerbent's  release  fiom 
his  creditors'  gripe*  Perhaps  Angela  was  a  Httle  disappointed, 
and  wished  that  he  had  been  detained  one  day  kmger  that  he  might 
faaive  accepted  her  little  oStnmg. 

Her  next  thought  was,  in  accordance  with  the  hospitable  prompt- 
ings for  which  her  professkm  is  remarkshie,  to  close  hor  theaftiieal 
<»reer  by  a  great  sapper.  To  this  she  had  designed  to  invite  all 
the  better  mcMhers  g€  the  company  to  which  flfae  belonged,  and 
to  add  a  varie^  of  private  friends,  andiors  who  had  written  for 
her,  ciities  who  had  been  kind  to  hev,  and  other  acqauntances  for 
whom  her  good-nature  established  ckinM  to  her  gratitade,  but 
daims  winch  the  wodd  usually  thinks  sight  enoogfa.    But  apoa 
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sammoning  Paul,  and  mendoning  this  notable  design  to  him,  he 
looked  grave. 

He  procured  the  abandonment  of  the  greater  portion  of  her  hos* 
pitable  project.  He  prevailed  upon  her  to  see,  or  at  least  to  admit, 
that  theatrical  friendships  were  all  very  well  while  you  moved  among 
theatrical  people,  but  that  they  were  founded  upon  the  sandiest 
ground,  and  shifted  with  every  theatrical  earthquake.  That  really 
such  friendships  were  good  for  very  little,  and  certainly  it  was  not 
worth  her  while,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  a  set  of  people  he  hoped 
she  would  never  see  again  (except  from  her  private  box),  to  run  the 
risk  of  annoying  Lord  Rookbury.  Now  that  she  had  been  declared 
his  daughter,  it  was  quite  absurd  for  her  to  think  of  giving  a  party 
to  a  body  of  her  inferiors.  The  Earl  would  as  soon  think  of  her 
inviting  the  pit  and  gallery.  So  Angy,  with  a  sigh,  tore  up  all  her 
little  invitations,  and  compromised  with  Paul  for  about  a  dozen, 
who  were  to  meet  on  the  next  Sunday  evening. 

Carlyon,  who  at  the  Earl's  request  had  visited  her,  took  very 
much  the  same  ground  as  Paul,  though  for  somewhat  less  excla- 
sive  reasons.  For  himself,  he  had,  as  we  shall  see,  grave  matters 
in  hand,  and  was  obliged  to  decline  her  invitation,  but  he  reintro- 
duced Paul  to  some  idle  young  men,  with  whom  the  latter  had  a 
slight,  and  Carlyon  an  intimate  acquaintance,  and  Mr.  Chequer- 
bent,  in  order  to  give  the  party  an  aristocratic  tone,  invited  them 
to  the  festivity.  There  was  Horace  Lynford,  in  the  first  plac^ 
and  they  set  forth  to  call  upon  Horace. 

Horace  Lynford  deserves  a  word  for  himself  and  for  his  home. 
His  chambers  were  in  the  Adelphi,  and  were  furnished  in  a  style 
which  set  classification  at  defiance.  They  combined,  however, 
the  picturesque  with  the  comfortable,  and  while  the  body  is  at 
ease,  and  the  eye  is  amused,  it  is  not  difficult  to  forgive  many  of> 
fences  against  congruity.  There  was  an  outer  room,  beyond  which 
neither  twdesmen,  grave  relatives,  nor  other  orderly  people  erer 
penetrated,  and  this  apartment  was  supplied  with  a  heavy  leather- 
covered  table,  on  which  was  a  huge  inkstand.  The  walls  were 
painted  in  oak,  bearing  here  and  there  an  aged  and  formal  portrait 
print,  and  upon  the  mantelpiece  was  a  little  black  bust  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  -Except  a  book-case,  the  glass  doors  of  which  were 
lined  with  green  moreen,  and  which  might  have  contained  books 
(though  it  did  not,  but  bottles),  and  except  four  or  five  large  old- 
fashioned  chairs,  each  the  surviving  representative  of  a  different 
family,  the  scantily-carpeted  room  held  nothing  which  the  broker- 
like pen  of  the  modem  novelist  (whose yoti^^  is  the  substitution  of 
inventories  for  invention)  could  catalogue  for  the  edification  of  his 
imaginative  patrons.  To  the  hints  of  such  members  of  the  respec- 
table classes  we  have  mentioned,  as  *'  supposed  that  Mr.  Lynford 
had  another  room,'*  that  truth-loving  gentleman,  with  a  movement 
of  his  head  towards  a  door  opposite  to  that  of  entrance^  would 
reply,  in  a  light  and  hasty  manner,  "  bedroom,  of  course." 

Doubtless  there  was  a  bedroom  beyond  the  door  thus  indicated, 
but  there  was  a  room  between,  infinitely  more  worthy  of  note.  For 
there  Mr.  Lynford  had  inserted  faint  sunshine-coloured   glass 
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in  his  windows,  and  made  arrangements  for  flowers  before  thenk 
for  winter,  and  outside  for  summer.  He  had  erected  double 
doors,  covered  with  red  baize,  which  closed  to  a  miracle,  and  pre- 
Tented  a  sound  from  reaching  the  outer  court  of  the  Gentiles,  as 
he  termed  the  exterior  room.  He  had  fixed  a  stove,  which,  being 
placed  low,  and  being  environed  by  polished  reflectors,  would 
warm  the  apartment  instead  of  the  chimney,  as  usual,  and  before 
which  a  sturdy,  but  very  short  and  widely-perforated  fender  acted 
simply  as  a  luxurious  footstool,  not  as  a  screen.  The  walls  were 
of  rich  crimson,  but  one  saw  very  little  of  them;  what  with 
pictures,  and  gilded  brackets  supporting  little  statues,  and  exqui- 
site plasters  from  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  apocryphal  restora- 
tions of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  miniatures  of  ladies 
Mr.  Lynford  admired  in  private,  and  lithographs  of  ladies  admired 
by  Mr.  Lynford  and  the  public ;  and  Cerberus  likenesses  of  Charles 
the  First  (offering  his  countenance  three  ways  at  once,  after  the 
political  fashion  of  the  original),  and  bold  Crerman  engravings 
from  the  old  masters,  and  a  sword  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, perhaps  that  with  which  he  pinked  Lord  Shrewsbury — and 
a  fiamily  of  daggers  assembled  in  a  murderous  star,  some  of  the 
blades  poisoned ;  and  a  Turkish  matchlock  which  either  had  or 
bad  not  belonged  to  Lord  Byron  (Lynford  was  not  exactly  sure 
which) ;  and  a  whole  row  of  china  pipes,  with  faces  of  flat  pretti- 
ness  enamelled  on  them,  and  affectionate  inscriptions  from  the- 
donors,  students  of  Heidelburg  and  Bonn ;  and  a  whole  swarm 
of  tiny  gems  and  good-for-nothing-nesses,  inserted  wherever  a 
cranny  afforded  an  advantageous  opening. 

A  couple  of  huge  chintz-covered  sofas,  of  mammoth  dimensions, 
and  four  or  five  chairs  of  all  shades  of  laziness,  from  the  low- 
seated,  long-backed  prie  Dieu  to  the  luxurious  reading-chair,  with 
its  easel  and  lamp  annexed,  and  its  sliding  scale  of  declination, 
which  enabled  you  to  approach  the  logic  of  Bishop  Butler  full 
front,  or  to  slink  away  backwards  from  the  sophistries  of  the  luckless 
Archdeacon  of  the  Straw-sceptre,  with  several  varieties  of  footstool 
and  hassock,  completed  that  department  of  the  furniture  of  the 
man  who  •*  meant  to  read."  Very  well-filled  ebony  bookshelves, 
where,  at  no  rare  intervals,  there  appeared  the  yellow-paper  covers 
of  foreign  literature,  occupied  an  ample  space ;  and  the  colossal 
table,  carved  in  gothic  work,  presented  a  carelessly  mingled  col- 
lection of  reviews,  caricatures,  vaudevilles^  and  newspapers. 
A  magnificent  Angola  cat,  w4th  a  face  of  angelic  gentleness, 
and  a  tail  of  diabolical  size,  lay  basking  in  the  sunshine,  which 
the  outside  venetian-shutters,  partially  closed,  allowed  to  fall  in  a 
single  warm  lake^  upon  the  soft  carpet. 

The  "  reading  man "  himself,  Mr.  Horace  Lynford,  was  about 
thirty,  but  looked  somewhat  younger,  thanks  to  a  fresh  complexion 
and  a  light  manner.  His  features,  not  marked  enough  for  masculine 
beauty,  were  regular  and  pleasing,  and,  despite  an  occasional  affec- 
tation of  sententiottsness,  his  habitual  cheerfulness  was  no  small  ele- 
ment of  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  among  his  own  set.  Out  of  this 
and  where  it  pleased  him  to  assume  great  airs  of  inscrutabilitVj^he  waa 
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fittle  likedy  and  less  appreci«AecL  Bmt  Horace  Lynford  waa  a  good- 
hearted  aoid  not  ualayoarable  meiiDeh  of  llie  yomig  men  of  Ua 
Older.  He  bod  been  liiglilj  edneated,  and  fired  upon  aa  iadfr- 
peodeot  incoMe,  but  haA  a  vagiie  netioB  that  he  was  gooig  to 
piepfre  hnwetf  ibr  soiae  profecnion  or  other — ^perhaps  for  the 
chttwfa,  for  be  alwaja  Uked  sacred  snsie— ^lerhaps  for  suigerj,  as 
be  bad  a  taste  for  seeing  operations  under  diloiofona — but  he  did 
not  know  nmch  abmt  Us  intentions. 

Upon  ike  present  occasion^  the  ^readtag-fnan/*  in  an  exceed- 
inglj  haodsoMO  dsessiag-goffn  and  lady-worked  dippers,  was 
making  out  the  hits  in  a  vumdevtik  which  was  to  be  perfosnml 
that  erening  at  the  8t.  James's  Theatre.  He  was  expediting  tbe 
process  bydie  aid  of  a  cigar,  and,  for  his  greater  ease  and  comfort, 
bad  kid  hiiaself  mpon  his  back  on  one  of  the  sofiui,  so  sear  tibe 
end  that  his  legs,  which  he  had  elerated  vpon  the  raised  end, 
bent  at  the  knees,  and  hung  over.  Three  or  four  men,  of  neazty^ 
hu  own  age,  were  lying  about  in  Tarious  commodiotis  comecs, 
reading  whaterer  happened  to  attract  them,  and  enlightening  one 
aao^r  wifth  occasional  criticisms  on  llieir  studies,  and  oa  the 
world  at  large. 

^'  Is  that  good  for  anything,  Horace?^  demanded  Mr.  Mavtin 
Foley,  one  of  the  Coonsel,  a  Tery  tall,  thin  person,  who  consideied 
bhnself  aristocTa(ic-k>oking,  becaose  he  had  a  great  nose  and 
a  bald  head,  and  was  ^'  in  the  Treasury." 

^  Yes,*^  returned  the  recumbent  ^reading' man.'  ^It  ataais 
smart  enough.  At  least  I  see  Dejazet  is  to  blow  tobacco-smoke 
out  at  her  nose  and  ears,  while  she 's  swinging  in  a  hammock.*' 

^  Good,"  said  Charley  Mylne,  a  young  gentleman  attached  to 
one  of  the  Embassies*  He  was  an  exceedingly  clerer  peraotty 
who  saw  throiq;h  the  game  of  most  people  so  well  that  it  made 
him  indifferent  about  ^ying  Ins  own, — so  stupider  men  won  the 
stakes  of  life,  while  be  lounged  round  its  tables,  uttering  sarcasms. 
^^  Good — that 's  epigrammatic,  very.  I  shall  go  and  ask  Mitchell 
for  a  box." 

''Stop,"  said  Ljmford,  ''I  think  here's  someddng  inceirect: 
give  us  a  dictionary,  somd^y." 

^  Read  it  out,"  said  two  or  three  Toices. 

*^  Stay, until  I  see  whether  it's  fit  for  your  minds,"  said  Horace. 
''No,  I  see,  I  misonderstood  a  bit  of  argot.  All  right;  it's  qaite 
moral.     I  soppose  I  needn't  read  it" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Charley  Myhie,  slowly.  "I  tUnk  I 
sbonld  wish  to  hear  yon  read  anything  moral.  Yon  'd  be  sv^  to 
lay  the  emphasis  wrongly,  as  Garrick  and  Griflford  did  when 
Johnson  defied  them  to  repeat  the  ninth  commandment." 

^  Which  you  are  breaking  by  such  an  accusation.  I  hav«  got 
St  Angnstine,  and  a  whole  lot  of  the  Falhers  on  that  lower  shd^ 
and  a  set  of  St  Chrysostom  is  being  bound  for  me,  ctaie,"  said 
Horace. 

''  And  I'll  bet  you  half-a-csown  you  donit  know  wbo  St.  Cbry- 
sostom  was,"  said  Mylne. 

^He  helped  to  write  the  payer-book,!  know  O^^"  said  ib. 
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Fcdej,  umbkag  in  vith  bit  litenurjr  aid.  *'  I  saw  his  name  stuck  to 
something  in  it,  the  day  I  gare  my  sister  away.  So  he  moat 
have  liv^ — let  ^s  see — in  the  time  of  one  of  the  Edwards  or 
Henries." 

^  We  mast  really  get  you  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
Record  Office^  Foley,^  said  Mylne,  drily  ^  ^^our  historical  preci- 
sion  is  something  wonderful.  Your  tobacco  is  excellent^  Lynford ; 
where  did  you  get  it  I — of  a  sailor  who  had  also  smuggled  hand- 
kerchiefc?" 

Tbe  entnmce  of  Carlyon  and  Paul  Chequerbent  afforded  an 
agreeable  diversion  to  the  young  men,  and  when  the  object  of  the 
visit  was  nientioned,  it  was  receired  with  acclamation.  Carlyon 
had  agreed  with  Paul  that  if  Angela  wo«ld  give  her  supper,  the 
best  way  would  be  to  have  a  few  men  who  would  keep  the  affair  in 
tolerable  order,  and  who  were  sufficiently  men  of  tbe  world  to 
forget  the  whole  business  afterwards,  if  requested  so  to  do.  The 
Treasury  gentleman,  who  thought  he  spoke  well,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Carlyon,  and  made  quite  a  Parliamentary  reference  to 
his  honourable  friend  who  was  associated  with  him  in  the  measure 
before  them,  and  the  rote  was  carried  unanimously,  with  an  apology 
from  Charley  Mylne  for  the  inaudibility  of  such  of  the  mover's 
language  as  could  not  be  heard,  and  the  want  of  neatness  in  such 
as  could. 

The  supper  was  duly  eaten.  Paul  took  the  chair,  Wyvem, 
and  Lynford,  and  Mylne  being  spread  around  the  table.  There 
was  an  author,  Mr.  Curd,  who  had  several  times  taken  Angela's 
measure  very  accurately,  for  his  pieces,  and  exclaimed  loudly 
against  her  secession  from  the  stage,  but  declared  that  he  should 
now  go  into  a  convent,  as  had  long  been  his  strong  desire,  and 
devote  tbe  rest  of  his  liie  to  repenting  his  jpieces  and  other  sins. 
Anna  Ford  came,  and  took  erery  opportumty  of  attracting  atten- 
tion to  her  white  hands.  Baby  Waring  came,  and  pretended  to  be 
very  much  Texed  at  various  allu^ons  to  a  dear  but  absent  friend, 
but  in  reality  felt  complimented,  as  everybody  saw.  A  few  other 
lady  members  of  the  company  appeared,  including  Mrs.  Boddle, 
who  came  to  play  propriety  and  keep  everybody  quiet,  which  she  did 
by  oat-taUdng  and  out-drinking  everybody  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  evening,  and  afterwards  snoring  beyond  all  cure  from  salts, 
aascasms,  or  shaking.  But  theie  was  little  need  of  any  exhorta- 
tions from  her,  for  the  ladies  were  all  singularly  decorous.  Indeed^ 
Anna  Ford,  whose  grief  was  very  great  at  the  prospect  of  losing  a 
triumphant  rival,  deemed  it  her  duty  to  be  sentimental,  and  several 
times  attracted  aittention  to  her  beaudful  white  hands,  by  dashing 
away  therewith  what  were  not  believed  to  be  tears.  There  was  much 
talking  and  laughter,  and  stories  were  told,  true  and  false,  of  every- 
body who  was  not  present,  and  of  some  who  were — vile  puns  were 
committed  with  impunity — andjetu:  de  mot  of  a  better  order  were 
flung  to  no  dull  audience.  The  supper  proceeded  merrily,,  and 
even  Mr.  Curd  declared  that  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
Angda's  taking  leaive  of  the  stage  every  Saturday  night. 

<'  We  expect  a  better  thing  than  that  from  you,  Cucd,^  said 
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Martin  Foley.    "  Come,  be  brilliant.     Remember,  Wyrem,  and 
Mjlne,  and  myself  are  present  to  listen.'' 

"  Do  you  think,  then,"  said  Curd,  "  that,  like  charcoal  in  oxygen, 
one  only  becomes  brilliant  in  a  bad  atmosphere." 

"  Yes,  that's  more  like  smartness,"  said  Charley  Mylne,  coolly. 
**  Be  encouraged,  Curd,  you  may  be  witty  yet.** 

"  You  have  already  thrown  aside  the  seal  I  gare  you,  Miss  Li- 
vingstone,  I  observe.  Your  note  to  me  was  sealed  with  an  unpar- 
donable device." 

**  But  the  note  was  as  civil  as  usual,  I  suppose,"  intemi|ited 
Curd. 

^^  In  spite  of  the  seal.  Sealum^  non  anifnam,  mutai :  if  yon 
understand  that,  Mylne." 

**  I  don't,"  said  Mylne ;  "  b\it  Anna  Ford  thinks  it's  something 
improper,  and  begs  you  will  explain  it." 

**  On  !  I  'm  sure,"  cried  Anna,  colouring,  "  I " 

^^  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  answer  the  man  in  the  gallery  made  to 
EUiston,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Boddle,  suddenly. 

"  A  great  many  times,"  said  Lynford.  "  Tell  it  again,  Mrs. 
Boddle ;  you  tell  it  so  nicely,  and  we  all  like  it." 

"  But,  perhaps,  there 's  somebody  here  that  hasn't  heard  it,'* 
said  the  undaunted  Mrs.  Boddle.  ^^  You  see,  Elliston  had  raised 
the  prices  to  the  boxes  and  the  gallery  during  the  race^week  at 
Gloucester." 

"  You  said  Shrewsbury  last  time,''  said  Mylne. 

"  And  York  the  time  before,"  said  Curd.  "  I  won't  play,  if  you 
don't  play  fair." 

*'  So  there  was  a  riot,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Boddle ;  "  and  EDiston 
had  to  come  forward  and  apologise." 

**  Did  he  do  it  as  Phosphor  did  one  night,"  said  Horace,  "  and 
tell  the  house— what  did  you  say,  Charley  ?— that  they  did  not 
seem  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  them  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Boddle ;  **  he  was  very  polite.  There  was  a 
man  in  the  gallery " 

*^  Ah  !"  said  Charley  Mylne,  ''  that  is  what  has  been  weighing 
on  my  mind,  and  preventing  me  from  sleeping  of  a  night  I  be^ 
your  pardon  for  interruptinjg  you,  Mrs.  Boddle ;  but  was  that  man 
marked  with  the  small-pox  ? " 

"  In  the  gallery,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Boddle,  **  who  had  been  the 
noisiest  person  present,  disturbing  everybodv  near  him." 

"  The  Boddle  of  the  gallery,  in  fact,"  said  Curd. 

'^  To  him  Elliston  looked  up.  ^  I  '11  speak  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  presently,'  says  Elliston ;  *  but,  first,  I  '11  have  a  word 
with  you.  What  do  you  cry  Old  Prices  for  ?  I  have  not  altered 
the  price  to  the  gallery,  so  the  grievance  is  nothing  to  you,  sir. 
Of  what  do  you  complain,  sir,  eh  ?'^' 

**  A  very  good  story,"  said  Charley  Mylne.  **Tell  us  an- 
other." 

**  *  Of  what  do  you  complain,  sir  ?'  says  Elliston.  *  Of  your 
infernal  avarice,'  says  the  man ;  *for  if  you  hadn't  riz  the  price  to 
the  pit,  I'd  be  sitting  there  instead  of  here.'    So  hctJiad  bim,  yon 
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seeJ*  And  Mrs.  Boddle  emptied  anotlier  glass  of  its  charopaigne, 
and  everybody  applauded. 

^^  Before  Mrs.  Boddle  tells  us  that  story  again,  as  we  all  hope 
and  believe  she  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  by-and-by/'  said 
Charley  Mylne,  rising,  "  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two.  We  all 
know  that  this  is  the  last  occasion  upon  which  we  are  likely  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Livingstone's  company  among  us.  We 
all,  also,  know  the  happy  circumstance  which  will  occasion  so 
much  unhappiness  to  us,  while  it  places  her,  a  few  years  sooner 
than  her  talents  would  have  done,  in  a  position  of  affluence.  And 
we  all  know  how  dear  she  is,  and  why,  to  everybody  here.  A 
speech  could  therefore  tell  nobody  anything,  and  would  be  out  of 
place  and  formal.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  thing  we  can  say 
is,  *  God  bless  her."* 

Many  a  more  eloquent  speech  has  called  up  far  less  feeling  in 
reply.  Angy  rose  hastily  after  each  guest  had  greeted  her,  and 
she  thought  she  could  answer  them.  But  she  looked  right  and 
left,  and  the  full  heart  ran  over.  She  could  only  cry — and  they 
bad  their  answer.  And  while  Horace  whispered  a  few  words  to 
her,  everybody,  with  the  good-natured  intention  of  not  observing 
her  sensations,  dashed  off  in  full  talk. 

"  Charley,'*  shouted  Martin  Foley,  "  your  oratonr  reminds  me  of 
what  some  wretched  French  preacher  said  of  Bourdaloue,  *  // 
prichefart  hien^  et  moi  bienforC  " 

"  So  it  ought  to  remind  you,"  said  Mylne,  with  his  usual  com- 
posure, "only  I  never  heard  you  try  at  all.  Begin 'now,  and  tell 
OS  something  about  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It 's  an  interesting 
passage  in  history,  you  know." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  your  wife,  Mr.  Mylne,"  said  Anna  Ford, 
earnestly. 

"  I  'm  so  sorry,  dear,"  said  Charles  Mylne,  "  for  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  proposing  to  you  this  very  evening.    Why  ?" 

"  Because  you  laugh  at  everybody  so." 

"  My  love,  I  should  have  very  little  to  laugh  about,  after  you 
bad  married  me.  Don't  refuse  me  on  that  account,  don't.  What's 
that  Paul  there  drawing  on  the  table  with  the  wine  you  have 
spilt?" 

"  Why,  it's  a  gibbet,"  said  Foley.  **  Can't  you  leave  your  law- 
stndies  at  home  when  you  come  out  to  supper  ?" 

"  An  omen,  perhaps,"  said  Paul,  looking  up,  rather  confounded 
at  the  breach  of  etiquette  he  had  been  committing ;  but  he  had 
been  in  a  sort  of  dream  for  some  days. 

"  An  omen,  no  doubt,"  said  Mylne,  gravely.  "  A  gibbet  drawn 
in  wine  by  your  own  hand." 

" Let  us  hope  you  will  falsify  the  proverb.  In  vino  veriiaSf^ 
said  Mr.  Curd. 

"  Who  read  Anthony  Sadler's  letter,  about  his  new  piece— I 
mean  his  new  translation —in  yesterday'^s  paper?"  asked  Mylne. 

"  I,"  said  Curd.  "  The  letter  is  foolish  and  false ;  but  as  An- 
thony Sadler  has  added  his  initials  to  the  postscript,  he  manages 
to  tell  two-thirds  of  the  truth  that  way."  r^^^^^T^ 
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**  How  spiteful,'*  said  three  or  four  voices;  for  ererybody  under- 
stands the  satire  of  calling  names. 

"  Sadler's  wife  is  a  clever  woman/'  said  Foley.  "  She  was  id 
Naples  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  beard  that  an  enemy  of  faers,  a 
Mrs.  M*Pantile,  or  some  such  name,  who  is  the  wealthy  widow  of 
an  ironmaster,  was  coming  there.  So  Mrs.  Sadler  inscribed  a 
number  of  visiting  cards  with  Mrs.  MTantile's  name,  adding,  that 
any  commands  in  the  ironmongery  line  would  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived ;  and  these  cards  she  caused  to  be  left,  a  day  or  two  befoie 
la  M'Pantile  arrived,  at  all  the  houses  to  which  an  English  visitor 
is  likely  to  get  access.  When  the  poor  woman  carae,  and  pre- 
sented her  introductions,  she  was  treated  as  a  traveller  for  an  iron 
shop,  and,  I  am  told,  received  a  great  number  of  very  good  orders 
from  the  Neapolitan  aristocracy,  for  English  saucepans  and  grid* 
irons.**' 

**  That  iron  must  have  entered  into  her  soul,"  said  Wyvem. 
^^  I  am  a  miserable  hostess  to-night,"  said  Angela,  who  bad 
spoken  very  little.     "  But  I  trust  everybody  is  taking  care  of 
everybody  else.    Anna,  dear,  are  yon  attended  to  ? " 

^'  Not  half  so  closely  as  she  will  be  attended  to  on  Monday 
night,  I  can  tell  her,"  said  Mylne.  "  I  am  going  to  the  theatre 
with  a  book  of  the  piece  and  a  pencil.  I  shall  sit  in  the  front  of 
the  dress-circle,  and  woe  to  her  if  she  misses  a  word  of  her  part" 
"  It  is  too  bad  of  you,''  said  Anna,  ^'  to  tease  and  maJce  me 
nervous." 

**  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  dashed  in  Mrs.  Boddle,  suddenly  waking 
op>  "  you  '11  do  very  well.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  answer  that  £lli^ 
ton  received  from  the  man  in  the  gallery  r " 
"  Never,  never,"  said  a  dozen  voices.  "  Do  tell  us  that." 
^^Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  looking  hazily  round,  and  making 
long  pauses.  "I  seem — to  think — that  I — did  tell — ^you  that — 
story.  But,"  she  added,  after  a  very  long  stop,  **  I  '11  tell  you,  if 
you  like,  a  story  about  an  answer  which  EUiston  received  from  a 
man  in  the  gallery." 

*^  Shall  1  take  her  into  the  next  room,  Angy  dear,"  said  a  pretty 
little  girl,  sitting  near  the  speaker,  ^^  and  let  her  lie  down  ?*' 

It  was  fortunate  for  that  young  lady  that  Paul  Chequerbent  knew 
something  of  one  of  Mrs.  Boddle's  characteristics  when  outraged 
under  slight  excitement.  She  took  no  notice  of  the  remark  for  a 
few  moments,  but  Paul  was  watching  her.  Suddenly  her  eye 
gleamed  fiercely,  and  her  ample  hand  flew  through  the  air  with 
a  force  which,  had  the  blow  fallen  as  intended,  upon  the  plump 
white  shoulders  of  the  last  speaker,  would  have  effected  signal  ven- 
geance. But  just  as  the  heavy  arm  swung  round,  Paul  rapidly 
pulled  the  young  lady  backwards,  and  the  full  vengeance  of  Mrs. 
Boddle  descended  upon  a  plate  of  jelly.  The  sight  of  the  glu- 
tinous morsels  upon  her  hand  awoke  a  new  train  of  thought. 
Imagining  that  she  had  met  with  some  frightfril  accident,  Mrs. 
Boddle  insisted  upon  immediately  going  to  a  surgeon,  and  this 
whim  being  humoured,  she  was  led  from  the  room  to  the  staircase, 
upon  which  she  insisted  on  sitting,  and  where  she  wa8>  heard  nar- 
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rating  the  story  about  ElUBton,  by  instalments,  at  various  periods 
of  the  night 

^'  I  begged  her  to  come  and  play  Propriety ^^^  said  Angy,  a  good 
deal  distressed  at  the  matron's  unseemly  conduct. 

*^  And  she  was  not  perfect  in  the  part,  that's  all/'  said  Horace. 
**  What  does  it  matter  ?    I  '11  take  it,  for  her,  at  short  notice." 

^*  The  indulgence  of  the  audience  is  requested/'  said  Mylne,  ^'  as 
the  new  performer  is  quite  out  of  his  usual  line." 

'^  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  all  talking  shop  to-night,"  said 
Curd.  ^'  1  {resume  it  is  out  of  compliment  to  Miss  Livingstone, 
who  is  not  likely  to  hear  this  sort  of  thing  again." 

^*  Unless  she  should  command  private  theatricals  at  Rookton," 
said  Horace  Lynford;  ^'in  which  case  I  hope  we  shall  all  be 
engaged." 

''All  our  private  characters  are  irreproachable,"  said  Mylne, 
'^  which  is  now  the  test  of  theatrical  ability,  you  know^  Miss 
Carlyon." 

^'  I  hear  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  to  examine  players  as 
well  as  plays  in  future,"  said  Foley,  '^  and  that  a  low  comedian 
will  be  licensed  if  he  can  say  his  commandments — a  walking  gen- 
tieman  will  be  expected  to  answer  questions  out  of  Paley ;  but  a 
tragedian  must  be  prepared  for  a  searching  inquiry  into  his  know- 
ledge of  Athanasius  and  Origen,  and  to  hand  in  a  theme  on 
Supralapsarianism. 

*^  The  play 's  the  thing  in  which  we  '11  catch  the  conscience  of 
the  actor,"  said  Wy  vem. 

^^When  men  begin  to  quote  Shakspere,  it  is  a  sign  they  are 
unfit  for  rational  society,"  said  Horace.  ''  Turn  us  all  out,  Angela, 
it's  getting  late." 

The  party  broke  up,  and  as  tbe  last  guest  departed,  Angela 
Livingstone  felt  as  did  Rasselas,  when  the  gates  of  the  Happy 
Valley  clashed  behind  him. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

A  priest's  cell. 

A  COINAGE  ont^e^  while  it  continues  a  m^re  cottage,  is  the  pret- 
tiest, if  not  the  pleasantest  place  one  can  live  in.  But  it  should 
remain  as  originally  planned.  If  all  the  advantages  of  a  great 
bouse  are  to. be  aimed  at  in  a  little  one,  the  latter  becomes  an 
absurdity,  for  living  in  a  cottage  implies  a  certain  amount  of 
restraint  and  of  self-denial,  and  if  one  can  dispense  with  these> 
why  live  in  a  cottage  ?  What  numbers  of  charming  little  homes^ 
built  in  perfect  taste,  and  with  an  eye  to  real  cottage  life,  have  been 
distended,  distorted,  and  destroyed  by  tenants  who,  like  the  weedd 
over  the  late  Mr.  Gifford's  Anna,  "  had  no  business  there."  The 
rising — and  early-rising — politician,  taking  his  morning  ride,  sees 
one  of  these  modest  nests,  and  is  struck  by  the  thought  that  it 
Would  be  a  delig^ul  plac^  to  study  Mill  and  Bentham  in,  and 
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suck  out  the  mystery  of  Blue  Books.    He  takes  it,  and  is  so 
pleased  at  not  hearing  carriage  wheels,  that  he  wants  a  library. 
He  builds  one,  three  times  as  large  as  any  room  in  the  cottage- 
sits  down  in  it  and  composes  a  crack  speech — the  Minister  notices 
him — Lady  Caroline  Lorimer  marries  him— the  cottage  is  To  Let 
It  is  taken  by  a  rich  stockbroker,  for  somebody  whom  he  some- 
times introduces  as  his  wife,  never  to  his  wife.     The  M.P.  was 
content  to  put  up  his  horses  at  the  inn-stables,  but  Mrs.  Montmo- 
rency (nee  Muggs)  must  have  a  coach-house  for  her  brougham  and 
her  little  chaise,  and  a  stall  with  enamelled  mangers  for  the  darling 
long-tailed  ponies.  Lord  Archibald's  farewell  present.    So  a  huge 
library,  coach-house,  and  stables  are  added  to  our  poor  little  cottage. 
But  Pernambuco  Bonds  suddenly  drop,  and  there  is  something 
rotten,  old  city  men  say,  elsewhere,  for  the  funds  are  at  par— a 
case  of  high  fever — the  stockbroker  is  out  of  the  **  house,"  and 
the  sheriff  is  in  the  cottage.     Mrs.  Montmorency,  who  was  always 
predicting  something  of  the  sort,  particularly  when  she  wanted  re- 
assuring with  a  little  jewellery,  is  gone  to  Paris.     Mrs.  Knautcb, 
the  wealthy  half-caste  widow  from  Calcutta,  whose  life  is  devoted 
to  keeping  his  in  her  sickly  yellow  little  boy,  James  M'Jagger- 
naut  Knautch,  the  only  child  of  herself  and  the  deceased  Scotch 
Political  Resident  at  Hadgicumbad,  is  pleased  with  the  cottage, 
and  buys  it.     She  builds  a  new  bath-room,  and  runs  out  a  great 
pavilion  to  the  south  (the  best  side  of  the  house,  but  what  signifies 
that,  under  the  circumstances?),  with  a  glass  roof  and  felt  and  flannel 
lining,  where  the  young  M*Jaggernaut  can  languish  about  with  bis 
Ayah  in  all  weathers.     Just  as  it  is  finished,  James  imprudently 
looks  out  at  an  east  window,  and  speedily  rejoins  his  father  in  what- 
ever place  (no  doubt  a  comfortable  one)  Scotch  Political  Residents 
go  to.  The  lady  of  the  Indian  weeds  weds  the  sleek  plump  clergy- 
man who  has  visited  her  in  her  affliction.    The  clergyman,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  sleekness,  is  a  faithful  pastor,  wants  a  school- 
room for  his  Sunday  scholars,  and  proposes  to  use  the  pavilion,  but 
the  poor  Indian  lady  will  not  allow  a  bandelore  and  a  chicken's 
merry-thought,  her  poor  child's  favourite  playthings,  to  be  moved 
from  the  floor  where  he  had  last  left  them.     So  our  cottage  is 
further  improved  by  a  long  schopl-house  being  annexed  to  Mrs. 
Montmorency's  stables.    The  Bishop  calls,  after  a  confirmation,  is 
pleased  with  the  particular  Madeira  and  rigid  orthodoxy  of  his 
host,  and  when  the  bed-ridden  rector's  gout  flies  to  his  stomach, 
our  clergyman  gets  the  living.     There  is  a  capital  rectory-hoose, 
with  pineries,  close  to  the  church,  and  the  cottage  is  once  more 
To  l^t.    A  crack  party  of  guardsmen  take  it  for  a  month,  through 
a  confidential  box-keeper  in  a  white  cravat,  who  impudently  my*' 
tifies  the  clergyman  as  to  the  object  of  his  employers,  hinting  at  a 
charity  bazaar  for  the  benefit  of  the  Moravian  Missions,  which  the 
Church  rather  recognises  than  not.   Private  theatricals  are  got  np 
in  the  M*Jaggemaut  pavilion,  and  Mrs.  Joybells  conies  down,  witA 
her  beautiful  laugh  and  her  beautiful  sister,  to  play  "  Biddy  Nut** 
and  "  Mrs.  Trictrac."    But  a  groom  who  gets  confiised  betwi 
hds  various  missions  (none  of  them  very  Moravian  in  character)  ol 
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scene-shifting,  dressing  his  masters,  laying  the  sapper,  beating  the 
dmm,  playing  supemumerar}',  and  generally  making  himself  useful 
and  tipsy,  sets  fire  to  the  library,  and  having  vainly  attempted  to 
extinguish  the  flames  with  the  contents  of  the  decanters,  with  a 
*'  happy  audacity''  locks  the  door  and  says  nothing  on  the  subject, 
until  the  parish  edgine  opens  upon  the  supper  party,  and  washes 
the  lobster  salad  into  Captain  de  Belvidere's  embroidered  shirt 
bosom.  That  side  of  the  bouse  is  destroyed,  but  the  Guards  send 
the  clergyman  a  most  polite  and  gentlemanly  note  with  a  cheque, 
which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  damage  is  repaired,  at 
the  least  possible  expense,  by  running  up  brickwork  to  hide  the 
hole,  and  whitewashing  it  on  the  outside.  And  then  the  poor  cottage, 
with  all  its  addenda  and  delenda^  utterly  perveited  from  the  pretty 
thing  it  was  when  Mr.  St.  Precis  (now  a  severely  baited  Under- 
Secretary  of  State)  took  that  morning's  ride,  accepts  oue  of  the  two 
policemen  of  the  village  in  the  light  of  a  tenant,  until  other  occu- 
pants shall  be  caught. 

Not  such  had  been  the  fortunes  of  a  cottage,  in  which,  three) 
days  after  the  encounter  at  the  theatre-door,  Carlyon  met  Lilian 
Trevelyan.  It  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Thames,  and 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  metropolis.  The  village  in  whose 
neighbourhood  it  was  placed  had  little  to  recommend  it  but  its 
quietness,  and  the  permission  which  its  seclusion  afibrded  for  the 
practice  of  not  an  ungraceful  economy.  A  railroad,  which  had 
cloven  that  part  of  the  county,  had  luckily  flung  down  its  iron  rod 
some  miles  from  Slingsfield,  and  the  steam-scream  was  faintly 
heard  through  the  intervening  woodlands.  The  lazy  barge  and 
the  fisherman's  blunt-ended  punt  were  the  only  Vessels  that  glided 
under  the  cottage  windows,  except  when  a  weary  party  of  rowers, 
spending  their  strength  for  nought,  rushed  wildly  past,  with  flushed 
faces  and  starting  muscles,  in  piteous  contrast  with  the  calm  repose 
around.  The  infrequent  report  of  the  gun,  announcing  the  death 
or  escape  of  field-fare  or  wood-pigeon — for  there  was  little  titled 
game  in  the  neighbourhood — was  the  noisiest  sotmd  heard  during 
many  a  month  at  Slingsfield.  It  was,  in  truth,  as  tranquil  a  place 
as  one  could  wish  for, — a  quiet  cortier  in  the  world's  arena,  where 
one  could  regain  one's  breath  after  the  last  life-grapple,  and  nerve 
one'^s  strength  for  the  next. 

The  cottage — Lily  Nook  it  had  been  called  by  one  set  of  owners, 
who  liked  that  name  better  than  Estramadura  House,  the  ambi-* 
tious  title  it  first  bore — was  really  a  cottage.     Except  where  the 
surrounding  trees  had  been  partially  cleared  away  to  afford  a 
better  view  of  the  bright  stream  benind  it,  the  house  was  com- 
pletely shrouded  from  sight  by  foliage,  and  along  the  little -fre*' 
quented  road ;  in  front  a  traveller  might  pass  without  noticing  the 
building,  unless  the  curling  smoke  caught  his  eye,  or  a  tiny  gate, 
dividing  the  luxuriant  hedge,  attracted  his  attention  as  he  went  by. 
But  had  a  traveller  on  the  morning  we  are  about  to  describe 
V^shed  back  that  usually  unresisting  wicket,  he  would  instantly 
>^  S^e  found  himself  in  a  pleasant  resting-place,  rendered  chiefly 
'  pleasant  by  the  innumerable  tokens  of  a  feminine  presence  and  care. 
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A  large  garden,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  laid  ia  anMKith 
grass,  studded  with  plots  of  rich-looking  earth ,  thick  with  floweis 
— chosea  as  much  for  their  grace  and  brightness  as  for  their  ctm* 
ventional  value — filled  the  space  between  the  hedge  and  the  loae- 
clustered  verandah  of  the  cottage.  A  grave  macaw  walked  heavily 
about,  occasionally  uttering  a  gentle  croak,  apparently  se^ng  no 
object  in  screaming.  An  Italian  greyhound,  its  nose  curiously 
hidden  under  its  fragile  paws,  reposed  on  a  garden  chair,  beneath 
which  slumbered  a  priceless  King  Charles's  spaniel,  whose  tail, 
troubled  by  a  dream,  afforded  subject  for  speculation  to  the  great 
bird.  A  long-spouted,  light-built  watering-pot  lay  on  the  grass,  near 
a  large  basket,  scissors,  and  a  pair  of  gardening  gloves ;  so  that 
unless  the  traveller  were  as  dull  as  if  he  were  travelling  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  book,  he  could  not  fail  to  divine  that  a  lady 
had  recently  been  interrupted  in  some  light  floricultural  duty. 

There,  for  the  time,  Miss  Trevelyan  and  her  uncle  were  plea- 
santly lodged,  and  dieir  host  was  the  priest — the  Reverend 
Cyprian  Heywood. 

Heywood  s  father  had  been  a  man  of  note  and  of  notoriety. 
His  pedigree  was  derived  from  the  stem,  strange,  fiery  house  which 
kept  Europe  in  blood  and  broil  for  five  hundred  stormy  years,  and» 
as  a  modem  fashionable  historian  records,  ^'  neVer  shed  the  blood 
of  a  woman."  Its  fiercest  representative,  thanks  to  the  Baron 
Marochetti,  now  sits  in  magnificent  pro]>ortions  in  Palace  Yard, 
and,^to  the  irreverent  eye,  seems,  with  uplifted  blade,  to  be  oalling 
all  the  cabs  at  once.  The  elder  Heywood  was  .placed,  in  early 
life,  in  one  of  those  departments  of  our  military  service  in  which 
both  intellect  and  its  severe  cultivation  are  necessary  to  success. 
The  young  engineer  speedily  distinguished  himself,  and  an  acci- 
dent which  brought  a  model  of  his  preparation  under  the  eye  of  a 
royal  soldier,  would  have  ensured  his  merits  a  due  appreciation, 
and  have  rewarded  them  by  a  speedy  promotion ;  but,  unhappily 
for  Heywood,  he  was  a  thinker,  in  times  when  few  authorities 
could  safely  sJlow  a  young  man  to  think.  And  he  thought  intern* 
perately— "be  this  the  proof. 

Alfired  Heywood,  descendant  of  the  Royal  Plantagenets^  liente- 
nant  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  protSg^  of  a  Royal  Duke,  became 
a  Radical.  And  Heywood  was  not  a  man  who,  having  become  a 
convert,  could  nurse  his  new  creed  in  safety.  The  startled  mesa- 
table  soon  had  the  benefit  of  his  illumination,  and  the  Colonel 
(who  hated  Alfred's  good  looks  and  drawing-room  successes)  lost  no 
time  in  apprising  the  Duke  that  his  young  friend  the  lieutenant 
disapproved  of  the  hanging  the  Nottingham  rioters.  Almost  any- 
body else  would  have  been  at  once  dismbsed  the  servicei 

But  the  House  of  Bmnswick  has  at  times  manifested  a  regard 
for  talent,  a  regard  which,  had  that  house's  immediate  predecessors 
shown  more  frequently,  1688  might  have  been  a  less  significant 
number.  That  model  pontoon  was  the  cleverest  thing  the  Duke 
had  ever  seen,  and  his  Royal  Highness  declared  he  would  never 
believe  that  a  man  who  could  make  that  could  really  talk  such 
d —  something  nonsense.    He  sent  for  Heywood,  and  in  the  most 
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good-natiiTed  manner  told  him  he  supposed  that  the  yoang  man 
had  been  indulging  in  the  bottle,  that  he,  the  Duke,  was  not  an 
ascetic,  and  liked  good  wine  and  a  good  lot  of  it,  but  there  were 
times  and  seasons,  and  so  forth.  But  Heywood  was  too  young  to 
take  the  Duke's  kindly  hint,  and  instead  of  darting  through  the 
loop-hole,  thought  he  had  obtained  a  capital  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing a  Prince  of  the  Blood  into  *a  Democrat.  So,  premising  that  a 
Flantagenet  could  have  no  sympathy  with  the  rabble,  as  rabble, 
Heywood  explained  to  the  Duke  the  real  object  of  all  govern- 
ments,  and  laid  down  a  variety  of  propositions  which  his  Royal 
Highness  remarked,  '^  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  only 
from  their  proper  place,  the  criminaPs  dock  at  the  Old  Bailey.'* 
Heywood  was  undaunted,  but  at  last  the  Duke,  who  could  put  up 
with  much  from  a  man  who  could  put  down  such  a  pontoon,  in- 
dignantly demanded  that  the  earnest  orator  should  give  his  word 
of  honour  never  to  breathe  another  word  of  politics  before  his 
brother  officers.  This  Heywood  refused,  and  his  horsefaced 
Colonel  had  the  speedy  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the  mess 
that  his  rival  was  no  longer  in  His  Majesty's  army. 

The  dauntless  Alfred  brought  his  case  before  the  public,  and 
obtained  some  sympathy.  Some  of  the  Radical  clubs  wished  to 
engage  him  as  a  public  lecturer  on  democracy — a  teacher  whose 
duties,  in  those  days,  demanded  no  small  amount  of  military 
pluck.  But  the  refined  ex-soldier  found  his  patrons  so  dirty, 
and,  moreover,  was  so  incensed  at  their  complaints,  that  he  de- 
nounced king-craft  instead  of  King  George,  that  he  speedily 
renounced  tl^m;  and  refraining  from  personal  intercourse,  en- 
lightened them  and  the  world  in  a  series  of  tracts,  for  which  he 
was  incontinently  fined  and  imprisoned.  This,  of  course,  con- 
firmed him  in  his  principles;  he  escaped  to  America,  and  was 
offered  all  kinds  of  rewards  if  he  would  bring  his  engineering 
skill,  then  greatly  in  demand  with  the  Americans,  to  bear  against 
his  countrymen.  Oswego,  then  about  to  be  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, was  pointed  out  to  him  as  a  place  which,  if  he  could  save,  he 
might  name  his  guerdon.  He  named  his  second,  and  shot  the 
ofiicer  dead  who  brought  him  the  proposal.  Heywood  then  ma- 
naged to  reach  Trinidad,  where  he  was  very  well  received,  and 
might  have  become  a  planter;  but  choosing  rather  to  advocate,  in 
society,  the  rights  of  the  blacks,  nothing  could  have  saved  him 
firom  being  murdered,  but  an  insurrection  of  the  blacks  them- 
selves, in  a  portion  of  the  island  where  resided  a  family  to  which 
he  had  peculiarly  attached  himself.  The  negroes  threatened  to 
sack  the  house,  Heywood  waxed  furious,  forgot  all  the  rights  of 
colour,  and  hurried  to  the  defence  of  his  host's  beautiful  daugh- 
ters. By  a  contrivance  which  savoured  more  of  the  officer  of 
engineers  than  the  liberator  of  mankind,  he  skilfully  blew  up  a 
whole  bam-full  of  blood-thirsty  blacks,  and  so  terrified  the  other 
assailants,  that  the  militia  shot  them  down  with  great  comfort  and 
safety.  The  feat  obtained  for  the  deliverer  the  hand  of  a  young 
lady,  whom  her  sangaree-toping  father  had  refused  to  the  hand- 
some reformer ;  and  after  the  peace  they  came  to  England«^  There 
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Heywood  recommenced  writing  Radicalism ;  and  one  day,  while 
correcting  the  sheets  of  a  treatise  proving  that  we  had  no  right 
to  attack  Napoleon,  he  knocked  down  the  pablisher  for  using 
an  offensive  term  about  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  As  good, 
zealous,  vulgar  partymen  said — What  uHts  to  be  done  with  such  a 
man  ? 

Alfred  could  spend  money,  and  his  wife  could  not  save  it.  He 
became  embarrassed,  and  retired  into  Wales,  whence  he  issued 
manifestoes  proving  the  illegality  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  During 
this  retirement,  his  wife,  the  Creole,  died,  having,  perhaps,  but 
scarcely  softened  the  misfortunes  of  her  ardent,  siffectionate  hus- 
band, by  her  lack  of  endurance,  and  her  murmuring  reminiscences 
of  the  days  of  Trinidad  luxury.  But  Heywood's  love  endured  to  the 
last.  His  affections  were  as  strong  as  his  energies,  and  he  suffered 
more  under  this  shock  than  under  all  his  other  troubles.  But  he 
continued  to  write ;  and,  as  various  changes  and  reforms  took  place 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  he  had  written  recommending  them  all, 
and  more,  he  regularly  attributed  every  measure  to  the  result  of 
his  own  suggestions.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  (which  he 
considered  as  having  been  chiefly  brought  about  by  eight  pamph- 
lets of  his,  at  threepence  each)  induced  him  to  apply  to  Earl  Grey 
for  a  situation,  but  not  obtaining  this,  he  wrote  a  ninth  pamphlet, 
showing  that  Whiggism  was  mere  oligarchy,  and  that  no  nation 
could  prosper  under  it. 

So  the  elder  Heywood  lived,  and  so  he  died — a  slave  to  impulse, 
and  mistaking  impulse  for  conviction.  Thoroughly  honest,  and 
utterly  useless.  Sometimes  atoning  for  a  horribly  irascible  dispo- 
sition by  acts  of  almost  feminine  kindness,  and  at  other  times 
making  the  few  who  knew  his  worth  ashamed  to  defend  him  against 
the  many  who  were  irritated  by  his  folly.  He  had  but  one  son, 
and  of  him  we  have  already  seen  something.  •  What  was  the  son 
of  such  a  man  likely  to  be  ?  Hitherto  he  has  been  seen  only  as 
the  sceptical  scomer  of  his  fellows,  and  of  their  works  and  ways. 
And  this  was  no  assumed  character — no  mask  to  be  thrown  off 
stage  fashion.  Contemptuous  antagonism  was  the  habitual  attitude 
of  Cyprian  Hey  wood's  mind. 

He  had  loved  his  father  with  an  affection  intensely  reciprocated. 
Were  it  not  profane  to  wish  the  absence  of  such  a  regard,  it  had 
been  desirable,  perhaps,  that  the  two  hearts  had  been  more 
estranged.  For  the  younger  man's  sake,  it  had  been  better  that 
separation  had  occurred,  and  that  his  training  had  been  entrusted 
to  other  hands  than  those  of  his  accomplished  and  most  untrustable 
father.  What  could  he  learn  of  self-control,  of  perseverance,  of 
worldly  wisdom,  from  the  fiery  ex-soldier,  duellist,  and  moralist  ? 
And  even  the  ordinary  studies,  which  no  one  was  more  competent 
to  guide  than  Mr.  Heywood,  and  which  were  begun  upon  a  sound 
and  intellectual  plan,  were  always  abandoned  by  the  elder  man  with 
a  speed  beyond  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  youth.  But  nothing 
separated  that  father  and  that  son  until  the  death  of  the  elder 
Heywood,  and  then  Cyprian  was  left,  with  scant  means,  a  fine 
person,  a  keen  intellect,  and  an  untrained  moral  nature,  to  do  his 
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share  in  the  battle  of  life.     He  soon  learned  to  step  aside,  and  to 
scoff  at  honest  and  energetic  combatants. 

Bat  the  son  of  snch  a  man  as  Alfred  Heywood  could  not  become 
the  vulgar,  heartless  scomer,  in  whose  seat  we  are  warned  from 
sitting.  The  process  which  had  brought  him  to  the  condition  of 
mind  we  have  indicated,  had  also  furnished  him  with  reasons  for 
the  want  of  faith  that  was  in  him.  He  despised,  but  thought  he 
knew  why.  His  mind  had  been  warped  by  defective  training,  his  * 
spirit  soured  by  the  circumstances  which  embittered  bis  father's 
life  and  his  own  early  days,  and  false  reasoning  was  the  result,  but 
still  there  was  reason.  He  was  no  morose  cynic,  constitutionally 
bitter.  On  the  contrary,  when  Cyprian  Heywood  gave  himself  to 
the  revel,  or  to  that  other  youthful  folly,  which,  in  Soyerian  phrase, 
is  *^  stock  *'  for  romances,  none  laughed  louder,  or  whispered  more 
passionately.  He  had  the  power  of  enjoyment — a  gift  lees  largely 
diffused  than  most  people  believe.  But  neither  his  nature  nor  his 
circnmstances  allowed  him  to  think  of  pleasure  as  life's  business; 
and  yet  what  better  occupation  did  he  follow — that  proud  man, 
who  imagined  that  when  he  retired  within  himself,  and  sneered  at 
all  that  pleased  himself  and  others,  he  was  wiser  than  they  ? 

Heywood's  means,  some  relics  of  the  Trinidad  fortime,  were 
scant,  but  they  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  daily  toil,  another 
misfortune  to  such  a  mind.  A  few  literary  ventures,  all  unsuc- 
cesslnl,  (for  the  man  who  struggles  against  the  utterances  of  the 
heart  has  small  chance  to  reach  the  hearts  of  others,  and  Hey- 
wood selected  themes  on  the  passions  for  his  subjects,  as  men  of 
that  class  often  will,)  two  or  three  efforts  to  obtain  employment 
from  the  State,  which  met  with  a  still  more  discouraging  fate,  and 
Heywood  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was,  as  his  father  had 
been,  a  martyr,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  There  was 
no  work  for  him  on  earth,  that  was  clear. 

Whether  it  were  a  providential  interposition  or  an  unlucky 
chance  that  at  this  crisis  of  his  life  threw  him  into  the  society  of 
a  Jesuit  priest  older  than  himself,  but  whose  nature  either  was 
similar  to  his  own,  or  was  so  fashioned  for  the  occasion,  is  a  pro* 
blem  which  a  reader  will  solve  according  to  his  own  system  of 
theological  algebra.  The  young  Heywood  talked  through  a  good 
many  evenings  with  his  friend,  and  with  a  sudden  access  of  here* 
ditary  impulse  determined  on  having  a  view  of  the  world  from 
a  new  position — the  Rock  of  Rome.  He  entered  a  Jesuit  esta- 
blishment, and  was  speedily  appreciated,  and  made  to  feel  that  it 
was  so.  He  emerged,  in  due  course,  a  member  of  the  society,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  several  of  the  best  years  of  life,  we  find  him  at 
the  outset  of  our  tale  still  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  order.  The 
service  must  have  suited  him.  It  is  said  that  the  order  can  find 
service  that  suits  every  mind,  though  I  suspect  that  this  is  not  the 
key  to  the  Jesuit  riddle.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Cyprian  Heywood 
was  held  fast  by  the  arms  of  the  Eternal  Church,  and  enjoyed  his 
captivity  more  than  he  had  enjoyed  his  purposeless  freedom. 

Lily  Nook  was  the  house  which,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Tr^Qlc 
velyans  firora  Aspen  Court  by  the  victorious  Wilmslows,  Heywood 
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had  provided  for  Miss  Trevelyan  and  her  uncle.  We  have  seen 
them  in  their  temporary  sojourn  in  the  ugly  house  of  the  grim 
apothecary,  Mardyke,  at  Lynfield.  They  are  now  in  a  more  grace- 
ful shelter,  and  Heywood  is  their  host. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  showing  why  we  shall  henceforth  have 
little  time  for  lingering.  Who  remembers — ^who  does  not  remember 
— one  of  those  grand  events  which,  in  late  spring  or  early  summer 
assemble  our  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  ?  The  head  of  Church 
and  State  is  there,  with  the  best  of  the  nobles,  and  surrounded  by 
the  richest  gathering  ever  made,  in  these  days,  of  a  nation^s  yoath, 
and  beauty,  and  notability  ?  All  is  enjoyment  and  excitement,  the 
one  derived  from  the  other,  and  both  in  perfection.  Need  we  name 
the  Great  Horse  Race } 

It  is  but  with  three  minutes,  which  is  overmeasure,  of  that  splen- 
did day,  that  we  have  to  do.  You  have  seen  all  the  horses— -tbey 
have  cantered  past  you  to  the  starting  place,  and  you  know  aU 
their  names,  and  their  pedigrees,  and  their  previous  performances, 
and  you  have  talked  over  their  merits  and  demerits — Rookbniy  is 
vicious,  for  example,  and  Wilmslow  is  of  good  stock,  but  bad  tem* 
per,  and  Carlyon  has  good  backers,  and  may  win — and  so  on. 
There  is  something  to  say  about  every  name  in  the  list.  But  the 
signal  is  given.  They  are  off.  The  envied  Garter  of  the  torf  is 
allotted ;  let  us  hope  not  to  a  leg.  The  subdued  roar  runs  on  like 
wildfire — eyes  are  straining,  hearts  are  fluttering,  and  thieves  are 
snatching  at  forgotten  watches.  Lord  Turfborough  breathes  so 
hard — why  will  he  not  open  those  tight  white  lips,  and  there  is 
apoplexy  in  the  family,  too — the  fates  have  settled  the  lodgings  of 
Captain  De  Levant  at  Boulogne — and  there  is  tJiat  in  the  dressing- 
case  of  Hugh  Clarges  which  the  wretched  suicide  of  to-night 
has  used  lawfully  for  the  last  time.  They  come — they  come.  The 
ruck  passes^  and  we  can  still  note  them  all,  and  speculate  on  many 
a  chance.  But  not  now.  Five  or  six  clear  themselves  away  from 
the  main  body,  and  henceforth,  for  that  long  age,  that  half  minute 
of  concentrated  life,  we  see  those,  and  those  only.  They  fuse  into 
a  glistering  group ;  knife-like  whip  and  bloody  spur  are  working 
fiercely;  another  moment,  and  all  is  over.  Lord  Turfborough 
breathes  like  a  Christian,  the  Captain  thinks  what  a  bore  it  is  to  be 
sea-sick,  and  Hugh  Clarges,  with  a  spasm  of  remorse,  as  he  thinks 
of  a  pale,  gentle  wife,  determines  to  spare  her  poor  heart,  for  the 
first  time,  by  destroying  himself  elsewhere  than  at  home,  but,  getting 
previously  mad  with  brandy,  forgets  his  resolution. 

Some  five  or  six  forms  must  now  leave  our  ruck,  and  the  rest, 
for  the  time,  must  be  forgotten ;  for  the  goal  is  not  very  £u:  off. 
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AND    WHO   LOSTAND    WHO    WON   IT. 

^  tlMt  of  out  i&ton  ^toie. 
By  Shirley  BrookSi 

AUTHOR  OP  "MISS  VIOLET  AND  HBR  OPFIESJ" 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
LILIAN  AND  HBR  LOTSR. 

Bernard  Carlyon  had  ample  time^  during  his  journey  to  Lily 
Nook,  to  review  his  position  in  regard  to  Miss  Trevelyan.  For  the 
railway,  as  has  been  said,  crossed  the  country  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  that  quiet  comer  of  the  world,  and  when  he  was 
dropped  at  the  nearest  station,  he  had  some  miles  to  get  over  as  he 
might.  And  although  not  much  more  subject  to  the  influence  of 
external  things  than  the  average  of  men  at  his  age,  he  was  not 
much  comforted  and  encouraged  by  the  weary  jog-trot  of  the  pro- 
vincial conveyance  which  bore  him  to  Lilian.  As  he  crawled  along 
a  dusty  road,  which  alternately  appeared  to  him  interminable  and 
provokingly  short,  he  reflected,  perhaps  more  seriously  than  he 
had  compelled  himself  to  do  before,  upon  the  rather  unfavourable 
light  in  which  he  must,  up  to  that  time,  stand  with  the  young  lady. 
He  had,  of  course  (who  has  not?)  much  faith  in  his  own  oratorical 
powers,  but  as  he  grew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  scene  where  they 
must  be  exercised,  they,  by  some  agency,  seemed  to  him  to  become 
less  and  less  respectable,  while  the  facts  against  which  he  felt  that 
he  had  to  contend  grew  more  solid  and  grim.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  priest's  unfriendly  disposition  towards  him,  of  which,  not- 
withstanding Heywood's  apparent  frankness  and  familiarity  of 
tone,  Carlyon  was  instinctively  assured,  would  have  done  its  worst 
with  Miss  Trevelyan,  and^  unluckily,  circumstances  had  enabled 
the  priest  to  say  a  good  deal.  There  was  that  particularly  awk- 
ward scene  with  Mary  Maynard,  whom  Heywood  had  found  in  the 
very  arms  of  Carlyon.  This  might  be  explained  away  to  a  certain 
extent,  although  the  story  would  be  a  lame  one  at  the  best,  and  it 
might  be  difficult  to  make  a  delicate  nature,  like  that  of  Miss  Tre- 
velyan, quite  comprehend  that  it  was  possible  for  a  young  lady, 
moving  in  decent  society,  to  fling  herself  so  literally  at  a  young 
gentleman^s  head  as  Miss  Maynard  had  been  pleased  to  do  in  the 
case  of  Bernard.  Still  this  might  be  got  over,  by  dint  of  indigna- 
tion at  being  suspected,  and  of  passionate  eloquence.  But  what 
was  to  be  said  about  the  actress  ?    Carlyon's  conscience  acquitted 
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him — or  at  least  discharged  him  with  a  Scottish  verdict  of  "  not 
proven/' — in  the  Maynard  affair ;  but  he  could,  by  no  process  of 
sophism^  blind  himself  to  the  truth,  that  he  had  been  carrying  on 
a  long  and  most  unhesitating  flirtation  with  the  rosy-monthed 
Baby  Waring,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  that  he  had 
crowned  it  by  presenting  himself  before  Lilian  in  the  full  flush  of 
his  author's  triumph,  and  with  the  fascinating  little  actress  on  his 
arm,  the  chosen  companion  of  his  hour  of  exultation-  These  re- 
flections, presented  in  all  the  varieties  an  ingenious  mind  could 
suggest,  made  the.cross  country  lide  peenUarl^  agreeable  to  Ber- 
nard Carlyon. 

Still  he  had  determined  to  «ee  Lilian,  and  he  had  acted  upon 
that  determinatioii  the  mome&t  he  had  obtained  a  clue  to  her 
residence.  He  had  been  bewildered  by  the  meeting  outside  the 
theatre,  an  encounter  which  followed  so  closely  upon  the  excite- 
ment of  his  success,  as  to  confuse,  in  some  measure,  his  usually 
rapid  perceptions,  and  to  delay  his  obtaining  an  interview.  For 
he  should,  as  he  told  himself  at  least  five  thousand  times,  have 
instantly  followed  the  carriage,  and  ascertained  LiKaii'«  address, 
but  the  suddenness  of  the  meeting,  and  the  seDsactions  it  called  up, 
for  once  deprived  Carlyon  of  his  presence  of  mind,  and  the  ehaoce 
was  gone  before  he  remembered  that  he  should  have  seised  it. 
Baby  Waring  justly  complaitied  of  his  alternate  mlence  and  forced 
loquacity  during  that  evening's  supper,  and  had  a  good  cry  about 
the  coldness  with  which  he  took  leave  of  her  at  her  own  door, 
without  a  word  about  seeing  her  again.  But  that  pretty  young 
lady's  troubles  were  slight  compared  to  those  of  Bernard  dnring 
the  next  few  days,  and  until,  by  dint  of  extreme  watchfulness, 
he  caught  sight  of  the  priest  in  St.  Alban's  place,  and  was  apprised 
by  him  one  evening,  in  answer  to  a  point-blank  question,  that 
Miss  Trevelyan  and  her  uncle  were  at  Lily  Nook.  Nor  had 
Bernard  been  much  reassured  by  the  priest's  manner  at  that 
interview.  He  had  not  invited  Carlyon  to  come  down,  nor  had  he 
made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  one  topic  which  fleywood  knew 
was  agitating  the  young  Secretary,  but  had  talked  in  bis  usual 
keen  and  scoffing  way  upon  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  hour. 
And — we  are  strange  medleys — ^the  lover,  even  then,  could  find 
time  to  remember  that  the  author  was  slighted — ^not  a  syllable  did 
Mr.  Heywood  say  about  the  new  piece,  though  every  newspaper 
(except  one,  whose  critic,  being  an  early  friend  of  Carlyon's, 
naturally  grudged  him  every  step  up  the  ladder)  had,  by  cordial 
eulogy,  placed  Love,  Honowr,  and  Obey,  among  the  current  mat- 
ters of  town  talk. 

But  Bernard  had  obtained  Lilian's  address,  and  down  he  went 
early  in  the  following  morning  to  Lily  Nook.  He  reached  it  at  last, 
and  a  glance  at  the  scene  we  have  described  tohl  him  that  he  had 
been  directed  rightly.  As  he  was  giving  his  card  to  the  domestic, 
Lilian  herself  appeared  at  the  French  window,  and  her  littie  foot 
was  on  the  grass  before  she  perceived  Cnriyon.  A  moment,  and 
he  was  by  her  side — his  heart  most  unwarrantably  throbbing  with 
a  conviction  that  he  was  all  but  forgiven,  a  deduction  which  he 
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hastily  drew  from  the  HuA  wWch  overspietd  the  beautifiil  face  of 
Miu  Trevelyan,  at  his  greeting. 

He  took  her  hand.     She  did  not  withhold  it,  and  he  felt  that 
.  his  pardon  was  sealed. 

Not  so  fast,  young  Secretary* 

Lilian  did  not  withdraw  her  hand,  hut  its  pmssure  upon 
Carlyon^s  was  so  feint  as  to  be  unfelt  eren  by  the  sensitive  nerves 
of  a  lover.  And  she  did  not  re-enter  the  house  by  the  window- 
bidding  him  follow  her — there  would  have  been,  in  so  slight  an 
act,  something  of  playfulness  and  femiUarity,  which  he  missed — 
but  she  remained  upon  the  grassplot,  and  calmly  expressed  a 
regret  that  her  uncle  was  too  unwell  to  see  a  visitor.  She  was 
actually  polite,  and  Carlyon  was  naturally  enraged,  as  he  had  a 
right  to  be. 

"  My  visit  is  to  you,  lilian,''  he  said  gravely,  and  with  some 
surprise  in  his  tone.  "Surely  I  am  not  to  suppose  it  unwel- 
come ?'*  A  atnpid  speech — and  yet  not  so  stupid,  because  it 
afforded  her  a  r^wiy  answer,  and  you  should  never  make  unanswer- 
able speeches  to  people  whom  you  love. 

"  You  have  a  right  to  a  weloonie  from  any  of  u«,^'  said  Miss 
Trevelyan,  "  and  you  know  it  well.  We  do  not  forget  services  in 
the  time  oi  need.     Will  you  walk  into  the  house?'' 

"  If  you  please,''  said  Carlyon,  for  he  was  now  determined  to 
persevere,  and  he  saw  that  the  servant  waited — a  very  little  hesi- 
tation,  and  he  would  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  and 
he  felt  this.  O  !  he  could  follow  her  through  the  window  into  the 
drawing-room  now,  and  not  gather  the  slightest  comfort  from  such 
guidance.  And  Lilian  took  a  seat  very  calmly,  and  he  imitated  her, 
except  in  the  calmness.  They  were  alone  together  for  the  first  time 
since  they  had  parted  at  LynAeld — with  a  kiss.  Just  then  it  seemed 
impossible  to  Bernard  that  he  could  ever  have  kissed  her. 

"  Lilian,"  said  Bernard,  " is  it  thus  ihat  we  should  meet?" 

"No,"  replied  Miss  Trevelyan,  "we  ought  not  to  have  met. 
But  though  it  has  been  your  will  that  we  should  do  so,  and  you 
have  a  right  to  dictate,  perhaps  you  will  try— I  mean  perhaps  you 
will  consent  to  make  our  interview  as  little  painful  as  possible." 
She  spoke  with  a  constraint  which  could  not  be  mistaken. 

"  I  hear  your  voice,  Lilian,  but  not  your  words,"  said  Bernard, 
springing  to  his  feet.  "  That  cold  sentence  is  not  yours,  but  is 
diictated  by  an  enemy — our  enemy.  Rights — I  have  no  rights — 
yes, — I  have  the  right  to  ask  from  you  that  at  least  you  shall 
speak  your  own  language.  I  am  here  to  bear  any  displeasure,  to 
atone  for  any  oiFence,  but  I  do  claim  that  you  censure  me,  that  you 
condemn  me — I  will  not  be  answered  by  aaother." 

"Displeasure— censure!"  said  Lilian,  fixing  her  Wue  eyes  upon 
him,  with  an  effort;  "why  should  we  have  to  speak  of  such 
things  ?"  she  added,  mildly. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  well  schooled,  Lilian,  too  wdl,"  he  rq>lied,  with 
warmth ;  "  but  this  must  not,  shall  not  be.  I  have  hurried  to 
you  the  instant  that  I  could  discover  your  retreat,  and  I  have 
come  in  all  the  sincerity  which  I  know,  yes,  which  I  see  you  feeK 
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is  ia  my  hearty  to  open  that  heart  to  you  once  more,  to  implore 
you  to  listen  to  me^  to  supplicate  pardon,  and,  if  you  will,  penance ; 
but  even  at  your  feet  I  will  demand  that  your  own  heart  shall 
speak.  I  will  not  be  tortured  by  language  taught  you  by  a  priest. 
Speak  to  me,  Lilian ;  I  entreat  you  to  speak  to  me  as  you  spoke 
when  a  word  from  you  became  the  inspiration  of  my  life,  when 
you  held  out  a  hope  which  opened  a  world  to  me.  Lilian,  I  must 
hear  you.^'  And  he  took  her  unresisting  hand — ^but  again  it  an- 
swered with  no  pressure. 

"  Bernard,^' — she  began,  and  his  heart  leaped  at  hearing  his 
name  from  her  hps,  '^  we  have  a  painful  task  before  us — do  not  let 
us  add  to  its  bitterness.  All  that  has  passed  must  be  forgotten — 
we  must  now  strive  to  forget  one  another.  I  hoped  that  we  should 
have  understood  this  without  such  a  meeting.^' 

Carlyon's  heart  should  have  sunk  within  him  at  this  announce* 
ment,  but  it  came  almost  harmlessly.  So  intense  a  feeling  that  an 
impossibility  was  proposed  to  him,  a  thing  that  was  so  monstrous 
in  its  injustice  and  cruelty,  that  it  was  not  in  destiny  to  enforce  it 
— that  his  spirit  rebelled,  and  the  words  passed  as  if  unspoken. 
He  knelt  by  her  side,  and  with  an  earnestness  of  passionate  ex- 
pression, of  which  an  hour  before  he  would  have  deemed  himself 
incapable,  he  poured  out  remonstrance,  entreaty,  protestation, 
with  the  fervour  of  one  who  believes  in  his  soul  that  he  is  not 
pleading  in  vain.  Nor  was  he,  so  far  as  his  object  could  be  ob- 
tained by  utterly  destroying  the  calmness  with  which  Lilian  had 
begun  their  interview.  Her  agitation  became  great,  the  tears 
flowed  out  fast  from  her  eyes,  but  the  only  words  she  uttered,  the 
only  gestures  she  made,  were  those  of  dissuasion — she  begged  him 
to  be  silent — to  rise — to  listen.  At  length,  while  renewing  his  de- 
claration of  unaltered  love,  Bernard  drew  from  his  neck  the  chain 
which  he  had  never  ceased  to  wear  since  the  hour  of  its  gift,  and 
besought  her  to  remember  that  hour,  and  the  yet  dearer  one  when 
he  gained  the  right  to  retain  it.  And  as  the  little  cross  met  her 
eye,  poor  Lilian's  resolution  gave  way,  and  the  next  moment  she 
was  sobbing  upon  the  breast  of  her  lover.  He  thought  that  the 
fight  was  won,  but  he  was  again  in  error. 

''  I  am  forgiven  V^  he  whispered,  after  a  long  pause,  a  happy  one 
to  him. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,'^  said  Lilian,  still  shaken  by  her 
emotion.  "  Why  do  you  speak  of  my  forgiveness?  It  is  you  who 
must  pardon  me.'* 

'^  You,  Lilian !''  he  exclaimed. 

'^  Yes,"  said  the  beautiful  girl,  gently  extricating  herself  from 
his  arms;  ''I  do  not  think  it  can  be  wrong  to  ask  your  forgiveness 
for  causing  you  pain,  although  I  am  but  doing  my  duty,  and  doing 
it,''  she  added,  "  so  weakly." 

'^  You  mean,  dearest  one,''  said  Bernard,  "  that  in  receiving  me 
coldly  and  with  displeasure,  you  were  justly  rebuking  my  conduct. 
It  was  so,  indeed ;  but  may  we  not  forget  that  now  f " 

"What  conduct,  Bernard?"  said  Lilian,  looking  up  to  him  with 
that  frank  manner  which  made  one  of  her  principal  charms,  and 
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which  now  sent  the  blood  to  the  very  forehead  of  Carlyon ;  *'  I 
have  never  had  cause  to  complain  of  you/' 

''  You  have  never/'  he  repeated  slowly — and  then  a  deadly  chill 
came  over  him,  a  sensation  to  which  the  bitterest  reproaches  would 
have  brought  a  relief.  '^  One  word,  Lilian — a  short  one.  You 
have  heard — you  have  been  told  nothing  which  should  injure  your 
regard  for  me?" 

"  Not  one  word,  Bernard ;  not  one/'  And  there  was  no  doubt- 
ing the  truth  of  those  accents. 

'*And  yet/'  he  said,  almost  gasping,  "you  receive  me  with 
coldness ;  you  turned  away  when  we  met  on  the  railway ;  to-day 
you  have  spoken  of  our  forgetting  one  another.  Why — what  is 
this  mystery?" 

"  Bernard/'  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  hysteric  cry,  partly  of  sur- 
prise, partly  of  sorrow,  "has  it  not  been  explained  to  you?  Whose 
cruelty  sent  you  here  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  answer  me,  answer  me/'  said  Bernard,  in  a  fierce, 
hoarse  whisper — ''what  is  thia?^* 

"You  do  not  know  that  I  take  the  veil?"  said  Lilian,  trem- 
bhng  from  head  to  foot.  "  He  pledged  himself  to  tell  you  as 
gently  as — Oh  I  this  was  a  hard,  a  cruel  thing  to  do.  But  it 
is  true,  Bernard." 

Carlyon's  lips  grew  white  as  ashes,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  him 
as  if  they  would  set  and  glaze,  but  for  an  incessant  effort  to  pre- 
serve their  sense.  He  gazed  on  Lilian  with  a  look  of  such  iutent- 
ness  as  almost  to  cause  her  terror.  Then,  with  a  short,  wild 
laugh,  he  said  almost  in  a  jesting  tone — 

"  No,  Lilian,  no — you  take  no  veil.  Indeed  you  cannot,"  he 
added,  in  a  tone  of  strange  calmness,  and  as  if  he  were  speaking 
of  an  ordinary  occurrence  of  life.  "You  have  given  me  your 
promise,  and  it  is  sacred.  We  will  not  speak  of  the  possibility  of 
its  being  broken." 

"  That  promise  was  given,"  said  Lilian,  sadly,  "  when — when  we 
were  rash,  and  did  not  see  that  we  were  departing  from  the  path 
of  duty." 

'^ Again,"  said  Bernard  quickly,  "again  I  hear  sentiments 
which  have  been  forced  upon  you  by  an  evil  adviser,  henceforth 
my  enemy.  Why,  dearest  Lilian,  are  you  lending  yourself  to  do 
the  will  of  this  scheming,  heartless  man  ?  You  had  learned  to 
repose  your  best  faith  and  trust  in  me ;  you  could  write  me  the 
strongest  and  sweetest  assurances  of  your  love,  yet  I  find  you,  as 
you  own,  without  cause,  changed  to  me,  and  meditating  a  cruel 
and  an  unhallowed  sacrifice,  at  the  bidding  of  a  man  who  is  either 
the  wretched  tool  of  a  system,  or  one  who  is  yet  more  miserable 
in  his  envy  of  the  happiness  of  others." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  him,**  said  Lilian.  "  Our  duty  is  prescribed 
for  us  by  Heaven,  and  man,  though  he  may  point  it  out,  and  urge 
us  to  fulfil  it,  is  not  to  be  blamed,  whatever  pain  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  teaching. 

"  You  could  not  tell  me  more  plainly,"  said  Carlyon,  "what  kind 
of  teaching  has  been  practised  upon  you,  dear  Lilian.    It  is  well 
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mdeed  that  we  have  met  before  it  was  too  late.  Now,  as  your 
affianced  husband,  I  am  here  to  rescoe  you  from  this  tangle  of 
selfishness  and  priestcraft.  Is  it  possible,  dear  one,  that  yoa  can 
be  deluded  by  the  artifices  around  you  f  To  what  fortunate  con- 
vent is  the  wealth  of  Mr.  Heywood's  pupil  to  be  gireu  over,  or 
does  it  go  to  the  order  of  which  he  is  so  worthy  a  member?^ 

Lilian  looked  at  him  reproachfully  for  a  moment. 

''  Dearest/^  he  said,  smiling,  "  I  understand  you  reprove  me  for 
that  Protestant  suspicion — you  remind  me  of  your  own  creed. 
Gt>d  forbid  that  I  should  utter  a  word  to  pain  you.  Your  creed, 
be  it  what  it  may,  is  mine — I  will  believe  what  1  can,  and  take  the 
rest  for  your  sake.  But  your  church  and  those  who  trade  upon  her 
name,  are  two,  and  in  this  you  must  let  me  be  your  guide.  Hey- 
wood's  objects  are  of  the  world,  worldly,  and  he  would  condema 
your  life  to  stagnate  in  the  routine  of  a  convent,  that  your  fortune 
may  fall  into  the  hands  for  which  he  works." 

^'My  fortune,  Bernard  !''  said  Lilian,  ''that  would  be  a  poor 
prize.  It  matters  little  now,  but  in  other  times,'' — she  hesitated, 
and  a  faint  blush  rose  to  her  cheek, — ''  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
that  I  was  no  heiress — there  was  some  idle  plan  by  which  you  were 
to  make  me  one,  but  that  is  all  over.'' 

"And  you  have  no  fortune,  Lilian?" 

"  None ;  indeed  1  am  almost  a  dependent.  So  you  acquit  those 
whom  you  have  suspected,  do  you  not  t" 

"  No,"  said  Bernard,  who  was  not  in  a  mood  to  relinquish  his 
suspicions,  "on  the  contrary,  I  suspect  them  of  a  deeper  game 
than  I  had  imagined.  But  you  make  me  happier  by  what  you 
tell  me?" 

"  That  I  am  poor  ?  And  suppose,"  said  Lilian,  recurring,  de» 
spite  herself,  to  the  scenes  at  Lynfield,  "  suppose  that  it  bad  not 
been  so,  and  that  I  had  been  rich.  Would  that  have  made  any 
difference  to  you,  Bernard?" 

"  When  1  look  at  you,  I  feel  that  it  would  not,  Lilian,  and  that 
I  could  bear  to  be  thought  and  called  a  fortune-hunter  for  your 
sake.  But  I  am  far  more  rejoiced  to  learn  that  you  are  without 
fortune,  for  I  feel  that  between  me  and  the  happiness  1  have  set 
before  me  are  many  obstacles,  which  would  be  greatly  increased 
by  your  being  an  heiress.  There  is  a  selfish  speech  for  you,  dear 
Lilian,  but  you  will  forgive  it?" 

''  Such  speeches  must  be  forgiven  and  forgotten,  Bernard,  aud 
not  renewed,"  said  Miss  Trevelyan.  ''  I  have  told  you  thus  much, 
in  order  to  prevent  your  continuing  to  think  unjustly  of  those  who 
deserve  better  thoughts.  Now  we  must  part,  and — why  should  I 
disguise  it,  the  parting  will  be  very  bitter,  for  it  is  parting  to  meet 
no  more.     But  so  it  must  be." 

"  Lilian,"  said  Carlyon,  very  earnestly,  "  we  shall  part,  but  it  will 
be  to  meet  again.    For  you  love  me,  Lilian." 

She  looked  up  imploringly,  and  with  her  blue  eyes  swimming  in 
tears,  she  tried  to  speak,  but  in  vain. 

"  Yes/'  he  said  almost  exoltingly,  "  you  love  me,  and  in  that 
faith  I  defy  all  the  treacheiy<of  which  I  boi^.  ^^tbe  signs  and 
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timees.  A  new  lighlt  has  broken  upon  me/ and  I  have  a  key  to  the 
wcMrkinga  of  those  who  would  keep  yoa  from  me.  I  shall  defeat 
tb«3)y  because  jou  are  true.  You  will  enter  bo  convent,  let  priests 
j^ot  round  yon  as  they  will,  aud  one  day  you  will  be  my  wife/' 

Lilian's  bright  hair  glisteaed  in  the  sunshine^  sa  she  shook  her 
head  meiurnfiiUy. 

^  They  may  train  and  sdiool  you,  Lilian,  but  your  heart  is 
tnie  to  me*  I  ease  down  hither,  fearing  that  malice  might  have 
beea  busy  with  my  name,  and  that  you  had  been  taught  to  doubt 
me.  It  was  a  shallow  and  unworthy  thought  of  mine,  and  for 
that  indeed  I  beg  your  forgiveness,  for  I  should  have  known 
your  mohle  nature  better.  They  did  who  craftily  abstained  from 
such  a  course.  But  in  future  I  will  have  no  fear — you  will  be 
true  to  me— and  while  I  am  rendering  myself  worthy  of  the 
highest  happiness  earth  or  heaven  can  give  me,  I  shall  have  your 
sympathies  and  your  prayers.  Do  not  answer  me,  darling ;  it 
may  be  that  you  have  been  urged,  or  even  have  promised  to  per- 
severe in  language  which  is  not  your  own,  but  satisfy  your 
conscience,  dearest,  that  you  have  done  all  that  was  required,  and 
tell  your  heart  that  such  language  fell  harmless.  You  love  me, 
Lilian,  and  one  day  you  will  be  mine.'' 

He  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  heard  that  her  lips  were  whis- 
pering one  of  the  prayers  d  the  church.  As  she  ceased,  he  said 
in  a  low  voice, 

*'  For  strength,  dear  one,  if  you  will,  but  not  for  forgiveness — 
the  saints  to  whom  you  pray  have  needed  it  more  than  you." 

'^  Oh,  Bernard  1"  she  said,  presung  his  hand  convulsively,  "  I 
am  very,  very  widtcd  to  listen  to  you." 

"  The  wickedness  is  with  those  who  have  dared  to  teach  yom 
that  which,  thus  agitates  you,  my  own  Lilian*  I  would  give  years 
of  life  at  once  to  extricate  you  from  their  influence,  but  if  I  ask 
yott  to  bear  with  the  present,  it  is  only  that  I  may  prepare  a 
brighter  future  for  you.  And,  my  heart's  lov^  if  it  were  not 
that  I  have  so  firm  and  abiding  a  trust  in  your  promise  that  I 
were  ashamed  to  seek  a  fonaal  vow,  I  would  secure  you  against 
all  their  wiles  and  snares,  by  asking  you  at  once  to  become  my 
wife  in  the  sight  of  the  world— Init  I  can  trust  your  courage 
while  I  am  battUng  with  the  world  for  your  sake." 

Twice  Lilian  attempted  to  reply  through  her  tears,  but  a 
Biental  struggle  seemed  to  check  her  utterance.  Then  her  lace 
brightened,  a  smile  came  to  her  lip,  and  a  flush  to  her  brow,  as 
ahe  said, 

"  Trust  me." 

They  spoke  no  more  of  their  love  that  day,  not  even  as  they 
wandered  among  the  trees,  and  watched  the  waterlilies  heaving, 
and  the  air-beBs  bmbbling  «p  as  the  large  leaves  feU  lazily  ba<i 
ttpon.  the  stream.  But  it  was  in  the  excess  of  their  happiness 
that  they  talked  of  the  idlest  trifles,  and  perhaps  their  hearts 
spoke  even  more  freely  through  those  long  pauses  of  silence,  nor 
even  ceased  to  speak  together  long  after  Bernard  mmi  Lilian  had 
parted.  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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I  know  very  well  that  some  of  oar  readersi  and  more  espedaOr 
young  ladies,  are  thinking  that  Bernard  Carlyon  escaped  much 
better  than  he  deserved — and  if  they  had  been  Lilian,  and  had 
seen  what  she  saw  at  the  theatre  and  outside  it,  they  should  hxw^ 
had  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  would  have  said  it  too.  Well,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  them  as  to  Bernard — but  as  to  the  scolding- 
well,  scolding  is  a  very  efficient  thing,  if  not  overdone,  and  a 
young  lady  with  proper  pride  knows  what  is  due  to  her,  and  so 
forth.  All  I  can  plead  is,  that  Lilian  is  not  exactly  a  young 
lady  with  proper  pride,  or  made  after  that  pattern,  and  what  is 
more,  I  suppose  it  was  her  own  business,  and  that  she  knew  what 
was  the  best  course  to  take  with  her  own  lover;  and  I  sup- 
pose that  she  had  a  right  to  take  it.  But  I  see  that  I  shall 
put  myself  into  a  passion  on  her  behalf  if  I  do  not  end  the 
chapter. 


I 


CHAPTER   XL. 


A  PANNIEB  PQLL  OP  OLD  DEMONS. 


Mr.  Paul  Chequbrbent,  as  has  been  said,  was  delivered  from 
durance,  through  the  final  aid  of  Carlyon,  and  we  have  men- 
tioned that  he  was  present  in  body,  if  absent  in  mind,  at  Angela 
Livingtone's  farewell  supper.  He  had  also  gone  back  to  Mr. 
Molesworth's  offices,  where  he  was  received  by  his  principal  in  a 
careless,  forgiving  sort  of  way,  Molesworth  evidently  regarding 
him  as  a  good-natured  vaurien,  whom  he  should  probably  have 
hastened  to  get  rid  of,  but  for  Paul's  valuable  relations.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Chequerbent  was  not  very  cheerfully  welcomed  on  his 
return  from  the  Hotel  Jerusalem. 

But  he  could  have  easily  borne  that.  He  had  a  graver  sorrow^ 
and  one  with  which  the  pretty  actress  was  connected.  From  the 
time  of  her  being  claimed  by  Lord  Bookbury  as  his  daughter, 
Paul  had  grown  thoughtful,  and  it  became  clear  to  himself,  as  it 
had  long  been  to  his  friends,  that  he  entertained  for  Angela  a 
much  tenderer  regard  than  he  would,  in  his  harmless  libertinism 
of  tongue,  cared  to  allow.  He  had  fancied  himself  a  gay  young 
fellow,  amusing  himself  with  a  theatrical  flirtation,  and  awoke  to 
find  that  the  flirtation  was  something  earnest,  and  that  its  being 
broken  off  would  render  him  miserable.  This  conviction,  began 
to  keep  even  Paul  awake  at  nights,  and  gave  him  palpitations  <^ 
the  heart  when  he  suddenly  looked  back  to  any  of  the  pleasant 
days  he  had  spent  with  Angela.  It  literally  drove  him  to  attend 
to  business  in  order  to  drown  thought,  and,  to  his  own  astonish- 
ment no  less  than  that  of  his  employers,  be  acquitted  himself  in 
two  or  three  small  matters  very  well,  and  obtained  Molesworth's 
gracious  recognition  of  one  of  his  exploits. 

"Well,  Mr.  Chequerbent,  you  needn't  wait.  I  don't  see  that 
you  have  blundered  this  in  any  way,"  a  saying  which  Paul  duly 
treasured  up  in  his  memory,  to*  be  avenged  at  leisujt^^^QQole 
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His  finances  were  rather  slender,  just  then,  and  he  frequented 
restaurants  of  a  much  humbler  descriptiou  than  those  in  which, 
when  richer,  he  had  delighted  to  recreate  himself.  One  evening 
he  had  somewhat  hastily  dived  into  the  haunt  which  he  had  just 
then  adopted — hastily,  because  he  had  not  even  yet  been  able  to 
divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  London  had  its  eye  upon  him,  and  it 
was  rather  a  compromise  of  dignity  to  dine  at  the  '^  Glaswegian 
Fortress,*'  where  a  curious  interview  took  place. 

Tbe  Fortress  is  not  strictly  a  fashionable  resort.  It  is  situated 
in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  but  its  front  is  not  imposing,  being 
simply  that  of  a  narrow  public  house.  Nor  is  there  invitation  in 
its  sounds ;  for  enter,  and  there  is  a  bar,  whence  fluids  of  various 
kinds  are  continually  administered  to  cabmen,  labourers,  and  a 
mixed  general  group,  among  which  the  unclean-looking  small 
retailer,  hurrying  in  for  his  daily  dram,  looks  almost  distin- 
guished.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  noise — heavy  voices  indulge  in 
that  gruff  iteration  and  reiteration,  so  dear  to  the  inferior  classes,' 
and  there  is  no  unfrequent  appeal  to  "  Miss  *'  for  a  light  for 
the  pipe  of  clay.  A  passage  at  one  side  leads  to  the  inner  room, 
and  even  this  passage  is  invaded  by  the  lounging  navigator,  or  by 
braces  of  tradesmen,  who  take  hasty  glasses  together,  toasting,  by 
a  toss  back  of  the  head,  the  business  which  has  brought  them 
together,  and,  without  a  smile,  continuing  their  discussion  as  to 
"  the  party.''  They  make  way  for  you,  certainly,  but  look 
rather  insulted  that  you  wish  to  come  in,  and  look  after  you,  as 
if  to  be  assured  that  you  are  not  their  debtor,  whom  it  might  be 
well  to  dun.  Push  on,  however,  and  force  a  door,  and  find  your- 
self in  a  long,  narrow,  dingy  room,  with  skylights  over  one  side, 
and  the  place  divided  into  boxes,  duly  curtained.  There  is  sand 
upon  the  floor,  and  a  plentiful  presence  of  those  articles  into  one  of 
which  the  American  gentleman  said,  remonstratingly,  that  he  should 
really  be  obliged  to  expectorate,  if  the  servant  did  not  abstain 
from  thrusting  it  near  him  during  his  chew.  But  the  table- 
cloths are  very  white,  and  the  meats  are  admirable,  and  cooked 
admirably,  and  the  liquors  have  a  reputation,  and  if  anybody,  by 
any  possibility,  should  ever  desire  to  see  the  Galwegian  Advertiser, 
or  other  of  those  vast  northern  journals,  four  of  which  would 
cover  LincolnVInn-Fields,  he  may  indulge  his  eccentricity  at  the 
Fortress.  Hither  come  respectable  traders  of  the  vicinity,  a  few 
lawyers,  and  that  remarkable  class  called  "  witnesses,"  who,  by 
virtue  of  having  to  depose  to  certain  facts,  or  fictions,  do  for  the 
time  clothe  themselves  with  the  whole  dignity  of  the  law,  and 
shout,  stare,  swagger,  and  swear,  until  such  distinction  and  the 
liquor  are  too  much  for  them,  and  the  witnesses  only  give  evi- 
dence of  intoxication. 

Mr.  Chequerbent  had  retired  to  this  unpretending  refectory 
one  evening,  and,  having  duly  administered  to  the  wants  of  ex- 
hausted nature  (who  found  herself  materially  revived  by  a  series 
of  splendid  chops,  for  the  like  of  which  the  clubman,  with  all  his 
silver  forks,  and  his  serviettes,  and  his  finger-glasses,  might  sigh 
in  vain),  was  reading  the  '^  advertisement  half"  of  a  newspaper^ 
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avee  and  over^  until  the  "  inside/'  with  tlte  leaders  and  iJiesbneal 
criticisma,  should  be  diseogaged.  The  gentleman  with  the  co- 
veted portion  of  the  journal  was  a  slow  student,  and  Paul  grev 
rather  irritable^  as  he  obsenred  him,  after  going  carefully  tbioi^ 
the  debate  in  Parliament,  begin  it  again,  folding  up  the  paper 
doggedly,  and  setting  himself  resolutely  to  understand  what  tint 
finance  discussion  was  really  about. 

"Stupid  blockhead  r'  muttered  Paul,  "  wky  don't  he  tkc 
yeaterday^s  paper  ?  It  would  be  quite  new  enough  for  suek  a 
donkey/' 

"  Here  is  to-day's,  sir,''  said  a  voice^  "  and  ({uite  it  you 
service." 

The  speaker  was  a  fine-looking  man^  as  even  Panl  himsdf 
admitted.  He  was  in  a  box  opposite  to  Mr.  Chequerbeat's,  and 
banded  the  pc^er  across,  with  a  smile  which  might  be  held  as  an 
apology  for  answering  Paul's  self-communing» 

"  This  is  y(Mir  own  private  newspaper,  I  think,  sir/'  said  Mr. 
Chequerbent^  who  was  always  very  polite  in  dialogue,  thoogfc 
his  monologues  were  sometimes  personaL  "  Pray  do  not  let  ne 
trespass  on  your  courtesy." 

"  You  ace  perfectly  welcome  to  it/'  said  the  stranger,  ''aad  if 
I  should  go  before  you  have  mastered  all  its  wisdom,  give  it  to 
our  common  friend,  Bernard  Carlyon,  for  me.'' 

"  Ah  !  you  know  Carlyon.    A  fine  fellow,  ia  he  not  ?"  said  Panl. 

"  He  is,"  said  the  other,  "  and  a  suceessful  fellow,  and  deaerrei 
to  be  so,  for  his  perseverance." 

.  "  Perseverance  is  a  grand  thing,"  said  Paul,  who  had  been  so 
awed  by  its  grandeur  throughout  life,  that  he  had  never  been 
familiar  with  it.     "  When  did  you  see  Bernard  Carlyon?" 

"  Last  night.  I  rather  think  he  is  gone  down  to  a  P'^^* 
mine  in  the  country  to-day.  He  will  be  quite  at  home,  thougn  1 
am  not  there  to  receive  him.'* 

"  He  finds  friends  everywhere,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent 

"  So  may  anybody,"  said  the  stranger,  "  who  will  make  theiD- 
As  a  rule,  I  find  people  very  well  inclin/sd  to  me,  so  long  ^  * 
wish  it,  and  they  must  be  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  if  th^  are  tired 
of  the  acquaintance  first."  ^^, 

There  was  a  cynical  ill-nature  about  this  speech  which  pleasea 
Paul,  and  be  determined  to  remember  it  for  his  own  use— »^ 
time  he  had  to  show  himself  worthy  to  have  sudi  bnlUaat  epi- 
grams said  to  him,  so  he  replied, 

"  Easier  to  make  friends  than  to  keep  them,  eh?"  ,. 

''  Some  people  find  it  so.  What  a  draught  there  is  from  ttoM 
ricy light.  I  will  finish  my  wine  at  your  table,  if  you'll  let  n^ 
he  added,  changing  his  seat.  "  But  don't  let  me  interrupt  yoo' 
political  studies."  ^ 

"Oh!"  said  Paul,  "  I've  read  the  debate,  and  I  d^^JJjJ 
to  read  what  the  newspaper  editor  can  tell  me  about  f^^^ 
questions." 

"  You  are  right.  If  you  have  read  last  night's  delwte^  Jo» 
have  had  all  the  editorial  articles: — of  yesterday  morniag*^^ 
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'  WeQ/  aaid  Paul^  '^  I  suppose  the  members  do  cram  from 
the  press  a  good  deal/* 

'*  Yes/*  said  the  other,  '^  aud  if  they  would  only  say  theif 
lessons  accurately,  the  discussions  would  not  be  so  helpless  as 
they  are^  generally  speaking;  but  a  crammed  member  usually, 
like  CaniUDg's  '  Clumsy  Courtenay,* 

*Mnrs  the  speech  he  steah.*  ** 

"Devilish  clever  fellow  was  Canning,"  said  Paul,  by  way  of 
original  comment. 

"  He  was,  and  that  is  why  they  did  right  in  making  that  West- 
minster statue  d^  his — the  green  one — look  contemptuously  away 
firom  tiie  scene  of  his  triumphs.  They  say  Westmacott  did  not 
mean  it,  but  the  satire  ought  to  prevent  any  alteration  of  the 
arrangement.  I  suppose,  by  the  way,  that  your  friend  Carlyoa 
means  to  get  into  Parliament  some  day.'* 

"  I  don't  know  how  he  means  to  manage  it,  then,^  said  Paul, 
''  for,  although  he  is  in  comfortable  circumstances,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  he  has  got  any  money  to  spend  in  bribery,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.** 

"  Besides  the  grand  entrance  to  the  New  Palace  of  West- 
minster,** said  the  stranger,  "  there  are  side  doors.** 

"  I  hardly  know  which  you  call  the  grand  entrance,*'  said  the 
literal  Paul,  who  did  not  understand  his  companion*  "  There 's 
the  Hall,  and  there's  the  Victoria  Tower,  and  the  Peer's  en- 
trance.** 

"  That  *s  the  way  Carlyon  will  go  in,*'  interrupted  the  stranger, 
smiling. 

*' How  do  you  mean,**  said  PauL  "Does  he  turn  out  to  be 
the — he  was  always  rather  mysterious — ^but  you  are  joking.** 

The  stranger  laughed  just  so  heartily  as  not  to  displease  Paul,, 
and  repUed, 

"  The  heir  to  a  peerage  7  No^  no^at  least,  not  so  £ar  as  I 
know ;  for  you,  Mr.  Chequerbent,  are  more  intimate  with  him  than 
myself.** 

"  You  know  my  name — I  was  going  to  ask  you  where  we  had 
met.** 

^'I  saw  you  in  Cursitor-street,  with  another  acquaintance  of 
mine,  Mr.  Kether,  and  we  had  some  slight  introduction ;  but  you 
had  important  business  to  attend  to,  and  were  in  a  hurry — I  dare 
say  you  scarcely  noticed  me — my  name  is  Heywood.*' 

Paul  did  not  look  altogether  comfortable  at  this,  for  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  only  been  in  that  street  which,  for  short,  is  called 
cursed — especially  by  enforced  residents — once  with  Mr.  Kether, 
and  doubted  not  but  that  his  companion  had  seen  him  emerging 
from  the  Aaronic  portals.     Heywood  saw  this. 

^'  Kether  afterwards  told  me  your  business  there,  which  was  an 
errand  of  kindness — to  assist  some  poor  little  clerk  who  had  got 
himself  locked  up.  I  hope  you  succeeded  in  ultimately  releasing 
him.** 

Mr.  Chequerbent*s  conscience  struck  him.    Poor  little  Mooter,  ^ 
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to  aid  whom  he  had  made  so  many  vows  when  they  were  fel- 
low-captives^ but  whom  he  had  forgotten,  as  the  chief  butler  did 
Joseph.  But  he  inwardly  applauded  Eether's  tact  in  telling  Mr. 
Heywood  such  a  falsehood,  applause  which,  as  it  happened,  that 
Mr.  Leon  Eether  had  done  nothing  to  earn. 

''We  shaU,  I  hope,  manage  the  poor  little  fellow's  affair,''  said 
Paul  hastily,  ''  but  he  has  been  very  indiscreet,  and  reposed  trust 
where  he  should  not  have  placed  it.  I  need  not  tell  a  man  of  the 
world,''  added  Paul,  with  his  best  air  of  shrewdness,  *'  what  that 
sort  of  folly  comes  to." 

"  Ha ! "  replied  the  other,  humouring  Paul's  affectation.  "  Bat 
we  were  speaking  of  Carlyon.  I  was  just  going  to  say,  for  dont 
let  me  give  you  a  false  impression  about  him,  that  it  is  not 
as  the  son  of  a  peer  that  I  suppose  he  will  enter  Parliament. 
However,  you  are  pretty  near  the  mark,  for  I  conclude  that  it  will 
be  as  a  peer's  son-in-law." 

"  The  deuce,"  said  Paul.    "  He  never  told  me  that." 

"  Well,  in  that  case,"  said  Heywood,  "  I  have  no  right,  perhaps, 
to  speak,  but  if  I  rely  on  your  discretion,  I  know  that  you  will  not 
get  me  into  trouble.  Hear  it  from  himself,  please,  not  from  me — 
you  understand." 

*'  Certainly,"  said  Paul ;  "  but  you  have  not  told  me  what  peer 
it  is." 

"  Has  he  so  large  an  acquaintance  among  the  aristocracy,  then, 
that  you  can  be  in  much  doubt^?  Did  you  not  go  down  with  him 
into  the  county  where  his  noble  friend  lives  ?  " 

"Do  you  mean  to  Aspen  Court?  No,  I  did  not  go  there;  I 
had  an  important  engagement  at  the  time"  (so  our  Paul  described 
Mrs.  Sellinger's  ball  and  the  police-cell)  "  and  I  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  town.  But  his  noble  friend  !  why,  they  have  not  been 
and  made  old  Wilmslow  a  lord  ! " 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  hankering  for  new  creations,"  said  Hey- 
wood, laughing.  "But  why  need  we  make  peers  while  Lord 
Bookbury  is  extant  ?  " 

"Lord  Bookburyl"  exclaimed  Paul.  "But  he  has  no 
daughters.'* 

"  It  is  not  material  to  the  purpose  that  he  should  have  more  than 
one,  and  that  solitary  happiness  he  has  certainly  attained,  as  you 
know  better  than  most  people." 

Poor  PauPs  heart  gave  a  great  beat,  and  he  became  very  white, 
and  then  gulped  a  huge  mouthful  of  mahogany-coloured  brandy 
and  water,  and  then  tried  to  laugh.  "A  whole  pannier  full  of  old 
devils,'*  to  adopt  the  phrase  of  Alcofribas,  was  suddenly  upset  into 
his  system,  and  they  would  have  gone  to  work  on  the  instant,  but 
that  a  comforting  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  they  had  to  be 
quiet  for  a  minute. 

"  O,  yes,"  he  said,  with  an  exceedingly  miserable  smile,  decidedly 
made  by  distortion,  and  not  by  pleasure,  ^^  Lord  Bookbury  has 
lately  discovered  and  claimed  a  daughter,  under  very  romantic  cir- 
cumstances.    She  had  been  neglected,  it  seems." 

"  The  romance,  though,  was  in  the  atonement  for  the  neglect," 
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said  Heywood.  ^^  Such  neglect  itself,  I  &xicy,  is  common  enough 
among  gentlemen  who  happen  to  be  so  organised  as  not  to  be  fond 
of  children.'^ 

*^  He  will,  of  course,  provide  for  her  in  some  way,**  said  Paul. 

*^  I  should  rather  imagine  he  would/*  said  the  other,  ^^  and 
nobly,  for  it  is  not  one  of  Lord  Rookbury'*s  particularly  numerous 
Tices  to  ill-treat  his  family.  The  young  lady  is  a  prize  worth  carry- 
ing off,  and  I  wish  the  gallant  Bernard  all  happiness.^ 

Paul  did  not  look  as  if  he  wished  the  gdlant  Bernard  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

"Why,''  he  said,  "I know  her  well,  and  she  is  a  very  good 
and  charming  girl ;  but  when  you  speak  of  a  prize,  in  a  worldly 
way,  I  don't  know  that  the  fortune  of  a  natural  daughter  will  be 
any  such  great  matter." 

"A  natural  daughter  1"  repeated  Heywood;  "my  dear  sir,  don't 
you  know  better  than  that  ?  " 

"Better  than  what?"  said  Paul,  angrily;  and  indeed  he  felt 
himself  within  an  ace  of  bursting  out  very  rudely  indeed.  "  How 
.  do  you  mean,  better  ?** 

"  You  are  an  intimate  friend  of  the  lady,  I  believe,"  said 
Heywood,  with  a  studied  tone  of  deference.  "You  seem,  or 
choose  to  seem,  ignorant  of  certain  circumstances, — I  am  hardly 
aware  whether  I  should  be  serving  her  interests  by  saying  what 
you,  of  all  persons  should  know,  without  my  information." 

"  So  you  should,"  whispered  one  of  the  demons  to  Paul,  who 
immediately  conceived  wrath  against  poor  little  Angela  for  keeping 
secrets  from  him.     But  he  was  too  much  in  earnest  not  to  go  on. 

"I  am,'*  he  said,  "very  sincerely  interested  in  Miss  Living- 
stone, and  I  should  be  delighted  to  hear  of  her  welfare ;  why  I 
have  not  heard  of  it  I  do  not  know,  but  you  may  rely  upon  my 
discretion,  as  you  said  just  now.*** 

"  Then,"  said  Heywood,  "  is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know 
that  you  have  no  longer  any  right  to  call  her  Miss  Livingstone  ?'* 

"Is — is  she  married  already  ?"  said  poor  Paul,  in  a  high  voice, 
and  with  his  eyes  opened  to  an  owlish  stare.  How  he  showed  his 
whole  hand  to  Heywood  1  if  that  player  had  needed  to  look  over 
the  cards. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  said  Heywood,  affecting  not  to  notice  the  other's 
agitation;  "and  what  Carlyon's  rapidity  as  a  wooer  may  be,  remidns 
to  be  seen.  But,  in  the  meantime,  if  you  have  any  aristocratic 
friends  who  happen  to  be  the  younger  sons  of  Marquesses,  you 
can  inform  them  that  the  lady  who  was  Miss  Livingstone  now 
takes  precedence  over  their  wives.'* 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Paul,  so  piteously,  that  he  ought 
to  have  softened  his  tormentor. 

"  She  is  an  EarPs  daughter,  sir,  and  will  be  known,  until  Mr. 
Carlyon's  pleasure  to  the  contrary  be  signified,  as  the  Lady  Anna 
Bookton.  She  was  originally  christened  Anne,  it  seems,  so  they 
have  reverted  to  that  name,  a  little  dignified,  and  have  thrown 
over  the  playbill-prettiness  of  Angela^  which  I  think  shows  good 
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*^Do  you  TQean  to  say,^  asked  Paml,  writhing  on  the  hard 
carpeted  bench,  ''that  she  is  the  EarPt  legitimate  child,  and  gcnng 
to  be  acknowledged  V^ 

*^It  appears/*  said  Hey  wood,  ^' that  almost  instantly  after  the 
death  of  the  first  Lady  Rookbary,  who  had  been  a  widow,  and 
by  whom  there  is  one  child.  Lord  Dawton,— the  Eari  found  a 
second.  It  is  said  that  the  lady  was  of  humble  birth,  but  of 
proud  virtue,  or  there  would  have  been  no  marriage  in  the  caw. 
As  to  her  early  death,  and  the  accidental  mislaying  of  the  young 
person  who  was  the  result  of  the  union,  there  are  Tarioiw  stories, 
and  I  should  not  very  much  wonder  if  you  knew  more  about 
them  than  I  do.  But  bye-gones  are  to  be  by-gones  I  bear,  and 
Miss  Livingstone,  as  aforesaid,  is  to  be  Lady  Anna  EocJrton, 
until  your  friend  makes  her  Lady  Anna  Carlyon,  which  is  as 
pretty  a,  couple  of  names  as  you  will  find  in  the  peerage." 

"  By /^  cried  Paul,  dashing  his  hand  furiously  upon  the 

table,  and  mtaking  the  glasses  ring  and  the  audience  stare,  "I 
knew  nothing  about  this."  He  was  going  to  cry,  but  he  swal- 
lowed down  his  emotions  (if  his  gesture  were  an  exponent  of  tfce 
process),  and  added,  in  a  vicious  manner,  and  with  elaborate  arti- 
cidation  of  all  four  words, — 

"  Very  well.    Never  mind.'' 

**  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,''  said  Mr.  Heywood,  "  that  I  have  not 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  exciting  any  displeasure  in  you  against 
the  lady  or  your  friend." 

''  Oh— no— not  at  all— not  at  all,"  said  Paul,  with  a  forced 
calmness ;  clearly  *'  inventing  "  (according  to  modem  rule)  the 
sentiment  of  Othello's  celebrated  ^  not  a  jot," 

'*  And  I  know  it  is  needless  to  remind  you,  that  what  I  hafc 
said  is  strictly  between  ourselves." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Paul,  snappingly.     "  But  the  recognition 
win  be  no  secret,  I  suppose.    What  your  precious  lords  do  is  pr<^ 
claimed  in  the  servile  press  to  all  the  toadeaters  of  the  country. 
Thus  it  win  be  seen  that  private  wrong  converted  even  the  aris- 
tocratic Paul  into  a  furious  democrat. 

•^  Not  at  present,"  said  Heywood.  « In  fact,  the  Eari,  f^ 
reasons  of  his  own,  wishes  the  affair  kept  as  quiet  as  possible 
until  Lord  Dawton  comes  of  age;  and  although  the  foolery  of 
that  manager,  Phosphor,  made  the  matter  town-talk  at  the  mo- 
ment, it  has  blown  over  now,  and  there  is  to  be  no  new  paUici^- 
So  you  will  see  that  you  will  oblige  your  friend,  Lady  Anna,  bv 
knowing  nothing  but  what  you  are  told  by  her.  I  have,  oi 
course,"  he  reiterated,  ''  your  promise  not  to  mention  me— yo^ 
promise  as  a  high-br^  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  man  of  the 
worid."  .      .    fli- 

Those  two  epithets  were  too  much  for  Paul,  even  in  his  afflic- 
tion, and  he  actually  put  his  hand  into  his  tormentor's  in  ^  ^ 
good  faith.     Heywood  pressed  it  cordially.  ^       ^    - 

"  You  must  not  be  offended,"  he  said,  in  a  kindly  voice,  "  "  ^ 
say  another  word;  for  your  manifestation  of  feeling,  ^'*^^^'I 
would  be  impossible  to  overlook,  affects  me.     Livm  a  much  <Mfff 
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mi  than  yonrself^  and  one  irltose  vocntion  it  k  to  adrise  and  con- 
sole. You  look  at  my  costame^  but  atadhts  non  facii  manackmn^ 
you  know." 

Paul  did  net  know  anything  4fl  the  scfrt^  or  what  the  words 
meant ;  nor  did  he  mncb  care  just  then^  for  he  was  very  miserable. 
^  I  am  a  clergyman ;  but  not  one  of  those  Bpmttial  surgeons 
who  refuse  to  look  at  certain  wounds^  and  only  call  them  bad 
names.  It  is  erident  to  me  that  you  have  been  grieved  by  what  I 
liave  told  yon,  and  that  you  deem  yourself  wronged  by  one  or  both 
of  your  friends/* 

^*  Oh,  wronged.  No :  certainly  not  wronged.  Who  am  I  ? 
People  have  a  right  to  kick  away  old  friends  when  they  please,  I 
suppose,^  jerked  out  Paul,  who  between  grief,  rage,  and  ma- 
hogany-coloured brandy -and- water,  was  getting  reckless;  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  even  the  Temperance  Orator,  Mr.  Oough  him- 
self, could  have  orationed  him  out  of  ordering  another  huge 
steaming  potioo,  Heywood  did  not  try,  remembering,  of  course, 
that  Rome  does  not  deny  brandy  to  the  laity. 

^  Certainly,  my  dear  friend — ^if  you  will  will  permit  me  io  call 
you  so.  If  we  had  not  that  right,  the  worid  would  be  very  dis- 
agreeable. But  there  are  kindnesses  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  yon  know  best  whether  you  have  done  them  to  either 
Lady  Anna  or  Mr.  Carlyon-*' 

**  Why,  Carlyon  would  never  have  had  his  play  out,  and  made 
such  a  reputation,  but  for  me,^  cried  Paul.  Let  us  lay  this  curious 
mode  of  stating  the  case  to  the  brandy,  recollecting  that  it  was 
certainly  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  Bernard  put  his  play  on  the  stage 
to  pay  Paul's  debts.  '^  And  as  for  Angela,**  he  continued,  '^  for  I'm 
not  going  to  call  her  Lady  Anna,  so  you  need  not  ask  me  to  do  it, 
and  there's  an  end — no,  there  is  not  an  end.    The  money  Pve 

spent  in  taking  that  girl  out  on  the  water  and  to  dinners,  and  the 
things  I  have  given  her** — and  he  mused,  and  made  a  great  A  on 

tiie  table  with  some  of  the  liquor  that  was  spilt,  and  then  he  wiped 

it  out,  indignasttly,  with  his  sleeve. 

"  Ingratitude  is  the  common  lot,**  said  Heywood. 

"  Yes,  hiat  Angy  and  Carlyon  were  not  a  common  lot,**  said 

Paul,  making  a  jest  which  even  his  misery  could  hardly  excuse. 

"  They  were,  two  people,  whom  I  had  put  my  confidence  into — 

in,  I  mean,**  he  added,  for  the  ends  of  his  speech  were  losing  their 

precision. 

**  But,**  said  Heywood,  "  might  I  ask  what  very  great  harm  they 

have  done  you.     It  is  my  duty  not  to  let  strife  be  stirred  up 

without  a  cause.     Lady  Anna — you  will  allow  me  to  call  her  so — 

has  hitherto,  in  obedience  to  her  father,  probably,  delayed  to  tell 

you  the  news,  but  you  have  known  her  a  long  time,  and  cannot 

think  that  she  would  willingly  act  unkindly.** 

"  You  are  right,**  said  Paul,  **  you  are  a  true  comforter  >  and  if 

all  the  parsons  were  like  you — but  that  *s  neither  here  nor  there. 

Of  course,  you  are  right,  that  *s  the  key  to  the  whole  affair ;  she  is 

a   good,  dear   girl,  and   I  should  like  to  hear  anybody  say  she 

is  not." 
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"  I  should  not/*  said  Hey  wood,  quietly.  "  And  then  Cailyon,  as 
Lady  Anna's  lover,  could  not  do  otherwise  than ^* 

Such  a  bang  upon  the  table  I 

"He  her  lover!  Hel  Who  *s  Carlyon?  Who 'she!  Why 
should  he  call  himself  her  lover?  What  right  has  he  to  do  it? 
Carlyon  her  lover!  Carlyon,  my  eye!  Carlyon,  my  elbow! 
Carlyon /' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  further  illustrations  Mr.  Chequer- 
bent  might  have  devoted  to  the  garnishment  of  his  subject,  had 
he  not  been  interrupted  by  Heywood. 

*'  My  dear  sir,'*  he  said,  "  calm  your  excitement,  because  it 
can  do  you  no  good,  and  may  do  you  harm.  Lady  Anna,  or 
Miss  Angela,  if  you  will,  would  regret  that  you  made  her  Dame 
the  subject  of  loud  talk  in  a  public  tavern." 

Paul  was  instantly  brougnt  down  to  an  intense  whisper,  in 
which,  and  with  hideous  grimaces,  he  apprised  Heywood,  leaning 
over  to  his  ear  to  be  sure  he  was  heard,  that  Bernard  Carlyon  was 
an  incarnate  fiend. 

"  But,"  added  Paul,  louder,  and  for  the  general  information  of 
the  room,  "  a  perfecgenelam  an  a  damlibralflo."  But  only  the 
pen  of  Percival  Leigh  (who  daguerreotypes  the  tipsy  oratory  (rf 
Reform  Clubbers  and  others,  to  the  delight  of  mankind)  could 
do  justice  to  our  friend's  later  speeches.  The  brandy  and  the 
excitement  had  done  their  work,  and  Paul  became  bland,  and 
smiling,  and  what  is  called  by  tragedians  kee-alm,  quite  kee-ahn. 

"Of  all  stupid  habits,  that  of  getting  tipsy  is  the  most  foolish," 
moralised  the  priest,  throwing  back  his  curls  from  his  noble 
forehead.  "  One  is  useful  neither  for  good  nor  for  harm,  not.to 
mention  indigestion.  On  the  whole,  I  am  glad  that  my  failings 
did  not  take  that  direction.  I  should  not  like  anybody  to  see  my 
eyes  gazing  at  the  cigar  lamp  in  the  way  that  fellow's  are  fixed. 
Decidedly,  drunkenness  is  a  mistake.''  And  the  splendid  violet 
eyes  of  which  he  had  spoken,  looked  steadily  and  contemptuouslf 
on  the  face  of  the  helpless  Paul,  who  was  certainly  in  a  very 
advanced  stage  of  mooniness.  Yet,  all  things  considered,  it  might 
be  a  question  which  of  the  two  were  the  most  satisfactory  spec- 
tacle to  any  higher  Intelligence  just  then  passing  by— the  finely 
gifted  man,  who,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  mischief,  had  been  con- 
descending to  torment  a  foolish  boy — or  that  boy  himself,  who 
had  only  yielded  to  the  torment,  drunk  himself  insensible  to  end 
all  other  evils.  We  will  not  strike  a  balance,  the  less  that  Mr. 
Heywood,  finding  Paul  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  or 
of  giving  any  more  available  direction  than  "  Olebogey,  sir, 
thaswhere  I  live,''  good-naturedly  took  him  away  to  St.  Albans 
Place.  The  monks  were  always  hospitable,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  divers  folk  who  live  on  the  plunder  of  monas- 
teries. 
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One  of  the  most  astonishing  and  remarkable  reversals  of  opinion 
and  sentiment  that  ever  took  place  in'  England,  is  certainly  the  ad- 
miration and  interest  so  universally  felt  at  present  for  that  Maho- 
medau  race,  whom  civilised  Europe  was  wont  to  execrate  so  cordially 
in  prose  and  verse ;  which  destroyed  theEastern Empire,  annihilated 
its  literature,  and  effaced  its  traditions.  Thirty  years  ago  the  po- 
pular feeling  in  England  remained  still  pretty  much  what  it  had 
been  for  centuries.  And  when  the  Greeks  of  the  islands  and  of 
the  Morea  were  in  insurrection  against  the  Moslems^  the  enthu- 
siasm awakened  for  the  Christians  in  this  country  was  far  greater 
than  it  was  at  St.  Petersburg.  We  need  appeal  but  to  the  com- 
monest account  of  the  Greek  insurrection ;  to  Byron's  life  and 
death,  poetry  and  correspondence ;  to  the  policy  of  Canning,  and 
even  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

The  present  admiration  for  the  Turks,  and  more  than  tolerance 
for  their  religion,  which  is  the  reversal  of  former  convictions,  and 
which  marks  the  opinion  of  our  educated  class  at  present,  is  not  of 
sadden  birth,  has  not  been  created  at  once  by  the  late  unjust 
aggression  of  Russia,  but  has  been  sown  and  has  germed  both  in 
oar  national  philosophy  and  politics.  When  two  such  men,  so 
diametrically  opposed,  as  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Professor  Maurice, 
devote  their  genius  to  excuse  or  to  panegyrise  Mahomet  and  his 
religion,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  popular  sentiment  is  taking 
that  turn.  Maurice,  in  his  Lectures,  plainly  points  out  Mahome- 
danism  as  something  permitted  of  Heaven,  and  working  Heaven's 
will;  whilst  Carlyle  makes  Mahomet  one  of  the  objects  of  his 
Hero-worship,  and  as  one  of  the  semi-divinities,  which  have  legiti- 
mately fascinated  and  enthralled  a  large  section  of  mankind.  Such 
Mahomedanising  taste  which  induced  even  the  classic  muse  and 
gentle  temper  of  Washington  L-ving  to  celebrate  it,  has,  indeed, 
not  been  without  its  contradictors;  but  it  has  had  the  better  of 
them.  And  as  our  younger  generation  esteem  it  one  of  the  truest 
signs  and  proofs  of  their  progress  that  they  preferTennyson  to  Byron, 
and  deem  Scott,  Moore,  and  Crabbe  very  trumpery  and  inferior 
poets ;  so  it  is  considered  progress  with  the  fastest  of  this  young, 
or  ci-devant  young  school,  to  place  Mahomet — we  crave  pardon  for 
a  profanation  against  which  we  protest — in  the  same  rank  with 
the  Author  of  Christianity. 

The  most  curious  samples  of  the  old  way  of  thinking  about  Ma- 
homet, and  the  new  way  of  estimating  him,  are  both  to  be  found 
in  the  last  successive  numbers  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review.'*  In 
one  number  of  this  great  organ  Mahomedanism  is  put  completely 
on  a  par  with  Christianity ;  and  the  different  races  of  the  East  are 
considered  as  perfectly  capable  of  amalgamating  in  creed  and  in 
everything  else,  with  Constantinople  for  the  central  point,  tbc^ 
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Patriarch  and  the  Mufti  going  arm-in-arm^  the  Bishop  and  the 
Ulema,  the  Wahabee  and  the  Armenian  Dissenter  all  fraterniziDg. 
Whilst  this  ingenious  scheme  of  fusion  is  preached  in  one  numb^ 
of  the  ''  Edinburgh  Review/'  and  Mahomedanism  evidently  repre- 
sented as  the  fittest  creed  to  moralise  and  civilise  the  East,  the 
very  opposite  opinion,  and  precisely  the  contrary  schemes,  are  pro- 
pounded  and  developed  in  the  succeeding  niuuber  of  the  "  Reiiev'' 
by,  no  doubt,  a  very  difBerent  brain  and  pen.  In  the  y^er  essar, 
Mahomedanism  is  no  longer  looked  to  as  the  saving  creed  of  the 
East,  but,  on  the  contrary,  represented  as  the  grave  of  freedom 
and  civilisation.  Instead  of  its  unitarianism  being  depicted  as 
something  so  pure^  that  Christianity  itself  might  be  improved  bf 
it,  Mahomedanism  is  represented  as  a  very  sensual  and  grovelliBg 
collection  of  puerile  rites  and  sanitaiy  observances.  And,  in  &ct, 
if  any  one  wanted  to  be  acquainted  with  both  sides  of  the  question, 
sincerely  imd  ably  stated,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  read  the 
two  numbers  and  two  articles  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  for  the 
opinion  of  old  England  and  of  new  England  respecting  Turkey. 

While  the  Whigs  thus  feirly  give  the  pro  and  the  (»«  in  the 
great  moral  dispute  between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent,  the  old 
Tory  party,  or  the  "  Quarterly  Review,'^  have  flung  up  their  caps  for 
the  Prophet  of  Mecca.  And  a  modem  traveller  is  very  aeverelf 
handled  fe^r  asserting,  that  the  Turks  have  no  physicians  and  fev 
hospitals;  that  the  lower  orders  at  Constantinople  have  neither 
women  nor  wives,  and  die  untended  and  uncared-for  in  want  and 
age;  that  they  scowl  at  Franks,  nay,  beat  them  occasiooalty  for 
daring  to  enter  mosques;  and  that  the  position  of  Europeani 
amongst  them,  even  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  is  full  of  risk,  ho* 
miliation,  and  disgust.  Not  one  of  these  assertions  but  is  too  true. 
And  as  to  polygamy,  and  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  the  Turkish 
dominion,  no  author  has  ever  come  near  to  the  revokiDg  truth, 
which,  indeed,  decent  language  could  not  depict.  The  writer  in  the 
*' Quarterly''  would  shift  the  argument  by  asserting  that  Turkish 
peasants  seldom  marry  more  than  one  wife.  The  question  ifl  not 
of  Turkish  peasants,  but  of  Turkish  towns-folk,  of  which  the  rich 
will  have  a  score  of  women,  and  the  poor  no  female  companion  at 
all.  The  immorality  of  the  Turkish  town  is  not  to  be  blotted  cot 
Vy  the  monogamy  of  the  Turkish  peasant,  who,  if  he  in  coat^t 
with  one  wife,  it  is  only  because,  and  as  long  as,  he  cannot  afford 
two.  All  these  horrors,  which  form  a  part  of  the  infidel  creed 
of  the  East,  are  slurred  over  and  denied  with  the  same  eSronteiy 
by  the  ''Quarterly  Review*'  that  Church  peccadillos  are  denied 
and  defended  at  hofne.  The  mollah  is  as  dear  to  the  Tory  as  the 
bishop ;  and  the  High-Church  is  to  be  de&nded,  whether  it  be 
that  of  Mecca  or  q£  Canterbury. 

Whilst  our  old  and  young  schools  of  politics  and  philosophf 
have^thns  been  labouring  to  place  Mehomedan  and  Christian  on* 
par,  '^the  representatives  of  the  Greek  race  have  certainly  been 
labouring  to  display  it,  in  a  political  light,  as  not  superior  to  the 
Turk.  The  Gr^ek  monarchy  has  now  hiid  a  .qvuurter  <^  a  century's 
duration,  smd  wh^t  h^,  it  done?     Has  it  rendered  die  t^ 
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uiHlejrits.  away  hxffj,  pvfMfa-Qua^  or  free!  Jhm  ii»  veatth  or k» 
populatiooi  mcNaafid  ?  Are  ks  aj&teiiMv  of  jnfltiee  or  admiiiiat  ratkut 
at  all  more  indep^Mbiit,  more  iiii»t,  or  ixuMr&  adraaced  t\mm  tkoM 
of  Turkey  ?  la  its  takjMtiom  less  ?  Are  its  &aaa6es  ia  better  order, 
or  is  cormptioa  ksa  tka  rule  of  its  goiperameiiit  2  Has  eonsti^ 
tutional  goyeraioeiife  ia  Greece  tturown  forth  any  anuaaber  of  able 
mfiB,  or  respected  aadeottsifiteaijpeliiiicisas?  Has  neaarebic  Greece 
booome  an  asylum^  a  choice  lesovt,  for  Greeks  bora  ia  other  kkeap 
lities  still  under  Mabomedaa  rale?  Has  Atbeaa  become  the 
sea-port  of  Greece  ?  Has  its  uaiyeraity  becaaie  the  resort  of  the 
youth  of  the  race?  Has  Greece,  in  short,  ful&Ued  any  one  of  the 
many  and  the  mighty  expectations  formed  of  it? 

Attached  as  we  are  to  Greece,  to  the  vitality  and  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  race,  we  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
satisfactory  answers  cannot  be  given  to  such  qoeries  as  these. 
Greece  has  been  misgoverned.  Its  King  has  made  no  friends  £» 
either  himself  or  his  conuutry,,  at  home  or  abroad;  mftd  instead  of 
having  advaaced  Greece  towards  that  great  heritage,  which  every 
€«ke  waa  ready  once  to  assign  to  it,  every  power  is  £urope  seems 
agreed  in  nothing  so  perfectly  and  so  campletdy,  aa  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  ahowing  ba  more  favour,  or  granting  no*  more  exten- 
sioB  to  Greece. 

We  must  confess  that  we  think  Europe  wrong  in  these  sweeping 
eoiicliisioQs,  and  its  ^latesmeai  and  its  autocrats  iU-JAidS^^  when 
they  pronounce  these  anathemas  against  Greece.  As  we  still  beg  to 
be  of  the  opinion,  against  tite  young  pfailo90{]dky  of  the  time,  tbat 
there  are  far  better  prospects^  a  far  greater  degree  of  pros|)erity,.of 
beeAxoBk^  and  of  civilisation  to  be  attained  by  races  professing  ths 
Christian  belief  than  by  tribes  adberii^  to  the  Mahomedan^  so  we 
adhere  to  the  other  vulgar,  and  perhnps  antiquated  belief  that  the 
Hellenic  is  ^  far  the  best»  the  noblest,  the  mo8te^)«ble,  and  akost 
promising  of  all  the  racesy  which  follow  the  6re€^  religion,  and 
vhich  people,  as  rajr&hs>  the  countries  oa  either  aide  of  the  JE^eaau 
The  Turks  may  be  very  decorous  gentiemeny  as  welUmanneredy 
idealess,  and  insipid,  as  to  entitle  them  to  aungle  in  the  aristo- 
eratic  circles  of  £urope.  The  Greek  «kay  be  &r  more  vulgar, 
stamped  with  the  qualities  of  a  long-o^essed  race,  very  subtk^ 
lather  deceitful,  mistrustful  of  the  foreigner,  and,  ia  fact,  not  at 
all  such  a  good  fellow  as  the  Turk.  Bat  nme  maintain  that  ail 
these  are  qiualities  acquired  by  au  op[HreBsed  and  misgoverned  race, 
and  that  half  a  century  of  real  freedom,  and  restoration  to  their 
old  supremacy,  would  wash  away  every  one  of  these  vulgar  stigmas* 

Whilst  we  are  Qoa  the  subject  of  Greek  fsalings,  let  us^  as  true 
Inends  of  the  Gc^i,,  observe  upon  one  of  these,  which  haa  net 
been  noticed,  and  which,  if  made  known  to  the  intelligmiGe*  of 
their  laien  of  sense,  may  be  remedied.  The  Greek  mexshaflits 
aod  traders  ia  this  eoantry  are  not  popular  in  the  laealities  where 
they  ba^e  ehosaai  their  residence.  They,  haive  settled  in  Maui- 
dieater  in  great  Bumbam^  and  do  coasideraUe  business  in  that 
<^y.  But  thejr  are  not  popular  there  mther  as  merchatits  or  aa 
meoy  and  di^  not  by  th^r  presence,  their  coBneetiotts,.  ot:  tb&M 
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fiienids  in  England^  augment  that  fraternal  feeling  for  Oreekt, 
wliich  we  English  ever  are  so  ready,  and  which  we  are  still  so  open^ 
to  entertain.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  Greeb 
retaining  even  in  Manchester  their  Oriental  habits,  which  proscribe 
society,  and  which  shut  a  man  up  in  his  calling  or  his  family. 
But  the  society  of  Manchester  is  not  very  convivial,  and  many 
friends  are  gained  and  kept  there  by  no  greater  intercoarse  than 
may  be  maintained  on  Change  and  in  the  current  business  of  the 
day.  But  even  here  the  Greek  is  represented  as  close  and  churlish, 
as  a  complete  contrast  with  the  open  and  mercurial  Athenian  of 
ancient  days.  There  are  graver  reproaches  made  to  their  modes 
of  mercantile  dealing — reproaches  that  have  been  made  to  other 
Oriental  races,  especially  to  that  Caucasian  one,  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  so  lieroized.  Of  the  truth  of  such  accusations  we  shall  not 
inquire.  We  shall  merely  hint  that  it  is  a  great  pity  to  find  the 
large  colony  of  Greek  merchants  at  Manchester  not  adding  to  Eng- 
lish sympathy  and  interests  for  the  Hellenic  race,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  contributing  to  counteract  them.  The  Greeks  may  say 
they  are  mercantile  rivals,  and  therefore  disliked.  But  thiswiU 
not  hold,  for  the  Germans  settle  in  our  great  mercantile  commu* 
nities  as  rivals  too,  and  they,  instead  of  exciting  dislike,  command 
respect,  and  in  many  instances  become  sons  of  their  adopted, 
ratner  than  of  their  native  country. 

If  there  be  something  to  amend  in  even  the  private  conduct  of 
the  Greek,  it  would  be  difScult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
amount  of  folly  which  the  Government  has  committed.  The 
Queen  of  Greece  is  generally  allowed  to  be  clever,  but  hers  must 
be  cleverness  in  a  very  small  circle,  since  her  Majesty  could  not 
foresee  the  inevitable  consequence  of  entering  into  a  determined 
system  of  hostility  towards  Great  Britain,  and  of  petty  pique 
towards  its  representative.  Sir  Edward  Lyons  felt  and  acted 
towards  Greece  and  its  Court  as  an  honest  Liberal,  strongly 
attached  to  the  idea  of  seeing  genuine  representative  government 
developed  there.  But  the  same  course  of  things  prevailed  in 
Greece,  as  that  which  prevailed  in  Turkey.  The  Mavrocordato  of 
the  one,  was  the  Eeschid  Pasha  of  the  other.  The  modem,  the 
reforming,  the  Europeanising,  civilian  party,  had  to  straggle  in 
both  countries  against  the  old-fashioned,  domineering,  feudal 
Pashas  here,  and  Palikari  there.  The  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid, 
has,  however,  resisted  the  Pashas,  and  their  antiquated  system  of 
tyranny  and  spoliation,  supporting  Beschid  Pasha  with  the  energy 
of  a  wise  and  a  good  man.  Otho,  on  the  other  hand,  has  driven 
from  his  person  and  his  councils  the  liberal  party  in  Greece,  and 
given  himself  up  altogether  to  the  local  chieftains  and  the  rude 
Palikari. 

There  was  one  man  who,  from  the  first,  fully  foresaw  and  fore- 
told  that  constitutional  government  could  not  succeed  in  Greece. 
This  was  Capo  d'Istrias.  The  local  authority  of  the  wealthy  ship- 
owner in  the  ports  and  islands,  of  the  proprietorial  and  hereditary 
chiefs  in  the  hills  and  villages,  would,  he  said,  overbear  all  others, 
neutralise  all  government,  and  falsify  every  element  of  fr^om— 
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such,  for  example,  as  election.  Capo  d'Istrias,  therefore,  was  no 
sooner  possessed  of  superior  power,  than  he  employed  it — first,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  influence  and  independence  of  the  island 
magnates;  and,  secondly,  he  was  proceeding,  and  had  already 
commenced  humbling  the  mountain  aristocracy,  when  a  son  of 
one  of  them  took  the  shortest  means  of  ridding  the  Palikari  of 
such  a  foe,  by  slaying  him  with  a  dagger.  The  pity  was,  that  Capo 
d^Istrias,  after  having  humbled  the  islands,  was  not  permitted  to 
humble  the  monntaineers  and  other  chiefs.  Had  both  been  re 
duced  to  normal  obedience  to  a  central  government,  or  had  both 
been  left  to  combat  and  neutralise  each  other,  constitutional 
government  would  have  been  possible. 

But  apart  from  considerations  of  government,  constitutional  or 
other,  England  and  France  ought  to  have  foreseen,  when  they 
emancipated  Greece,  that  its  population  comprised  but  two  ele- 
ments— the  rural  and  the  naval,  the  agricultural  and  the  commer* 
cial,  the  feudal  and  the  civic.  If  Greece  was  to  be  progressive, 
wealthy,  liberal,  and  enlightened,  it  was  quite  clear  which  of  these 
classes  was  to  be  favoured  and  developed.  And  it  was  plain,  also, 
that  it  was  by  encouraging  the  commercial  and  naval  Greeks  that 
the  rural  population  and  landed  interest  could  most  effectually, 
though  indirectly,  be  benefited.  Unfortunately  the  main  effect 
of  the  insurrection,  and  even  of  independence,  was  to  destroy  the 
naval  and  commercial  prosperity  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  had 
risen,  grown  powerful  and  wealthy,  by  being  the  ship-builders,  and 
owners,  and  sailors  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  Turkish  fleet. 
The  war  of  course  interfered  with  this,  but  the  peace  completely, 
destroyed  it.  Canning  had  an  inkling  of  how  great  a  misfortune  this 
would  be  to  Greece,  when  he  proposed  that  it  should  remain  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  Lord  Aberdeen  tells  us,  he  recommended 
and  carried  the  measure  of  its  complete  independence ;  but  that 
independence  was  the  ruin  of  the  only  advanced  element  of  the 
Greek  nation^  of  its  naval  and  commercial  industry.  What  a  true 
friend  of  Greece  would  have  sought  for  at  the  time,  would  have 
been  so  to  reunite  Greece  and  Turkey  as  to  have  allowed  the 
Greeks  to  resume  their  position  of  sailors  and  traders.  It  was  diffi- 
cult, but  it  should  have  been  tried;  because  Greece,  deprived  of 
that,  necessarily  sunk  and  collapsed ;  and  not  only  Greece,  but  the 
most  civilised  and  advanced  portion  of  the  Greeks,  the  commer- 
cial, and  civic,  and  island  population.  We  wonder  very  much  why 
ELing  Otho  thould  bestow  all  his  favour  upon  the  rustic  Palikari  of 
Arcadia  or  jEtolia,  whilst  he  withholds  it  from  the  Hydriot  and 
Timariot ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  has  transferred  his  patronage  and 
favour  to  that  party  in  which  there  was  most  life  and  hope,  and 
abandoned  that  commercial  class  which  he  found  merely  poor  and 
discontented. 

To  bring  the  question  home  to  an  English  reader.  Suppose,  about 
a  century  ago,  that  a  revolution  and  a  change  of  dynasty  had 
taken  place  in  England,  which  had  suspended  English  commerce, 
and  given  English  sailors  and  shipping  nothing  to  do;  which  would 
have  deprived  Bristol  and  London  of  their  influence,  activity^  and 
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weaHh ;  and  wlncli  would  hsye  placed  obstacles  in  {he  wagr  df 
Lrrerpool  rising  or  Mancliester  existing.  Sfippese  tlkencoontf 
Hbe  Pretender  in  1745  Aoold  Itaine  produced  thk,  irocM  ithtt 
vonder  tk«t  tlie  coairtry  stwmld  retrograde,  the  ti'easttfy  becmjtT, 
the  <eocirt  unpopubu*,  mA  the  sew  king  ffing  fanraeK  on  the  hfitM 
laterest  and  the  Tory  party  for  tmpport^  henf  ever  it  night  tirke 
away  the  liberal  efement  from  the  Government.  Now  this  is,  i& 
some  measure^  King  Ot^vo's  ease.  H'e  has  esaggeraeted  his  Afi^ 
cnlties  by  bis  folly  and  bad  fitdth.  Bat  tbese  -difievAties  were  vk 
of  his  tnaking. 

Think  or  do  what  one  will  with  Otho,  however,  there  are  "hut  \m 
alternatives  for  Greece.  You  TOnst  either  i^isAore  tSie  Greek  net 
to  its  old  adnmtages,  or  yon  nana*  annihilate  it  altogcrther.  We 
are  very  sorry  to  question  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  two  sndi  emi- 
nent politicians  as  Lord  Jo'ha  Russell  and  tlie  Emperor  NicholaB, 
but  we  beg  to  say  that  the  ^claration  wi&  regard  to  Greece,  ii 
which  they  both  agreed,  is  both  impolitic  and  impracticjAle.  Hie 
¥ery  announcement  of  that  joint  opiiHon  is  enough  1:0  make  tiie 
he^  of  every  Greek  bound  in  indignation  against  his  breast,  «id 
to  make  every  suFord  leap  from  its  scabbia*d.  The  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas puts  his  ban  upon  monarchic  Greece,  and  prohibits  its  extes- 
sion,  because  he  sees  that  it  is  unfavouraUe  tio  him ;  lh«t  it  lugtt 
stand  betwieen  him  and  OoufAaatinople ;  nay,  might  -disptrte  ft. 
Surely  such  a  declaration  on  the  part  •of  R^tssia  ought  to  huve 
created  in  a  British  nind  a  yeamkig  towards  a  race  and  a  owistiy 
thus  eyed  amd  treated  by  the  Czar  as  a  rival  and  a  fce.  BtflLord 
John  Bussell'^  breast  knew  no  such  sentiment.  He  merdy  thought 
of  Otho's  treatmevt  of  British  consuls,  British  envoys,  BritiA 
interests;  and  dedares  too  glaringly,  that  Greece  tfcus  adminis- 
tered  was  «nwoithy  of  eictension  «r  favour  ibr  the  futwc.  Al«? 
if  every  country  tfiat  was  'mai-admiinistei^  was  condearoed  to 
nmihilation,  wh«t  would  have  became  of  the  -very  proadert  m 
Saropean  kingdinns  f  Df  a  race  is  to  be  ca^  to  the  iogB,  becsiBe 
the  king  whom  tie  other  powers  of  Europe  imposed  upon  it  w^ 
a  cross-grained  and  labbcrly  boy,  or  bec^se,  just  «maDC^«tcd 
lixnn  Turkish  tyranny,  it  was  onabte  to  aocompftiA  Uic  (fificolt 
lank  of  constitutional  government,  what  s^itenoe,  then,  ««▼«*'> 
sward  to  Spain,  or  to  Prussia,  or  to  Ireland,  or  to  a  great  mjwy 
countiies  who  have  certainly  presented,  or  do  presefit,  the  b«* 
flagrant  examples  of  inal-adminieftration  and  nnconstitotionafew^ 

If  it  be  uafew  to  Turkey,  or  inexpedient  for  the  balance  rf 
power,  that  certain  portions  of  Greece  and  its  popralatiou,  wte» 
arc  of  ao  use  or  strength  to  the  Sultan,  f/hould  stfll  mft  be  wbUM 
to  monarchic  Greece,  let  the  English  monaster  say  so.  9ui  W 
him  not  piead  Otho's  nrisoondnot  as  a  ju«t  imd  vidid  rewcm  fe 
punishing  and  disinheriting  the  Greeks.  They  woaM  «*^ 
have  dreamed  of  electing  Otho,  if  European  'diplomacy  h^daot 
presented  -die  youog  Bavarian  Prince  as  a  candidate.  TbeGrcAi 
wonlri  not  only  not  haw  <*ected  King  Otho,  bat  w^iW  in  all  pr^ 
bability  ha^  given  themselves  no  monarch  aft  affl,  %ey  vom 
ha«  constituted  thenselveB  a  smidl  repuMic,  imited  by  *»  *" 
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ienl  hcBi^  wlikdi  «t  leMt  would  have  had  the  ftdvantage  of 
ecoDomy»  aaid  lunne  ipared  them  the  expense  of  a  Court,  am 
flormy,  of  a  treasurj  to  be  spent  in  comtption,  nnd  a  metropolis 
peopled  by  place-hnnters  and  diplomatists.  Had  the  Greeks 
been  left  to  form  a  federal  republic,  we  should  now  not  have 
had  the  full  weight  and  Tigour  of  the  country  thi*own  across  the 
frontier  in  insurrection.  The  frontier  states  would  then  have 
heai  ^tolia,  or  Locris,  or  Bceotia,  little  states  easily  intimidated^ 
or  reduced  to  neutrality,  instead  of,  at  present,  a  whole  kingdom 
rising  in  enthusiasm  and  in  arms.  As  to  the  name  of  a 
republic,  whidi  frighten  some,  we  can  only  observe  that  the 
mountain  republics  of  Switzerland,  which  resemble  the  Morea, 
are  about  the  most  con«ervative  governments  in  Europe. 

If  these  things  are  now  not  so,  and  if  Greece  is  so  malad- 
ministered,  that  the  moment  the  Western  Powers  want  to  back 
Turkey  against  Bussia,  and  save  her  from  its  grasp,  Greece  rushes 
in  to  obstruct  our  task,  whose  fault  is  it?  Who  organised 
Greece  as  a  monarchy  ?  Who  placed  it  under  the  command  of 
Otho,  or  who  gave  Otbo  the  power  to  place  the  resources  of  Greece 
at  the  disposal  of  the  FaKkari  f  The  Four  powers,  which  signed 
the  Treaty  in  Lfmdon,  did  this ;  and  the  Greeks  did  not  do  it. 
If  the  consequences  are  **  untoward,'*  let  them  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  those  who  produced  them,  not  to  a  race,  which  was 
allowed  so  little  freedom  in  the  organisation  of  its  government, 
and  which  had  none  at  all  in  the  choice  of  its  King. 

Every  state  in  Europe  is  now  marching  %^ith  its  forces  to 
occupy  some  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Whatever  happens, 
their  military  force  secures  to  each  power  a  voice  and  an  influence 
in  the  future  disposal  and  arrangement  of  that  territory.  In 
diplomacy,  and  in  parliament,  and  in  newspapers,  we  pretend  that 
the  sole  aim  is  to  defend  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Otto* 
man  Empire;  but  the  Ottoman  Empire  may  be  maintained  in 
circumference  and  in  name,  whilst  the  Ottoman  srupremacy,  or 
the  ascendancy  of  that  race  shall  have  declined  and  even  dis- 
appeared. Such,  at  least,  is  the  belief  of  every  rational  man,  and 
every  wide-.awake  country  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  East.  If 
Austria  wants  to  occupy  Servia,  and  if  Russia  retains  the  Princi- 

SJities,  if  English  and  French  troops  fortify  the  peninsula  of  the 
ardanelles,  and  take  a  commanding  position  in  Roumelia,  the 
Greeks  naturally  wish  to  advance  their  standard  beyond  Arta, 
and  to  hdst  their  national  flag  as  a  rallying-point  for  their  co- 
rdigionists  and  brother  Hellens  of  Epirus  and  Tliessaly. 

Nor  is  monarchic  Greece  so  much  to  be  blamed  for  such  forward- 
ness and  such  -pretensions,  for,  in  patting  them  forth,  it  does 
bat  preserve  the  character  which  we  clothed  it  with,  and  follow  up 
the  aim  which  we  destined  it  to  pursue.  The  great  fault  of  the 
settlement  of  Greece  was,  that  we  not  only  abstracted  it  from  the 
rule  of  Turkey,  but  made  it  the  rival  of  that  empire ;  the  races  were 
hostile,  the  countries  were  inimical ;  this  could  not  be  avoided. 
But  we  Blight  have  avoided  setting  up  a  Greek  dynasty,  which  to 
the  Sultan  waj^  and  is,  a  n^ore  serious  rivalry  than  eithe^oOQle 
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With  respect  to  Greece,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  Turkey,  the 
politicians  of  the  west  of  Europe  have  completely  changed  their 
minds  since  1825.  They  now  think  nearly  the  reverse  of  irhat 
they  thought,  when  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  fought,  and  the 
Greek  monarchy  established;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  dif* 
ferences  of  opinion  between  us  and  Greece  arises  from  our  haring 
changed  our  opinion,  whilst  they  remain  true  to  theirs.  We 
then  undoubtedly  thought  that  a  Greek  nation  and  a  Greek 
dynasty  would  be  convenient  to  succeed  at  any  necessary  time  to 
the  throne  of  Byzantium. 

We  now  see  the  danger  of  having  entertained  the  idea.     We 
now  see  that  the  ascendancy  of  the  Turks  is  necessary  to  unite 
and  direct  the  resources  of  the  empire  to  its  defence  against  the 
Russians;   and  we  regard  Greece  and  its  Court  as  an  obstacle 
and  a  foe  to  this,  which  is  one  of  the  main  designs  of  modern 
policy.    Yet  we  are  not  really  hostile  to  the  Greek  race.     We  do 
not  sincerely  believe  in  1854,  any  more  than  we  did  in  1824,  that 
the  Ottoman  race  will  maintain  its  ground  and  its  supremacy  for 
ever.    We  see  the  Christian  races  growing  beneath  it.    We  see  the 
Greeks  to  be  the  most  important  of  these  races,  and  we  look  forward 
in  silence  to  that  time,  when  the  Christians  will  be  as  predominant 
in  power  and  in  intelligence  as  they  are  already  in  numbers.   But 
we  are  bound  to  see  this  revolution  accomplished  gradually.    We 
must  not  allow  the  Turks  to  suspect  the  future,  which  we  regard 
as  likely  to  befall  them,  neither  must  we  allow  the  Greeks  to  be 
carried   away  by  such  prospects;   for  civil  war  would   be  the 
result,  each  race  being  certain  to  seek  to  anticipate  tlie  tardy 
current   of  events.      Thus  European   politicians   are   inevitable 
hypocrites  both  at  Constantinople  and  at  Athens.     They  must 
pretend  to  .have  better  hopes  and  opinions  of  the  Turks    than 
they  can  have.    And  they  must  appear  to  look  coldly  upon  the 
hopes  and  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  even  whilst  convinced  at 
heart  that  both  are  natural  and  legitimate,  honourable  and  just. 
If  the  Turks  could  but  see  through  us,  they  would  wish  us  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic :  and  very  probably  they  do  both.     And 
if  the  Athenians  could  see  to  the  bottom  of  what  are  English  and 
French  opinions  and  intentions,  they  would  know  that  we  do 
much  greater  justice  to  their  prospects,  and  allow  much  greater 
scope  to  their  fortunes,  than  they  believe,  or  than  we  confess. 

What  is  greatly  to  be  desired  at  present  is,  to  convey  in  some 
manner  to  Greek  conviction,  that  we  are  not  the  enemies  of  their 
race;  that  our  first  object  is  to  resist,  and  place  a  final  barrier 
to  Bussian  ambition  and  encroachment, — but  that  this,  far  from 
condemning  the  Greeks  to  weakness  or  to  a  stationary  position, 
would,  on  the  contrary,  remove  the  only  great  obstacle  to  their 
extension.  Whatever  be  the  fate  of  Turkey,  whether  in  Europe 
or  in  Asia,  whether  the  Hellens  and  Slavons  unite  in  one  empire, 
or  separate  into  two,  we  may  depend  on  the  Hellenic  race  as  being 
more  favoured  and  more  akin  to  the  west  of  Europe  and  its  ideas, 
than  ever  the  Slavonic  races  will  be.  We  see  not  why  they  shonld 
not  amalgamate,  or  should  not  agree ;  but.  to  Ufrthe  Hellenic 
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element  appears  far  more  valuable,  more  capable^  more  inde- 
pendent, more  worthy  of  our  patronage  and  favour.  And  we 
know  of  nothing  so  impolitic  and  to  be  deplored,  as  a  sweeping 
declaration  of  a  prime  minister  or  leading  statesman  against  the 
Greeks  as  a  race. 

We  are  aware  that  Lord  John  Russell's  declaration  was  merely 
against  Otho  and  his  government.  If  so,  it  should  have  been 
accompanied  at  the  time,  or  at  least  should  now  be  modified,  by  a 
declaration  of  the  British  Minister  of  sympathy  for  the  Greeks 
as  a  race.  It  may  be  expedient  to  oppose  the  extension  of  the 
present  monarchy  of  Greece ;  but,  if  so,  it  ought  to  be  stated 
clearly^  as  the  opinion  of  English  politicians,  that  monarchic 
Greece  does  not  represent  the  Greek  race.  It  might  be  fairly 
stated,  that  the  political  power  which  Greece  has  acquired  by  its 
complete  independence,  has  been  not  a  profit  but  a  damage  to  it. 
It  has  made  enemies  for  Greece,  not  friends ;  has  been  a  source  of 
weakness,  not  strength.  Had  Greece  been  left  thirty  years  ago 
possessed  of  local  independence,  with  its  suzerainty  and  political 
supremacy  in  the  hands  of  the  Porte,  it  would  be  more  advanced 
towards  becoming  a  great  state  than  it  is  now.  Consequently, 
the  well-wisher  to  the  Greeks  may  not  propose  to  confer  upon  any 
more  Greeks,  whether  of  the  islands  or  the  continent,  whether  of 
Epirus  or  Thessaly,  any  further  degree  of  political  independence. 
To  be  really  free  from  the  Turkish  Pasha  and  the  Turkish  tax- 
gatherer,  the  Turkish  Cadi  and  the  Turkish  MoUa,  to  be  free  in 
their  communities,  and  equal  with  the  Turks  in  all  questions  of 
property,  litigation  or  right, — this  is  much  more  important  to  the 
Greeks  than  to  be  the  citizen  of  an  isolated  and  stagnant  state  like 
monarchic  Greece,  without  head,  or  activity,  or  industry,  or  re- 
sources, without  even  freedom^  security,  present  power^  or  future 
prospects. 

When  the  kingdom  of  Greece  was  established,  although  that 
event  took  place  not  thirty  years  ago,  still  great  doubts  prevailed, 
and  great  mistakes  were  made,  as  to  the  aim  in  view,  and  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  attaining  it.  The  object  of  some  was  merely  to  form 
a  quiet  asylum  for  such  Greeks  as  wished  to  escape  Turkish 
tyranny ;  but  there  is  something  worse  than  tyranny,  and  that 
is,  destitution,  poverty,  and  insignificance.  It  was  proposed  at 
first  to  confine  Greece  to  the  ^dorea.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in 
the  modern  world  numbers,  position,  wealth,  are  required  to  the 
formation,  prosperity,  and  contentment  of  a  nation.  What  ought 
to  have  been  principally  avoided  was  the  division  of  them.  Two 
millions  or  more  of  Greeks  scattered  over  the  wlands,  and  over  the 
plains  of  Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  mountains  north  and  west  of  it, 
were  not  too  many.  To  have  kept  the  race  united,  even  in  a  kind 
of  common  obedience  to  the  Turk,  would  have  been  better  than  to 
push  off  half  of  them  under  king  Otho's  rule,  and  subject  the  rest 
to  the  immediate  sway  of  Turkish  pashas.  Leaving  the  Greeks  of 
Candia  and  the  Greeks  of  Epirus  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Porte,  has  not  increased  the  power  of  the  Sultan,  for  the  Turks 
will  not  trust  or  employ  them.    They  remain,  therefore,  disaffectec^ 
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and  usekfls  siAgecta,  paying  actactiiy  may  trSamteisi  momef,  and 
wme  in  allegiaace. 

To  have  enaocipated  the  Oreeks  aonth  of  «  oertain  line^  awl 
formed  them  into  an  independewt  European  mmmichy,  and  then 
to  ordain  or  to  suppose,  that  they  or  their  6ove]»»ent;  wouM  not 
keep  up  their  relatioas  with  the  i«at  of  their  race  beyood  that 
frontier,  was  an  idle  hope,  an  impvacticaUe  aim.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
Greeks  of  llpiras  who  first  began  the  war  of  ndependence,  and 
the  idea  of  excluding  th^n  from  aerrice  and  eympathy  with 
moDi»cUc  <3Teeoe,  was  an  absurdity.  It  might  not  be  poaaible  l» 
ask  or  to  attain  more  territory  of  the  Porte^  Imt  to  eapect  that  the 
Greeks  of  Tiiessaly  and  Epirns  would  ever  renndn  obedient  and 
quiet  snbjeets  of  the  Scdtaa,  whikt  some  miles  off  their  feilow- 
Greeks  bad  been  not  anly  enafailed  to  fling  off  the  Tuiidsh  yok^ 
but  to  form  a  kingdom^  and  a  govcmmeDt,  achnroh,  and  aa  army^ 
in  rivalry  of  the  Turk«  was  indeed  most  visionary. 

The  means  by  which  the  Greek  Gowiernment,  or  rather  the  uttra* 
Gieek  party  at  Athens,  eommfuoioate  and  in&ieaGe  the  Gredsa 
wkhin  the  dominions  -of  Turkey,  are  the  assoeiatiotts  styled 
HeierM.  These  associaticnis  oonsist  of  the  principal  Greeks  4>f  a 
distrkt,  headed  by  their  priest.  A  littie  money  raised  from  a 
fine,  to  which  all  wealthy  Greeks  contribute,  and  to  which  Ruaaia 
adds  its  quota,  auppbes  each  Hetena  with  the  nseans  of  action. 
These  sufiplies  in  some  pkees  are  em{doyed  to  larm  and  support 
a  journal ;  in  other  places,  tliey  go  to  arm  bands  and  keq)  them 
together;  but  every wliere  the  view  of  the  Ueteria  is  towards  die 
breaking  up  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  neces^ty  of  the  Gredca 
stqiping  into  the  afa«es  of  tiie  Turks.  Theve  ai«  Heteri»  in 
monarchic  Greece,  as  well  as  ont  -of  it :  and  no  ik>ai]t  the  presooil; 
iBsurreotioa  is  of  their  making. 

We  are  very  indignant  with  King  Otho  for  patronising  tliesa 
bodies,  and  lar  secretly  seeking  to  keep  at  their  head.  But  the 
truth  ia,  that  it  would  be  oQm|detely  fruitleas  Jbr  Ot^  to  set  him* 
self  agaia^  them.  And  the  emly  i^estAt  of  his  deehased  hostility  ta 
them  would  be,  that  the  Heteriae  would  declare  die  Csar  Nidiolas 
their  chief,  and  they  would  contiane  quite  as  active  as  bcfaro, 
whilst,  setting  King  Otho  aside,  and  placing  faion  nndor  the  same 
ban  that  fitissia  or  England  in  their  H»fficial  jdechvrations  have  done. 
The  king  of  <3reece  »  or  can  be  nothing,  except  either  as  the 
nominee  and  ref)re8enetati¥e  of  the  European  powers,  or  as  repre- 
senting and  furthoing  the  ideas  and  the  aims  of  his  people. 
From  foreign  fow^&n  he  has  however  notfavng  to  hope.  The  opi- 
nions of  England  and  of  Bansia  respecting  him  are  both  on  roeord. 
His  only  reaooroe  has  been  to  &11  hnck  upon  the  -Gredcs  and  wfcm 
their  natural  ardonr  for^cteosion  and  predominance.  And  in  tiiss 
Otho  certainly  doM  represent  the  feelings  of  ail  Oreeka,  be  tliey  of 
island,  or  of  sDOuaatain,  fallow  they  Mavrooordato  or  Metaxa. 

Our  poVey  with  respect  toGveeoe  should  be,  never  to  attonspt  to 
pmisih  or  coerce  Otiio  in  matters  -nespeoting  which  lie  is  in  porfect 
aooord  with  his  people.  For  by  attaddng  him  on  these  poiota  we 
do  iMit  weaken  aw  owm  indaezme,  white  IPC  sCmngtdien  h^^  Wboi 
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we  supported  ^e  oenstitetiQfDfil  party  ia  Attieas  aganmt  tfae  Prfiknri 
psrty,  wiikti  Otko  preferred,  wt  weve  able  te  cAiecA:  Im  wbitiiiy 
cwpeer;  knt  when  we  blockaded  tfae  PmeoB,  because  the  Jew^ 
Paeffifio,  WB8  nebbed^  we  made  tffl  Gh*eek«  imliy  to  the  kirt§,  nnd 
leaHy  stee&gtfaen  Um  for  tlie  tine.  So  it  witt  he  now,  «f  we  be 
oniried  awny  into  tlie  Utmder  of  blocfcadfrng  Atheas  to  preheat  tine 
Graebt  4yiii^  to  take  arms  and  join  their  feMow-comtryittcm  'Cff 
X^nn  and  liwsBaly.  We  tfaall,  by  such  a  iiifmwure,  e«]y  ^tenwan- 
atmte  dMt  our  poiicy  is  aati-HeUeoie^  a4uch  wiH  render  tbe  i^ery 
-mmrne  «f  Bni^tafamaii  as  odioos  tintKiglitnrt  Greeee  as  k  ia  already 
at  tbe  loasiit  •«£  Athens.  Not  only  w^  onr  name  be  napopnhu*^ 
but  our  counsels  be  unheeded;  far  no  power  can  persuade  <be 
Greeiks  not  to  try  to  reunite  all  their  tnbes  and  races,  and  not 
aeek  to  anoeeed  the  Turks  in  tbe  possesmoo  ^  the  soH,  wad  ef 
political  sovereignty.  Ysv  can  ne^er  persuade  the  Greek  that  die 
conquest  of  kis  nation  and  his  capital  by  MshoBMit  tbe  Second, 
toar  eentoiies  ago^  was  fiaa}.  And  an  English  man  is  as  illiberal 
as  ke  is  «aju8t,  i  he  seeks  even  to  persuade  himself  so. 

Our  best  poKcy  towards  Greece  mnst  be^  not  measures  of  coercion 
car  intHindation,  wiiidi  tbe  Greeks  wte  ahniys  brave  ^enough  to 
penst,  vtyd  -cmining  enoagk  ^o  'evade,  bat  fm  means,  the  policy  fft 
amity  and  fersnasion,  tind  tbe  abandonment  of  antagonism.  We 
Inrve  now  an  exoeilent  oppoitunity .  Tbe  Csar  has  publicly  declared 
hinself  bostile  to  tbe  extoDsion  of  ii^  Greek  monarchy.  'Re 
tiberdby  equaVy  shows  faknseif  apposed  to  tbe  civil  freedom  and 
development  of  tbe  -Gvefka.  All  he  has  gone  to  war  for  was  tbe 
maintenance  of  tbe  Greek  Church  and  priesthood  in  independbnoe 
of  tiie  Sukan,  no  doobt;  but  at  the  same  time  as  complete  tmd 
deapotie  masters,  judicial  and  political,  over  t^eir  flocks.  This  is 
not  at  all  satisfiictory  to  tbe  Greeks  tbemsetives.  It  is  a  sysitoai 
whidhmigbtsait  the  Vladika  elf  Montenegro,  or  the  monasteries  of 
Moent  Athos,  but  certainly  would  not  emit  any  'free  or  indepen- 
dent connnunity. 

Wbnt  is  reqmod  for  1^  Greeks,  not  oiAy  of  tlie  AMmavohy,  bmt 
of  the  Torkish  provrnoes  and  tbe  islands,  is  to  be  mformed  d  their 
trae  intere^s,  and  to  be  enabled  to  veoognise  tbdrtnie  friendB,*so 
as  to  keep  neutral,  or,  at  least,  passive  in  the  present  struggle 
gcnng  o«  between  tbe  Russians  «tidTm4LS,  seonrity  being  given  to 
tfaen  that  the  triumph  of  Turkey  will  not  have  the  eflfect  of  rivet- 
Hig  their  ckanns,  or  aggravating  their  conation;  whilst  their 
ability  to  succeed  tbe  Turks,  or  profit  by  their  fiiD,  will  be  im- 
ppovved  by  tbeir  peaeefol  organisation  and  conduct,  fm*  more  than 
by  their  warmed  inta^ference  and  unreaoottable  aggression. 

If  tJbe  character  wiiidi  we  are  to  assinne  on  the  Levant  be  tfasit 
of  aliies  of  tbe  Sultan  against  Russia,  we  fidiould  talse  'care  not  to 
be  ooMidered  the  aStes  of  Turkey  against  Greece.  Yet  this  we 
muot  be,  if  war  enswe  between  these  two  powers.  In  our  opinion 
we  «boold  have  niAerfered  to  pre^woft  tbe  ontimely  declaration  of 
war  issued  by  Taitey  against  Basaia,  which  merely  ppodiuced  Uk 
disai^ler  -of  ^aope.  And  we  sboiM  also  -prevent  any  similar  4edbi- 
sgtion  rf  war  hetaiOWA  Ga'ccoe  twd  Tnrbey,  wbi^  naotft  be  attended 
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with  even  more  untoward  results.  Some  one  said^  that  if  France 
and  England  were  agreed^  they  ought  not  to  permit  a  sin^e 
cannon-shot  to  be  fired  in  Europe.  If  this  be  not  true  of  Europe, 
it  ought,  at  least,  to  be  true  of  the  Levant.  France  and  England 
ought  to  have  influence  enough  at  Athens  to  prevent  this.  And 
the  best  way  to  prevent  it,  is  not  to  menace  or  to  establish  an; 
blockade  of  Athens ;  but  to  assure  King  Otho's  government,  that, 
if  he  persists,  France  and  England  will  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them 
for  ever  independent  of  any  connection  with  monarchic  Greece,  and 
possessed  of  privileges  far  more  profitable  and  essential  than  those 
enjoyed  in  Attica  and  the  Morea. 

Our  diplomatists  have  evidently  been  much  embarrassed  at  Con- 
stantinople, by  their  desire  to  obtain  immunities  for  the  Christians 
without  a  treaty,  which  Would  enable  Russia  to  charge  them  with 
claiming  the  very  same  thing  that  they  objected  to  his  doing. 
This  reluctance  to  bind  the  Porte  by  treaty  has  given  great  power 
to  the  old  Turk  party  to  obstruct  the  measures  of  justice  and 
reform.  We  spoke,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article,  how  desir- 
rable  it  would  be  to  restore  the  Greeks  of  the  ports  and  islands  to 
their  old  habits  and  privileges  of  serving  the  Porte  as  sailors  and 
as  shipowners.  It  would  be  as  great  a  matter  to  restore  the  Chns- 
tian  mountaineers  to  their  old  authority  of  keeping  order  and 
acting  as  armed  police  to  their  districts.  Previous  to  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, the  mountaineers  of  Epirus  and  iBtolia  formed  bands 
of  armatoles,  as  they  were  called,  under  the  authority  of  the  Sultan, 
of  whom  they  were  well  satisfied  and  contented  to  receive  the  pay. 
Now  there  is  no  authorised  Greek  armed  force  in  these  regions. 
The  Pasha  of  the  province  alone  keeps  an  armed  force  about  him, 
altogether  Mahomedan;  and  when  these  are  called  to  allay  any 
trouble,  or  enforce  any  tribute,  they  of  course  occasion  infinitely 
more  disorder  than  they  appease,  cost  much  more  money  than  they 
collect,  and  waste  and  destroy  more  than  they  are  worth.  Un- 
mixed Christian  populations  should  govern  themselves,  pay  their 
tribute,  and  administer  justice  without  the  intervention  of  Turks. 
They  did  this  in  the  last  century — why  are  they  not  allowed  to  do 
it  now  ? 

When  Christians  and  Mussulmans  are  mixed,  as  in  Thessaly,  the 
communities,  as  they  reside  apart,  so  they  may  have  their  authch 
rities  apart,  with  merely  the  Pasha  over  all ;  and  with  their  mixed 
tribunals  for  judicial  purposes,  which  we  have  seen,  with  greaj 
pleasure,  the  Porte  estabUsh  in  the  provinces :  such  a  tribunw 
already  exists  in  the  capital,  and  has  been  found  to  work  well  in 
the  decision  of  commercial  disputes.  Nothing  can  be  more  liberal 
than  the  edict  of  the  Sultan,  ordaining  the  establishment  ot 
\  similar  tribunals  in  the  provinces,  with  the  admission  of  Christian 
testimony  and  the  authority  of  Christian  assessors.  Every  one  is 
»TOre,  that  the  edict  of  Gulhan^  established  a  mixed  council  oi^ 
similar  kind  for  deciding  contested  points  in  the  administration  ot 
the  province,  the  Christian  priest,  or  Bishop,  as  well  as  Botablw^t 
the  same  creeds  being  called  to  partidpate  jli^  sji^h  council!.  Had 
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these  pn)yi8ion8  of  the  edict  of  Oiilhan^  Been  fully  acted  upon  in 
Thessalj,  for  example^  we  should  not  have  heard  at  the  present 
day  of  the  insurrection  of  that  province.  Nothing  would  so  com- 
pletely check  the  Heterias  and  their  spirit  as  fair  and  free  principles 
and  modes  of  administration^  such  as  Reschid  Pasha  laid  down. 
Unfortunately,  in  all  that  regards  provincial  administration,  the 
edict  of  6ulhan6  has  remained  very  much  a  dead  letter.  But  the 
full  execution  of  the  provisions  of  that  edict  in  the  provinces  of 
Europe  may,  at  least,  be  demanded  and  insisted  on  by  French  and 
English  diplomatists.  Had  Russia  chosen  to  lend  her  aid  to  that 
great  measure  of  reform — had  the  demands  of  the  Czar  in  the 
Divan  been  directed  towards  enforcing  this  the  best  mode  of  not 
only  Uberating  the  Christians  from  Turkish  oppression,  but  teach- 
ing them  to  take  part  in  administration  and  in  legal  judgments 
themselves,  Europe  could  not  have  found  fault  with  the  Czar.  But 
the  edict  of  Oulhan6  has  been  the  abhorrence  of  Russia,  which  is 
an  additional  reason  for  us  to  support  it,  and  see  that  it  be  acted 
upon. 

With  respect  to  the  Greeks  in  Asia,  except  in  such  neighbour- 
hoods as  Smyrna,  Trebizond,  Broussa,  and  Erzeroom,  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  the  Provincial  CouncilSi  provided  by  Reschid's 
reform,  are  not  possible.  There  the  Pasha  must  remain  still 
despotic,  still  wield  the  sword  like  his  predecessors  of  past  cen- 
turies. Whatever  taxes  are  levied,  must  be  gathered  in,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  in  a  military  way,  with  an  appliance  of  terror  and 
of  rudeness.  The  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  unless  where  they  are 
agglomerated  in  towns  and  districts  of  their  own,  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Mahomedans,  have  been  spoiled  and  maltreated  for  ages ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  never  rebelled,  they  have 
never  risen  to  the  courage  of  vindictiveness ;  bud  there  is  not 
that  mistrust  of  them  by  the  Turks,  and  such  inveterate,  or,  at 
least,  vivid  hatred  of  the  Turks  by  them,  which  unfortunately 
prevails  in  Europe.  In  Asia,  then,  the  influence  and  action  of  a 
beneficial  and  liberal  government  must  do  everything.  The  peace 
of  a  province,  or  the  tranquillity  of  the  Christians,  will  depend 
upon  the  justice,  and  protection,  and  immunities  afforded  them, 
more  by  the  will  of  the  uncontrolled  governors,  than  by  any  law 
which  it  may  please  the  Sultan  to  enact.  We  have  Consuls  in 
these  regions.  They  have  hitherto  been  powerless  to  protect  the 
Christians  of  Asia  from  oppression  and  from  rapine.  They  will 
be  now  powerful,  and  they  ought  to  remain  so.  For,  if  we  lend 
our  aid  to  preserve  Turkey  from  Russia,  the  least  we  can  ask  in 
return  is  the  power  of  remonstrating  and  forbidding  the  relapse 
of  the  Turks  into  their  old  lazy  ways  of  cruelty,  and  their  con- 
tempt both  for  the  property  and  Ufe  of  subject  races. 

It  would  be  the  most  gross  of  absurdities  on  our  part,  to  re- 
frain from  affording  protection,  or  from  coming  forward  as  their 
protectors,  because^  forsooth,  by  doing  so  we  weaken  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Porte.  We  are  bound,  no  doubt,  to  protect  the  Turk. 
But  we  have  a  much  higher  duty,  which  is  to  preserve  the  terri- 
tory of  Turkey  from  Russia.    We  should  make  use  of  the  Turks 
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£or  that  gn^k  pnrpoie  tf  defisne^  makngiM  tlw  Tuk^MTfriUi 
taiuidertake  and  perfosn  sock  duty ;,  Irat  the  CMntiiigeMy  mf 
ftriae  of  thie  Turks^  Bot  beimg  aUe  ta  fbl&l  dieir  dntf .  Tkqr  aif 
be  beaJ^eiiy  so  uttesly  diACx^^sd  m.  the  I>wiiibi«i  inmeci^  u 
ta  be  unable  to  defend  the  Balkan,  os  to  nJIy  behioil  k^  We  ik 
BAt  think  this  likelj,  bnt  k  ia  peaaible*  Sefeal;,  oi  anjr  otker 
eavae  of  di^eartemneiit,  aocK  aa  want  ^  reaampeeay  ai  yi^oia  k 
the  admioiatration^  &  decay  of  religiatta  aeal,  may  8tq>  the  preasnt 
influx  c^  Asiatic  recruits  to  swell  \h%  European,  armi^  of  Tiidief. 
Let.  us  suppose  that»  by  any  o£  these  causes  or  diaaces^  the 
military  gjeneratioos  of  Asialic  Turkey  refuse,  or  cease  ta  ctmi 
the  Bosphorus  to  the  defence  o€  European  Turkey,  who  tlwa 
is^  t»  defend  it  ?  The  answer  is  plain^  Thene  are.the  Gereek  nee, 
Slavonic  and  HeUenie,  wariike  and  brave  men,  able  to  defend^  as 
to  cultivate  the  territory,  if  we  can  give  thena  independBiit  ri^htS) 
in  the  one  hand,  and  good  swords  iu  the  other. 

This  contingency,  ^though  statesaoen.  cannot  admit  it  in  their 
public  discourses  to  be  possible,  ought  to  be  taken  in  accoant 
For  if  it  be  possible  in  the  presenit,.  it  is-  peobable  in  the  fiiture, 
aoul  we  should  look  forward  to  that  fiiture^  aod  prepsure.  for  ity  bj 
rallyiog  HeUeas  and  Slavona  to  the  defence  and  iade(»eiideiice  af 
their  tesritory  by  procurinf^  theaOy  whilst  uader  Tuidush  aof^- 
reignty  or  suaerainty,  all  the  nights  a»d  privil^es  neeessai^  te 
their  development,  their  natioDality,  and  their  oootent,  and  tesdi 
them<  te  trust  to  usy  rather  than  the  Caar,  as  the  friendaof  thdr 
i^hgion,  their  fveedou),  and  their  raoe. 

The  great  dirty  t»  be  per£orjned  by  na,  presents  few  diffienltiei 
as  fiur  as  tbe  Slavonic  and  Romaic  races  are  coacemed;  fortbere 
eaists  in  those  provineea  which  have  felt  Russian  occupatioa  anil 
tasted  of  Boisaiaa  servitude^  a  salutary  horroc  of  being  made  per- 
maaently  subject  to-  the  Gzar,  or  to  the  Austrian  emperar  either. 
These  is  a  stcoug  spirit  of  independence  in  Servians,  WsUachiaas, 
and  Moldavians,  which^  the  moaaent  we  eject  the  KuBsiaiifl  ttom 
aoieng^t  them,  would  rise  ta  patriotic  ardeur..  They  have  akeady 
in&titutiona  and  pdnces  of  t^ir  ow%  to  which  we  have  httle  to 
add,  and  to  which  we  need  apply  but  the  Oiae  rule,  that  of  pre* 
serving  the  balance  between,  the  aristocratic  and  democmtic 
influ^oce. 

If  the  HeUens>  especially  of  the  provinces  beyond  tbe  frostier 
of  monarchic  Greece^  do  not  entertaun  similar  or  equal  feeliag^  of 
independence,  if  they  place  mere  faith  in  Russia,  it  is  thi^t  the; 
faaiw  received,  its  gold,  and  xiot  felt  its  iroa  rule*  And  it  ia  alao 
becauae  the  western  poweffs*  have  been  apparently  sevese,.  and  afiea 
iaimical  to  Greece,  and  the  administration  of  the  Ionian  ialtnds 
unfortunately  at  variance  with  the  race.  Vfe  are  well  aware  of 
the  difiicukies  whieh  beset  the  lomaa  Giovenunent,  and  of  the 
auGcesa  with  which  Russia  hae  aooomphshed  her  plans  of  creatio^ 
a  permanent  antagoninn  between  the  British  GovermBeiit  of 
CSorfu  and  the  UeUenie  canse  in  Cephahuua  and  tbe  isboids.  Bo^ 
nothing  ia  irremediable,  and  aspedaUy  since  Russia  has  flung  off 
the  mask  by  the  dechufttktt  of  tbe  Czar  agauBt  Gime^  the  best  ttie 
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Hii^t  be  maife  of  b  to-fiovia  a  reconcUiatmi  betweeo  us  agwi  tiM 
Hellems^  We*  feel  coDfident,  that  to  eiEest  tUsy  is  the  firvt  step 
towaidA  a  satisfactory  solutioD  of  the  dtffiealt  question  of  tbe  East. 
Foir  we  may  depejsd  npon  this^  that  if  we  attoapt  to^  settle  k 
without  the  Hdlensy  we  shall  have  but  sown  disorder,  and  aeeom- 
ftlished  no  settlement  whatever* 

At  the  moment  we  write,  tidangs  ha.ve  readied  the  country  of  a 
decree  of  tbe  Porte,  banishing  all  the  Greeks  fromConstantiiiople, 
who  will  not  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte.  This  is 
aimed  at  two  claasea  of  Greeks^  those  wW  are  smbjeets  of  Otho, 
and  those  who  claim  protection  from  the  Bassian  embassy.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  Porte  has  not  the  right  to  expel  these  two 
classes  of  Greeks  from  Constantiuople.  But  as  most  of  them  are 
engaged  in  trade,  and  in  the  ways  of  industry,  and  moreover  the 
event  has  probably  some  meaning,  their  forcible  expulsion  would 
merely  have  the  effect  of  sending  them  to  join  the  insurrection  in 
Epirus,  in  Thessaly,  or  elsewhere.  It  is  therefore  ill-judged,  and 
only  shows  tbe  Porte  more  indined  to  take  resolutions  ab  irato 
than  to  weigh  coolly  the  consequence  as  well  as  reason  of  its  acts; 
The  premature  declaration  of  war  led,  as  we  before  said,  to  Sinope. 
The  expulsiou  of  the  Greeks  might  lead  to  the  resuscitjUtion  of  thai 
Greek  insurgent  army,  represented  to  be  dwindling  away.  It  may 
be  the  polidy  or  the  caprice  of  the  Divan  to  ruin  the  comfnerciat 
Greeks  of  Constantinople,  those  especially  who  claim  an  origin  or 
have  right  of  citizenship  in  Greece  Proper.  But  this-  is  not  the 
interest  of  England  or  of  France.  Tbe  commercial  Hellens  are 
precisely  that  class  which  we  should  protect  and  loeter ;  and  not 
merely  the  commercial  Hellens  in  tbe  Pivseus  or  Patras>  which 
towns  afford  unfortunately  little  scope  for  their  development,  but 
the  commercial  Hellens  of  Constantinople,  which  is  and  must  be 
the  capital  of  the  Greek  race. 

Let  us  consider  what  Constantinople  wants  above  all  things. 
It  wants  the  existence,  we  might  say  the  forraatioa,  of  a  trading 
and  commercial  and  a  middle  class,  without  which  it  cannot  be 
prosperous  or  civilised— without  which  it  cannot  have  resources  or 
ideas.  The  Turks  cannot  furnish  this  class ;  tb^  are  incapable  of 
iL  The  Turks  may  make  soldiers,  or  lanxUords,  or  magistrates, 
or  placemen;  but  a  mercantile  body  of  Turks  will  never  exist. 
The  Greeks  alone  can  form  this  class ;  and  it  is  far  better  for  us 
that  the  Hellenic  Greeks  should  form  it,  than  either  the  Slavons 
or  the  Armenians.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  consider  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  Hellens  from  Constantinople  as  one  of  those  measures 
most  inimical  to  our  interests,  and  the  most  favourable  to  barba- 
rism, that  the  war  has  yet  produoed. 

Not  only  will  it  deprive  Constantinople  of  the  wealthy,  the  in- 
dustrious, and  the  Christian  population,  which  it  is  our  interest  to 
have  there,  but  it  will  throw  the  Greeks  exiled  from  Constan- 
tinople into  ways  of  life  hostile  to  us  and  to  Turkey.  Greeks, 
like  other  people,  must  live,  however  living  statesmen  may  be  in- 
clined to  deny  them  the  alternative ;  and  if  they  are  excluded 
from  the  paths  of  industry  and  commerce^  they  will  take^  those  of 
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war^  of  robbery^  and  of  rapine.  The  ship-owner^  banished  firom 
Constantinople,  will  make  of  his  brig  a  pirate  vessel.  The  Greek 
artizan,  who  earns  his  penny  at  Pera^  will  turn  to  earn  his  liveli- 
hood on  the  mountains  with  yataghan  and  rifle.  Our  ambassador 
is  sitting  by^  and  allowing  the  Turks  to  commit  this  folly.  He 
is  allowing  Turkey  to  provoke  a  new  enemy,  before  it  has  shown 
its  capability  of  coping  with  the  one  that  has  already  not  only 
occupied  its  Principalities,  but  advanced  into  Bulgaria. 

If  proofs  were  wanting  of  what  we  have  been  trjring  to  establish 
and  explain— viz.  the  superiority  of  the  Hellens  over  the  Slavons  for 
defending  the  independence  of  the  territory — we  could  find  them 
in  the  event  of  the  war.  Had  Turkey  in  these  northern  provinces 
a  maritime  population  that  could  be  depended  on — ^had  it  attached 
to  its  fleet  a  body  of  active  sailors,  or  boatmen,  such  as  the  Greeks 
proverbially  are,  the  Russians  could  no  more  have  advanced  to 
the  conquest  of  the  Dobrudscha  than  she  could  have  flown  over 
the  Balkan.  It  appears  from  the  Russian  official  account,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  invading  Russian  army  was  actually  con- 
veyed in  boats  out  of  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube  and  into 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  George  branch — a  manoeuvre  which  it  is 
utterly  disgraceful  for  powers  which  were  masters  of  the  sea  not 
to  have  prevented.  The  Russian  general  durst  not  have  ventured 
such  a  manoeuvre  had  he  had  Greek  sailors  to  contend  with.  As  to 
the  Turks  pretending  to  have  an  efficient  fleet  without  Hellenic 
sailors  it  is  simply  absurd.  The  efficacy  and  achievements  of  a 
purely  Turkish  fleet  may  be  seen  at  Sinope.  Nor  could  any  amount 
of  Slavons  avail.  Even  the  mouths  and  adjoining  country  of  the 
Danube  could  not  furnish  forth  an  efficient  boat's  crew.  Con- 
stantinople is  a  maritime  position.  To  suppose  that  any  native 
race  or  people  can  defend  it  permanently  and  effectually,  except 
Hellens,  is  absurd.  The  Turks  may  play  the  sovereign  in  that 
capital,  but  they  are  incapable  of  even  peopling  it.  The  Slavons 
and  Roumans  might  swell  its  population ;  but  they  could  not  man 
a  boat  or  fight  a  vessel  in  its  defence.  There  is  but  one  race  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  that  could  do  that — the  Hellens.  And  yet 
all  our  words,  acts,  and  efforts  go  to  disinherit  and  distrust,  to 
vilify  and  destroy  these  very  Hellens,  that  form  the  only  hope  of 
an  independent  and  civilised  empire  in  those  regions. 
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HAPS  AND  MISH^IPS   OF  A   TOUR  IN   EUROPE. 

By  Gragb  Greenwood. 
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Blake." — ^The  Shannon. — Limerick. — Dublin  — Sir   Philip    Crampton. — 
Model  Prison. — Lunatic  Asylum. — Donnybrook  Fair. — Dublin  Society. 

If  you  wish  to  take  a  meditative  walk  among  the  hills,  the 
chances  are  that;  you  will  return  with  a  considerable  ragged 
retinue ;  but  the  larger  detachments  of  this  ignoble  army  of  alms- 
seekers  are  stationed  along  the  public  roads.  They  make  their 
startling  sorties  from  the  most  lonely,  wild,  and  inaccessible 
places;  like  Roderick  Dhu's  men,  they  leap  up  from  "copse  and 
heath."^  Every  rock  hides  a  waiting  mendicant,  and  every  tuft  of 
broom  stirs  as  we  approach  with  a  lurking  tatterdemalion.  They 
leap  on  your  way  from  behind  walls,  and  drop  down  upon  you 
from  overhanging  trees — small  footpads,  or  rather  paddies^  who 
present  palms  instead  of  pistols,  and  blarney  and  worry  you  alike 
out  of  pence  and  patience. 

After  a  day  of  wet  and  weary  travel  through  a  melancholy 
countiy,  we  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  the  beautiful  approach  to 
Bantiy,  under  a  clear  and  sunny  sky,  and  welcomed  with  en- 
thusiasm the  sight  of  its  lovely  and  famous  bay.  But  even  this 
bright  vision  was  soon  eclipsed  by  Glengariff,  where  we  spent  the 
night.  Thus  far  on  my  tour  I  have  seen  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  glorious  beauty  of  that  place.  In  all  the  solemn  shadows  of 
its  wild  loneliness,  the  dark  deeps  and  frowning  heights  of  its 
grandeur,  in  all  the  sweet  lights  of  its  loveliness,  it  lives,  and  must 
ever  live,  in  my  charmed  memory;  but  I  will  not  attempt  to 
picture  it  in  words. 

After  dinner,  though  a  light  rain  was  falling,  we  took  a  row 
aroimd  the  bay,  and  remained  on  the  water  until  the  night  set  in. 
I  think  we  shall  none  of  us  soon  forget  that  row  over  the  smooth 
and  silent  bay,  in  the  rain  and  deepening  twilight,  under  the 
shadows  of  mountain  and  rock.  The  scene  would  have  been  too 
wild,  solemn  and  awfully  lonely,  but  for  the  peculiar  wit  and  stor}'- 
telling  talent  of  "  Jerry ,^  our  guide  and  helmsman.  He  entertained 
OS  with  some  wondeiful  legends  of  a  certain  Father  Shannon,  a 
priest,  and  a  famous  character  in  this  region  about  half  a  century 
ago.  One  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  holy  man*s  quick-wittedness 
impressed  me  as  an  instance  of  "  cuteness  ^  passing  the  cuteness 
of  Yankees.  "  The  good  father,"  says  Jerry,  *'  was  one  day  fishing 
in  his  boat  on  the  bay,  when  he  heard  a  swarm  of  bees  buzzing 
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about  him.  Then  he  begins  to  rattle  with  a  knife,  or  spoon,  in  an 
iron  kettle  he  had  with  him  in  the  boat,  till  he  feels  that  all  die 
bees  have  settled  on  his  shoulders.  Then  he  slilj  reaches  back, 
and  takes  hold  of  the  tail  of  his  shirt,  (begging  your  pardon,  ladies!) 
and  he  suddenly  turns  it  over  his  head,  bees  and  all,  and  puts  it 
into  the*  kettle,  which  he  covers  over  in  a  second  ju-t ;  and  so  he 
takes  the  whole  swarm  to  Lord  Bantry,  and  sells  them  for  three 
pounds,  and  gets  hi&  shirt  back,  too,  yer  honor." 

I  am  tempted  to  relate  several  of  Jerry's  stories,  so  peculiariy 
and  richly  Irish  were  they — odd,  wild,  extravagant,  and  ludicroas, 
yet  now  and  then  sparkling  with  a  fine  fancy,  or  a  rare  poetic 
thought,  and  in  their  drollery  quaint  and  quiet,  never  coarse  or 
common.  But  I  should  get  on  slowly  indeed  with  the  story  of  my 
tour  if  I  paused  to  do  justice,  either  by  descnption  or  quotauon, 
to  the  originality  of  character,  the  spint  and  humour,  the  warmth 
and  generousness  of  feeling  of  many  of  the  Irish  peasantry  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact. 

The  mountain  road  from  Glengariff  to  Killamey  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  engineering,  and  leads  through  scenery  wild  and  hean- 
tiful  in  the  extieme.  On  the  sunny  morning  of  our  leaving  Glen- 
gariff,  landscape  and  air  were  fresh  and  delicious  after  the  uight^s 
abundant  rain,  and  with  thrills  and  palpitations  of  inexpressible 
joy  my  heart  responded  to  the  gladness  of  nature.  1  shall  never 
forget  the  childish  ecstasy  of  delight  with  which  I  gazed  aijound 
me,  and  drank  in  the  fragrant  air  of  the  morning. 

The  three  lakes  of  Killamey  descended  upon  by  this  road  aie 
likely  to  disappoint  the  tourist,  especially  if  he  be  an  American, 
more  especially  if  he  be  a  reader  of,  and  a  devout  believer  in,  Mrs. 
Hall's  beautiful  and  most  poetical  book,  ^^  A  Week  in  Killamey."  In 
truth,  such  fairy  sheets  of  water  seem  little  to  deserve  the  name  of 
lakes  at  first,  but  they  grow  on  your  respect  rapidly  as  you  ap- 
proach; their  beauty  is,  near  or  afar,  quite  exquisite  and  unde- 
niable, and  the  mountains  which  surround  them  are  really  veiy 
respectable  elevations.  Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Tore  Waterfall, 
by  far  tlie  most  beautiful  cascade  I  have  seen  since  coming  abroad. 
The  fall  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  feet;  the  glen  into  which 
the  water  comes  leaping,  and  foaming,,  and  flashing  is  niid  and 
rocky,  and  overhung  with  richest  folia::;e. 

We  passed  Lord  Kenmar^^s  noble  demesne,  and  drove  through 
the  village  of  Killamey  to  our  hotel,  the  Victoria^  which  is  cbarm- 
iagly  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lower  and  larger  lake.  We 
found  the  house  crowded  with  visitors  of  all  characters  and  degrees 
— the  elegant  and  the  vulgar,  the  coarse  and  the  refined,  with  the 
usual  number  of  undefinable  and  unclassable  betweenities.  While 
taking  tea  in  the  coffee-room,  we  were  struck  by  the  men  and 
manner  of  a  traveller  near  us.  He  was  evidently  a  person  op- 
pressed with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  consequence,  and  bent  on 
having  the  world  do  itfr  part  towards  baaring  his  burden.  He  gave 
out  his  orders  to  the  wondering  waiter  with  a  military  etenmsss 
and  a  startling  rapidity ;  but,  strange  enough,  ended  each  sentence 
with  a  sort  of  drawl.    He  was  clad  in  a  monotonous  suit  of  che(fked 
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imntmd^  wilb  «d  extatvifMl  enirat — a  Joki  BuU,.  widiotii  doubt, 
yet  bIaok4)raiieA  and  (uU^faearded--^  eunous  ctom  belweaa  % 
Geckmef  and  a  Gosmck.  Aftact  tea^  this  uniquQ  iiKbridiML  cwag 
gmred  up  to  one  of  oiif  pasty,  a  yamy  gentlemanly-Ioobing  peraiOM^ 
aod  accoated  bim  aa  be  was  paasiog  down  tbe  ball  witb  a  ''  Prajr^ 
ase  joQ  one  of  die  waitam  af  tbia  hoteli^  ^'No;  aie  you.?^^ 
coolly  reapooded  our  friend. 

In  tbe  morning  we  were'  so  fortunate  aa  to  he  able  to  engage  for 
cor  gtDde,  daring  our  atay,  the  Stephen  Spillane  sa  honourably 
naentioned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall.  We  found  him  a  youug  man 
of  good  education,  much  general  intelligence,  gentleness^  and  eren 
refinement  of  manner. 

Our  first  expedition  was  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  a  wild  and 
gloomy  mountain  pasa,  especiaUy  interesting  to  the  reader  of 
Gerald  Griffin's  fine  noTol  of  ^'  The  Collegians/'  as  the  scene  of  poor 
Sily  Connor's  happy  honeymoon  and  tragic  taking  ofi*.  Our 
goide  furnished  myself  and  a  pleasant  English  friend  with  poniea 
— tbe  remainder  of  the  party  took  a  car. 

Though  tcdembly  wdl  mounted,  and  able  to  abruptly  cut  the 
oompany  of  the  old,  crippled,  and  blind  of  the  be:rging  fraternity, 
wa  found  that  we  had  small  advantage  over  the  boys»  Tbe  fleet* 
footed  little  raaeals  kept  up  with  us  for  miles — one  juveuile  Celt, 
literally  iome  culottBy  but  in  a  shirt  of  elder-brotherly  dimensiona, 
giving  us  a  sort  of  Tarn  O  Shanter  chasa.  A  pretty,  dariie}*ed 
boy,  running  by  my  side,  held  up  a  bunch  of  purple  heather  and 
wild  honeysuckle,  saying,  with  an  insinuating  smile,  '^  Plase,  my 
lady,  buy  these  ilegant  bright  flowers,  so  like  yer  honor's  self,  thi& 
beautiful  summer  morning.^  What  woman  could  resist  such  an 
appeal  r 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Grap  we  were  met  by  a  detachment  of 
volunteer  guidea,  and  a  company  of  ''moimtain  dew"  girls — 
maidens  with  cans  of  goats'  milk  and  flasks  of  '^  potheen,"  with 
which  they  are  happy  to  treat  the  traveller,  for  a  consideration. 
After  listening  to  some  grand  echoes,  called  forth  by  the  rich- 
bngle  notes  of  our  gnide,  we  proceeded  through  the  pass.  This,: 
by  itself^  did  not  equal  our  expectation ;  its  finest  feature  is  the 
^  Purple  Mountain,"  which,  in  the  glorious  sunlight  of  that  mom*- 
ing  was  beautiful  beyond  conception. 

From  Lord  Brandon's  demesne  we  embarked  upon  the  upper 
lake,  rowed  among  its  fairy  islands,  and  ran  down  ^'tlie  long- 
range"  to  the  middle  lake-7-pausing  for  a  Kttle  gossip  with  the- 
eohoea  of  "  Eagie  Nest,"  and  shooting  **  Old  Wier  Bridge  "  on 
our  way.  The  bay  and  mountain  of  Glena  are  the  gems  of  Kil- 
lamey.  Even  now,  looking  back  upon  tbe  scene  through  the 
sobered  light  of  racoUeciion,  it  is  all  enchantment — the  shore 
gorgeous  with  magnificent  foliage,  the  waters  flashing  with  silver^ 
gleams,  tbe  sky  golden  with  sunset  light ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  me; 
lo  believe  ^at  there  is  under  the  broad  heaven  a  lovelier  spot.! 
Bven  file  echoes  from  this  beautiful  green  mountain  seemed: 
clearer,  yet  softer  and  more  melodiona)  than  any  we  had  heard' 
before* 
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We  took  dinner  on  shore,  in  a  delicious  little  nook,  shadowed 
by  arbutus  trees,  dining  off  a  large  rock,  some  seated  d  la  Turc^ 
some  reclining  in  the  ancient  Oriental  style.  O,  we  had  meny 
times!  And  what  with  toasts  and  songs,  and  legends,  and  jnyous 
laughter  ringing  out,  peal  on  peal,  over  the  still  water,  the  woDder 
is  we  failed  to  rouse  the  great  O'Donaghue,  who,  according  to 
popular  tradition,  dwel  s  in  a  princely  palace  under  the  lake,  md 
only  comes  to  the  surface  to  take  an  airing  on  horseback  eve^ 
May  morning.  Our  row  homeward,  through  the  soft  lingering 
sunset  light,  with  the  plash  and  murmur  of  the  blue  waves,  rising 
with  the  rising  wind,  heard  in  the  intervals  between  the  sweet 
son^s  of  our  guide,  was  a  fitting  close  to  a  day  of  shadowless 
pleasure. 

lu  the  coffee-room  we  encountered  our  black-bearded  tourist, 
quite  ^^  knocked  up,**  he  averred,  by  the  duties  of  the  day.  He 
had  actually  "  done  "  the  ascent  of  old  Carran  Tual,  twice— once 
on  his  own  account,  and  once  (most  amiable  of  his  sex!)  fort 
friend. 

lliat  evening  we  listened  to  the  fine  music  of  Gandsey,  the 
celebrated  Irish  piper,  a  truly  venerable  man,  very  old,  and  qnite 
blind,  who  plays  his  native  melodies  with  touching  expression, 
waking  the  old  sorrows  of  Ireland  and  making  them  wail  again, 
and  giving  proud  voice  to  her  ancient  glories,  till  you  believe  that 
her  lost  nationality  *^  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth,**  and  musi  yet  rise 
to  free  and  powerful  life. 

On  the  following  morning,  with  our  pleasant  friend  Sir  Thomas 
Deane,  we  visited  Muckross  Abbey,  a  fine  picturesque  old  ruin. 
The  cloisters,  the  refectory,  and  the  chapel  are  in  companitiFel/ 

food  preservation.      In   the  latter  lie   the   bones  of  the  gre*' 
lacCarthy  Mor,  and,  it  is  thougiu,  of  the  O'Donaghues,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  him  who  preferred  the  lake  to  holy  ground, 
waved  his  privilege  of  Chri.^tian  burial,  and  his  chance  of  canoni- 
zation, it  may  be,  for  his  aguish  palace,  aquatic  court,  and  ques- 
tionable submarine  exist  nee.     Afier  taking  leave  of  the  solemn  old 
abbey,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  Mangerton,  a  mountain  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  in  height— a  merry 
parly  of  six,  all  pony-mounted.    Here  we  were  joined  by  a  ^^V 
large  company  of  volunteer  guides,  and  attacked,  front,  flank,  and 
rear,  by  an  Amazonian  troop  of  *'  mountain  dew**  girls.    Barren 
and  rugged  as  was  that  drear  ascent,  we  found  it  a  land  flowing 
with  goats'  milk  and  whiskey  ;  and  at  every  pause  which  we  made 
to  breathe  our  ponies,  or  to  treat  ourselves  to  a  fine  view,  twenty 
cups  were  held  to  our  lips,  twenty  voices  prayed  us  to  drink, J^ 
present  refi-eshment  and  future  good  fortune— that  **  the  Lo'" 
might  "  carry  us  safe"  up  that  perilous  steep,  and  grant  to  us  and 
our  families,  to  the  remotest  generation,  health,  wealth,  honour, 
and  "  pace."    Near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  we  came  upon  a 
deep,  dark  little  lake — one  of  the  deviPs  punch-bowk;  for  *|^ 
Satanic  majesty,  who  seems  jovially  inclined,  has  several  in  Irtl*"*^ 
The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Mangerton  is  very  extensive»and 
truly  magnificent.    We  rested  and  revelled  in  it,  for  a  bright  W'" 
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faonr^  on  the  breezy  mouDtain  top.  Here  we  again  encountered 
the  dark-bearded  tourist.  Disdaining  all  pony- aid,  he  had.  done 
Mangerton  as  he  did  Carran  Tual,  on  foot.  But  the  trimness  of 
toilet,  and  the  morning  freshness  of  his  mien,  had  suffered  some- 
what fi-om  the  heat  and  toil  of  the  day.  His  raven  whiskers  were 
whitened  with  dust,  his  hat  had  a  backward  inclination,  his  panta- 
loons were  tucked  into  his  boots,  his  coat  of  tweed  was  borne  by  the 
gaide,  his  shoulders  were  free  from  the  bondage  of  braces,  w  bich 
were  twined  carelessly  about  his  waist,  his'cravat  was  untied, 
and  he  was  at  loose  ends  generally.  Here  he  was  first  gracious 
enough  lo  make  some  conversation  with  me  : — 

**'  Madam,  may  I  ask  if  you  are  an  American  ?" 

**  I  have  that  honour,  sir." 

**  Aw — I  thought  so ;  something  in  the  manner  a  little  peculiar 
— aw.     Have  you  spent  much  time  in  London  ? " 

**  About  two  months." 

"Aw — a  great  place  is  London — quite  a  world,  1  may  say.  You 
would  like  the  literary  society  of  London  excessively,  if  you  could 
once  get  the  entree;  but  it  is  difiicult  to  do  that,  very  difficult 
—aw." 

"  Indeed  !     I  have  not  found  it  so." 

After  a  little  more  talk  of  this  soit,  our  friend  called  to  his  guide 
and  was  off.  In  a  few  minutes  we  saw  him  on  an  opposite  peak, 
and  very  soon  dashing  down  the  mountain  towards  Kiliamey.  He 
seemed  to  give  no  pause  for  resting  or  "  prospecting."  "  March ! 
march  !"  seemed  to  be  his  word,  as  he  were  the  Wandering  Jew 
on  an  Irish  tour. 

On  our  descent,  my  English  friend  abandoned  his  hard-gaited 
pony  and  the  beaten  track,  and  plunged  down  the  mountain  side  in 
a  more  direct  course  on  foot.  Piqued  by  this  ungallant  deser  ion, 
1  made  a  rash  vow  to  follow  in  the  very  fooisteps  of  my  faithless 
cavalier.  Such  a  chase  as  he  led  me,  through  boggy  hollows, 
down  rocky  ledges,  over  small  chasms  and  natural  ditches,  while 
the  above-mentioned  volunteer  guides  and  mountain  dew  damsels 
followed  close  upon  our  track,  uttering  exclamations  of  delight  and 
astonishment,  sometimes  more  emphatic  than  pious  —  perhaps 
recognising  in  this  reckless  love  of  fun  and  adventure  a  spirit 
kindred  to  their  own. 

After  a  charming  drive  through  Lord  Kenmare's  demesne,  we 
dined  in  a  picturesque  cottage,  on  the  lake  shore,  from  which 
place  we  rowed  to  "  sweet  Innisfallen,"  and  wandered  at  twilight 
among  its  deep,  shadowy  groves,  and  the  solemn  ruins  of  what, 
ages  and  ages  ago,  was  the  noble  temple  of  learning  and  letters. 
From  Innisfallen  we  went  to  Ross  Castle,  a  grand  old  ruin,  once 
the  stronghold  of  the  0*Donaghue,  besieged  and  destroyed  by 
Cromwell,  the  great  spoliator  of  Ireland.  Here  the  fine-frenzied 
tourist  turned  up  for  the  last  time — he  rushed  past  us  as  we  were 
entering,  and  was  quickly  lost  in  the  ruins,  ))ut  appeared  afterwards 
at  various  points  and  parapets.  He  did  the  old  castle  as  he  had 
done  the  other  sights,  in  an  incredibly  short  time — dashed  down  io 
his  boat,  flung  himself  in,  ordered  the  men  to  push  off— ^^  away 
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'flew  the  light  bark,'*  fer  into  the  deepening  twiHi^  nd  tbe  bhd- 
nrfaiskered  tourist  passed  from  out  sight  for  ever.  As  Jor  ^w^^n 
lingered  till  long  afler  oigbtfkU  in  the  beautiful  grovnds  of  Sm 
Island,  or  on  the  lake  before  die  easlle,  holding  pleasant  ooimm 
^riA  the  famous  "  Paddy  Blalce,"  the  prince  of  echoes.  "  Padiiy  ? 
cried  our  helmsman,  with  a«lentoriaD  Toioe,  ^^do  ye  knew  who  % 
been  paying  a  risit  to  yer  oidd  castle  ?  Listen, i^Hm/tai  i  teU  yr. 
the  rose,  Ae  thiade,  the  shamrock,  mnd  the  wild  flying  a^T 
Paddy  seemed  duly  io  approciale  the  honour,  for  be  lefnated  ihe 
words  of  the  boatman  as  though  in  joyous  surprise.  It  was  oiA 
to  hear  those  daric,  grand,  iry^mantled  palace  balk  ringing  wilh 
blithe  bugle  notes  and  jolly  laughter — talking  in  each  a  Awe  tod 
easy  way— vocal  with  so  rich  a  brogue. 

That  last  night  we  enjoyed  a  merry  tea-drinking  together,  in  s 
private  parlour,  and  early  in  the  morning  set  forth,  by  stage-cetoh, 
for  Limerick.  As  to  the  Victoria  Hotels  the  least  ^rfdby  me  the 
abetter  for  its  reputation.  I  constrain  myself  to  silence  in  negard 
to  U>e  broken  bell-wires  and  other  dilapidations  in  my  apartnenli, 
trusting  in  the' truth  of  the  proverb,  "*  The  least  aaid^^he  -scone* 
mended.**  In  our  outdoor  life  at  Killamey,  our  only  setiow 
annoyance  were  beggars  and  midges.  Between  the  ta'o  yoa  bleed 
zl  every  pore. 

With  the  heavy  mist  of  a  dull,  wet  morning,  Natuie  tot  Awm 
<the  drop-curtain  on  the  scene  of  aH  onr  eiyoyoMntatKiliarooy. 
I  think  we  all  felt  and  looted  a  little  blue  las  we  took  oar  piaosB 
t>a  the  ontstde  seats  of  the  atage-coach,  and  set  forth  ferTsihefti 
on  the  Shannon.  Nor  were  the  views  and  objects  cmourwiy 
aoch  as  were  calculated  to  raise  oar  spirits  or  kindle  oar  eatha- 
aiasm.  The  country  was  a  weary,  bogggy  waste,  with fcwand-fe- 
lyetween  patches  of  cultivation  and  homes  of  ccwfort.  Hk  cabins 
jof  the  peasants  were  the  most  niserable  of  imaginable  and  inha- 
bitable places— the  peasants  themselries  ^irere  yet  one  depth  ef 
wretchedness  below  any  we  had  seen  before.  J^ww  aadthwure 
parsed  an  ivy-wreathed  cascle-toarer,  which  bad  onoefrowiwd'in 
ambattled  strength  on  boste  of  asstuilting  foes ;  or  the  oaivofod 
walls  and  raoulderimg  cloisters  of  an  ancient  abbey,  witiitheU** 
rooks  circling  amid  the  arches  through  which  the  white  incea^e  of 
worship  once  stole,  and  screaming  harshly  abore  Ae  aisfcs'Acwa 
which  once  rolled  the  pioos  priestly  chant  in  fallMroAamed  laAKly* 
Everywhere  we  saw  repeated  the  same  sad  pictoie— old  belmiii 
jcnins,  young  Ireland  in  ra^.  _^ 

JtearTaibert  om*  driver  pointed  out  to  sswlnrt  had  been  aflaw 
te;  on  a  rising  ground  atood  a  large,  imposii^  raanwoo,**^ 
.the  plantations  surrounding  it  had  an  appearance  <S  titter  dea*|- 
tion  and  abandonment.  This  was  the  property  of  5a  jorid  I  w 
fsqfuire,  wbo  tfor  nuany  years  kept  'open  bo«Be,aad  lived  in  a  riotinft 
TolKcking  way,  entertaining  his  ironing  Aiends  widi  honas  aw 
famBds,'and  oceans  of  good  whiskey  puwb. 

Bat  daiing  the  late  geneoral  distress  "dieveivasna  watteriag'MQQK 
die  jolly  goesis,  ami  tfae  host  bimseif,  hunted  tjy  baaias,atTi|ip^ 
«f  «>at*d»or  Inxuties   and  in^-doetr  coaifoiels«*^oajniee% 
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iMmndS)  plale,  Ainiitiire,  library,  wines,  whiskey,  and  all — « 
<»bNged  to  abaadoti  hia  faaneion  for  a  little  thatched  coUage,  and 
aactually  to  allow  his  ancestral  hall  to  be  conTei-ted  into  a  woi4e^ 
lioase.  There  is  eomediing  rery  like  retributive  justice  in  tht 
fact  that  in  the  trails  which  once  nmg  and  rocked  to  the  re%'elrie6 
of  the  itxyprovideiit  iDi»ter,  the  poor  tenants,  whom  hts  lieartleaa 
extravagance  tended  to  ledtice  to  beggary,  find  in  sickness  and 
old  age  a  quiet  and  coasfortable  home. 

The  passage  op  the  Shannon  from  Tarbert  to  Limerick  was  m 
absolute  delight— the  river,  a  brood,'clear,  shiBrng  flood,  sweepmg 
between  .softly  undulating  emerald  shores,  here  and  there  made 
more  beautiful  by  noble  wooded  estates  and  fine  lordly  tovwni. 
We  drew^  near  to  Limerick  through  a  long  and  gorgeous  sunset, 
which  overspread  ti\e  heavens,  wrapped  the  shore,  and  floated  oa 
the  water,  in  a  fine  glory  of  golden  night.  It  was  a  scene  for  the 
.sense  of  beauty  to  revel  in,  not  alone  for  the  hour,  but  which 
Tanished  from  the  outward  vision  but  to  become  one  of  the  soul^ 
fair^  unfading  pictuTee--*an  illnminated  memoiy. 

We  "were  greatly  pleased  with  Limerick,  which  we  found  a  welt- 
built,  pleasant,  and  appanently  prosperous  town. 

In  the  morning  we  took  a  car  and  drove  to  the  rapvds,  above  Ibe 
city  some  five  or  siK  miles.  These  are  exceedingly  ^eavtifnl — 
gvimd,  indeed,  and  very  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Niagara.  We 
went  down  several  of  the  least  dangerous  in  a  lonj^,  narrow  skiff^ 
much  like  an  Indian  canoe,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  wild, 
aknost  mad  excitement,  the  peculiar,  peril-nested  pleasure  of  the 
swift  descent,  when  our  little  fairy  bark  seemed  to  leap  fearlessly 
from  ledge  to  ledge,  yet  quickly  and  cunningly  to  avoid  all  fmal 
•enticing  cuiTents,  sharp  rocks  l.>ing  in  watt  under  oover  «f  white 
foam,  and  angry  waters  whirling  in  delirious  eddies. 

On  our  return  to  the  ciiy  we  visited  the  <^d  cadiedral,  of  whose 
melodious  bells  a  beautiful  and  well-known  legend  is  told.  After 
an  outside  survey  of  the  old  castle,  which  is  in  a  fine  state  of  pre- 
servation, considering  its  great  age,  we  visited  one  of  the  largettt 
lace  manufiactories,  in  which  J  was  pleased  to  see  many  poor  girls 
employed,  but  pained  to  find  them  crowded  into  two  small  and  ili- 
venliliited  rooms.  While  breathing  the  close  air  of  those  worb- 
-shops,  and  looking  on  the  pale,  (worn  faces  of  some  of  the  lotHsg 
young  creatures  around  me,  the  delicate  beaaty  of  the  richest  iaoe 
tbey  wrought  bad  small  charm  for  even  my  feminine  fancy. 

In  one  of  omr  drbes  in  Limerick  we  passed  through  a  «ort  ^( 
xag-fair,  which  showed  uswheie  Hhe  'beggars  obtained  ^at  marveL 
kms  variety  of  colomr  andtexuire  «o  remarkable  in  iheir  costtuna. 
Here  we  saw  some  stiange  apeeimens  of  the  laat  dii*e  extrearity  of 
.tottv^red  civilisatian — only  to  be  distin^uiflibed  Irom  -8a\^ge  tM»nt- 
aess  of  apparel  and  imbruted  -btuf Mity  by  greater  sqoador,  and  a 
sullen  consciousness  which  has  not  the  grace  of  «faame.  We  aaw 
one  lad  whose  vrfadle  atttre  did  not  boast  of  one  ordinary  ^rment, 
but  who  was  Utetally  hung  with  rags,  by  means  *o(  a  eevd  wound 
about  his  body,  sustaining 'fragments  of  every  conceivable  shape 
aad  odloiv-^nso  his  entire  coadme  irn  a  oodous  piece  offMhiaj* 
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ii>g.  Ah,  there  is  little  need  for  the  tourist  to  pass  through  this 
part  of  Ireland,  ^^  spying  Out  the  nakedness  of  the  land;"  it  is 
thrust  upon  him  at  every  turn.  Yet  you  must  not  believe  (bat 
all  this  outward  wretchedness  is  real,  necessary,  and  helpless.  Bj 
far  the  larger  number  of  those  who  apply  to  the  traveller  for  charitj 
are  vagabondish  in  their  instincts  and  indolent  in  their  habits,  and 
prefer  to  beg  rather  than  to  labour,  either  in  or  out  of  the  work- 
house. The  professional  beggar  dresses  for  his  part,  with  as  muck 
care  and  skill  as  any  other  actor ;  and  the  whine,  the  limp,  the 
melancholy  tale,  the  blindness,  palsy,  widow  s  tears,  and  orphan's 
wails,  are  often  the  results  of  laborious  practice,  and  splendid 
triumphs  of  art.  You  must  bear  this  in  mind,  and  "set  your  foce 
as  a  flint,"  if  you  would  enjoy  Ireland.  I  have  heard  here  an 
anecdote  of  a  wealthy  American  gentleman,  of  large  hearted  and 
tender-hearted  benevolence,  who,  after  making  a  tour  through 
some  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  island,  and  scattering  pennies  ansong 
crowds  of  ragged  urchins  wherever  he  went,  dropping  a  tear  and 
a  sii^pence  into  every  blind  beggar's  extended  hat,  or  to  ereiy 
"  poor  widdy's"  hand,  returned  to  his  hotel,  in  Dublin,  a  saddened 
man,  and  shut  himself  in  his  room  to  muse  on  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  the  innumerable  host  of  peregrinating  paupers,  in- 
fantile, maternal,  juvenile,  and  ancient,  which  had  thronged  his 
way  through  many  days.  Suddenly  he  heard,  somewhere  w'lthoat 
his  door,  a  sweet  voice,  and  the  plaintive  notes  of  a  harp.  "AhT 
exclaimed  the  good  man,  "  some  poor  creature  having  heard  of  my 
benevolence,  has  followed  me  here,  and  is  appealing  to  niv  sym- 
pathies through  one  of  the  mournful  olden  melodies  of  her  native 
land.  What  a  melting,  heart-breaking  voice  !  Heavens!  what  a 
touching  strain  was  that !  I  can  endure  it  no  longer ;"  and,  with 
tearful  agitation,  he  rings  violently. 

"  Waiter,  I  can't  stand  this — give  that  woman  half-a-crown  for 
me,  and  send  her  away." 

The  waiter  stood  aghast,  for  the  harpist  and  singer  was  a  noble 
lady  in  the  next  room. 

But  I  must  not  loiter  by  the  way  in  this  manner.  From  Lnnc- 
rick  to  Dublin  by  rail.  At  the  latter  place  I  was  taken  qnite  seri- 
-ously  ill.  Fortunately,  perhaps  I  should  say  provident i/diy,  ^  ^^ 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  the  dis- 
•tingiiished  surgeon-general  of  Ireland,  and  the  father  of  the  present 
British  Minister  at  Washington,  who  in  this  hour  of  need  gave  uie 
the  benefit  of  his  world-renowned  skill,  taking  from  the  good  office 
all  air  professional,  and  giving  to  it  the  grace  of  a  kind,  friendly 
proffer,  and  the  charm  of  a  gentle,  high  bred  courtesy,  as  inde- 
scribable as  it  is  inimitable.  Thus  circumstanced,  my  sick-bed  and 
I  soon  parted  company.  What  I  saw  at  Dublin  after  1  go*  ^^J^^*^ 
and  during  a  brief  subsequent  visit,  I  will  strive  to  recall  and  re- 
late in  few  words.  , 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Mount  Joy  Model  Prison— construe^ 
and  conducted  very  much  on  the  plan  of  the  Philadelphia  l^^"*^' 
tentiary.  We  were  most  favourably  impressed  by  the  order  ana 
neatness  evident  throughout  the  building,  and  bv^e  intelligent 
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and  humane  feeling  shown  by  the  officers  Tinih  whom  we  con- 
Tersed.  From  the  prison  we  went  to  the  workhouse,  in  the  admi- 
rable management  and  orderly  regulation  of  which  we  were  greatly 
interested.  It  is  an  immense  ^establishment,  yet  everywhere  a 
system  of  cleanliness  and  thorough  ventilation  seems  to  prevail. 
Xhe  poor  inmates  are  well  fed  and  comfortably  clothed;  their 
wants,  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual,  are  consulted,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  satisfied.  On  the  whole,  I  was  gratified  and  cheered 
by  the  visit,  In  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  truly  noble  institution,  I 
saw  greater  varieties  of  insanity  than  I  had  ever  remarked  in  any 
similar  institution  in  my  own  country.  Some  were  melancholy  in 
the  extreme,  some  terrible,  some  grotesque,  some  merry  and  mis- 
chievous, and  some,  by  far  the  saddest  of  all,  dull,  imbecile,  and 
idiotic.  It  is  strange,  perhaps,  but  1  never  felt  a  more  deep  and 
solemn  conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  than  when  con- 
templating those  various  forms  of  insanity.  To  me  the  great  light 
shone  with  an  intenser  glow,  a  more  sacred  and  indestructible  life, 
thus  glaring  from  the  wild  orbs  of  frenzy,  or  faintly  and  fitfully 
gleaming  from  the  heavy -misted  eyes  of  idiocy — like  torchlight  in 
a  dungeon,  or  a  star  seen  through  drifting  clouds,  all  the  more 
vividly  and  startlingly  real. 

We  visited  the  grave  of  O'Connell,  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of 
Glasneven,  where  Curran  is  also  buried.  The  coffin  of  Uie  great 
"agitator,"  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  gorgeously  wrought  in 
gold,  is  exposed  in  the  vault  of  a  temporary  tomb.  So  we  stood 
very  near  the  dust  of  him  whose  overmastering  eloquence  had  once 
stirred  and  swayed  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  as  a  strong  tem- 
pest rouses  the  sea  and  drives  the  wild  waves  before  it.  He  did 
much  for  Ireland,  and  she  will  keep  his  memory  green. 

We  visited  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  where  we  saw  many  curious 
antiquities;  the  exliibition  of  painting  and  sculpture,  where  we 
saw  a  few  good  pictures;  and  the  beautiful  Bank  of  Ireland^  for- 
merly the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

Hearing  that  the  famous  Donnybrook  Fair  was  under  full  head- 
way, a  few  miles  from  the  city,  we  drove  out  one  pleasant  afternoon, 
hoping  to  see  Irish  character  in  some  new  varieties.  But,  on  reach- 
ing the  ground,  we  soon  despaired  of  seeing  much  in  this  way, 
remarking  everywhere  the  presence  of  those  patent  suppressors 
of  popular  spirit  and  jollity,  individual  originality  and  fun— soldiers 
and  policemen.  It  uas  a  novel,  a  bustling,  and  crowded,  but  bv 
no  means  an  animating  scene.  There  was  every  thing  to  be  sold, 
and  nothing  seenned  to  be  selling.  There  was  plenty  of  eating  and 
drinking,  and  nobody  seemed  the  heartier  or  happier.  There  was 
everywhere  evident  an  awkward  effort  at  enjoyment  and  amuse; 
ment,  un-Irish  and  lamentable  in  the  extreme.  You  heard  little 
laughter  or  singing,  and  both  the  fiddling  and  dancing  were  me- 
chanical and  spiritless.  There  were  half  a  dozen  theatres,  and 
every  variety  of  "  show  f  and  for  an  hour  before  the  performance 
commenced,  managers,  actors,  clowns,  and  ''Ethiopian  minstrels^' 
paraded  in  front  of  their  booths,  shouting  and  bidding  for  customers 
with  furious  ringing  of  bells  and  mad  beating  of  drums.  ALadim 
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«md  gintkinin,  walk  n  and  see  the  Booakn  LmeAeti^  the  iBLOail 
man  in  the  civHtzed  world.*'  *^  LadieR  and  gintleniin,  let  me  warm 
you  agin  a  cfaate,  in  a  friendly  way,  jn«l— sure  it's  no  Roosian  at 
all,  but  a  poor  divil  from  gkibbereen,  &tted  xm  turnips.  Walk  ia 
here,  and  see  an  Megant  celleotioo  of  monkeys,  and  a  beaatiM 
famale  kangaroo,  all  for  a  pomiy."  ^'  Ladies  and  genilemeo,  cane 
and  paUroniee  the  legitimale  dvama,  and  mtness  tlie  thrilling  aad 
bloody  tragedy  t)f  Jack 'Sheppard  at  tuppence  im  ^ead !" 

As  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  on  the  growiKi  a  large  repaeaeo- 
tation  of  beggara.  1  was  etrack  by  one  poenr  old  ^  oratur's*'  peca* 
liar  and  touching  blessing :  ^'  May  the  Lerd  bless  j^er  honor,  and 
yer  honoris  husband,  prisint  or  to  be,  and  grant  you  both  beaMi 
and  pace,  and  many  happy  Donnybrooks !~ 

As  we  were  returning  to  our  car,  throngh  a  little  -crowded  lane, 
I  remarked  to  avy  friends,  ^  It  is  qnite  true  what  we  were  told  ia 
Dablin-^the  glory  of  Donnybrook  has  departed  since  the  advent 
of  'Father  Matthew  with  his  dttipensatton  of  teetotaUsm,  and  ^e 
move  perfect  and  powerAil  oi^gani^artion  of  police,  both  throwh^ 
cold  water  on  its  ancient  spirit  of  Aghtvnd  frolic.  One  nowheaia 
no  singing  of  wild  ballads,  and  «eee  no  swinging  of  shifiaiaha; 
there  is  an  unnatural  propriety,  a  dreary  orderliness,  a  flat  sobriety, 
prevailing  here.**  Just  then  I  n^as  somewhat  radely  preaaed  on  by 
a  sturdy  young  woman,  who  seemed  with  elbows  and  knucktea  to 
be  making  a  rough  medical  ^xarnination  of  my  spinal  vertdNW, 
testing  the  elastic  properties  of  my  ribs,  and  the  temper  of  nay 
shoulder  blades.  Shrinking  from  this  severe  infliction,  I  com- 
plained to  the  gentleman  on  whose  arm  I  leaned,  of  the  too  prean- 
ing  attentions  of  the  person  behind  me ;  whereupon  the  daraacd 
exclaimed,^  I'm  net  behind  yon  at  all  !**  followiug  this  astounding 
.  declaration  with  certain  spirited  expressions,  and  finally  indulging 
faersfjtf  in  some  Temarks  which  i  could  but  consider  irrelevant,  ooa- 
sisting  of  coniparisons  'between  my  personal  appearance  and  ber 
own,  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  former.  *11iis  was  the  first 
inhospitable  treatment  I  had  received  in  Ireland.  To  have  my 
slight  feminine  attractions,  my  bumble  claims  to  good  looks,  acTt 
alone  questioned,  but  flatly  denied,  at  that  joyous  ancient  gather- 
ing-place, that  high  fcstivsd  of  the  kindly  Irish  peasantry —Donny- 
brook Fair— by  a  Donnybrook  'foir,  was  an  nnexpecied  dia- 
oouitesy. 

Tlie  society  which  we  were  so  fortanate  as  to  see  in  Dublin 
impressed  as  most  agreedbly.  All  yon  have  heard  of  the  beauty, 
intelligence,  tact,  and  charming  vivacity  xA  Irish  ladies  yon  may 
believe — ^you  cannot  believe  too  much.  The  Irish  gentlemen,  fer 
gifts  of  conversation  and  enteilaimnent,  and  for  a  warm,  familial; 
yet  poKshed  courtesy,  are  absolutely  unsurpassable.  Yet  I  hsM 
somewhat  against  them.  I  have  fretpienljly  fonad  them  wanting 
in  the  spirit  of  nattonalitjr— ^completely  An^icised  in  thought  mad 
feeling.  Dbey,  Taany  of  them  speak  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  as 
thoogh  not  of 'it  or  them.  An  Irish  aristocrat  speaks  of  tbepoar 
Qtry  -very  nrach  as  the  'SouCbem  Amerieaa  speaks  of  the 
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nn  r&u  Kvrmm  ot  ^*  our  AwnFODEs." 

'•^txKW>-«K-efFWs !"— *"  Wood-tm^^ouns  !*•  again  vDciferaledTri- 
^mte  Petfidk  MuUowBy,  No.  452  of  H.M.^  ilWi  Regiment  ttf 
W9«t,-6«ationed  at  Portomoutii,  as  with  a  start,  a  Bbiver,  a  yawn, 
sad  a  sudden  firing  to  the  raiHtaTy  attitude  of  **  Attention,"  Ire 
Jtwbke  «t  an  unoertain  h<mr  of  a  November  night,  m  one  trf  the 
eariicdl  yaareof  the  present  centm-y. 

And  well  might  a  fuH  private  of  foot,  nnder  Hke  circnmstances, 
give  vent  to  some  such  ejaculation  as  the  aforesaid;  and  wefl 
viigbt  he  'spring  to  Ihe  attitude  of  attention, — for  the  shrafbers  of 
PiTvafe  fttrict  MnUowny  had  been  of  the  longest  and  soundest; 
Us  dreoins  had  been  of  the  last  general  parade,  on  lehidh  the 
Articles  of  War  had  been  read  to  ftte  regiment  by  iJie  Adjutant; 
«Bd  ladore  ^especially  of  a  certain  -highly  pregnant  clause  theredf, 
wherein  ift  is  -made  and  provided  that  ^  Any  soldier  who,  being  u 
'tentiDel,'8hril  be  ibund  sleeping  on  his  post,  or  shall  leave  it  Ijfefore 
being Tegularly  reSeved,  shaH  «irtfer  death,  or  snch  other  punish- 
went  as  by  a  General  CJonrt-martial  shall  be  awarded  f  and,  to 
crown  all,  his  coach  for  the  nonce  had  been  the  floor  of  his  sentty- 
'"box, — nor  coufld  he  by  possibility  conjecture  for  how  long  a  time 
it  had  officiated  in  that  unseemly  capacity. 

Private  Patrick  MnUowny  sprung  then  to  Tiis  feet,  and  to  atten- 
tion, and  bringing  his  firelock  to  the  **  port,"  with  a  degree  of 
energy  that  wbuld  have  delighted  the  heart  of  a  drill-sergeailt,  he 
"toared  out  at  the  top  of  a  voice  by  no  means  delicate,  though  just 
now  TOmewhat  shaky,  the  words  •*'Halt,— nivho  goes  there  ?^  and, 
having  repeated  this  challenge  without  receiving  any  answer,  be 
•proceeded  to  nib,  Tend  finally  to  open  his  ^eydlids  to  their  widest 
extent,— an  cperation  irtridh  led  to  the  discovery  that  nobody  in 
HUe  -was  **igoing  there,"  or  anyWhere  else  within  ear-shot  of  his 
post,  and  consequently  ^hat  there  -was  a  physical  impediment  to 
anybody  "lialthig*' tit  his  word  ctf  command. 

•••TMnsha !  so  much  l3ie  better ;  Tor  if  that  thievin'  Corporal 
SliiArnm  had  cotched  me  stoopin*  down  to  iace  me  toot,  as  1  was 
jnst  then,  he'd  a  sworn  it  was  Bitting  in  the  sentry  "box  I  was, 
mnd  as  Ibr  the  bit  of  a  prayer  1  was  muttering  tomeself  quiet  and 
lusy,  lieM  a-tuk  his  book  oUth  before  the  •Coort;— bad  hick  to 
Tmn  !— that  it  was  snoring!  was,  and  sleeping  on  me  post?*' 

The  -now  thorou^ly  aroused  sentinel  was  trembling  in  every 
limb,  wnd 'his  teeth  chattering-?rith  a  mixtwe  of  fear  and  cold ;  so, 
shouldering  his  aofoiket,  be  betodk  himseTf  to  marcTiing  brisMly  np 
-and  down  in  front  of  Ws  station,  tfheciinglris  **lonely  round**  tas 
^poetsliavetsHcen  out  a  licence  to^lethis-pnrelyto-and-fro  move- 
Tnent)iritlh  snatches  of  the  RAes  o'  MaJlow,  and  ^^r(5S??§fe 
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national  melodies.  Circulation  being  thus  restored  to  bis  chilled 
frame,  he  ceased  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere ;  but 
he  now 

**  Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might 
.  The  keen  demands  of  appetite," 

and  especially  of  thirst,  which  was  usually  the  more  pressing  cor- 
poreal want  of  our  friend  the  sentinel.  He  began  to  wonder,  too, 
that  the  relief  had  not  yet  come  round,— for  although  the  trifling 
relaxation  of  vigilance  just  adverted  to  had  somewhat  impaired  his 
powers  of  computing  time,  he  was  cock-sure,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  that  his  two  hours  of  sentry-duty  had  expired;  '*and 
fair  measure,  too,  they've  given  me !"  added  he,  with  some  mut- 
tered aspirations  relative  to  the  Corporal's  present  and  future  state, 
which  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  temerity  to  have  uttered 
aloud  in  that  non-commissioned  officer's  presence. 

And  now,  in  attempting  to  rally  his  thoughts — an  evolution  at 
which  he  was,  at  the  best  and  brightest  of  times,  no  great  adept  — 
it  occurred  to  Private  Patrick  Mullowny  that  the  character  of 
the  night  had  much  changed  for  the  worse  since  he  was  planted 
on  his  post ;  for  the  weather  was  then',  as  he  remembered, 
temperate,  the  sea  dead  calm,  and  the  moon  shining  right  over 
his  head;  whereas  at  the  present  moment,  sky,  and  earth,  and 
sea,  were  dark  as  pitch, — sharp  gusts  of  wind  blew  round  his 
ears  and  whistled  athwart  the  edges  of  his  bayonet, — the  8urf 
tumbled  noisily  on  the  shingle, — and  the  moon,  like  Paddy  hina- 
self,  seemed  to  have  gone  to  sleep  on  her  post — and  gone  to  bed 
also. 

He  took  a  dozen  steps  of  thirty  inches  to .  his  front,  and  found 
his  feet  in  the  salt  water:  that  was  what  he  expected.  He  took  a 
dozen  steps  of  thirty  inches  to  the  right  of  his  sentry-box,  and 
pitched  on  his  head  over  a  heap  of  broken  rocks,  which  by  broad 
daylight  he  had  assuredly  never  noticed.  On  resuming  bis  per- 
pendicular, and  his  beat  towards  the  opposite  flank,  he  ran  *^  stem 
on  ''  against  a  fishing-yawl  hauled  high  and  dry  on  the  beach,  and 
which  he  was  ready  to  swear  was  not  there  in  the  morning. 

Whilst  recovering  himself  and  his  arms,  he  heard  a  clock  strike 
the  hour,  but,  in  his  confusion  he  lost  ihe  number  of  the  strokes, 

and,  to  his  bewildered  senses  the  well-known  chime  of  St. ^*8 

seemed  to  come  from  the  seaward  rather  than  from  the  direction 
of  the  town.  He  listened  attentively,  and  his  heart  thumped 
against  his  ribs,  as  he  fancied  he  heard  something  moving  in  the 
stranded  vessel ; — and  so  he  did ;  but  it  was  only  the  fold  of  a 
fishing-net  flapping  against  the  gunwale.  He  thought  he  heard  a 
strange  noise  amongst  the  rocks  on  which  he  had  just  left  the 
skin  of  his  nose ; — and  so  he  did ;  for  the  crabs,  unused  to  the 
nocturnal  visitation  of  a  bear- skin  cap  filled  with  brogue  and 
blasphemy,  were  scuttling  away  as  fast  as  they  could  on  their 
native  side-cars  to  quieter  quarters.  He  heard,  as  he  imagined,  the 
whirring  of  huge  wings,  and  the  screaming  of  unearthly  screams 
in  the  air  around  him ;  there  were  indeed  both;  for  the  gulls  and 
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eoimnnints,  relenting  the  military  occupation  of  their  favourite 
liauntSf  whirled  and  shrieked  about  his  head  in  hellish  discord. 

He  cast  a  glance  through  the  gloom  of  night  at  his  sentry-box, 
as  if  expecting  thence  some  sympathy  and  support; — he  did  not 
half  like  the  look  of  it!  It  seemed  all  aske^r,  and  appeared  to  be 
•*  mopping  and  mowing**  at  the  much-bothered  Hibernian. 

Now,  though  Patrick  MuHowny  was  as  bold  as  a  lion  in  open 
day,  and  against  any  mortal  foe  or  natural  danger,  he  was  never 
quite  himself  in  the  dark ;  and  when  the  faintest  shadow  of  the 
supernatural  crossed  his  mind,  poor  Pat  became  an  arrant  poltroon. 
His  hair  then  stood  an  end  so  stiff  as  to  lift  his  bear-skin  several, 
inches  above  his  cranium — for  our  sentinel  was  a  grenadier,  and, 
by  the  same  token,  six  feet  two  in  his  stocking-soles ;  yet,  despite 
his  stature  and  calling,  he  experienceed  at  this  juncture,  as  he  after- 
wards deposed,  a  kind  of  *'  all-overishness,**  which  seemed  to  take 
all  the  **  starch**  out  of  bin  legs  and  transfer  it  to  his  locks. 

**  Mille  murthers  !**  cried  he,  in  the  depth  of  his  tribulation — 
**  Mille  murthers !  where  am  I  at  all  ?  Has  the  divil  been  divartin* 
hisself  at  my  expinse  ?  or  has  the  *  good  people' — G-d  help  me  I 
—been  with  poor  Pat  MuHowny  this  blessed  night?  And  how*d 
I  know  that  it's  my  mother's  son  that's  in  it  all,  at  all?  Maybe 
it  *s  somebody  else,  and  somewheres  else  I  am  all  the  while !  And, 
troth,  I  don't  feel  a  taste  in  life  like  the  big  bould  boy  1  was  in  the 
morning.  If  it  wasn*t  so  tearin'  dark  I'd  know  myself  by  the 
number  of  me  accouthremints,  let  alone  the  picture  of  Kathleen  of 
Ballvragget — more  power  to  her! — done  in  gunpowther  on  me 
arram.  Hurroo !  there  *s  the  clock  agin,  the  Lord  be  praised ! 
and  out  at  say  agin,  too !  One,  two,  three,  four,  five !  Bloody 
wars !  look  at  that  now  !  and  I  posted  here  since  ten  !  ^^  Sentry  go ! 
— Sentry  go!"  bawled  the  now  completely  puzzled  Patrick,  in 
continuation  of  his  soliloquy.  He  might  have  bawled  himself 
black  in  the  face,  and  bawled  till  doomsday,  yet  bawled  in  vain — 
no  answer — no  relief! 

Our  ill-starred  sentinel  had  now  reached  the  sticking-place  of 
doubt,  fear,  and  trouble.  All  his  personal  resources,  mental  and  cor- 
poreal, were  exhausted.  As  a  last  effort,  he  mustered  together,  with 
more  haste  than  discrimination,  ever^'thing  that  he  could  remember 
in  the  u  ay  of  prayers.  He  ran  over  several  dozens  of  "  Pather 
an*  Aves/'  scrambled  through  a  score  or  two  of  '*  Credos,**  and  a 
very  incomplete  and  mutilated  set  of  "  Peccatum  meums ;'' 
besides,  amid  many  crossings  and  genuflexions,  invoking  the  aid  of 
bis  patron  saint,  as  well  as  a  strongish  squad  of  canonised  worthies, 
male  and  female,  with  whom  he  was  less  closely  acquainted. 

And  thus  meritoriously,  and,  no  doubt,  efficaciously  engaged,  we 
leave  for  the  present  Private  Patrick  MuUowny. 

H.M.S.  "  Brazenface'*  (42)  rode  at  single  anchor  off  the 
^  Spit,^  under  orders  to  sail,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  the 
following  morning,  for  the  £ast  Indian  station. 

The  captain  was  ashore ;  the  first  lieutenant  in  his  cabin,  up  to 
bis  elbows  in  the  multifarious  business  inseparable  from  his  posi- 
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lien*  at  mtk  a  jim«tw«r-^(rken  Liettfcti^  ihm  <iAear«< 

the  watch,  rapped  aft  the  door,  and,  biangp  admitted^  atmonnaad  ta 
Ills  superior  that  it  was  nine  o'clock  lUM; 

**  Make  it  so^  ar;*  replied  the  ot*>er;  "  and  pipe  the  eaptaatft 
barge  aw&Y.  ib.  Ramfisb^Uie  ai]rd>Ii«atenant»  will  taloe  ohai^ 
of  her ;  and,  on  maching  Sally  Port,  will  proceed  without  d«l^  Ur 
tht  George  Hotel,  and  report  bimseif  to  Captain  Cmwater  for 
further  orders.  And,  oh  1  Trivett,  in  case  the  captain  sliottM  dia«^ 
MISS  th»  barge,  wbkh  I  Uiink  prebahle^  tell  Mr.  Riimfi)^  Aai^  if 
be  luippens  to  come  across  an  j  of  the  joung  gendemen  on  leave, 
especially  one  or  two  you  know  of,  I  wish  him  to  take  diem  in 
tow  and  bring  them  off.  Jolly^nen  dines  at  the  Marine  Taes%  wiA- 
his  cousin,.  Captain  EltzChedca,  and  is  sure  to  get  a  shiafoL 
Ab  for  Slums,  he'll  probably  be  unkennelled  at  th© '  BkiePosls.** 

The  second  lieutenant  scuffled  up  the  companion-ladder  to  tb* 
quarter  deck,  and,  in  an  instant,  "  two  bells'"  ranf^  out— five  mi- 
nutes, at  least,  befoie  the  land-lubberly  town-clocks^  dependent  on 
mere  mecbanisn^  and  not  on  nautical  despotism,  bethought  them- 
aeires  of  strUnng  the  honr.^  Two  nnnutes  more,  and  the  heaty 
oars  of  the  captain's  bai^  slapped  on.  tbe  water;  and,  impelled  by 
fourteen  broad-sliouldBred  manK>'-war's  men,  she  was  soon  dancing 
OFCC  the  wares  towards  Portsea. beach,  the  rowlocka  makbig  merry 
masic  on  tbe  quiet  air  of  evening. 

"  I  don't  half  like  Rumidi  going  ashore  to-niglit;'  russiiiated: 
the  sage  fimt  lieutenant.  ^^  I  'd  bet  a  trifle  he'll  have  a  Aindy  of 
some  sort  before  he  gets  back  to  the  ship ; — I  see  it  in  the  feOow^i 
eve.  I  wish  it  bad  been  Trirett's  tarn  of  duty.'* 
'  Captain  Cutwater  Imd  been  dining  with  the  Port  Admiral,  and, 
under  the  plea  of  urgent  mattevs  connected,  with  the  early  depar* 
tnre  of  the  frigite  on  the  morrow,  had  returned  by  ton.o^clock  to 
his  quartern  at  the  George,  where,  baring  handed  his  swoid,  bat, 
and  dress*coat  to  a  talIow«-foced  man  in  a  round  jacket  and  ringlety 
who  was  packing  portmanteaux  in  the  bedroom,  he  sat  himself 
down  to  his  escritoire  and  was  soon  immersed  in  writing.  Shortly 
afterwards,  laeutenant  Rumfish  was  announced^  andrapoitedhav* 
ing  brought  the,  barge  to  the  Sally  Pbrt. 

^^  Whom  have  you  left  in  charge  of  her  ?" 

''Mr.Eariykuid,sir.'' 

^  Can  you  depend  upon  him,  Mr.  Rumfish  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  sir,  pwfectly — very  steady,  sir.** 

^^  Idke  yourself,  Rumfish,''  remarked  the  Captain,  with  a  snnle. 

^^  Yes,  sir,'*  ne^^ed  the  other,  assuming  an  air  of  saintlike  inno* 
cence, — "  we  were  at  College  together." 

^^Hum !"  muttered  the  Captain,  as  though  scaroely  reassured 
by  this  information.    "*  Arcades  ambo,'  I  have  no  doubt;*' 

^^  Just  so,  Captain  Cutwater ;  which,  if  I  remember  my  Latin 
rightly,  might  be  construed — ^*  a  eouple  of  muflb.'  '^ 

'^  Well,  sir,"  smd  the  senior  officer,  his  smile  andd^y  chilling, 
and  his  figure  stiffening,  as  he  shrunk,  like  a  sensitive  plant  or  a 
sea  captain,  firom  the  approach  of  fomiliarity— ^  WeU,  sir,  I  have 
business  which  will  d^ain  me  ashore  for.  some  hoars.    Have,  die 
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80Ddaeaft>  ihcMfioie,  to  setam  to- th»^  ship  with. tLelMirfa^  and  gmr 
directions  for  my  gig  to  come  off  for  me  at  gun^fira.  JDo>  you.  unr 
stood  ?"* 

"  Perfectly,  air/' 

^^Some  of  the  offieera  and  young  gentlemen  have  leave  till 
eleven,  I  think.'" 

^  Yes,  sir :  Lieut  Jolly  man,  and  Lord  Allaa  Adrift,  and  Mieaark. 
Slvmav  Sloper,  and  Doveoott,  I  believe.'' 

^^'Lord  Allan  and  Mr.  Jolly  man  are  below,  in  the  coflbe«rooni>  I 
think.  Take  them  on:  board  with  you,  and  Mr.  Slums  also,  if  you^ 
can  find  him,  Mr.  Rumfish.  Yes,  it  will  be  best.  The  othem 
will  be  all  right,  I  have  no  doubt.  And  now  I  have  some  official 
letters  of  importance  to  finish ;  so  good  night,  Mr.  Rumfish ;  I 
trust  to  you  to  get  all  hands  safely  and  quietly  on  board." 

Bnm&h  bolted,  glad  to  be  off:  and  the  Captain,  sitting  down  to 
his  desk,  immediately  initiated  an  epistle  in  the  following  words : — 

^^  Delrest  and  loveliest  Matilda, — I  find  it  impossible  to  quit  the  ' 
shores  of  England — *  it  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever ' — 
without  divulging  to  you  the  secret  of  my  heart,"  &c.  '    . 

But,  as  we  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  Captain  Ho- 
ratio Cutwater's  private  affairs,  and  we  have  just  heard  his  assertioa 
that  he  had  urgent  public  correspondence  on  hand,  we  will  leave 
him  to  his  pen  and.  ink,  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  third  lieu*- 
tenant  of  U.M.S. ''  Brazen&oe." 

This  gallant  and  zealous  officer  went  about  the  duty  of  getttog 
back  to  his  ship  with  a  good  deal  of  ubat  the  poet  calls  '^  amorous, 
coy  delay."  However,  we  are  not  going  to  commit  the  ungraciouai 
act  of  dogging  his  footsteps  unnecessarily,  and  will  mei*ely  mention 
that,  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  George,  be  picked  up  and  carried 
off  with  him  Lieutenant  Jollyman,  R.M.,  a  g^ass  of  gin  and  water, 
and  a  cigar.  He  overtook  Lord  Allan  Adrift  promenading  with  a. 
companion  in  the  street,  and,  bringing  about  a  divorce  with  some 
cleverness,  succeeded  in  enlisting  hi&  Right  Honourable  friend  in 
the  party  for  the  barge  without  much  resistance.  Mr.  Slums  was 
fighting  at  the  ^^  Free  and  Easy,"  paying  off  an  old  score ;  but  aa 
he  was  getting  the  woist  of  it,  he  was  more  amenable  to- the  Lieu*- 
tenant's  somewhat  rough  persuasion  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Mr.  Earlybird  was  found  on  his  post  at  tlie  Sally  Port ; 
and,  in  short,  in  less  than  an  hour  after  the  third  Lieutenant  had 
wished  the  Captain.  '^  good  night"  at  the  hotel,  the  barge  pushed 
off  for  the  frigate. 

'^  Give  way,  men !  give  way !"  cried  the  Lieutenant  to  his  crew ; 
but  they  pulled  with  heavy  hearts,  and  seemingly  languid  hands ; 
and  officers  and  men  looked  back,  lingeringly  and  lovingly,  on  the 
shore;  some,  because  they  were  leaving  what  they  loved  behind 
them,  and  ''  tons  les  gouts  sont  respectables,"  as  we  know ;  others 
simply  because  they  were  leaving  some  uncompleted  ^*  lark,"  and 
were  of  opinion  that  they  could  have  passed  the  hours  till  gun-fire 
much  more  profitably  in  the  good  town  of  Portsmouth  than  on 
board  tt^e  good  ship  ^^  Brazenface.'^  Some  were  sftd^-^some  sulky — 
more  than  one  not  quite  sobcfr— all  silent^  as,  skirting  the  eastern. 
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sbore  of  the  harbour,  the  Captain's  barge  was  swept  towards  the 
anchorage  at  Spithead. 

At  length,  pulling  within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  beach,  the  boat 
passed  abreast  of  a  sentry-box,  planted  on  a  spot  whose  name  the 
writer  of  this  perfectly  veracious  narrative  cannot  at  present  recall 
to  mind.  The  night  was  fine — the  moon  shining  by  fits  thronxh 
drifting  clouds.  By  one  of  these  gleams  it  was  perceived  that  the 
infantry  sentinel  in  charge  of  the  post  was  comfortably  seated  on 
the  floor  of  his  box,  his  head  reclining  in  a  comer,  instead  of 
standing  fiercely  to  his  front,  as  was  his  bounden  duty,  on  the  near 
approach  of  the  vessel. 

*^  By  the  L— d/'  exclaimed  one,  '^  there  ^s  the  soger  asleep  on 
his  post.*** 

^^  A  lobster  on  a  lee-shore  \^  cried  another. 

*'  Let  *s  hail  him,  poor  beggar,"  said  Lord  Allan  Adrift,  '^  or  he  11 
taste  the  cat  for  his  nap." 

^*  Egad !  he  may  be  dead !"  put  in  the  Lieutenant,  as  the  sailors 
rested  on  their  oars. 

^'  Looksh-devlish-like  it,''  spluttered  Mr.  Jollyman,  awaiting  from 
a  snooze  in  the  stem-sheets.  ^^  Letsh-over-haw-hawl-hiccup  him. 
Pra'ps  he's  left  us  shumshing  in's  will." 

"  Confound  the  fellow,"  growled  Slums, "  let  him  take  out  his 
caulk,  and  be  d — d;  what  is  it  to  us?"  and  he  added  (for  Mr. 
Slums  grumbled  always,  ashore  or  afloat),  ^^I'd  a  deuced  sight 
sooner  be  in  his  place,  with  a  good  chance  of  having  his  back 
flayed,  and  stay  at  home,  than  go  humbugging  to  6 — d  knows 
where  in  that  cursed  old  ship;  and  besides " 

^' Slums,  you're  a  brate !"  interrapted  the  marine  officer. 

"Jollyman,  you're  drank,"  retorted  the  other. 

"  Wish  I  was— in  Champagne  at  your  expense,"  replied  Jolly- 
man,  with  unction. 

"  Silence ! — and  pull  a  stroke  or  two,  my  lads,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant in  command ;  "  we  '11  put  in  and  see  what 's  up ; — drunk  and 
asleep,  1  suppose."  Half-a-dozen  vigorous  strokes  sent  the  barge's 
keel  grating  up  the  shingly  beach,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sentiy* 
box,— yet  the  soldier  stirred  not.  The  Lieutenant,  and  some  of 
the  other  officers,  then  jumped  ashore  and  approached  him. 

**  We  must  mind  what  we  are  about,"  cautioned  the  former, "  for 
if  he  wakes  in  a  flurry,  he  may  send  a  bullet  through  some  of  us. 
Here,  Adrift,  you  *re  a  stout  fellow,  get  hold  of  his  musket,  while 
the  rest  of  us  stand  by  to  tackle  him  if  he  wakes.  Hark,  how  he 
snores ;  upon  my  soul,  the  lazy  hound  deserves  to  be  served  out 
in  some  way  or  other.  The  town  and  dockyard  might  be  sur- 
prised, pillaged,  burnt,  and  destroyed,  before  such  a  sloth  as  that 
would  give  the  alarm.     What  shall  we  do  with  him  ?" 

"Let's  duck  him,"  suggested  Mr.  Shims;  and  this  project 
was  followed  by  sundry  others  from  (hfierent  sources,  equally 
ingenious,  and  tending  no  more,  as  will  be  believed,  to  the  per- 
sonal comfort  of  the  sleeper.  Like  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  pound, 
the  poor  soldier,  it  was  evident,  had  *^  got  no  friends."  Ue  was 
fairly  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
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Daring  a  suffieientlj  boisterous  discussion  which  now  took  plade, 
the  somniferous  sentinel  '^  made  no  sign/'  but  snored  on,  wholly 
unconscious  that  his  enemies  were  deliberating  upon  his  fate,  like 
a  tribe  of  Red  Indians  at  the  council  fire,  upon  the  mode  of  deatk 
to  be  inflicted  on  a  prisoner  captured  on  the  war-path. 

But  now  was  Mr.  Earlybird  s  mind  suddenly  illuminated  by  a 
bright  idea,  the  which  with  an  air  of  manifest  triumph  he  commu« 
nicated  in  a  whisper  to  Lieutenant  Rumfish.  This  happy  idea,  it 
was  clear,  flashed  sympathetically  upon  the  sensorium  of  his  old 
sehoolfellow  and  senior  officer,  and  the  result  was  an  immediate 
order  for  action.  *'  Here,  Marline,  and  six  or  eight  of  you,  bear 
a  liand,  and  let  us  see  whether  or  not  this  lobster  and  his  shell 
are  portable  commodities — wholesale  and  for  exportation.^ 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,''  responded  the  cockswain  with  alacrity,  as  he 
askd  a  ruck  of  rough  brawny  fellows  tumbled  out  upon  the  shore. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lieutenant,  the  sentry  was 
now  lifted  from  his  seat  and  placed  on  the  ground,  whilst  the 
box— no  slight  weight — was  raised  and  carried  away  bodily,  laid 
across  the  gunwale  of  the  barge,  and  firmly  lashed  to  the  thwarts, 
displacing  a  few  of  the  oars. 

^^  My  eyes !  he 's  a  good  lump  of  a  man !"  puffed  out  one  of  the 
tars,  as  he  assisted  in  transporting  the  grenadier  to  the  boat,  and 
laying  him  in  the  prostrate  sentry-box,  like  a  baby  in  its  cradle; 

**  Surely  the  fellow  must  have  been  hocussed,''  remarked  Lord 
Allan,  *^  or  such  a  rough  putting  to  bed  must  have  roused  him/' 

Awake,  however,  he  did  not ;  and  the  barge  being  shoved  off, 
^'Now,  lads,  bend  your  backs,  for  what  has  to  be  done  must 
be  done  smartly,"  cried  the  senior  officer.  Away  they  dashed 
right  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  the  moon — ("  The  devil's 
in  the  moon  for  mischief!"  says  Byron) — favouring  their  exploit 
by  hiding  her  face  for  a  time  behind  a  convenient  cloud  ;  and,  al- 
though in  passing  astern  of  a  two-decker  at  anchor,  the  boat  was 
challenged  by  the  sentry,  to  whom  the  sleeping  soldier  rendered 
some  mechanical  and  unintelligible  reply,  the  traject  was  safely 
made,  the  freight  safely  landed,  and  sentinel  and  sentry-box  planted, 
as  nearly  as  some  hurry  would  permit,  in  the  same  attitude  as  that 
in  which  they  had  been  previously  found  on  the  opposite  shore. 

"  And  now,  my  fine  fellows^"  said  Lieutenant  Rumfish,  ordering 
the  men  to  rest  on  their  oars,  and  addressing  himself  both  to  officers 
and  crew,  as  they  sped  towards  the  frigate,  chuckling  over  the 
practical  joke  they  had  just  perpetrated, — "  Now,  my  fine  fellows, 
half  an  hour  ago  we  were  hard  up  for  a  'spree,'  and  we  have  had  a 
pretty  fair  one.  We  have  given  the  Portsmouth  folks  something 
to  talk  about  for  a  month  to  come,  and  that  sleepy  rascal  a  lesson 
that  he  '11  not  forget  so  soon,  perhaps,  as  he  would  a  turn  on  the 
triangles,  and  which  will  hurt  him  less.  Yes,  it  is  a  trick  with 
some  fun  and  a  good  deal  of  justice  in  it ;  but,  good  or  bad,  if  it 
leaks  out  on  board  ^  Brazenface,'  by  George !  we  shall  not  soott 
hear  the  last  of  it,  and  the  big-wigs  will  be  down  upon  me,  as  the 
senior  in  the  expedition." 

Upon  this,  marine  officers,  middies,  and  men  tmited  in  a  cordial 
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jod'  solMiv  compact  to  keep  strict  sileaco  ofNiii  aB  Ikst  bod  faap- 
peaed  duit  iii|^  be^een  Sally  Port  and  die  ship,  mttH  H.lf  A 
'^Brazeniaee'*  should  setam  Iram  foreign  service  to  Enf^^UK);  md 
if  'dus  cofmpact,  as  the  event  proved,  one  and  ail  fitack  like  Biiioas 

and  British  i 


Corpoetl  Btinkum,  be  it  known,  dAongk  oeenmigly  no  gPHt 
fitToturite  with  Private  Patrick  Mullofinj,  was  nevertbelefls  as 
jnalons  and  active  a  corpova)  as  ever  ccoBmanded  s()mMl.  He 
enved  the  last-named  soldier  no  gmdge.  He  bad  no  '*dora 
on  him  f  noc,  albeit  his  opinieQ  of  Paddy^s  merit  as  a  soldier, 
in  some  particolars,  was  not  exalted,  had  he  die  smallest  desio 
to  commit  the  injastiee  ot  giving^  him  more  than  his  shave  of 
sentry  duty.  On  die  contrary,  steady  and  true  as  old  Time,  the 
town  doeks  had  not  yet  completed  the  last  sitroke  of  midoigfat  ore 
diat  exemplary  nan-oommissioned  oflioermavebed  offhis  reHe^  and 
proceeded  methodically  with  the  service  of  exchanging  the  senti- 
nels, and  seeing  that  the  orders  of  each  were  duly  transferred  to  his 
sneccssor.  He  had  often  performed  the  like  daty  when  darkaeai^ 
stormy  weather,  and  rough  paths  rendered  it  an  ardnoos  oaa 
Now,  however,  the  night  was  fine,  the  t<aek  clear,  and  he  went  on 
swimmingly  and  sstis^MHorily  until  he  reached  die  vicinity  of  No. 
6  post,  when  the  nodon  suddenly  crossed  his  mind  that  he  had 
somehow  or  other  lost  his  way.  He  baited  his  men,  scanned  the 
locality^  scratched  his  ear,  and  finally  demanded  of  the  sokSor 
who  had  occupied  that  post  in  the  morning  whether  he  had  not  in 
charge  snch  and  such  objects,  which  be  pointed  owt. 

^  Yes,  s«re,^  replied  the  man  ;  ^  and  see  here.  Corporal,  is  my 
beat  won)  quite  saoooth  Uke/* 

** That*s  true,''  observed  Blinkum,  "  and  here's  the-  very  spot, 
I  ^l  take  my  oath,  where  the  sentry-box  stood  two  hours  ago/ 

The  corporal  and  bis  relief  were  fairly  taken  aback. 

A  sentr}*-box  has  nothing  peculiarly  tempting  aboutit  topeisaus 
bnrglarioiisly  given  ;  it  has  nothing  truant  or  erradc  in  its  general 
oompositioQ;    moieover  the  sentry  was  gone  too;   and  thoi^ 
Private  Mnllowny  was  a  grenadier,  an  IrishaMiD,  and  a  slant  fe^ 
low,  and  not  ntterly  incapable  of  deserting  bis  post  under  strong 
temptation  of  love  or  liquor,  it  was  physically  impossible  that  he 
could  have  walked  away  with  his  temporary  tenement  as  a  snail  does 
with  its  shell.     The  Corporal  waa  not  merely  puzzled — ^he  was 
nofi-plussrd.   He  sent  off  one  of  bis  men  *'  at  the  double**  to  report 
die  case  to  the  serjeant ;  the  seijeant  did  likewise  to  die  subaltern ; 
the  subaltern  to  the  captain  of  the  guard.    Severally  and  collectively 
these  functionaries  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  severally  and  eoilec* 
dvely  were   compelled  to  acknowledge  themselves  non-pluased 
no  less  than  the  Corporal.   The  Captain  looked  grave,  and,  having 
planted  a  double  sentry  on  the  post  (for  double  sentries  are  not 
afiraid  of  ghosts)  was  striding  away  towards  the  guard-room  widi 
the  intent  of  writing  a  special  report  upon  the  inscmtabie  matter 
on  hand,  when  the  cry  of  "  Guard,  turn  out,"  apprised  him  that 
die  fidd-oAeer  of  the  day  was  making  hm  rounds*    To  him,  there- 
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tanj  tbe  cmptoin  ofimlly  oommimcaAed  the  nord  inteUigeiice  itiiat 
fh&sttrtrj-ssd  hk  box  were  nnsauig  off  N^  G  post.;  iatelli^siioe 
niiich  the  major  received  witfar  9e«e  doobt,  aoil  sol  witbo«t  fiome 
mqitctoB  of  the  saooity  and  sobrietj  of  his-  tobovdmate  cm  doljr* 
The  captaiv  tberenpon  fainted  the  other  to  aatbfy  faunself  of  the  fact 
fajr  perBonal  rntMioo ;  and,  harfaig  proceeded  to  the  nTalerioos 
loeaUty,  the  fidd-officer,  like  the  rest,  after  vaErioas  and  sagadoss 
conjectoree,  coiii»ted  hiniaclf  likewneto  bsve  amTod  at  an  imoan* 
ditional  non-plus. 

The  field-officer,  on  his  part,  at  break  of  day  knocked  up  the 
brigade-major  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  him  what  he  had  heard 
and  aeen ;  and  ^at  important  official,  not  daring-  to  ^  stariie.  the 
diowsj  ear  of  **  the  General  cootmanding  the  district  with  so  strange 
a  tale  at  so  unseemly  an  hour,  and,  perhaps,  unwilUng  to  trust  any 
eridence  less  conclusive  ihusx  that  of  his  own  eyes,  s€4*ambled  into 
hia  uaifona,  and,  with  as  much  speed  as  soma  corpulence  would 
panait,  hurried  off  to  No.  G  post,  carrying  with  him  tbe  garrison 
ckaplaia,  who,  being  a  book-worm,  was  already  at  his  studies^  as 
well  as  the  captain  and  sub.  of  the  guard. 

Various  were  the  reflections  and  conclusions  hazarded  by  this 
posse  comitattis.  To  the  chaplain,  a  dreamy  old  divine,  not  un- 
frequently  himself  in  the  clouds,  the  affair  at  once  assumed  the 
interesting  form  of  a  veritable  case  of  apotheosis  in  the  person  of 
a  greaacUer  sentinel,  sentry4>ox,  bear-skin,  and  all !  But  the  sub- 
altern officer,  who  happened  to  belong  to  tbe  same  regiment  and 
company  as  tbe  invisible  sentinel,  knew  too  much  of  soldiers^  of 
Irish  grenadiers  in  general,  and  of  Pat  MuUowny  in  particular,  to 
sabscribe  readily  to  the  belief  that  he  had  been  snatched  away  to 
a  higher  and  brighter  sphere  as  a  being  too  pure  fer  this  sublunary 
and  imperfect  existence.  Yet,  though  dissenting  from  the  above 
proposition,  and  advancing  more  than  one  sage,  or  apparently 
sage,  theory  of  his  own,  the  youthful  officer  propounded,  as  will  be 
seen,  nothing  at  all  conclusive. 

Could  the  missing  warrior  have  been  taken  up  in  a  water- 
spout? argued  the  Tog^csJly -inclined  ensign.  If  so,  be  would 
Inive  been  dropped  again  near  at  hand,  fc^  there  existed  no  affinity, 
no  ^*  rapport^  between  the  limpid  element  composing  thai  natural 
phenomenon  and  the  alcoholic  additions  of  the  gallant  absentee! 
Could  he  have  sold  his  sentry-box  and  deserted  with  the  proceeds? 
Man»lc6  had,  on  emergencies,  been  disposed  of  by  their  natural 
guardians.  What  was  there  to  exempt  sentry-boxes  from  confis- 
cation ?  Had  he  been  reading  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Vasco  di 
Gama,  or  Robinson  Crusoe,  and,  smitten  with  a  longing  for  equal 
renown,  put  to  sea  in  his  sentry-box  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  ? 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  one  slight  objection  to  this  solution — 
namely,  that  the  art  of  reading  formed  no  branch  of  Mr.  Mullowny's 
education.  ^*  We  know,^  pursued  the  cogitative  subalteni,  ^*  we 
have  the  authority  of  an  ancient  metrical  legend  for  the  fact,  that^— 
*  The  devil  flew  away  with  the  proud  tailoi^ 
With  the  broadcloth  onder  bis  atm.'  ^  . 

And,  why,  kt me  ask? ''—  .       ^'^'^'^^^ '' v^OOgle 
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But  the  solemnly-impressed  centurion  cut  short  the  ratiocinations 
of  his  junior  with  a  stem  reproof  for  trifling  on  a  serious  sul^ect, 
and  the  chaplain  was  proceeding  to  enlarge  upon  it  for  genend 
edification,  when  the  sharp  eye  of  the  subaltern  detected  a  small 
object  gently  oscillating  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  wavelets  on 
the  beach.  It  proved  to  be  a  quart  bottle — a  quart  bottle  decafn- 
tated.  The  ensign  picked  it  up,  and  applying  it  to  his  nose, 
handed  it  to  the  staif-oflicer,  with  the  garbled  quotation — 

*'  You  may  ruin,  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  whiskey  will  stay  by  it  still ! " 

*'  Mr.  Golightly,  you  are  incorrigible,"  said  the  Major  of  Brigade 
stiflSy,  as  he  sniffed  at  the  empty  bottle.  It  was  not  the  first  by 
countless  dozens  that  he  had  seen  in  his  life ;  and  he  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  between  it  and  the  missing  Hibernian  some  cir- 
cumstantial connection  might  probably  subsist.  So  thought  the 
captain,  the  subaltern,  the  sergeant,  and  the  corporal  of  the  guard; 
and  the  worthy  chaplain  was  almost  converted  from  bis  more  sub- 
lime conception ;  yet,  after  all,  the  fact  before  them  went  but  a 
little  way  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  existing  mystery. 


Lieut-Colonel  Grimshaw,  commanding  the  112th  Regiment, 
was,  at  six  o'clock  of  a  November  morning,  just  where  a  man  of 
sense  and  taste  ought  to  be — abed  and  asleep— when  his  servant 
entered  and  informed  him  that  the  Adjutant  wanted  to  speak  with 
him. 

«  What  the  deuce !  is  it  so  late  then  ?  Tell  Mr.  Crabbs  we  11 
have  no  parade  this  morning — a  roll  call,  say." 

"  It 's  not  that,  sir,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  six  has  only  just  struck. 
It's  something  particular!'* 

So  the  Adjutant  being  admitted,  proceeded  to  acquaint  his  com- 
manding officer  with  the  strange  disappearance  of  one  of  his  men 
from  his  post  on  guard,  &c.,  as  well  as  with  the  astonishment  and 
excitement  it  had  already  caused  in  the  garrison. 

"  Send  patrols  out  to  look  after  the  fellow,  Crabbs.  It 's  Mul- 
lowny  of  the  grenadiers,  is  it  not  ?  Oh !  he  '11  turn  up  again,  I 
dare  say." 

"  But  the  sentry-box.  Colonel.'^ 

"That's  the  Board  of  Ordnance's  affair.  Do  the  needful, 
Crabbs.''    And  the  Colonel  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  the  Adjutant  made  a  second  inroad  upon 
his  chief  while  at  breakfast,  and  reported  that  Private  Patrick 
Mullowny  had  just  walked  quietly  into  the  barrack-yard,  and  had 
been  lodged  a  prisoner  in  the  guard-room. 

"  Sober  ?'* 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  he  looks  very  queer,  and  appears  to  have  been  in 
a  row  of  some  kind,  for  his  face  is  much  scratched,  and  he  has  got 
a  black  eye.  He  gives  such  a  confused  account  of  himself  that 
we  can  make  nothing  of  him  ;  indeed,  the  sergeant  and  men  of  the 
barrack-guard  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  lost  his  senses.- 
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^  Let  him  be  watched ;  put  him  in  irons  if  violent.  Send  the 
surgeon  to  him.     1  will  see  the  fellow  presently.^' 

Our  much-to-be-coromiserated  friend,  the  hero  of  this  true  tale, 
bad,  it  seems,  waited  (in  the  words  of  a  song  which  he  frequency 
acted  upon  as  well,  as  chanted)  "till  daylight  did  appear,"  and 
some  time  longer,  before  his  scattered  intelligences  enabled  him 
in  the  remotest  degree  to  comprehend  the  predicament  that  had 
befallen  him.  The  rising  sun,  indeed,  had  shot  its  first  rays  into 
bis  bewildered  eyes ;  the  morning  gun  had  boomed  simultaneously 
over  sea  and  land ;  and  H.M.S.  **  Brazenface''  had  dropped  her 
sails  and  swung  away  from  her  anchorage  in  prosecution  of  her 
lengthened  voyage,  ere  Private  Patrick  Mullowny  had  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  his  sentry-box  and  self  were  actually,  in  the 
flesh  and  wood,  planted  on  the  Gosportand  western,  instead  of  the 
Portsea  and  eastern  shore  of  the  harbour.  Of  his  present  position 
be  entertained  no  doubt.  How  long  he  had  held  it  he  could  form 
no  notion.  His  mouth  was  parched,  his  stomach  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse, his  bayonet  rusty.  He  might  have  been  there  a  week — 
likely  enough  ! 

**  By  the  hookey,**  said  he  to  himself  at  last,  "  if  nobody  HI 
relieve  me,  I  '11  relieve  meself.    Matters  can't  be  worse,  anyhow  !** 

So,  after  casting  a  malicious  glance  and  a  malediction  at  the 
nnoffending  sentrv-box,  he  unfixed  his  bayonet,  sloped  arms,  and 
sloped  off  towards  the  barracks  of  his  regiment.  On  the  way^ 
bowever,  he  dropped  into  an  ale-house,  and,  having  fumbled  up  a 
few  coppers  from  a  corner  of  his  pocket,  treated  himself  to  a  small 
loaf  and  a  large  glass  of  spirits.  Whilst  he  was  so  engaged 
a  picqiiet  passed  the  window. 

*'  It  *s  meself  they  're  after  !'*  thought  he ;  so,  letting  them  go 
by,  he  resumed  his  march,  and,  reaching  the  barracks  without 
further  incident,  surrendered  himself,  as  has  been  seen,  to  the  ser- 
geant of  the  guard. 

^'  He  must  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,"  observed  the  Colonel  to 
the  Adjutant. 

**  For  what,  plase  your  honour  ?"  put  in  Patrick. 

**  For  being  absent  from  your  post.'* 

**  But,  Colonel,  I  '11  bring  a  witness  that  I  was  not  off  me  beat/* 

"  Nonsense,  sir— what  witness  ?'* 

"  Me  senthry-box.  Colonel — there  it  is  to  the  fore.*' 

"Where?" 

"  Faith,  I  dun'  know  where ;  but  I  '11  show  it  to  your  honour,  or 
the  Adjutant,  if  you  plase." 

"  Go,  Crabbs;  take  him  with  you  under  proper  escort,  and  see 
what  the  foolish  fellow  means." — And  they  went. 

There  was  the  sentry-box  sure  enough,  posted  somewhat  awry 
on  a  flaltish  part  of  the  Gosport  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  But,  though  forthcoming,  as  Mullowny  had  promised, 
the  sentry-box  had  nothing  to  advance  in  the  prisoner's  favour. 

On  the  party  returning  to  barracks :  "  How,  in  the  deviFs  name, 
came  the  sentry-box  there,  you  humbugging  scouudrel !"  cried  the 
Colonel,  losing  his  patience  and  his  temper. 
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^^  Be  dad !  I  dun*  know,  Oolofnel,  no  ncne  tiuoi  jonneK"* 

^^  You  must  have  beea  dnink,  air,  and  deeping  on  yowr  post/* 

**  Ah !  then,  I  was  as  sober  as  a  jiA^^  sir;  and,  98  (m  sleeping 
on  me  peat,  it 's  ojf  me  post  jronr  benoar  said  I  was  jiat  now/' 

^  He  smells  tike  an  old  whiskey  btttt,*^  observed  the  comniaad- 
]Dg>  officer  in  disgotit 

^  An*  if  I  do,  Cokmel,  koney !  was  it  too  mnch  entivelj  to  take 
a  hayorth  of  bread  >aiid  a  naggin  of  wbtakey  after  fssling  far  a 
week?^ 

'*  A  w^kl  you  blanderiog  ass,  what  do  ycm  tnean  ?**  loaredlke 
Colonel. 

^  Wen,  a  nottA,  then.  Arrak  !  kow'd  I  knorw  at  all  kov  long 
kisr 

"The  fellow^s  mad— mad  as  a  hatter !*•  concluded  tbeckiet 
^Take  Imn  oway,  Mr.  Crabbf>,  and  let  the  surgeon  exaaiae  mi 
teport  upon  bis  case  immediately.^ 

It  was  the  Oenerars  turn  next  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
perplexiug  occRrrences  of  the  past  night,  and  his  turn  to  be  imb- 
plussed.  The  various  authorities  of  the  place — naval,  military,  civB, 
and  constabulary — successively  took  the  matter  nnder  serious  icon- 
skl(^ation.  Moreorer,  the  sagacious  public,  of  -all  ranks  and 
degrees,  weighed  and  dtscussed  its  details ; — dl  in  raun.  it  was  a 
hoax,  the}' -said, — a  cheat,  a  swindlei  a  *&«,  a  kvmbtig,  «  bam- 
boozle, a  myth,  a  lie  altogether!  It  was  everything,  in  ahcrt, 
except  explained  and  accounted  for;  and  the  public,  accordiagly, 
was  furious ! 

Poor  Patrick  Mullowny,  whose  disease  was  described  m  tke 
surgeon's  report  as  ''  Phreuitis,"  but  who  was  asaane  as  Sotooami 
or  the  best  of  his  persecntops,  was  well  nigh  driven  substantially 
mad  by  the  bullying^,  and  badgerings,  and  coaxings,  as  well  as 
tke  bleedings,  the  blisterings,  and  the  phystekings  which  be  kad 
to  undergo.  Father  M'Cowl,  the  priest,  could  get  nothing  out  of 
him.  Though  menaced  with  excommnnication,  he  would  commu- 
nicate nothing.  Promises  of  leniency  for  past,  and  accontmodatian 
for  future  sins,  were  ecjually  unavailing.  The  dog  was  vile,  har- 
dened, obstinate,  damnable,  and  sure  to  be  damned  m  teculum 
seculnrum;  —  bnt  he  was  silent.  His  comrades  plied  hni  with 
questions  as  well  as  with  liquor.  His  captain,  on  the  otkcrband, 
offered  him  a  £10  note — Peru  to  poor  Paddy !— to  disclose  the 
mysterious  secret  He  had  halT  a  mind  to  invent  one  for  such  a 
bribe ;  but  his  spirit  was  broken,  his  *^  dinhnent*'  swamped,  and 
even  his  faculty  for  lying  obfuscated  by  the  treatment  be  had  svi* 
fhred.  He  had  notliing  to  teN.  He  was  ready,  as  he  declared,  in 
his  tribulation — ^*  an*  willin*  to  take  hts  500  lashes,  or  to  be  banged 
antright  and  transportked  to  Botany  Bay  in  the  West  Injios ;  but 
not  to  be  taced  and  taoeed  and  bdlyragged,  and  made  an  omadanai 
of  like  that! •• 

In  the  course  of  time  he  was  placed  on  the  convaleaceol 
fist,  stiil  remaining  under  strict  medical  sarreillance ;  bat  as  he 
knew  no  more  than  his  tormentors,  or  ^*  the  babby  onbom/'  kow 
the  translation  of  himself  and  his  seniry«box  bad  baen  effbcted-<- 
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when,  why,  or  by  irhem, — he  had  nothing  to  divulge^  and  divslged, 
thefefore,  nodiiug.  Fkudly,  he  was  restortd  to  the  imnha  and  his 
dulies  as  a  soldier.  But  thene  atill  hung  ov&c  his  head  a  coatinad 
ckmd  of  sttfcpkMm,  which  made  him,  as  the  iMifeiianate  Iri^hmaa 
finqoenily  a/rerred,  quite  tited  of  his  life.  And  no  single  glumneiing 
of  light  broke  upon  the  aoctumal  occurrences  of  the  24lh  No* 
vember,  18 — ,  until  after  the  lapse  of  fbor  yean, — when,  ILMJB. 
^*  Brazen&ce'*  reiiming  to  England  and  her  old  anchorage  at 
Sfritbead,  a  tnie  and  auihentie  account  of  the  ^*  spree**  carried 
hum  efiect  by  the  officers  and  cvew  of  the  captain^s  baige  was  psB- 
mitted  to  ooze  out  for  ibe  enlightenmeat  of  the  long^igoaraiU  aad 
Bot  yet  oblinons  townsfolk. 

And,  however  much  it  might  have  been  lamented  by  stem  ma^ 
duets  (and  t^uch  are  always  rife  at  Portsmouth),  that,  owing  to  the 
practical  and  nautical  joke  aforesaid.  Private  Patrick  Mulfowny, 
No.  452,  U.M.  112th  Regiment,  bad  escaped  trial  by  a  militscy 
tribaual,  there  were  othei's  who  opined  that,  in  the  trials  be  had 
nadergone,  in  mind,  body,  and  estate,  from  the  consequences  of 
Ibe  wUd  fiEieak  perpetcated  at  his  expense  on  the  occasion  in  qne»- 
lioo,  our  hero  bad,  ia  fact,  sufiered  tiiUy  adeffuate  pumshmant  for 
the  high  crime  and  atsdeaneaaor  of  ^^  dbepiug  on  his  pent.** 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  JEMILI. 

SHB  SAILBO  OVER  THE  BLACK  SEA,  AND  HOW  SHB  BLSW 
UP   AT   SXXOPE.     AS   EPISOBB   OF   TUB    PEBSBNT  WAR* 

CHAPTBB  ni. 

March  28,  1854. 

At  noon  onr  sailing  orders  arrived.  We  were  to  form  part  of  a 
sqnadron  to  carry  supplies  to  Batoum.  The  Friday,  after  noond^r 
prayers,  we  were  to  sail,  which,  as  the  Doctor  observed,  cnt  off 
the  only  chance  we  had  of  escaping  misfortunes.  Fortii  from  the 
gveatest  Mosque  of  Stamboul  went  into  the  noonday  air  the  cxy 
to  prayer.  Slowly,  plainly,  with  voice  of  matchless  cleamess,  the 
M oezzin  proclaims  the  unity  of  Grod  and  tbe  nane  of  his  Pro- 
fiheu  As  if  the  air  was  fiUed  with  the  truth,  the  cry  arose,  re- 
peated in  a  widening  circle,  till  in  every  qnavter  of  the  vast  city 
the  words  resounded,  ^'  God  is  Great!  God  is  Great !  there  is  no 
Ood  bnt  God.''  Fkhis  Moslems  heard  the  truth,  and  bowing 
down  with  lowly  mien,  acknowledged  its  importance;  the  cry 
nsmg  and  falling  as  oft  repeated,  stayed  the  passers^  steps,  and 
made  them  own  ks  truth.  The  heavens  canght  the  sound,  and 
carried  it  away ;  a  bright  incense  of  adoration  refreshing  tke  earth. 
It  had  died ;  the  last  echoing  words  from  the  furtiiest  and  most 
parts  had  dropped,  whra  £L>nh  from  the  mast-bead  flow  our 
to  sail:  each  rigging  was  manned,  and  the  vessels  over 
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vioiisly  selected  Tied  in  readiness  to  obey  tjie  orfer.  Need  I  nmf 
our  sails  were  set,  our  craft  cast,  and  the  anchor  at  the  bow  before 
half  the  squadron  had  manned  a  rope;  the  Nagainia,  with  onr  ad- 
miraVs  flag,  was  next,  not  over-pleased  at  being  second  in  the  race, 
and  then,  saluting  and  saluted,  the  squadron  left  for  the  ocean. 
As  we  passed  the  Capitan  Pasha's  ship,  Osman  Pasha's  gaS^ 
flag  and  all,  fell  ominously  down.  One  cry  of  terror  ran  throagli 
the  squadron,  a  terror  that  told  of  prescience  of  their  fate,  bat 
told  that  they  would  meet  it  like  men,  bravely  and  well.  My  men 
turned  their  eyes  to  me,  sweet  proof  of  discipline.  **  Never  mind, 
sons,  the  gafi*  comes  with  it,  let  both  go  together ;  if  we  fall,  be  it 
so,  but  no  surrender." — **None — Eh  Wallah  !  None !"  they  cried, 
joining  in  the  cheer  I  led. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  obtain  a  fair  idea,  nay  more,  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  system  of  the  Ottoman  rule,  he  may  do  so  by  going 
up  the  Bosphorus. 

Dropping  down  the  Golden  Horn,  past  Pera  on  the  one  side, 
now  fast,  like  the  Osmanlee,  cutting  off  its  lovely  Orientalism  and 
putting  on  a  European  look,  and  Stamboul  on  the  other,  you 
behold  dome,  minaret,  cupola,  mosque,  tower,  and  gable ;  Orien- 
talism and  rottenness;  cypress  and  seraglio;  houses,  dresses^ 
caiques,  steamers,  walls,  dogs,  men,  women,  soldiers,  horses,  don- 
keys, ladies,  carriages,  mules,  eunuchs,  slaves,  tadgers,  effendis, 
sofas,  mufti,  der^'ish,  Albanians,  VVallacks  and  Arabanes— all,  with 
the  sky,  the  distant  hills,  and  the  atmosphere,  making  a  scene 
utterly  indescribable,  but  uniquely  beautiful. 

And  now  the  point  was  turned ;  the  palace  of  Othman  sank  lost 
behind  the  European  Pera;  the  Fanar  disappeared  ;  its  Tophana, 
and  Scutari,  the  last  home  of  the  Faithful,  came  in  view,  swathed 
in  its  funereal  cypress,  appealing  to  heaven,  as  she  pierced  the 
sky,  for  the  dead  who  slept  in  peace  beneath.  The  sails  are 
trimmed ;  eastward  turns  the  prow — we  stem  the  stream,  and  enter 
the  far-praised  Bosphorus. 

On  either  side  the  hills  rise  to  a  moderate  height ;  enough  for 
view,  not  too  much  for  ventilation.  Each  valley  and  creek  has  its 
village :  some  a  mere  collection  of  huts,  where  dwell  poor  gar- 
deners or  labourers :  others  the  abodes  of  wealth — pashas  and 
ambassadors.  But  it  is  the  windings  and  verdure,  the  diversity 
and  change  of  scene,  that  make  the  scene  so  lovely.  Then  above 
roles  that  bright  sun,  glowing  with  oriental  splendour,  lighting  with 
beauty  the  atmosphere,  throwing  about  light  and  shade,  colour  and 
tint,  with  reckless  prodigality.  Methinks  the  picture  so  admired, 
if  hung  in  a  fairer  light,  would  be  pronounced  Nature's  master^ 
piece.  And  what  is  that  splendid  new  building,  glowing  with 
paint,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  builder,  hardly  yet  quite 
finished  ?  That  of  course  is  the  present  home  of  power  and  favour. 
The  sun  shines  on  those  around — see  the  neighbours'  homes  glis- 
ten from  the  hands  of  the  artisan  ! 

Yet  turn ;  there  is  another  palace,  with  a  cold  neglected  look 
about  it;  the  waters  wash  its  base  with  harsh  and  careless  motion, 
not,  as  they  lick  the  other's  feet,  with  deferential  wavie ;  the  points 
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of  the  turrets  lean  a  little  awry  and  weak.  Ah !  that  ia  the  home 
of  departed  greatness ;  be  had  a  leaning  to  Russia,  it  is  said — 
a  weakness  just  now  not  to  be  palliated.  Poor  man  !  bis  home 
wants  painting ;  he  stands  alone ;  the  houses  about  are  empty  and 
neglected;  the  cypress  alone  blooms  and  grows — that  knows  no 
chauge  when  winter  comes ;  ever  green,  ever  beautiful  martyr-tree, 
bom  to  guard  and  mark  the  dead ! 

The  breeze  freshens,  the  "  Jemili**  starts  ahead — she  even  cares 
not  to  dally. near  this  huge  and  mighty  pile;  the  woodwork 
rotten  and  neglected,  the  plaster  weeps  mournfully  from  the  walls, 
leaving  wounds  and  gaps ;  the  rats  play  over  the  marble  floors ; 
the  raven  croaks  in  the  courts;  the  waters  slash  all  spitefully 
against  the  grassy  steps,  anxious  to  remove  an  eye-sore  to  the 
scene ;  the  very  verse  over  the  portal, "  God  bless  thee,"  shorn 
of  its  proportions,  betrays  no  meaning.  This  is  the  Palace  of  the 
Past.  Ask  History  for  the  builders — but  probably  even  she  ceases 
to  record  the  discarded  favourite^s  name. 

The  Cyanean  rocks  are  on  the  bow — we  sail  into  the  sun-lit  sea 
— the  light-houses  extinguished  in  the  ocean :  all  is  water,  night, 
and  dark. 

The  papers  have  given  many  lists  of  our  squadron  correct 
enough,  save  in  omitting  the  little  "  Jemili :"  they  enumerate  twelve 
Tessels  and  430  guns — our  own  made  thirteen — ill-fated  numeral ! 
The  thirteen  sailed  on,  the  winds  waving  their  sails  gently,  as  if 
forewarned  of  our  fate,  and  kindly  mournful  for  us. 

On  the  second  day,  the  wind  was  foul,  and  the  Chips'  heads 
were  turned  north,  the  squadron  being  in  loose  disordered  condi- 
tion, and  spread  out  considerably. 

Over  the  horizon— our  course,  if  continued,  would  have  brought 
US  to  the  Crimea,  and  we  should  by  the  following  daylight  have 
been  off  the  coast  and  handy  for  Sevastopol ;  but  at  noon  we  re- 
ceived the  signal  to  tack,  and  stood  to  the  southward,  laying  up 
for  Samsun.  The  squadron  closed,  up  as  the  sun  went  down,  and 
before  the  night  was  set  in  land  was  seen  ahead ;  the  admiral  lead- 
ing beaded  off*  a  little,  seeming  to  run  for  Sinope,  where  we  an- 
chored about  midnight.  Next  morning,  taking  up  a  line  along  the 
shore  abreast  of  the  Mole,  tidings  were  received  on  board  that 
a  Russian  fleet  had  been  in  the  offing,  and  had  cruised  off  the 
place  within  the  week. 

Osman  Pasha  orders  the  Captains  of  the  squadron  to  meet  in 
counsel  of  war. 

We  were  all  soon  on  board  the  flag«ship,and  saluted  our  gallant 
chief,  who  briefly  explained  the  report  he  had  heard,  and  the  force 
of  the  Russians. 

Sinope  is  ihe  north-west  point  of  a  bay  or  indentation  in  the  coast 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  Black  Sea;  this  north-west  comer  is  formed 
by  a  high  long  ridge  running  into  the  sea  about  east,  connected  with 
the  main  by  a  neck  of  low  land ;  the  anchorage  is  under  this,  and 
while  well  protected  from  all  possible  winds,  exit  or  ingress  is 
always  practicable;  the  isthmus  is  lined  on  either  shore  by  an  old 
Genoese  wall,  and  at  the  mainland  end  is  an  old  castle,  more  pic- 
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iH»iq«ettkaa«R&d.  AttWi«Ottih-w«ttortbeAiicfaor^^f 
e)d.£Gtft,  Jini  dumng  tiie  lale  escilement  a  feir  wttak  Ul-fdaoed  bat- 
teries bad  been  ihrowo  upon  the  southern  «hoie of  tbeprMBuutorf. 
To  mjeelf^  it  seesned  at^wce  appaaieuttlistSifiApe  woidd  be  m  place 
of  ooastaut-cftCack  {Vom  the  RtisBtaus— fiist,  beoeose,  oppoeke  Se- 
BUtopel,  ii  laj  haxtdy  for  any  ovatnasBder  who  widi^  to.pkiek  ea^ 
laurels ;  r^ext,  because  it  is  the  moat  iiaportattt  point  ou  the  coaaC 
Ilaelf  a  Gcibraltar,  the  Russians  coidd  send  oi^er  a  fiMnoe»  take  it, 
fisrdfyit,  and  if  necessaij  supply  it  without  trouble  or  diffiouUj; 
capable  of  being  easily  rendev^  impregnable,  it  would  then  be  a 
leaer  of  rasi  in^rtanee.  A  feree  eellected  there  woiUd  at  onoa 
tbnealBn  OoastaMtiiiaple  from  Aaia,  and  tbe  flank  and  rear  of  the 
ann  J  of  Aoatdia  within  a  amaoih  march  of  Amaaia,  ii  wonkl  eat 
Aaia  Minor  in  balf,  and  be  as  good  as  three  cainpaigas  woo  far 
nothing.  The  mere  fact  of  chaugiug  tbe  seat  of  war  from  the 
famtier  of  Karsheve  would  bring  the  lUssiana  some  thousand  nsiles 
nearer  their  supplies,  would  place  the  war  im  a  rich  eoiuiUy,  and 
would  isolate  the  moontaineer  CircassianSj  renderiag  tbtfir  we^t 
in  the  cotatest  nagatory ;  not  io  mention  ibat  the  war  would  be 
carried  on  abroad,  and  in  a  rich  fertile  country ;  the  army  imht  on 
the  frontier,  kept  in  check  by  tbe  Uusso-Caucaaian  force,  would 
be  uaeleas,  and  the  force  from  Sinope,  their  ri^t  en  tbe  sea,  canld 
nareb  unoppoaed  to  tbe  heists  of  Unkiar  Eskellessi  on  tbe 
Bubnrbs  of  Stamboul,  taking  tbe  forts  of  the  Bospbosus  from  the 
rear  without  shot  of  gun ;  for  all  these  reasons  I  deemed  it  certain 
Sinope  wotdfl  be  a  paint  of  aitack;  but  then  what  had  Osman  Pasha 
to  do  with  that  ?  our  orders  were  fbr  Batoom ;  there  we  were  required, 
and  so  I  told  him — adding  that  I  eons  dered  our  cluuioea  lesa  of 
bmng  oaaght  at  sea  than  remaining  in  harbour*  While  at  sea,  we 
bad  many  ways,  fighting,  escaping,  separating,  or  better,  some  enr 
gaging  the  enemy,  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  public  good,  while 
Ibe  lest,  and  tbe  transports,  hastened. 4o  their  destinatioii. 

But  all.  my  advice,  backed  by  others  wbo,  weak  themselves,  ibl- 
lowed  any  opinion  firmly  stated,  bad  no  e&ct  on  the  Paaha,  who 
aeenfcod  resolred  to  remain,  looking  at  me  as  be  made  this  resoli^ 
^^  Well^**  I  said,  ^'  send  the  steamer  back  to  Stamboul  lor  reinforce- 
nents,  and  let  us  then,  obeying  your  orders,  prepare  for  tbe  enemy^ 
and  give  him  all  that  we  have  in  tbe  best  way  we  can.*^ — "  How,^  be 
replied,  ^'  am  I  to  speak  ?  ^ — ^'  Pasha,  is  it  your  wish  ?  for  I  am  bete 
io  obey  your  orders,  not  to  command  ? "  1  saw  he  was  displeased  at 
the  firm  resistance  I  had  made  to  his  desire  of  remaining.  But  his 
eyes  being  fixed  on  my  turban,  the  gift  of  his  sovereign,  he  was  per- 
haps rennnded  of  the  favour  I  was  in,  and  the  importance  of  my 
omnion.  '^  Speak  freely,''  he  added,  raising  his  arms  with  a  gestm» 
of  annoyancOt  and  letting  them  fadl  heavily  on  the  divan.  ^  Speak ; 
Osman  wishes  to  do  right;  may  God  help  and  enli|^i(tti  him!'' 

^  And  I  ioo,  O  Pasha,  wish  right  also,  and  therefore  obey  yos^ 
and  will  apeak  freely :  aaichor  your  vessels  close  in,  as  close  as 
they  will  float,  forming  a^  crescent  along  tbe  shops :  fortnae  wall  at- 
tend the  blessed  emblem  of  your  faith.'' — (''  Inshallab — Inshallab,'* 
ecied  all.)    ^  Land  all  the  men  fiNMn  the  transports^  pnt^hafiaatin 
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Older,  let  the  hmt  vesittl  mt  $he  Hm^^ufftromA  tbit, 
ctt|^,«o  dinl  tbe  foit  can  bri»g  a  mUi^  fice  along  the  attacking 
line  ;  let  the  fivst  Tewel  «e«i  sgainst  a  waier  battery  on  tbe  yxro- 
MOtttoiy,  to  cross  the  five-of  tli«  iost;  mabe  hi  the  centne  of  the 
eki  n«4e  afioCher  work,  saiicl4)agi  end  onr  off  :gim8  will  -ana 
this;  Kne  tbe  whole  shore  with  faatterics;  moant  erery  |)iec<e; 
sUbo  let  every  soul  that  lores  ns  wodc^  and  we  utill  ttira  the  day  into 
one  of  mtory  af)d  rene^wn.  Let  evei^^  inab  joi  graond  be  a  fortresay 
and  these  ifbo  oaaoot  £gfat  >may  b«»g  eailhi  to  pnitect  diose  who 
cm:' 

^It  is  well  !"*  and  ^we  left  fcor  our  sfaipe.  ;^asl  little  of  my 
connsel  was  carried  into  effect. 

^  And  now  A^fi,  girl,  you  most  kadJ"  As  I  aatd  tbe  swords,  her 
s^ural  habit  ovevcame  disgoifie,  and  she  soof^t  for  a  v)eil  to  hkle 
her  free.  '*  The  Doctor  has  foond  eoase  good  people  n  ho  will  take 
eaie  of  you ;  you  ave  bis  daughter,  mind,  and  as  such  will  be  re> 
apected,  and  may  always  appeal  to  «s  if  in  want  of  anytbhig,  at 
least,  until  another  has  itslieaed  us  of  the  chaise.  N<»ar,  giii,  go 
into  my  cabin  and  dress ;  you  irill  find  all  there  ready,  at  least,  dll 
tbe  Doctor  thought  of.** — ^  Oh,  dear,  do— **  and  I  mslied  on  deck,lM: 
she  fell  on  her  knees  imploTing,  and  beseecfanogahe  «ught  remain  on 
board.  ^  And  now,  Acbinet,you  have  been  macb  Ao  bbuue^'^l  said, 
aa  be  emne  at  my  call  and  stood  befefe  me  '^fvathiaqntetdeteuntned 
look — 1  lof  ed  bim  for  it,  so  different  from  the  naud  serine  dinge 
tif  the  Stambeuli  to  a  sttpericr;  ^^  first,  you  have  committed  a  gfuas 
breach  of  discipline,  this  I  must  not  orerlook.  We  expect  the 
enemy.     Yon  may  wash  it  out  in  their  blood?* 

^^  With  my  own,  Capitan,  so  God  willail;  I  am  yonr  servant.^ 

^Well,  tben  you  ha^-e  acted  nniaarly  towards  me,  and  have 
VMcb  eompromioed  my  position ;  this  1  fwitl  look  to.  Next,  and 
perhaps  mere,  you  hare  wkkedly  comprooiiaed  her  who  had  a  rigfat 
-to  yowr  support  and  protection -- her  whose  only  fiiuli  iwas  lave  of 
you.  Remember  that  her  honour  is  yesurByfor  i  will  not  fodiei^  jiou 
baH)onr  bad  intent  towards  her;  1  cannet  befieve  tins;  did  1,  mjr 
arm  and  weapon  sho>iibl  truly  areii^  her;  but  no,  I  wil\  mit imagioe 
tt.  What  touches  her  purity  sullies  yours.  Go,  repair  your  hWy ; 
marry  at  once.  I  will  see  you  toHcnorrow ;  let  me  bear  that  Afi  is 
your  wife ;  you  ha^e  n^  leave  ti'll  noon-<day  pxajrer,  and  fthofn 
return  and  repair  your  eiTor,  be  worthy  of  her,  and  none  will  ask 
more.**  He  attempted  to  speak,  but  tmmed  away  to  bide  hiaemotions, 
wirile  I  repaired  on  shore  to  inspect  plaoes  to  esect  tbe  batteries 
-needed  to  protect  us.  little,  however,  was  done,  peibaps  ihxoiigb 
a  feeling  of  confidence,  move  pvobablyfeom  one  of  indoleiice.  The 
townspeople,  at  least  the  Ms^omotan  portion,  were  leassared 
when  they  saw  our  aqnadron,  and,  emboldened  by  tisir  fancied  se- 
curity, ultimately  convinced  our  sailors  of  our  own  ;.and,  loidingit 
over  the  poor  terrified  satire  Christians  of  the  place  with  impttoity, 
lenewed  their  icootempt  for  all  of  the  sect  ray  ah  or  feceigDer.  Bor 
ooreral  daya  their  emfidence  kept  increasing;  tfaey  swagf^ered  and 
¥annted,  andat  last  had  half  talked  Aoasselves  into  tbe  belief  that 
Aoy  wished  the  Russians  iwonld  eeme.   .Mcanwkiii.>moiie  Xbccd 
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batteries  were  ordered^  and  begun  with  great  zeal,  and  our  sqnadrcm 
moored  in  line  of  battle,  parallel  to  the  ahore,  forming  a  cresceiit. 
The  flag-ship  covered  the  fire  of  the  fort,  such  as  it  was,  rendering 
it  useless  to  support  our  flank  just  as  its  assistance  would  be  most 
needed,  and  the. last  vessel  of  the  line  veered  across  the  line  of  the 
only  efficient  battery  ;  our  centre  covered  the  mole,  which  would 
have  been  our  best  point  to  fortify.  Such  were  our  dispositions  wbeB 
towards  sun-down  the  cry  arose,  ^^The  Russians!  the  Russians!** 
We  ascended  to  the  walls  of  the  old  citadel,  Hassan  and  I,  for  we 
chanced  to  be  on  shore  (I  was  bom  on  shore,  as  sailors  say,  and 
ever  hated  to  be  on  board  when  not  actually  necessary),  and  there, 
sure  enough,  close  in  shore,  running  along  the  land,  was  the  enemj. 
It  was  no  squadron  though,  but  a  small  fleet  in  open  order,  steamers 
on  either  beam,  large  powerful  ones  they  were ;  a  weather  and  lee 
line,  three  liners  in  each,  and  three  with  their  four  rows  of  ports, 
two  look-out  frigates  ahead.  '^  There  goes  the  bunting,  Hassan ;  they 
have  made  us  out,  as  our  masts  open  over  the  narrow  neck.  Now, 
Hassan,  that  is  the  way  our  fleets  should  sail;  see  the  order, 
ready  for  anything ;"— while  we  skurry  about  without  plan  or  order, 
like  a  parcel  of  Hyters  after  a  thief.  Egad,  Islam  will  do  no  good 
till  the  generals,  admirals,  and  other  Akabeers  are  told  oflf,  and 
every  fifth  man  of  them  shot  Look  at  your  army — not  the  Seraskier 
Omer,  he  is  chief,  and  will  be — but  in  Asia,  here  and  there  attacking 
this  place,  forsaking  that,  all  independent  of  each  other,  without 
plan,  objects,  or  united  action ;  inegulars  you  are,  and  irregulars 
you  will  be. 

But  the  fleet !  Reader,  have  you  ever  lain  on  the  side  of  some 
quiet  pool  in  tropic  land,  sheltered  from  the  noontide  heat  by 
equatorial  verdure,  watching  the  gambols  of  the  many-coloured 
fish  basking  in  the  full  tide  of  the  mighty  sun, — seen  the  play  and 
firolic  they  indulge  in,  or  else  lying  motionless,  proud  of  their  shining 
backs  and  beauteous  colouring— all  is  pleasure,  peace,  and  pastime. 
But  look  beyond—a  line  upright  like  a  stick,  rising  just  above  the 
water,  comes  steadily  in ;  it  is  the  shark,  the  Russian  of  those  seas. 
The  pool,  before  so  quiet,  where  all  disported  and  enjoyed,  is 
alive  ;  straight  lines  are  cut  on  its  surface,  as  the  poor  frightened 
inhabitants  rush  to  the  shallows  to  avoid  the  foe ;  the  water  foams 
with  their  efibrts  to  escape,  and,  in  despair,  some  rush  between  lus 
very  jaws. 

'Ihat  pool  was  now  Sinope.  The  inhabitants  had  manned  the 
walls  to  gaze  on  the  stranger  sail,  but  as  they  sailed  in  in  awful 
strength  one  cry  arose—  a  yell  of  fear  and  hate — all  left  the  battle- 
ments, and  Sinope  held  few  Turks  that  night 

I'he  fleet  passed  on,  and,  as  the  sun  set,  entered  the  darker  dis- 
tance, but  the  fear  of  them  remained  long  after  they  had  passed 
into  the  night 

On  my  way  down,  I  called  at  the  house  where  Afi  had  been 

E laced ;  it  was  that  of  an  Armenian  agent,  consignee  to  one  in  Stam- 
oul,  whom  I  knew.  I  consoled  her,  and  bade  him,  if  we  were 
taken,  or  anything  happened,  to  keep  her  with  every  care,  and, 
using  the  argument  1  knew  best  wocdd  tell,  I  said  his  house  at 
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Siamboul  had  ample  funds  to  repay  him  on  her  account.  This 
I  had  settled  previously  to  leaving  the  Golden  Horn.  Aii  herself 
came  and  kissed  my  hand,  and  I  was  astonished  at  her  beauty  now 
she  appeared  in  her  proper  dress.  Long  could  I  linger  in  describe 
ing  it,  for  there  is  a  sweetness  about  her  memory  which  fain  would 
make  me  dwell  upon  it.  And  then  the  air  of  perfect  happiness 
and  heartfelt  deep-seated  joy  with  which  she  bent  over  and  kissed 
my  hand.  I  felt  all  she  meant.  Poor  dear  Afi !  she  had  then 
one  hour  of  bliss ;  she  had  her  lover — her  husband — what  cared 
she  for  foes,  or  doubted  for  the  future  ?  But  duty  called  me  away,  and 
well  it  was,  for  I  too  loved  to  gaze  on  that  angel  face.  ^^  Aii,  I  am 
thy  brother,  father,  if  thou  wilt,  or  friend ;  remember  that  and  me» 
Farewell,  girl!" 

A  few  strong  strokes,  and  I  was  alongside  the  flag-ship,  beg^ng 
the  Pasha  to  cause  all  to  be  alert,  prepared  for  a  night-attack,  which 
I  felt  sure  the  Russians  would  attempt  with  their  boats ;  to  order 
every  light  on  board  the  vessels  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and  all 
prepared.  My  counsel  was  received  with  cold  thanks,  and  an  as* 
surance  that  if  the  boats  came  they  would  be  warmly  welcome. 

The  night  was  dark,  but  calm ;  large  clouds  scud  across  the 
moon,  allowing  occasional  glimpses  only  of  her  full  disc  ;  the  dogs 
on  shore  and  the  splash  of  the  ripple  alone  disturbed  the  stillness; 
I  turned  in  early,  as  I  imagined  that  if  attack  was  made  it  would 
be  at  the  hour  of  Azrael,  that  darkest  hour  that  precedes  the  dawn, 
when,  according  to  Moslem  tradition,  the  angel  of  death  hovers 
abroad  over  the  globe,  collecting  his  tribute  from  the  sons  of  earth. 
At  two  I  came  on  deck,  equipped  for  the  fight;  my  prescience 
forewarning  me,  I  had  made  every  preparation,  and.  my  old- 
fashioned  boarding  netting  triced  up,  I  was  in  all  things  ready. 
My  vessel  was  third  in  the  line ;  ahead  of  me  was  the  mole,  astern 
a  large  Turkish  corvette,  the  Gull  Sefii^  inside  the  transports.  I 
had  moored  a  spar  ahead  and  astern,  to  prevent  the  boats  sur- 
rounding me,  and  a  spare  yard,  that  evening  towed  off,  was  on  my 
beam  at  some  twenty  yards'  distance ;  thus  well  prepared,  I  lit  my 
pipe,  or  rather  had  it  lit,  and,  taking  my  seat  on  the  taffrail,  left  the 
rest  to  my  old  oracle  Time. 

Hassan  and  the  Doctor  joined  me,  and  began  a  conversation  on 
wounds  and  amputation,  a  subject  on  which  Hassan  had  very  pecu- 
liar notions.  Not  liking  an  account  of  what  I  might  soon  know  too 
well,  1  left  and  took  my  seat  at  the  gangway ;  there  I  found  Achmet, 
in  a  reverie  of  delight,  contemplating  his  own  happiness ;  too  full 
for  words.  We  did  not  disturb  each  other.  The  bell  at  last  struck, 
and  the  sentry  hailed  the  hour  as  the  noise  of  cut  water  struck  me. 
I  listened  so  intently  as  to  defeat  my  object,  but  it  was  true,  and 
my  call  soon  awoke  the  crew,  who  sprang  to  their  guns.  The  other 
ships  showed  no  sign  of  life ;  a  slight  pull  of  my  bowspring  called 
me  out,  and  my  whole  broadside  boomed  towards  the  sound  ;  every 
ship  awoke,  and  lights  flashed  through  their  ports.  For  a  moment 
all  was  silence,  and  now  the  lusty  strokes  of  the  oars  as  the  boats 
advanced  were  plainly  audible.  The  Russian  boats  have  come  to 
cut  us  out  ?  and  what  for  ?  Had  not  they  got  us  safe  ?  Why,  in  the 
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mommgiimj  could' fanre-^tood  tn,.aBd  taken  us  befiMe  breakCMt.; 
wbf  then  waste  Aetr  strtiigd»  ?    There  most  be  spare  men  thej 
whih  IdBed.   They  snj  the  Enperorlkde  cares  hev  ouajr  be  offen 
ae  a  sacriiiee  to  tbs  Moloeh  of  bis  asibkkMiw    They  shall  paoa 
dirougb  the  fire.     Ab !  diey  ceane  for  our  ftattk^weU,  i^  »  bnrrely 
done ;  come  on,  cone  on,  jeUak{    They  aialce  for  as^— the  tcaas- 
ports  aud  the  stoies,  and  money  is  their  f^oal ;  steady,  mea — danblt 
sht.t,  grape— fire  low,  yon  cannot  fire  too  low;  fire  slowly,  keep 
boiif  the  gnns  loaded  ;  so,  so  !  *'     And  as  our  shot  ftew,  a  cra^fa — a 
splash— yelb  andsbrteks  arose froai  the  distance;  tha  m^^  wmm 
dhurk,  the  ^und  akoe  liirected  the  fire ;  and  iM>w  aleng  line  of  boais 
caaie  palKog  firom  die  dark  wall  into  the  visible  horizoa;  »ear  a 
long  line  converging  towards  our  end  of  the  squadron,  passiBg 
round  us,  andraptdly  advancing,  my  men  kept  up-one  ineessaai  fire. 
^Lower,  men,  lower:  youoaij  blow  their  hair  about.  There, tbere^** 
as  oars  flew  splintered,  and  the  struck  boat  yawed  fi*om  the  line; 
^nowthey  open  fire  from  their  guns,  while  a  crowd  of  light  boats  paO 
from  the  flanks  upon  us/'     WeU  did  they  fire ;  ny  Wlwarks  tore 
away  beneath  it  iiBEtfaoms  at  a-  time.    A  shot  struck  the  gun  abepe 
which  I  was  standing^.     '^  Allah !  Allah  !"*  j^eUed  the  cnsw,  as  they 
fell  on  their  own  sUppery  blood.   The  fleet  meanwhile  belched  forth 
fire  for  little  ptnpose  but  to  swell  the  din.   Oh  !  for  a  focce  to  sink 
their  ships  and  send  these  beleaguering  devils  down  to  Hades :  and 
DOW  tht*y  coma,  the  oars  breaking;  with  the'  wei|^t  of  stroke.     Tha 
boom,  the  boom ;  it  takes  their  bows,  they  start  back  a  secead ; 
the  nexty  my  whole  broadside,  scarce  charged,  to  ineseaae  the 
blow,  Mis  among^  them.     Mus4)aet,  rifle,  pistol,— all  at  tbem — 
crash,  crash  !  shriej^  yeH,  cheers,  groaas ;  they  iM-eak,  thc^  sial^ 
and  our  ready-manned  boats  from  the  off'-side  are  oa.thean^  iMckiag 
and  hewiof^  the  few  wh»  live.     This  closed  the  scene.    With 
heavy  discharges,  to  cover  their  retreat,  the  boats  retired,  reft  of 
half  their  nuiabers,  and  calling  threats  of  vengeance  to  eflace  th^ 
great  defeat. 

This  victory  was  to  us  a  great  injury ;  it  increased  our  confidence, 
and  cau»d  neglect  of  fnture  precautions.  The  next  days  were 
devoted  to  rejoicings  over  our  success  ;  the  few  killed  were  bniied 
with  every  honour,  and  slept  in  triumph's  grange,  and  the  wouncied, 
removed  on  shore,  received  ^l  the  comrais^ation  of  the  returned 
and  confident  people;  even  the  Greek  population  were  slrucli 
dumb  at  u-ituessing^  the  defeat  of  what  they  considered  a  heaven- 
assisted  power. 

But  short  was  the  triumph — my  paint  was  hardly  dry  on  the 
replaced  sides,  the  swagger  but  well  recovered  of  the  scuacv  Sia»- 
pean,  when  **  The  fleet,  the  fleet !"  was  again  the  cry,  and  they 
appeared  on  the  Eastpni  horizon,  standing  in  witli  a  leading  wind. 
All  hurried  on  board,  and  the  drums  beat  the  quick  roll  to  arms,  to 
quarters.  On  they  came*~-rushing  through  the  water  as  if  impelled 
by  demon  power  to  overwhelm  the  right ;  as  they  approached  they 
keep  their  luff,  avoiding  the  battery  on  the  point,  which,  with  ieeble 
fire,  endeavoured  to  arrest  them.  Now  in  two  lines,  they  stand  fi>r 
us,  the  ka  our  anclmrs^  head  and  stern  lowering  their/sails  Of  ikt- 
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J  ftf  ibeir  iheetc — ^foiil  pi^  to  be  becten  bjr  svcii  1uMefB^*--o«e 
▼essel  stands  onv  and  ancbora  abreast  o«nr  headoiOBt  shipa.  Our 
fire  barf  povred  fnA  wHh  iiMesaant  roar  from  tbe  moneBt  they 
■eaied  our  positiini!.  Now  tbey  are  atationed ;  and  one  sheet  of 
five,  poured  from  tb«ir  broadsides,  pehing^  huge  ivm  boUs  wilih 
vssiHtlesB  force — Avps,  town  and  fortress^  betlary  and  inosipie, 
cypress  and  minarets,  bowed  before  the  orerwbelimng  sbaek,  dc^ 
pnved  as  of  our  senses^  beating  us  back  paralysed  from  our  guns. 
A  huge  tbree-detker  ky  oo  my  beain — Iier  first  five  swept  over 
me,  toppUng  down,  masts  and  spars,  tearing  np  deeks  and  hmi- 
warks,  smashing  men  and  guns.  Passing  on,  it  fell  on  town  and 
street,  shattering  a1]  in  one  common  diestmetioii.  My  men  were 
dbwnfallen  on  the  blood-stained  decks,  yet  still  tbe  volleys  poured 
&at.  Dead  men  were  cut  with  tbe  wild  shot,  till  human  natme 
was  appalled,  and  all  were  clinging,  wounded,  to  splinters  of  wreck 
Nobly  rose  our  cries  to  fight — nobly  stood  tbe  shattered  remnant 
to  their  gnns.  Our  bulwarks  gone,  we  fought  our  uncovered 
battery  with,  martyr  courage.  My  forecastle  quarters  were  sw^t 
away,  foremast,  booms,  boats^  gun,  dead  and  dyin^,  lying  in  one 
bloody  writhing  shattered  mass !  I  cheered  the  men  on,  and  we 
replied  with  deadly  hate  to  oi«r  vile  f^nemy^s  fiaadish  fire*  Our 
cables  cut,  we  dirift  I  we  drift !  I  whispered  to  my  men.  One 
amwcring  shout  arose  at  once  from  all.  "  ^'es !  yes !  Allab,  yes.!** 
Hassan  sprang  to  me,  wrapped  me  in  his  mighty  arms,  and  rushed 
below.  The  wind  had  changed,  and  blew  from  off  the  town,  enveloped 
m  smoke ;  we  drifted  alow  ly  out  Nearing  our  huge  fi)e,  a  arasa  of 
Uood^red  fire  was  canopied  in  smoke.  ^^  Quick,  sons  of  my.  heart, 
fire,  fire,  everywhere !  We  near  the  Moscolf,  and  ye  who  Uve  tell 
the  tale — how,  when  tbe  ^  Jemili'  could  fight  no  more,  sbe  fited 
herself,  and  blowing  up,  enveloped  friend  and  foe  in  one  conmon 
destruction.— God !  great  God  of  mercy,  hear  my  dying  cry !  To 
you,  and  to  your  justice  1  commit  my  soul !  If  this  is  sin,  in  pity 
pardon  us— who  do  our  duty  as  poor  earthly  serraiits— who  die  in 
nope,  ha  humble  hope— Lord,  mighty  Lord,  have  mercy  oa  Thy 
created!'' 

The  lofty  stem  of  the  tfaree-decker  rose  above  ns,  nearer  and 
nearer  drift  we  to  her  fire  on  every  part ;  we  advance  to  embrace 
her  with  the  eagerness  of  a  bridegroom  to  his  long-loved  biide. 
*'  Achmet,  officers,  overboard  every  soul !  Drive  every  man  over- 
board ;  throw  spars,  gratings,  hatches,  half-ports,  over,  over  whh 
them  ! — now,  that 's  well,  lads.  Farewell ! — remember  the  *  Jemili,* 
— remember  me !" 

They  kissed  my  feet,  my  clothes,  my  hands ;  clung  round  me ; 
hung  on  me,  and  then  dropped  over  the  stem,  and  I  stood  alone. 
Hassan,  in  the  hatchway,  gleamed  like  an  angel,  and  in  his  counte- 
nance there  was  an  expression  of  determination  and  resolve  which 
demigods  might  envy;  he  stood  with  his  pistols  in  his  hands, 
waiting  my  word  to  rush  down  and  fire  the  magazine. 

And  I — my  heart  beat  high  with  a  strange  feeling  of  joy  and 
triumph — We  cannot  conquer,  but  we  may  not  be  overcome.  We 
may  not  win,  but  we  will  not  be  beaten.    And  a  light  of  happiness 
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seemed  to  come  over  me.  My  toils,  my  pains,  my  doubts,  were 
over.  I  stood  at  the  portal  of  all  glorious  immortality.  I,  who 
bad  deemed  tbe  -way  of  life  long,  tedious,  toilsome,  saw  my  road 
levelled,  and  bome  and  Paradise  waiting  to  receive  me.  Within 
was  peace,  calm,  and  triumpb — the  curtain  seemed  to  rise,  and  I 
bebeld  the  future  opened.  The  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
freedom.    "  Hassan,  now ! '' — be  jumped  below. 

I  looked  with  a  pleasant  smile  at  our  huge  towering  foe,  who, 
perceiving  us  on  him,  bad  manned  bis  stem  with  rifle-men,  and 
was  volleying  bullets  on  our  decks — they  fell  around  me  unheeded. 
I  seemed  wrapt  in  immortality. 

A  pause — a  fearful  pause — and — 

I  moved,  I  stirred,  and  the  action  recalled  me  to  being.  My 
eyes  opened — this  is  Paradise.  I  was  and  now  am— the  great 
mystery  was  solved ;  I  awake  to  know — 

I  was  passing  through  the  air,  borne  on  angels^  wings.  My 
brow  is  cooled  by  spirits — I  was  dead— and  now — but  no!  pain, 
pain,  bitter  racking  pain— cold,  biting  cold.  It  is  night,  and  I 
am  alive — my  dizzy  senses  half  refuse  the  truth.  Why,  why  am  I 
alive? 

It  was  eve,  the  bay  beneath  was  still — ^they  had  made  a  desert, 
and  they  called  it  peace.  But  consciousness  returned.  Aebmet 
knelt  by  my  side,  Afi  bathed  my  brow ;  the  watchfire  burnt  at  my 
feet ;  the  remnant  of  our  crew  stood  round.  **  And  where  is  the 
Russian  liner?"— ** In  Hell!  in  Hell!"— "And  the  ^Jemili/  what 
remains?  Where?  We  must  see  the  last  of  her."  The  first 
lieutenant  laid  his  hand  on  a  huge  bar  which  I  now  saw  was  an 
anchor,  thrown  up  in  the  explosion.*  "Here,  here,"  he  cried, is 
our  despatch  to  posterity  —  the  last,  the  tale  of  tbe  gallant 
*Jemili.'" 


•  "  By  the  last  positive  news  the  fleets  were  still  at  Sinope,  but  it  is  beliered 
that  they  are  on  their  way  to  the  Bosphorus  for  provisions,  &c.  Provisions 
at  Sinope  are  scarce  and  dear.  The  aspect  of  Sinope  is  described  as  deplorable 
— the  Turkish  town  a  shapeless  heap  of  ruins,  the  shore  still  Uttered  plendfoHy 
with  wreck  and  heaps  of  bodies,  so  scantily  covered  with  sand  that  the  French 
and  English  sailors  have  been  obliged  to  dig  trenches  to  bury  them  properly. 
A  huge  anchor,  lying  high  and  dry  on  a  hill  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  one 
thousand  feet  from  the  sea,  fearfully  records  the  terrific  explosion  of  one 
unfortunate  ship." — Evening  Journal. 
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THE    THEATRES    OP    LONDON. 
Theie  History — Past  and  Present. 

,BY  T.   p.   GRINSTED. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  modem  drama  of  Europe  may  be  traced  to  two  sources — 
the  one  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  or  classical,  and  the  other,  a 
refinement  of  the  rude  performances  known  as  Mysteries  and  Mo- 
ralities. That  the  art  was  known  in  England  almost  as  early  as 
the  Conquest  appears  from  the  writings  of  Fitz-Stephen,  a  monk 
of  Canterbury,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  and 
who  particularly  alludes  to  miracles  and  interludes.  This  allusion 
is  made  in  a  curious  description  of  London,  written  in  1174;  and 
proof  exists  of  dramatic  entertainments  being  known  in  this  country 
at  least  a  century  previous  to  that  date.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  other  European  nation  can  place  their  theatrical  representa- 
tions at  so  remote  a  period. 

At  the  dawn  of  modem  civilisation,  most  countries  of  Europe 
possessed  a  rude  kind  of  drama,  consisting,  not  in  those  exhibitions 
of  natural  character  and  incident  which  constituted  the  plays  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  but  in  representations  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the  history  of  the 
saints,  whence  they  were  denominated  Miracles,  or  Miracle  Plays. 
Originally  they  appear  to  have  been  acted  by  and  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  clergy,  who  are  understood  to  have  deemed  them 
favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  religious  feeling ;  though,  from  the 
traces  of  them  which  remain,  they  seem  to  have  been  profane  and 
indecorous  in  the  highest  degree.  A  Miracle  Play  upon  the  story 
of  St.  Katherine,  and  in  the  French  language,  was  acted  at  Dun- 
stable in  1119;  and  from  1268  to  1577  these  Miracle  Plays  were 
performed  almost  every  year  in  Chester.  In  1378  the  scholars  of 
St.  Paul's  presented  a  petition  to  Richard  the  Second,  praying  his 
Majesty  "  to  prohibit  some  unexpert  people  from  presenting  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  said 
clergy,  who  have  been  at  great  expense,  in  order  to  represent  it 
publicly  at  Christmas.*'  On  the  18th  of  July,  1390,  the  parish 
clerks  of  London  played  an  interlude  at  Skinner's  Well,  from  which 
circumstance  is  derived  the  name  of  the  locality  known  as  Clerk- 
enwell.  Nineteen  years  subsequently  the  clerks  played  the  "  Crea- 
tion of  the  World''  before  the  principal  nobility  of  the  country, 
the  representation  occupying  eight  days. 

Some  idea  of  the  "properties"  required  in  the  production  of  these 
mysteries  may  be  gathered  from  the  church-books  of  Tewkesbury, 
preserved  for  a  considerable  period,  and  which  exhibit  the  follow- 
ing entry : — "  A.D.  1578 :  Paid  for  the  players'  gear,  six  sheepskins 
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for  Christens  garments;"  and  in  an  inventory  forming  part  of  the 
same  collection  are  the  words — "  Order  eight  heads  of  hair  for  the 
apostles,  and  ten  beards,  and  a  face  (or  visor)  for  the  devil." 

At  Coventry  these  entertainments  were  produced  with  great  care. 
The  place  of  performance  was  the  street,  or  churchyard,  the  stage 
a  movable  platform,  and  the  subjects  the  most  solemn  of  Bible 
themes.  The  histrionics  of  the  fifteenth  century  found  little  diffi- 
culty, according  to  their  idea,  in  getting  up  a  play,  for  their  reper- 
toire included  the  Creation,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Nativity,  nay, 
even  the  last  solemn  Day  of  Judgment.  These  performances — 
which  now  sound  like  impiety — were  given  in  innocence  and  per- 
fect simplicity,  and  were  witnessed  by  the  king  and  royal  family, 
the  nobles  and  chief  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  with  a  host  of  strangers 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
their  preparation,  here  are  a  few  curious  items : — *'  Payd  for  2 
pound  of  hayre  for  the  divill's  head,  3«. ;  mending  his  hose,  8rf. ; 
black  canvas  for  shirts  for  the  damned,  4«. ;  red  buckram  for  thle 
wings  of  angels  (represented  by  naked  children),  7s.  \  paid  for  a 
cote  for  God,  and  a  payre  of  gloves,  3«.'' 

Next  to  the  mysteries  came  the  kindred  class  styled  ''Moralities-** 
The  representation  of  these  rude  spectacles  was  continued  for  cen- 
turies, but  a  brighter  day  was  ultimately  seen  in  the  distance. 
The  art  which  had  won  the  approval  of  the  wise  and  lettered  sages 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  over  which  the  night  had  so  long  darkened, 
was  sacred  in  its  principle ;  it  had  consequently  retained  its  vitality, 
and  from  a  long  slumber  it  began  to  awaken  to  a  new  form.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  those  who  assisted  at  this  desired  consummation 
was  John  Heywood,  an  epigrammist — the  jester  of  a  former  time, 
when  Wisdom  uttered  its  sharp  oracles  under  the  protection  of 
cap  and  bells.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  tins 
writer  to  relate  that  "  Sir  Thomas  More  was  particularly  fond  of 
him.**  His  musical  skill,  and  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  rendered 
him  a  favourite  at  Court.  He  was  there  admired  during  the  reign 
of  Heniy  the  Eighth,  as  well  as  during  the  brief  period  of  the  sixth 
Edward's  supremacy;  and  we  are  told  that  the  playful  humour  of 
his  conversation  beguiled  even  the  agony  of  the  deathbed  of  the 
sanguinary  Mary.  Heywood,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  went 
into  voluntary  exile,  and  died  at  Mechlin,  in  Brabant,  in  1565. 
His  dramas  do  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  an  interlude.  They 
include  "A  Play  of  Love'*  (1533),  and  '*A  Plav  of  Gentleness  and 
Nobilitie'*  (1535). 

Other  scholars  began  to  appear  in  the  same  school.  The  date 
of  1530  is  assigned  to  a  piece  called  "  Ralph  Eoister  Doister,** 
written  by  Nicholas  Udall ;  whilst  to  one  of  our  earliest  comedies, 
"  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,**  is  ascribed  that  of  1566.  In  the 
present  day  the  preparation  of  a  spectacular  play  occasionally 
incurs  the  expenditure  of  some  hundreds — nay,  the  amount  has 
reached  to  thousands.  As  a  contrast,  an  extract  is  here  given  from 
the  Bursar*8  Books  of  Chri8t*8  College,  9th  Elizabeth,  which^  no 
doubt,  has  reference  to  a  portion  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
representation  of  "  Gammer  Gurton*s  Needle:/* —  GooqIc 
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^  Itn%  fi>r  the  carpenterft  sttting  up  tke  acaffiold  at  the  Plaie, 

The  eariiest  tragedy  in  the  English  language  is  considered  to  he* 
«  Ferrex  and  Porrex,''  better  known  by  the  title  of  "  Gorboduc/' 
This  piece  was  produced  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple  at- 
Whitehall,  before  Queen  Elisabeth,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1561. 
It  is  a  sanguinary  story  firom  early  British  history,  exhibiting 
poetical  conception  and  moral  sentiments,  though  entirely  destitute 
of  dramatic  rules.  ^' Gorboduc'' was  the  joint  production  ofThoma^ 
Sackville  (Lord  Buckhurst)  and  Mr.  Thomas  Norton.  The  former 
was  originally  a  private  gentleman,  but  was  raised  to  honour,  and 
ranks  high  among  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth. 

When  the  pageants  and  mysteries  had  been  put  down  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion — when  spectacles  of  a  dramatic  character 
had  ceased  to  be  employed  as  instruments  of  religious  instruction 
— the  professional  players  who  had  sprung  up  founded  their  popu- 
larity for  a  long  period  upon  the  ancient  habits  and  associations 
of  the  people.  Our  drama  was  essentially  formed  by  a  course  of 
steady  progress,  and  not  by  rapid  transition. 

In  1549,  stage-playing  was  prohibited  as  sedition,  and,  in  1552, 
appeared  a  second  proclamation  against  '^  Plaiers  and  Printers 
without  licence.'^  From  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  that  of 
Mary  (1547-1558),  the  Government  appeared  inimical  to  stage 
repreaentationSy  as  calculated  to  foment  the  dissensions  between 
tfa^  two  churches ;  but  soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the 
dyiama  received  a  new  impetus,  and  principally  a  new  form.  In 
the  first  days  of  ^^  good  Queen  Bess/'  moral  plays,  histories,  and 
romances  were  beginning  to  be  popular;  and  upon  this  class  of 
plays  the  superstructure  of  real  tragedy  and  comedy  had  to  be 
erected.  The  Puritans,  even  at  this  early  period,  were  strong  in 
their  zeal;  and  about  1577,  tracts  and  pamphlets  were  directed 
agmnst  "  dicing,  dancing,  vain  plays,  or  interludes.'^  There  is 
not  much  doubt  that,  at  this  period,  the  early  drama  was  consi- 
derably tinctured  with  coarseness  and  low  ribaldry. 

In  the  memorable  period,  however,  between  1580  and  1595, 
arose  the  founders  of  the  true  English  drama,  Marlowe,  Kyd,  Lyly, 
Peele,  Greene,  Nash,  Lodge,  and,  greater  than  all,  Shakspere,  the 
'^myriad-minded,'*  whose  fame  has  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Crowding  upon  the  scene  came  Ben  Jonson,  Mas&inger, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Chapman,  Webster,  Marston,  Middleton, 
Bowley,  Ford,  Shirley,  Dekker,  and  others — a  constellation  vicing 
with  Uie  palmy  days  of  Greece. 

Having  thus  brieSy  traced  the  English  drama  from  its  origin  to 
the  introduotion  of  theatres,  we  proceed  to  "  Their  History — Past 
and  Present.'* 

THEATRES   FIRST  lEECTED — TEEIB   DISTINGUISHING   FEATURES. 

In  the  earliest  history  of  public  theatres,  we  find  the  player  and 
bis  supporters  opposed  most  strenuously,  not  only  by  the  Puritans, 
but  by.  the  civic  power.    Notwithstanding  thu  opposition,  tha 
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theatres  in  London  were  numerous  at  the  period  when  they  were 
raised  into  importance  and  value  by  the  advent  of  Shakspere  and 
his  brother  dramatists.  In  1583^  some  half-dozen  years  before  the 
presumed  date  of  the  bard^s  earliest  play^  Queen  Elizabeth  selected 
twelve  of  the  best  actors  from  the  different  companies  accustomed 
to  perform  before  her ;  by  this  selection  a  company  was  formed 
under  her  own  special  sanction.  This  was  doubtless  a  feather 
in  the  cap  of  the  "  poor  player/*  but  his  triumph  was  not  yet 
complete.  That  complaints  occasionally  reached  the  ear  of 
the  sovereign  we  may  gather  from  the  following  letter,  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum,  from  which  we  gain  an  insight  into  the 
number  of  actors  then  engaged  in  London,  and  likewise  the  fact 
that  several  noblemen  had  formed  companies  in  imitation  of  their 
royal  mistress*  The  letter  is  addressed  by  Elizabeth  to  Secretaiy 
Walsingham  :— 

"Jaauary25,  1586. 

''The  daily  abuse  of  stage-playes  is  such  an  offence  to  the 
godlye,  and  so  grete  a  hindrance  to  the  gospel,  as  the  Papists  do 
exceedingly  rejoice  at  the  blemish,  and  not  without  cause.  For 
every  day  in  the  week  the  players'  bills  are  set  up  in  sundry  places 
in  the  city>  some  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty^s  men,  some  the  Earle 
of  Leicester's,  some  the  Earle  of  Oxford's,  the  Lord  Admiral's,  and 
divers  others ;  so  that  when  the  bells  toll  to  the  lecturers,  the 
trumpetters  sound  to  the  stagers.  The  playhouses  are  pestered 
when  the  churches  are  naked ;  at  the  one  it  is  not  plenty.  It  iM 
a  woeful  sight  to  see  two  hundred  players  jet  in  their  silkes,  where 
five  hundred  poore  people  starve  in  the  stretes.  But  if  this  mis- 
chife  must  be  tolerated,  let  every  stage  in  London  pay  a  weekly 
pension  to  the  poore,  that  ex  hoc  meUo  proveniat  aliquod  bonum ; 
but  it  were  rather  to  be  wished  that  players  might  be  used  as 
Apollo  did  laughing,  semel  in  anno.'^ 

The  chief  theatres  in  the  metropolis  in  the  time  of  Shakspere 
were,  the  Theatre,  especially  so  called,  supposed  to  have  been 
situate  in  Shoreditch;  the  Curtain,  in  the  same  locality;  Paris 
Garden,  Bankside  (used  as  a  bear-garden,  as  well  as  for  the  per- 
fprmance  of  plays);  the  Blackfriars,  Whitefiriars,  Rose,  Hope, 
Swan  (Newdngton),  Red  Bull,  and  the  Cockpit,  or  Phoenix,  in 
Drury-lane. 

Various  places  of  minor  importance  were  also  dignified  by  the 
name  of  theatre,  of  which  the  most  famous  was  the  inn-yard  of  the 
Belle  Sauvage  in  Ludgate-hill.  Of  almost  equal  importance  were 
the  Cross  Keys  in  Gracechurch-street,  and  the  Bull  in  Bishopsgate- 
street.  The  first-mentioned  of  these  inn-yard  theatres  had,  doubt- 
less, rude  accommodation ;  but  an  old  writer  (Stephen  Gosson)  has 
left  behind  him  a  favourable  notice  of  its  dramatic  representa- 
tions : — "  The  Two  Prose  Books,  played  at  the  Bel  Savage,  where 
you  shall  find  never  a  word  without  wit,  never  a  line  without  pith, 
never  a  letter  placed  in  vain.''  Many  of  our  ancient  dramatic 
pieces  were  performed  in  these  inn-yards,  in  which,  at  the  ban- 
ning of  Elizabeth^s  reign,  the  comedians,  who  then  first  united 
themselves  into  companies,  erected  an  occasiomd  Jtjg^o  The 
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galleries  at  tlie  end  and  on  each  side  of  these  yards— traces  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Borough,  and  elsewhere— were 
well  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  audience ;  and  the  same 
form  was  retained  in  the  subsequent  erection  of  the  more  regular 
theatres.  The  stage  was  constructed  in  the  area,  with  its  back  to 
the  gateway,  where  the  admission-money  was  taken.  The  middle 
of  the  area  was  appropriated  to  the  lowest  class  of  visitants.  There 
being  no  roof,  plays  could  only  be  acted  in  these  yards  in  fine 
weather. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Globe,  and  other  public  theatres,  there  was 
likewise  an  open  area,  where  the  "common  people ''  stood  to  wit- 
ness the  exhibition;  from  this  circumstance  they  are  styled  by 
Shakspere  the  "  groundlings,^'  and  by  Ben  Jonson  the  **  under- 
standing gentlemen  of  the  ground.''  This  area,  in  the  private 
theatre,  was  termed,  as  now,  the  pit,  the  audience  in  which  sat 
upon  benches,  and  did  not  stand,  as  in  the  inn-yards.  The  stage 
was  separated  from  the  audience  only  by  poles,  and  was  strewed 
with  rushes,  the  usual  covering  of  floors  at  that  period.  The 
curtains  opened  in  the  middle,  and  were  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards  on  an  iron  rod.  In  some  theatres  they  were  woollen,  in 
others  silk.  When  tragedies  were  performed,  the  stage  was  hung 
with  black,  as  appears  from  various  passages  in  the  old  dramatic 
writers,  more  especially  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Intro- 
duction to  "A  Warning  for  Fair  Women"  (1599): — 

*'  History.'^'Look,  Comedie,  I  mark'd  it  not  till  now. 

The  stage  is  hung  with  blacke,  and  I  perceive 
The  auditors  prepar'd  for  tragedie." 

The  stage  was  lighted  by  candles  fixed  in  large  branches, 
similar  to  those  used  in  churches  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
gas;  and  before  1611,  wax-lights  appear  to  have  been  used. 
These  branches  were  found  to  obstruct  the  sight  of  the  spectators, 
and  were  removed,  their  place  being  supplied  by  small  circular 
wooden  frames^  with  holes  in  which  candles  were  fitted.  Four  of 
these  frames  were  hung  on  each  side  of  the  stage. 

Towards  the  rear  of  the  stage  was  a  balcony,  or  upper  stage, 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  with  windows  facing  the 
audience.  It  was  here  that  the  first  Juliet  sat,  and  here  the  court 
beheld  the  play  in ''  Hamlet."  When  the  balcony  was  not  wanted 
for  the  piece,  the  gallants,  or  dramatic  authors,  that  hovered  about 
the  stage,  would  sit  to  view  the  performance. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  scenery  at  this  period  of  the  history 
of  theatres,  much  dispute  has  arisen,  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
proof  can  be  adduced  from  the  descriptions  which  appear  in  the 
old  plays.  Among  the  Shaksperian  commentators,  Steevens 
takes  the  aflSrmative  side  of  the  question ;  but  a  portion  of  his 
argument  rests  on  analogy  and  coi^ecture;  Malone  adopts  the 
opposite  opinion,  and  contends  that  movable  scenes  were  not  in 
use  in  England  till  1605,  when  three  plays  were  performed  at 
Oxford  before  James  I.^  being  thus  described  by  a  contemporary 
writer:—  Poorrlo 
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^'  The  stage  was  bmlt  at  the  upper  end  of  Ae  hall,  as  it  i 
at  the  first  8ight :  but  indeed  it  was  but  a  false  wall,  faiie  paisted 
and  adorned  with  stately  pillars,  which  pillars  would  turn  abovt; 
by  reason  whereof,  with  the  help  of  other  painted  <dothes,  tlie 
stage  did  vary  three  times  in  one  tragedy/' 

Obscurity  still  veils  the  question  of  acenes,  or  ^painted  cdotfaea,* 
as  the  writer  quoted  terms  them ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  mechanism  of  the  stage,  at  that  early  period,  did  net  ex* 
tend  beyond  a  painted  chair  or  a  trap-door.  This  infereooe 
would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  observations  used  in  the  editions 
x>f  plays  jpublished  in  the  time  of  Shakspere,  or  shortly  aft^- 
wards ;  for  instanee,  in  "  Richard  the  Second,^'  Act  ir.  Scene  1, 
" Bolingbroke,  &c.,  enter,  oi  to  the  Parliament;''  and  in  "Sir 
John  Oldcastle  "  (1600), ''  Enter  Cambridge,  Scnx^,  and  Grey,  at 
in  a  chamber/' 

Sir  Philip  Sydney — the  hero  of  the  ''lyre  and  sword*' — deaerib- 
ang  the  state  of  the  stage  in  his  time,  says : — ^*  Now  yon  shidl  tune 
three  ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the 
stage  to  be  a  garden.  By-and-by,  we  have  news  of  sfaipwraoke  in 
the  same  place,  then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a 
rock,"  &c.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that,  in  the  early 
part  of  Shakspere's  connection  with  the  stage,  the  want  of  see- 
nery  was  supplied  by  writing  on  boards  the  names  of  the  different 
places  of  action.  This  custom  is  likewise  referred  to  by  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  in  his  "Defence  of  Poesie:"  "What  child  is  there 
that,  coming  to  a  play  and  seeing  Thebes  written  upon  an  old 
door,  doth  believe  it  is  Thebes?"  Sir  Philip's  "Defence"  was 
published  in  1595;  it  was,  however,  written  as  early  as  1581,  five 
years  before  the  death  of  its  chivalrous  author  at  the  battle  of 
Zutphen. 

The  price  of  admission  into  the  best  rooms,  or  boxes,  seems  to 
have  fluctuated,  but  the  general  price  was  one  shilling.  In  the 
'*  Scornful  Lady,"  printed  in  1616,  one-and^sixpenny  places  arc 
mentioned  ;  the  prologue  to  the  "  Queen  of  Arragon,"  performed 
in  May,  1640,  rders  to  two  shillings  being  paid ;  whilst  in  Bean- 
mont  and  Fletcher's  "  Wit  without  Money,"  mention  is  made  of 
the  "  halfcrown  boxe."  The  galleries  and  pit  were  sixpence;  bat 
in  the  meaner  theatres  only  a  penny  was  charged,  in  other  houses 
twopence.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  rate  of  admissioiL 
varied  according  to  the  attraction  of  the  entCTtainment.  The 
performances  commenced  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
were  concluded  in  two  or  three  hours.  Only  one  piece  was  acted 
in  a  day. 

From  an  inventory  which  has  been  preserved  of  the  dresses^ 
stage  properties,  &c.,  of  the  Lord  Admiraf  s  servants,  it  would 
appear  that  the  dresses  used  at  this  period  were  of  a  costly  desertp- 
tiou ;  and  Oreene,  in  his  "  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,**  introduces  a 
player  who  boasts  that  his  share  in  the  *'  stage  appardl^  could  not 
be  sold  for  two  hundred  pounds.  The  latter  work,  published  m 
1*592,  eontains  the  earliest  mention  of  Shakspere  tis  a  writer  for 
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the  theatre.  Greene  there  addresses  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele, 
and  terms  Shakspere  "an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our 
feathers/'  These  words  probably  allude  to  the  use  Shakspere  had 
made  of  some  plays  by  those  writers  when  altered  by  him  for  the 
Black  friars  Theatre.  The  undying  reputation  of  this  "upstart 
crow"  was  not  seen  by  Robert  Greene  in  his  visions  of  the  future. 

The  prompter,  or  book-holder,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  and 
the  property-man,  were  regular  appendages  to  the  stage.  The 
eai'ly  use  of  trap-doors  is  likewise  implied  in  the  marginal  direc- 
tions of  many  of  the  old  plays.  In  Marston's  "  Antonio's  Re- 
Tenge"  (1602),  for  instance,  we  have — "  Enter  Balurdo  from  under 
the  stage;"  and  in  Middleton  and  Dekker's  "Roaring  Girl," 
(1611),  there  is  a  character  called  Trap-Door.  With  respect  to 
other  mechanism  of  the  stage,  in  Greene's  "  Alphonsus"  we  read, 
"After  yon  have  sounded  thrice,  let  Venus  be  let  down  from  the 
top  of  the  stage,  and  when  she  is  down,  say,"  &c. ;  again,  in 
juiother  part,  "  Exit  Venus,  or,  if  you  can  conveniently,  let  a  chair 
come  down  from  the  top  of  the  stage  and  draw  her  up." 

The  band  consisted  of  eight  or  ten  performers,  who  sat  in  an 
upper  balcony,  over  what  is  now  termed  the  stage-box.  The  prin- 
cipal instruments  were  cornets  (a  sort  of  horn),  hautboys,  lute^ 
recorders  (similar  to  a  flageolet),  viols,  and  organs.  Before  the 
play  commenced  there  were  three  flourishes  or  "  soundings ;"  and 
music  was  likewise  played  between  the  acts. 

Boys  or  young  men  performed  female  characters,  wom^i  not 
appearing  upon  the  Engli^  stage  tiU  near  the  time  of  the  Resto- 
ration. 

Playbills  were  not  unknown  at  this  early  period  of  the  drama's 
history.  In  October,  1567,  a  licence  was  granted  to  John  Cbarle* 
wood,  for  the  "  onlye  ymprinting  all  manner  of  bills  for  players." 
These  bills  were  affixied  to  the  numerous  posts  which  then  encum 
bered  the  metropolis ;  hence  the  phrase  "  posting  bills,"  which  i» 
atill  retained. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  plays  were  performed  on  a  Sun- 
day, after  the  hours  of  prayer ;  and  that  "  sovereign  ladie,"  on 
.paying  a  visit  to  Oxford  in  September,  1592,  objected  not  to  be 
jnresent  at  a  theatrical  exhibition  on  the  Sabbath.  Stow,  in  his 
"  Sunr^  of  London,"  speaking  of  the  suppression  of  plays  in  the 
city,  says : — "  But  upon  application  to  the  dueen  and  Council,  they 
were  again  tolerated,  under  the  following  restrictions, — that  np 
.plays  be  acted  on  Sunday  at  all,  nor  on  any  holidays,  till  after 
evening  prayer.  That  no  pLnying  be  in  the  dark,  nor  continue  ai^ 
anch  time  but  as  any  of  tlie  auditors  Hiay  return  to  their  dwellings 
in  London  befians  tnnaet^  or  at  least  before  it  he  dark." 
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PRESENTATION    AT    COURT. 

At  last  the  dress  was,  to  my  unspeakable  relief,  purchased.  It 
was  white  of  course,  as  I  was  to  be  presented,  and  consisted  of  a 
lace  dress  trimmed  with  white  roses  and  white  ribbon,  and  a  beau- 
tiful train  of  spotless  moiri.  White  roses  were  also  to  be  worn  in 
the  hair. 

When  I  saw  the  mighty  length  of  silk  destined  to  be  formed 
into  my  train,  I  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the  notion  of  such  a 
novel  appendage,  and  as  to  how  I  was  to  manage  those  lengthened 

folds.  I  imparted  my  fears  and  doubts  to  Lady  M ,  who  laughed 

most  heartily  at  my  serious  distress,  and  promised  to  initiate  me 
into  the  art  of  managing  so  much  superfluous  drapery.  Accord* 
ingly,  one  evening  she  came  to  our  house  for  this  purpose,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  how  we  laughed  at  my  rehearsal.  A  table-cloth 
of  the  largest  possible  dimensions  was  fastened  to  my  waist  and 
carefully  spread  on  the  ground.  She  then  made  me  walk  round 
and  round  the  room  for  some  time,  like  a  horse  in  a  hippodrome, 
calling  out — 

"  Hold  up  your  head — now  put  your  hands  so — don*t  frou-n— 
pray  try  not  to  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  cry — can't  you  walk 
properly  ?  '^  &c. 

When  this  exercise  had  been  gone  through,  and  she  had  ex- 
tracted as  much  amusement  as  possible  from  my  awkward  move- 
ments, drill  the  second  began. 

Lady  M placed  herself  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  assuming  a 

grand  and  entirely  regal  pos^,  now  desired  me  to  consider  her  as 
the  Queen,  and  to  advance  into  the  allotted  space  in  order  to 
make  my  courtesy. 

"  Remember,"  said  she  "  first,  not  to  tread  on  your  train,  for  if 
you  do  you  will  fall  down  at  once — a  pretty  catastrophe  truly. 
You  recollect  how  I  showed  you  to  bow  one  knee  to  the  ground, 
and  leaning  forward  to  touch  my  hand;  and  be  sure  you 
take  care  how  you  rise,  or  you  may  give  Her  Majesty  a  blow  on 
the  nase. — Come  now,  begin." 

I  advanced  towards  her,  and  nervous  at  having  to  observe  so 
many  different  instructions,  made  a  most  horribly  stiff  courtesy. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  cried  my  instructress,  *'  come,  try  again." 

The  second  time  was  better ;  and  at  length,  by  dint  of  repetition, 

I  at  last  performed  my  part  with  tolerable  assurance.    Lady  M 

was  satisfied, — and  dismounting  from  her  supposed  throne,  I  was 
liberated  from  the  table-cloth,  and  we  sat  down  to  have  a  good  regular 
chat, — the  subject  of  which  was,  the  innumerable  beaux  supposed 
to  be  dying  of  love  at  that  very  time  for  our  sakes.  Of  Frederick  I 
did  not  speak.  It  would  have  been  a  species  of  sacrilege  to  open 
the  secret  recesses  of  my  heart  to  any  cav^fidante.      ^         . 
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At  last  the  memorable  moming  arrived  that  was  to  see  me  at  St. 
James'.  I  rose  early — for  the  French  hair-dresser,  of  course,  au 
desespoiTy  at  all  he  had  to  do — was  to  arrive  at  nioe  o'clock.  My 
little  maid,  who  had  become  one  constant  note  of  admiration  at  all  the 
novelties  she  saw,  spread  out  the  snowy  dress  on  the  bed,  and  clasping 
her  hands,  fell  into  a  volley  of  exclamations  of  wonder  and  delight  I 
was  not  so  charmed  ;  for  the  idea  of  three  yards  of  train  to  manage 
sadly  haunted  me,  and  I  was  tormented  with  the  terror  of  commit- 
ting some  fearful  delinquency.  Still  to  be  frank — after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  coiffeur^  when  I  sun-eyed  my  head  in  the  glass,  I  was 
so  delighted  with  the  umbrageous  nodding  plumes  of  ostrich  fea- 
thers, the  lace  lappets,  and  the  delicate  circlet  of  white  rose-buds, 
that  my  troubles  withdrew,  for  the  moment,  into  the  background.  I 
thought  I  looked  very  well, — pretty  I  was  not,  nor  did  my  vanity 
suggest  it ;  but  I  had  a  lively  expressive  little  face,  with  a  piquant 
look  that  was  quite  enough  for  an  heiress. 

The  hour  approached  for  donning  that  vast  extent  of  white  that 
lay  spread  out  before  me.  It  seemed  very  odd  to  me  that  one  could 
not  courtesy  to  the  Queen  without  such  a  world  of  clothes.  But  so 
it  is  that  ultra-civilisation,  as  contra-distinguished  from  excessive 
barbarism  and  nakedness,  delights  to  drape  itself  in  the  presence 
of  royalty.     I  should  propose  a  happy  medium. 

Great  were  the  difficulties  and  many  were  the  casualties,  before 
I  had  arrayed  myself  in  that  robe  of  spotless  white.  At  one  time, 
I  really  sat  down  in  despair,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  being  able 
to  get  into  it.  The  body  was  so  tight  that  three  successive  laces 
broke  in  the  operation  of  lacing  it;  and  the  sleeves, — but  why  torment 
my  readers  with  my  difficulties  ?  Suffice  it,  that  at  length  I  was 
equipped,  and  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  much  embarrassed 
with  the  train,  where  I  found  about  twenty  friends  in  waiting  to 
look  at  us.  People  who  come  to  see  one  dressed,  must  perforce 
admire,  so  I  was  assured  that  I  was  perfect — that  I  never  looked 
so  well  in  my  life,  and  a  great  deal  more  similar  nonsense. 

Dear  old  Lady  C.  came  too,  glowing  with  delight,  for  to  her  in- 
fiituated  gaze  I  was  arrayed  in  virgin  white  (all  save  the  horrid 
train),  ready  and  willing  to  be  led  to  the  altar  by  her  Charles,  who 
happily  had  been  forced  to  return  to  his  parish,  so  I  was  spared 
the  infliction  of  his  compliments.  Lady  C.  exclaimed,  ^^How 
Charles  would  admire  you,  my  dear  girl,  really  he  was  almost  on 
the  point  of  coming  up  on  purpose  to  see  you  dressed— but  there 
is  a  nasty  vestry  meeting  this  very  day,  and  so  he  was  prevented," 

^'  I  should  have  been  truly  sorry  had  he  given  himself  that 
trouble,"  replied  I,  coldly. 

^*  Ah  !  you  are  always  so  considerate  when  dear  Charles  is  con- 
cerned," returned  the  indomitable  old  lady. 

My  mother,  who  is  a  very  handsome  woman,  though  I  her 
daughter  say  it— looked  very  well.  After  both  undergoing  a  full 
and  minute  investigation,  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  the 
servants  orthodoxly  decorated  with  bouquets  of  the  circumference 
of  gooseberry  bushes — and  we  departed. 

We  first  drove  to  D— —  House,  where  we  joined  Lady  p^-k«,T 
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Lord  tmi  TaAj  M ,  with  wbooi  we  were  to  go.     Here  I  dis- 

aioimted,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  examined  and  criticised  bj 
the  dignified  Marcbiooeaa,  who  looked  transcendant  in  her  superb 
diamonds  and  elaborate  toilette— quite  terrif>'ing  me  bj  her 
extreme  magnificemce.  Lord  D was  in  uniform,  and  conde- 
scended to  giire  some  iiems  and  ba's  ooraniendatory  of  my  appear- 

asioe.   But  Lady  M considmng  me  as  her  disciple,  and  feeling 

personally  iiir))licated  in  tlte  propiiety  of  my  manners  and  deport- 
ment, saddeiily  seized  on  me  in  her  abrupt  way,  and  commenced 
•a  fresh  ToUey  of  instnsctions. 

"  Now,  a)y  idear^''  said  she,  "  this  will  never  do — you  boU  your 
train  dreadfully — pray  fold  it  so — over  your  arm — with  a  liuk 
grace.  And  resiember  what  I  told  you  about  tumbling  down  ;  if 
you  don't  mind  mbat  I  aa^',  you  will  foe  sure  to  fall,  and  no  one 
Mdll  ever  forget  it,  and  you  will  have  a  nick-name  most  likely  all 
the  season.  Come,  don^t  be -so  frightened.  And,  good  heavens! 
Why  you  have  no  inn — >no  bouquet.     Oh  this  will  never  do — ^yoa 

must  have  both.     Here  are  «ome  violets  sent  up  from Park, 

and  I  will  lend  you  a  fan." 

^^  But,"  said  I,  eiiceedingly  disliking  to  have  my  hands  «o  en- 
cnmbered;  *^  do  yoa  not  tbibk  that,  as  I  am  so  awkward,  I  had 
best  keep  my  hands  at  liberty  to  ntanage  this  lUnlucky  train  r" 

^  Impossible,"  said  she,  arranging  the  flowers ;  '^you  must  have 
a  i&n  and  a  bouqnet,  c*eH  indi4ipeiuable.  Why,  without  yoa 
would  be  taken  for  some  horrible  little  bourgwe^  you  must  have 
a  fas  and  a  bouquet." 

On  she  chattered,  aad  I  perforce  was  obliged  to  submit  to  have 
my  hands  crammed. 

**  Now,"  continued  she,  "  I  will  place  thara  properly,  and  you 
Biust  laot  mm'e  them  onoe.  Fan,  bouquet  and  handkerchief  in 
this  hand,  and  the  other  foee.    So  now,  that  will  do." 

And  the  ibvely  little  lady  bustled  off  lo  a  mirr€iir  to  see  that  lier 
own  dress  was  perfectly  en  r^le,  before  leaving. 

Lady  D now  proocieded  down  fine  grand  staircase,  with  a  step 

and  bearingworthy  of  an  £mpress.  Her  lofty  «tyle  and  somewh^ 
imbendittg  manners  were  exactly  suited  to  the  grandeur  of  bet 
present  costume,  and  she  might  have  beien  handed  down  to  poste- 
li^  by  Gnat  or  PickeregiD,  as  the  living  essence  of  a  genuine 

miistocratie  English  lady  of  the  niaeteenth  century.    Lord 

was  not  of  libe  {uuty,  and  I  rejoiced  in  his  absence.  Confused 
and  fnghtened  as  I  ielt,  one  of  his  cynical  oontemptuous  glances 
would  iMnreaqube  unservad  me. 

D House  is  not  a  thousand  miles  from  St.  Jame^^  Street — 

ao  we  soon  formed,  pact  of  the  gorgeous  prooession  proceeding 
towards  the  gloomy  smoke-dried  old  Palace  at  the  hottona.  Ts 
the  denizens  the  n^t  *af.grt.. James'  Street /on  a  ^hrawiag-^room 
iday  ts  not  wooderM.  fi«t  how  much  -strangers  and  fo£e^;aeas 
aro  atrock  srath  the  briUtant  «ceae !  The  iauitlass^legattee  of  the 
«ndless  atsiBg  of  (images— dbe  ))eauty  of  the  fraely-Iimbai 
horses — the  dress  and  the  fckanas  of  .the  ladies,  whaae  brilliant 
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tames  of  the  rarions  ambassadorB  and  their  saites — ^tbe  fes  of  the 
Turks— -the  black  and  yellow  of  the  Aiistrians — the  gorgeous 
dittinoDds  of  the  French  Anbassador-^che  brilliant  hue  of  our 
soldiers'  scarlet  dresses — breaking  the  dense  dark  tnasses  of  the 
immense  crowd — the  windows  filled  to  overflowing  (like  rases  fuU 
of  flowers)  with  pretty,  well^ressed  women,  all  in  a  state  of  rabid 
sn^-y  at  the  more  fortunate  daughters  of  Eve  progressing  in  the 
carriages  before  them,  in  all  the  becomingness  of  silks,  satins, 
flowers,  jewels,  and  feathers — altogether  forms  one  of  the  liveliert 
scenes  of  the  many*  afforded  during  the  gaiety  of  a  London  season. 

At  last,  after  proceeding  some  time  at  a  foot-pace,  we  found 
oorselres  under  the  low,  heary  arcade  that  projects  at  one  side  of 
the  gloomy,  dirty  old  Palace  of  Bt.  James.  Here  stood  some 
military,  certain  gay-looking  officers— whose  duty  consisted  in  help- 
ing the  ladies  to  descend  from  ibeir  carriages,  a  service  performed 
by  these  gallant  sons  of  Mars  with  evident  satis&ction.  Follow*- 
ing  Lord  and  Lady  D ,  we  monnted  the  staircase. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  stood  the  beef-eaters — those  massive 
Temnanis  of  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  who,  with  the  costume,  seem 
to  ha^e  retained  the  constitution  and  robtmtness  of  the  time  of 
Harry  the  VII Ith,  when  even  the  Queen^s  maids  of  honour  con- 
smned  such  unheard-of  quantities  of  meat  for  breakfast.  They 
are  precisely  in  the  proportions  and  after  the  pattern  of  their  great 
patron,  and  might  each  have, served  as  a  model  to  Holbern,  for 
those  rounded,  fully-developed  physiognomies  that  he  loved  to 
paint.  Our  cards  were  presented  to  bowing  officials,  small  mini- 
kin modem  men  (beside  these  ancient  Tritons),  attired  in  plain 
clothes,  and  we  entered  the  -first  apartment. 

Of  all  the  dark,  dingy,  shabby  buildings  misnamed  a  palace, 
St.  James'  is  the  very  worst.  It  is  actually  a  national  disgrace. 
After  the  splendid  palaces  of  the  conunent,  where  every  petty 
prince  possessed  of  a  territory  traversed  in  half  an  hour,  owns  a 
residence  loaded  u*ith  gilding,  paintings,  sculpture,  and  marbles, 
send  adorned  and  decorated  with  every  tint  of  the  rainbow,  arrayed 
with  consummate  taste— this  dreary  old  palace  is,  I  i«peat,  quite 
a  disgrace.  But  at  the  moment  of  which  1  write,  1  n-as  in  wo 
mood  to  discuss  its  merits  or  demerits.  I  looked  not  at  the  bave 
walks,  but  at  the  brilliant  assemblage  Aat  crowded  the  ioor,  mid 
there  foond  ample  to  rivet  my  attention. 

The  rich  costumes  of  the  ladies,  the  sparkling  eyes,  Ae  faetgtlfe- 
ened  colour,  the  low,  merry  laugh,  tlie  glaring  brilliancy  of  the 
diamonds,  the  deeper  richer  tints  of  the  emeralds  and  rubies  en- 
circling the  head,  the  neck,  the  arms— the  waving  of  the  feathere 
to  and  fro,  &e  rustling  of  the  dresses,  all  fresh  and  spotless  m 
tliey  had  issued  from  the  mannfactories  of  Lyons  or  Spttalfiedb — 
formed  m  preUy  a  iahleauy  as  fiir  as  the  ladies  wont,  as  one  coolfl 
conceive.  Then  there  were  the  various  and  extremely  handsome 
dresses  of  the  officers— those  mighty  moostached  invtnctble  ge»- 
tlemeB^wbo  looked  so  grand  and  imposing  dist  I  quite  shrank 
into  my  own  utter  insignificance  as  I  looked  at  them.  Tkt  immuA 
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jacket  jauntily  hang  OTer  one  shoulder — the  splendid  unifbrm  of 
the  guardsmen — the  dark,  but  graceful  dress  of  the  rifles — the 
antique  cut  and  colour  of  the  naval  officers^  attire,  whose  weather- 
beaten  faces  strongly  contrasted  with  the  smooth  do-nothing  look 
of  many  of  the  military — all  this  formed  an  appropriate  accompani- 
ment to  the  gay  dresses  of  the  ladies.  Then  there  were  the 
lawyers  in  their  odd  wooUy-looking  wigs  and  quaint  curls,  which 
alter  the  countenance  so  entirely,  one  might  really  pass  one^s  own 
£Bither  and  not  recognise  him — some  with  black,  some  i^-ith  red 
gowns,  according  to  the  different  courts  to  which  they  belong; 
the  Judges,  magnificent  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  and  adorned  with 
longer  curls  and  larger  wigs  a  la  Louis  QuaiorzCj  that  descending 
over  their  shoulders  emitted  powder  a  volonte. 

Alas !  no  one  remembered  that  those  same  robes  had  been  as 
the  knell  of  death  to  many  an  unhappy  criminal  trembling  in  the 
dock  before  them.  The  right  honourable  gentlemen  gambolled, 
smiled,  and  flaunted  as  they  too  were  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

What  the  unhappy  civilians  have  done  to  be  condemned  to  wear 
such  a  frightful  dress,  1  cannot  conceive.  Without  any  collar,  and 
disfigured  by  a  bag  wig  and  powdered  hair,  they  look  exactly  like  a 
lackey  of  the  time  of  Pope,  such  as  might  have  handed  Belinda 
her  tea.  All  who  can,  escape  the  infliction  by  contriving  to  get 
appointed  to  some  never-heard-of  yeomanry  or  militia  regiment 
that  meets  during  the  piping  times  of  peace  every  five  years,  per- 
haps, for  a  day's  drill  or  so,  which  at  least  confers  on  Uie  officers 
the  advantage  of  wearing  uniform,  and  silver  epaulets.  Clergymen 
there  were  in  Geneva  gowns,  and  bishops  with  little  silk  aprons,  and 
archbishops  also  adorned  ditto ;  and  then  there  was  that  bideons 
mass  of  embroidery  on  blue  cloth  with  large  upright  stiff  collars 
(a  portion  of  which  they  might  well  spare  to  the  civilians  who  are 
in  the  other  extreme  and  have  none)  called  the  Windsor  uniform, 
the  honour  of  wearing  which  would  to  my  mind  be  dearly  par- 
chased  by  its  extremely  hideous  unbecomingness. 

All  these  costumes  formed  the  crowd ;  and  I  cannot  venture  to 
tell  how  I  stared  and  wondered  at  the  extraordinary  medley,  the 
sort  of  moving  patchwork  of  gaudy  colours  that  gyrated  around. 
The  band  was  playing  lively  martial  airs  in  a  court-yard  beneath 
the  window ;  the  sun  burst  out  at  one  o'clock,  and  lighted  up  the 
scene  with  streams  of  bright  light  that,  catching  the  jewels,  made 
them  glisten  and  sparkle  most  brilliantly.  I  could  not  talk ;  I  was 
quite  preoccupied  with  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  scene  around 
me,  where — unknowing  and  unknown — I  stood  leaning  on  my 
mother's  arm,  faithfully  clutching  the  fan,  the  bouquet,  and  the 
handkerchief.  All  at  once  my  reverie  was  broken,  by  perceiving  a 
handsome-looking  officer,  with  mustaches  of  inordinate  length  and 
brilliant  uniform,  bowing  as  it  appeared  to  me*  Now  as  I  could 
not  fancy  or  hope  of  aspiring  to  the  acquaintance  of  so  magnificent 
a  gentleman,  and  conceiving  that  be  had  made  a  mistake,  I  did  not 
return  it ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  advanced  towards  me,  and, 
bowing  still  lower,  said—* 
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"  I  fear  Miss does  not  honour  me  with  her  recollection.** 

"Indeed,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  returned  I ;  **  I  thought  you  had 
perhaps  mistaken  me." 

"  Do  you  not  then  remember  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dancing 
with  you  last  week  at  Lady ^'s." 

To  be  sure  I  did ;  but  never  fancying  I  could  know  any  one 
half  so  smart  I  had  almost  insisted  on  cutting  him.  "  Your 
uniform,"  said  I,  **  must  be  my  excuse." 

So,  nothing  loath  to  have  suddenly  acquired  a  smart  guardsman 
to  chat  with,  we  straightway  began  a  lively  conversation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  scene  before  us.  Lady  M —  turned  sharply  round 
to  discover  with  whom  I  was  talking,  but  seeing  it  was  with  a 
guardsman  whom  she  knew,  she  nodded  her  approval,  bowed  to 
him,  and  continued  her  conversation  with  a  certain  ill-favoured 
peer  possessed  of  a  bottomless  purse,  whom  she  had  long  been 
endeavouring  to  enchant  Round  one  half  the  room  rans  a  barri- 
cade  of  wood,  where  only  two  or  sometimes  one  person  can  walk 
abreast,  which  reduces  the  crowd  and  compels  them  to  enter  the 
next  room  in  limited  numbers.  Into  this  barricade  we  now 
entered,  and,  soon  arriving  at  the  door,  found  ourselves  within  the 
next  apartment  immediately  preceding  the  Presence  Chamber.  At 
this  period  of  the  proceedings  I  grew  very  nervous,  and  felt  my  train 
a  painful  embarrassment.  I  tried  to  recall  all  the  lessons  I  had 
received  about  my  deportment — the  table-cloth  evening — but  the 
terror  of  tumbling  down  quite  overcame  me.  The  keen  eyes  of 
my  instructress  were  upon  me,  and  I  dreaded  her  jokes  and  her 
scoldings  if  I  acquitted  myself  ill.  Fortunately,  I  had  not  much  time 
left  for  reflection,  as  we  were  hurried  on  in  the  advancing  crowd. 
The  doorway,  shaded  by  curtains,  was  reached — two  lords  in 
waiting  stationed  on  either  side  suddenly  pounced  upon  my  train, 
spreading  it  on  the  ground  behind  me  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a 
practised  lady^s-maid — one  moment  more,  and  little  I  was  in  the 
august  presence  of  royalty. 

Her  Majesty  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  apartment,  having 
doors  right  and  left,  by  which  the  company  enter  and  emerge  from 
her  presence.  Lords  in  waiting,  grooms  of  the  chamber,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  other  functionaries,  form  a  hedge  along  the 
room  from  the  door  to  the  spot  where  she  receives  the  inter- 
minable string,  who  like  the  souls  bound  over  the  Styx  to  the 
infernal  regions,  file  before  her  in  an  endless  succession.  Worthy 
did  she  look,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  of  the  brilliant  and 
singular  position  she  holds.  Young,  fair,  with  a  look  and  deport- 
ment of  unrivalled  majesty — her  head  encircled  with  a  crown  of 
the  most  superb  jewels,  that  glistened  as  she  moved  like  a  little 
firmament  of  stars — ^her  fair  hair  braided  over  an  expansive  fore- 
head— her  large  blue  eyes  turned  on  those  who  approached  her 
with  a  look  of  composed  and  dignified  attention, — she  stood  in  the 
centre  of  her  brilliant  court  distinguished  firom  all  around  by  the 
innate^  the  unaffected  dignity  of  her  bearing.  Her  neck  and 
bosom  of  extreme  whiteness,  full  and  well  formed,  were  adorned 
with  diamonds  mixed  with  other  stones — a  stomacher  c 
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en  mtite  corering  tSie  Swont  of  her  dfeM ;  tlie  blue  ribban  of  the 
garter  wa»  jual  perceptible^  and  her  sleeves  wer»  alse  looped  op 
with  jewels.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  dazzling  effect  of  aU  tbev 
omamentSi.  Her  dreta  waa  of  white  tail,  tri  rated  with  bovs  of 
pink  ribbon  mixed  with  jewels ^her  train  spread  bdiind  her  k 
large  and  ample  folds  of  rich  pink  silk,  alao  trimmed  with  ribhon. 
Around,  bdind,  and  on  her  right  and  left,  stood  the  coart^  a  right 
royal  sight  to  behold.  The  rojral  family  and  all  the  ladies  ia  wsit* 
ing  surrounding  her,  drisssed  with  a  taste  and  an  elegance  vbidi, 
though  impossible  to  particularise,  formed  a  gorgeous  ensenble. 
Blany  a  lorely  face  appeared  among  the  bevy  of  ladies  giooped 
around  their  Queen  ;  but  they  were  all  eclipsed  by  theierojsimis- 
tress,  who,  although  not  precisely  beautiful,  yet  joined  to  all  the 
fineshness  of  youth  a  dignity  all  her  own. 

One  glance  on  entering  the  room  served  to  show  what  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe,  for  as  I  advanced  L  dared  not  look  aboirt 
too  curiously.  Our  order  of  approach  was  in  this  wise:— Fint, 
my  Lady  Marchioness,  who  swept  along  in  a  conscionsnen  of 
heanty,  rank,  and  of  a  faultless  toilette^  tliat  gave  her  quite  sd  orer*. 
whelming  grandeur.  Then  followed  my  lord,,  his  sword  claokiof 
martially  as  he  moved,  evidently  inconveniencing,  his  legs,  being 
aamewhat  thin,  be  waa  quite  eclipsed  by  the  magnificence  of  Us  lady- 
wife  ;  next  came  Lady  M ,  quite  tamed  for  the  moment,  ffld 

walking  without  hurry ;  then  followed  my  niotlier,  and  then,  with 
very  short  small  steps,  followed  little  me.  I  was  advancing  raiy 
prosperously,  and  staring  as  much  as  I  could,  when,  as  ill  hick 
would  have  it,  I  planted  my  foot  firmly  on  my  mother's  tnin,  and 
a  loud  and  ominous  crack  warned  me  of  the  intemid  miicfaief  I 
bad  caused.  Fancy  my  fright !  I  never  looked  up  afterwards  as 
long  aa  that  blue  tr#iin  swept  before  me,  but  kept  my  e^es  fixsd 
on  its  advancing  folda  to  avoid  a  similar  accident.  So  I  cuaot 
tell  how  the  others  performed  their  obeisances^  for  a  mass  of  bhie 
silk  bounded  my  horizon.  AVhen  no  longer  haunted  by  the  trwo, 
which  had  turned  off  towards  the  door  of  exit,  I  found  myself  close 
to  her  Majesty,  and  a  large  open  space  in  front  to  travens  alooe, 
a  situation  that  forced  roe  to  summon  up  all  my  courage.  ^ 
name  and  by  whom  presented  were  repealed  out  loud  l^  ibewKd 
in  waiting,  as  1  advanced.  Her  Majesty  gave  me  ^'^^IvS 
kindness,  for  my  fear  must  have  been  evident ;  she  exteoded  a 
white  and  beautifully-rounded  arm  loaded  wiih  bracelets,  and  ter- 
minating with  the  prettiest  little  hand  imaginable,  towards  oie  witf 
the  moat  graceful  motion.  Not  as  if  she  did  it  perforce,  but  ••■ 
she  took  a  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  her  loving  subjects. 
knelt,  and  just  touching  the  royal  hand,  or  rather  one  among  the 
countless  rings  that  adorned  those  small  and  delicate  fi'^P'^ 
afofe,  and  remembering  my  iastructk>tts  to  retreat  sideways,  wb 
splendid  pageant  was  in  a  few  momenta  shut  out  from  my  ej^ 
and  I  found  myself  in  another  room.  How  rmy  h^Pf^  ^^ 
eoBceedingly  relieved  I  did  feel ;  it  was  like  a  load  cJf  lead  ^'•l^ 
fhwBB  my  mind.  To  have  gone  through  the  oideal  wilhoot  «^ 
tnmUing  orer  my  tratn^  orlming  oommitted  aax^other  in^copneir' 
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was  realTy  charming.  Even  the  fkn,  the  bouquet,  and  the  Iimd'» 
kerchief  were  intact,  and  still  granped  with  devoted  eamestnewiL 
As  I  gathered  up  the  long  extent  of  mj  train,  and  reaieinbered  that 
the  perDs  of  presentation  were  all  over,  I  felt  siiperiativelj  happj^ 
and  determined  to  enjoj  myself  now  most  thoroughly.  Ther» 
was  ample  opportunity,  for  the  suite  of  rooms  appropriated  to  the 
company  after  leaving  the  royal  presence  was  filled  to  everSowing, 
and  all  the  world,  as  if  by  common  consent,  lauglied  and  talked  and 
recognised  each  other  with  a  freedom  and  a  noise  quite  different 
to  the  sort  of  hush  that  prevailed  in  the  apartments  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Presence  Chamber.  Here  the  jumble  of  costumes — 
judges,  bishops — perfumed  young  gentlemen,  snuffy  old  ones — 
diin  young  ladies  and  fat  elderly  mammas,  was  even  more  marked 
than  before,  as,  instead  of  all  pressing  forward,  the  company  now 
stood  or  sat  in  groups  and  couples,  conversing  with  those  near 
them,  and  one  could  better  distinguish  the  dresses  and  the  features, 
from  the  absence  of  constraint.  And  what  sweet  creatures  there 
were  to  gaze  at !  Well  may  foreigners  say  that  the  beauty  of  the 
English  aristocracy  is  unrivalled,  and  true  is  the  saying.    There  sat 

Ae  lovely  Julia  Mac ,  doubtless  old  and  pass^e  now,  but  then 

beautiful  as  a  Hebe.  Her  head,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode,  was 
dressed  with  red  and  white  feathers,  and  her  brilliant  complexion 
and  sparkling  black  eyes,  set  off  by  the  cew^-coloured  trim- 
mings of  her  dress,  gave   to   her   appearance   a  piquancy   that 

invited  attention.     Soon  afterwards,  the  lofty  wife  of  the  S r 

passed  by  attended  by  her  two  very  quiet  tubdued-IookiBg 
daughters,  mere  pale  satellites  to  the  parent  star,  who,  though  no 
longer  young,  and  never  possessed  of  actual  beauty,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable-looking  women  I  ever  saw.  There  is  a  grandeur 
in  her  deportment,  a  commanding  air  about  her  whole  person — a 
toss  of  the  richly-jewelled  head  quite  inimitable.  This  lady  is  the 
issue  of  a  marriage  between  the  aristocratic  daughter  of  the  house 

of  G y,   and   a  certain  celebrated   brewer,  whose  advent  to 

heaven  is^  according  to  Peler  Fmdar,  supposed  to  cause  con- 
siderable sensation  among  the  celestials, — "  when,"  says  he,  **  the 
angels  cried  out,  here 's  old  W d  a-coming" — certainly  has  en- 
tirely inherited  the  noble  blood  of  her  matei-nal  ancestors  unpol- 
luted by  any  base  admixture  from  the  father's  plebeian  veinsi^ 
The  handsome  wife  of  a  most  handsome  husband,  who,  however, 
according  to  report,  is  more  listened  to  abroad  than  at  home — a 
worthy  representative  of"  the  gentlemen  of  England" — she  passed 
by  looking  proud  and  happy. 

One  sweet  face  there  was— pale  and  somewhat  thin,  but  very 
fair,  with  a  single  row  of  pearls  around  her  small  head,  silting  in 
a  comer,  but  attracting  universal  admiration — that  I  must  not  forget 

to  mention.     It  was  the  Viscountess  P 1,  who  seemed  herself 

the  only  person  unconscions  of  the  homage  her  gentle  feminine 
beauty  attracted.  All  the  court  beauties  were  there— all  real 
beauties ;  a  flower  garden  of  sweets  was  the  court  of  our  yoimg 
Queen  in  those  her  unmarried  days.  But  who  eomes  here,  dis- 
tancing all  rivals  ? — who  but  that  triumphant  beUe,  ''jf'ftfe?Sf  ^  of  the 
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Howards — the  pride  of  the  Gowers,*'  the  Duchess  of  S d,  the 

most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age*  No  longer  young — ^youih  beside 
her  is  valueless;  for  she  possesses  that  intrinsic  perfection  of  feature, 
form,  and  complexion  that  defles  successfully  even  old  Time  him- 
self. As  we  would  turn  from  the  pale  maidens  that  Grenge  lored 
to  paint,  to  dwell  on  the  luxuriant  beauty,  the  fully  developed 
charms  of  such  studies  as  Titian  or  Paul  Veronese  delighted  in 
portraying,  words  cannot  express  how,  seeing  her  for  the  first 
time,  I  was  struck  with  admiration.  To  me  she  seemed  a  Queen-a 
Goddess — a  very  Venus — a  creature  to  adore — as,  passing  slowly 
by,  the  crowd,  with  a  murmur  of  admiration,  separated  before  her. 
It  were  vain  to  describe  that  head  and  face — faultless  in  form, 
statuesque  in  outline.  A  broad  coronet  of  diamonds  encircled  her 
head.  The  most  beautiful  shoulders,  of  matchless  whiteness— a 
trifle,  perhaps,  too  much  exposed — were  draped  by  folds  of  green 
satin  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  jewels.  A  white  petticoat 
relieved  the  train  composed  of  the  same  tint  of  green,  and  of  a 
material  so  thick  that  one's  great- great-grandmother  might  have 
envied  her.  Like  a  heavenly  vision,  she  was  gone  in  a  moment, 
and  beauty  seemed  to  vanish  with  her—at  least,  to  my  fancy,  for  I 
cared  little  to  look  more  at  anything  earthly.  I  suppose  all  was 
couleur  de  rose  to  me  that  day,  as  I  declare  I  do  not  remember  one 

ugly  person,  except  those  perennials  Lord  and  the  Duke, 

neither  of  whom  was  certainly  formed  to  charm  a  lady's  eye. 

Tliere  was  still  Lady  C—  S ,  so  lovely,  with  that  pale  aristo- 
cratic face,  and  that  mass  of  fair  silky  ringlets  overshadoniog  her 
bosom.  She  is  peculiar,  but  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  real  beauty; 
wanting,  however,  the  charm  of  expression,  for  hauteur  and  pride 
too  visibly  flash  from  those  fine  blue  eyes.   How  could  the  daughter 

of  the  Countess  of not  be  proud  ?  It  is  a  vice  inherent  in  her 

blood.  Near  her,  and  conversing  with  her,  was  that  renowned 
lady-killer  Viscount  C — lupe,  since  laid  in  his  last  home— then  the 
very  glass  of  fashion,  going  forth  among  the  fair  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  and  rejoicing  in  the  double  row  of  whiskers  considered 

so  bewitching,  particularly  by  Lady .     I  «ould  neither  admire 

his  features  nor  his  frivolity,  and,  therefore,  was  guilty  of  extreme 

bad  taste  in  the  opinion  of  Lady  M ,  who  was  in  extasies  of 

admiration,  and  stood  near  him  almost  half  an  hour,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  bestow  a  word  on  her. 

Prince  Esterhazy  was  a  blaze  of  jewels,  recalling  the  splendour 
of  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorze,  when  men  thought  nothing  of 
wearing  three  or  four  millions^  worth  of  diamonds.  He  w^as  talking 
and  laughing  in  the  loud  totie  habitual  to  him,  his  red  good-natured 
face  lit  up  with  an  animated  smile.     A  very  pale  reflex  in  ihe 

person  of  his  son  stood  by  him,  near  Lady  C ,  whose  sister  he 

soon  after  married. 

Henry  Taylor  was  there  also,  but  the  clever  author  of  Van  Ar- 
tevelde  looked  anything  but  chivalrous,  equipped  in  the  unhappy 
garments  of  a  civilian. 

But  one  there  was — standing  not  far  off,  Whose  brilliant  eyes 
flashed  with  all  the  sacred  fire  of  the  poet.     Genius  looked  forth 
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omnistakably  from  those  features^  and  his  air  of  distraction  and 
indifference  told  plainly  how  alien  were  his  lofty  musings  from  the 
vanity  of  the  surrounding  scene.  As  yet  his  success  had  been  con- 
fined to  celebrity  in  literary  articles,  and  he  was  chiefly  known 
as  the  friend  of  such  men  as  Lamb  and  Jeffrey;  but  soon,  like 
some  young  giant  bursting  his  thralls,  the  golden  gates  of  fame 
yielded  before  him,  and  not  only  his  own  circle,  but  all  the 
world,  joined  in  celebrating  the  unrivalled  beauties  of  Ion — a  poem 
chaste,  classical,  and  beautiful  in  so  pre-eminent  a  degree,  as  at 
once  and  for  ever  to  crown  its  author  with  perennial  laurels.  As 
yet  he  appeared  in  the  modest  dress  of  a  barrister ;  but  his  talents 
soon  wrung  from  the  state  (ever  slow  in  distinguishing  literary 
merit)  a  right  to  the  more  dignified  ermine  of  a  Judge. 

As  I  was  observing  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  we 
were  gradually  advancing  towards  the  door  of  exit,  and  reached  at 
last  a  long  corridor  lined  with  seats,  next  to  the  hall.  As  I  was 
sitting,  a  man  of  strikingly  elegant  address,  neither  young  nor  old, 
advanced  towards  me  and  began  talking  of  my  house  and  my  county, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  localities  that  showed  he  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  them.  I  was  sure  I  knew  him  too,  but  could  not  at 
the  moment  recall  his  name.     As  he  stood  talking,  I  saw  the  eyes 

of  all  the  surrounding  ladies  bent  inquiringly  on  me.     Lady  M , 

too,  glanced  at  me  somewhat  jealously,  as,  after  bowing  to  this 
gentleman — an  honour  he  scarcely  deigned  to  notice — he  turned 
almost  rudely  from  her  to  continue  his  conversation  with  me.  He 
was    lively  and   agreeable,  and   we   conversed   for   some    time. 

"  Who,"  said  I,  to  Lady  M ,  after  he  had  left  me,  ^'  was  that 

gentleman  ?  I  cannot  recall  his  name,  yet  his  features  seem  familiar 
to  me,  and  he  appears  to  know  me  well." 

"  What,"  said  she,  *^  you  simpleton,  you  don't  know  him.  Why 
you  have  for  the  last  ten  minutes  been  the  envy  of  every  woman 
in  the  room — and  of  mine  into  the  bargain — for  didn't  you  notice 
how  coldly  he  returned  my  bow  ?  He— why — he  is  the  beau  par 
excellence — the  observed  of  all  observers-  The  man  whose  admi- 
ration makes  or  unmakes  beauty — whose  applause  is  fashion — 
whose  censure  is  utter  annihilation — whose  attention  is  more  co* 
veted  than  any  other  earthy  dictinction.  He  is,  in  a  word,  the 
Marquis  of .'' 

"  Indeed,"  exclmmed  I, "  no  wonder  he  knew  all  about  me,  then, 
being  so  near  a  neighbour,  and  often  at  our  house — well  I  never 
thought  it  was  he.  Why  he  has  engaged  me  to  dance  with  him 
to-night,  at  Almack's." 

"  Has  he,"  replied  Lady  M , "  then  all  I  can  say  is,  that  you 

are  a  lucky  girl,  and  will  be  the  envy  of  the  entire  room." 

We  had  reached  our  carriages  and  I  was  once  more  at  home, 
having  survived  the  fashionable  christening  I  so  much  dreaded. 
After  many,  many  hours  I  unclasped  the  hand  that  had  so  faith« 
fully  held  the  fan,  the  flowers,  and  the  handkerchief.  The  flowers 
were  faded,  and  the  fan — a  valuable  Indian  one — was  broken ;  ihe 
thin  ivory  had  cracked  beneath  my  agitated  grasp. 

With  the  evening  came  fresh  anticipations  of  pleasure — for 
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irtien  was  a  girl  of  eighteeD  ever  found  tired  of  enjojnaent  i  My 
mother  yawned  and  complained,  but  I  was  as  fresh  as  if  1  had  just 
Tisei),  and  could  not  conceire  the  possibility  of  fatigue.  As  the 
clock  struck  twelve  we  started  for  Almack^s — dressed  precisdj, 
feathers  and  all,  excepting  the  train,  as  we  had  appeared  at  Court 
Nothing  can  be  more  brilliant  than  tli«  coup  d'iBil  these  rooms 
present  on  similar  occasions.  Spacious  in  size,  and  well  Hghted  up, 
here  is  assembled  all  the  iliie  of  London  society.  The  top  of  the 
room  was  occupied  by  the  Lady  Patronesses— high  and  mighty 
dames,  of  a^'ful  rank,  and  swaying  with  a  rod  of  iron,  within  thoss 
walls,  who  sal  blazing  with  jewels,  surveying  the  company,  as  each 
couple  passed  before  them.  Each  particular  lady  a  pile  of  silks, 
feathers,  lace,  and  ribbons. 

'  I  no  longer  dreaded  a  London  ball,  so  I  gazed  unmoved  at  those 

exalted  personages,  and  eagerly  looked  out  for  the  Marquis  of y 

in  fear  lest  he  should  have  forgotten  his  engagement.  Other  part* 
ners,  in  the  meantime,  solicited  my  hand,  and  as  I  glided  along  in 
the  rapid  gallop  or  the  giddy  waltz,  my  feathers  flultoring  in  my 
face,  making  me  almost  fancy  I  was  flying,  I  felt  an  exhilaration 
and  an  enjoyment  I  can  never  forget.  But  ere  long  other  thouohts 
arose  to  damp  this  full  flow  of  happiness.  I  recalled  one  dear 
face  tlat  was  not  there  to  welcome  me.  I  felt  I  would  ba%'e  given 
all  I  possessed,  to  have  seen  him  appear  and  smile  on  me  aa 
if  he  loved  me.  What  cared  I  for  the  crowd  around,  their  admira- 
tion or  tiieir  blame?  I  only  thought  of  him — of  his  indifference^ 
his  impenetrable  incomprehensible  coldness.  I  would  have  given 
more  to  please  his  eye  than  to  become  the  most  admired  bdle  ever 
beheld  at  AlmacFs.  Yet  he  alone  I  could  not  charm,  and  be  bad 
left  me.  Saddened  and  melancholy  I  retired  to  my  seat;  but  I  was 
not  long  allowed  to  chew  the  cud  of  bitter  thoughts,  for  advancing 

from  the  top  of  the  room  came  Lord  D ,  leading  his  reluctant 

son  towards  me.    I  knew  my  fate,  and  resolved  to  meet  it, 

**  If,"  said  Lord  D ,  **  our  brilliant  little  dibutante  is  not  en* 

gaged,  will  she  dance  with  my  son  ?" 

I  thought  the  son  might  have  spoken  for  himself?  but  bowing,  1 
instantly  accepted  him  as  my  partner,  which  obliged  him,  perforce 
to  offer  me  his  arm. 

"  Why  do  you  dance  so  little,"  said  I, "  to-night  ?  are  you  afraid 
of  being  considered  too  young  by  the  ladies  ?** 

He  reddened  to  the  forehead. 

"I  am  not  fond  of  dancing,''  replied  he.  **Too  young  for  wm 
available  flirt!" 

"  But,"  continuedl  (as  if  not  hearing  him),  "you  have  lefi  Eton, 
too,  and  though  not  yet  entered  at  Oxford — well,  when  you  are  at 
Oxford,  then  you  will  surely  consider  yourself  a  man,  and  have  a 
little  more  confidence.* 

**  I  was  not  aware,**  said  he,  distantly,  **  of  being  troubled  with 
timidity." 

^*  1  think,^'  said  T,  "you  are  so  yery  shy.     I  saw  you  just  now 

standing  by  Lady  C ,  whom,  you  know,  you  would  give  the 

world  to  dance  with,  and  she  looks  lovely  to-night^fWitb  those 
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while  lilies  in  her  long  ringlets  ;  and  after  watching  her  for  at  least 
an  hour,  you  had  not  the  courage  to  ask  her  to  dante,  because  you 
expected  to  be  refused,  and  so  you  walked  away.  Am  I  not  right 
now?'' 

lie  looked  furious — and  I  was  delighted.  It  was  my  turn  now. 
I  had  become  a  woman,  he  still  remained  a  boy.  I  never  was 
more  maliciously  .happy — the  gravel-pk — my  grief — my  chagrin 
were  being  revenged — it  was  glorious. 

.  "You  see,"  said  I,  **that  I  am  more  merciful;  thinking  you 
wanted  a  partner,  I  took  compassion  on  you— give  me  credit  for 
my  kindneBS,  I  beg." 

"  O  !  extremely  kind,''  muttered  he,  "very  obliging;  but  I  did 
not  want  to  dance." 

"  Then  did  your  father  force  you  to  dance  ? "  exclaimed,  I  in  mock 
astonishment  **  Has  be  Uiat  power  over  you  ?  How  very  dis- 
agret^able  to  be  treated  so  like  a  boy  —  how  glad  you  will  be 
when  you  grow  older,  and  are  emancipated.  For  my  part,  I  could 
not  endure  it'^ 

I  saw  he  writhed  under  my  remarks,  and  I  rejoiced  in  being  able 
to  pay  off  the  long  score  of  contempt  he  had  shown  me,  by  a  little 
bitter  raillery.  *^  What  does  it  matter  ?"  thought  I, "  we  hate  each 
other  already  as  much  as  it  is  possible.''  I  do  not  know  the  precise 
degree  of  torture  that  would  have  satisfied  my  great  revenge,  had 

not  the  Marquis  of appeared,  and  bowing,  claimed  me  as  his 

partner.     Now  this  was  doubly  good  to  be  surrendered  up  by 

Lord to  him — the  most  desirable  partner  in  London.     The 

&tes  had  combined  to  humiliate  Lord that  night.     I,  the 

despised,  the  contemned  rustic,  to  be  singled  out  by  the  Marquis 

of .     1  left  Lord with  a  look  of  triumph,  and  took  my 

place  in  the  dance,  conscious  that  every  young  woman  in  the  room 
longed  to  be  in  my  place.  The  conversarion  of  tl>e  morning  was 
resumed  wiih  redoubled  spirit  The  belles  and  the  beaux  were 
named  and  discussed  :  my  simple  notions  sunused  the  Marquis  of 

exceedingly,  and  he  laughed  heartily  at  my  sallies.     We  sat 

down  the  best  of  friends,  he  declaring  apart  to  my  mother  that  he 
liked  me  of  all  things,  and  should  call,  with  ber  permission,  next 
day. 

After  this  I' cared  not  to  stay.  I  was  getting  woefully  sleepy.   I 

had  revenged  myself  on  Lord ,  and  I  had  danced  with  the 

Marquis  of .     1  was  content,  and  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow 

that  night  with  only  one  regret — for  when,  even  at  merry  eighteen, 
is  perfect  happiness  found  in  this  lower  hemisphere  ? 

Thus  ended  my  pretentaiioH  at  CourL 
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NOTRE  DAME  DE  BROU  AND  ITS  MARGUERITES. 

BT   LOUISA   STUART    COSTELLO. 

Mabouebite  of  Austria^  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian and  Mary  of  Burgandy^  is  well  known^  and  holds  a  high 
place  in  history,  in  consequence  of  her  excellent  government  of 
the  Netherlands  in  troublous  times.  Her  life  was  as  chequered  and 
romantic  as  that  of  her  mother,  and  the  happy  years  granted  to 
her  scarcely  more  in  number. 

The  memory  long  cherished  by  the  subjects  of  her  eccentric 
father,  is  still,  even  at  the  present  day,  preserved  in  a  far-off  comer 
of  France,  at  a  little  town,  which,  but  for  the  occasional  passing  of 
travellers  on  their  way  to  Switzerland,  would  be  unknown.  It  is 
that  of  Bourg  en  Bresse,  not  famous  for  anything  in  itself,  but 
that,  just  without  its  walls,  rises  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
churches  to  be  found  anywhere  called  Notre  Dame  de  Bron,  with 
its  fine  tombs,  unrivalled  in  magnificence,  the  chief  of  which  is 
that  of  Marguerite  of  Austria.  The  story  attached  to  this  church 
is  curious. 

Nine  centuries  have  elapsed  since  a  devout  Bishop  of  M&con, 
Gerard  by  name,  disgusted  with  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  and  his  office,  fled  from  the  dangers  which  beset  his  sim- 
plicity and  humility,  and  building  himself  a  hut  on  the  confines  of 
a  forest  which  at  that  time  existed,  commenced  a  hermit's  life. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  drew  pilgrims  to 
the  secluded  spot,  and  its  reputation  increased  from  year  to  year 
till  a  small  monastery  sprung  up  on  the  site  of  the  modest  cell  of 
the  self-denying  Gerard. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  protector  of  suffident 
power  to  ensure  its  well-being  appeared  in  the  person  of  Philip 
the  Second,  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Count  of  Bresse.  It  happened 
that  the  Duke  was  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  broke  his  arm ;  his  Duchess,  the  fair  and 
pious  Marguerite  of  Bourbon,  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  conse- 
quence of  his  accident,  made  a  vow  during  his  illness,  that, 
should  he  recover,  she  would  reward  the  blessed  St.  Benedict 
for  his  intercession  in  his  favour  with  the  powers  of  Heaven,  by 
erecting  a  church  and  adding  greatly  to  the  monastery,  all  in 
honour  of  the  saint  who  had  stood  her  friend  in  emergency.  Her 
husband  recovered,  but  Marguerite  was  unable  to  accomplish  her 
pious  design;  remorseless  death  released  her  from  her  engage- 
ment  and  carried  her  off  before  she  had  had  time  to  begin  the 
building  she  meditated.  Philip  himself,  although  he  invested  a 
large  sura  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  promise  of  his 
lamented  spouse,  also  died  before  the  first  stone  of  the  sacred  edifice 
was  laid;  in  his  last  testament  he  thus  expressed  his  unfulfilled 
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desire.  The  command  he  gives  is  somewhat  singular^  consideriDg 
that  the  church  did  not  then  exist : — 

"We  will  and  decree  that  our  body  shall  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  Brou>  in  the  chapel  which^  bv  the  grace  of  God^  w^ 
propose  to  erect  in  honour  of  our  Creator  and  his  glorious  Mother^ 
under  the  domination  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist^  there  to  found 
a  religion  of  the  observance  of  Saint  Benedict.  In  case  of  quitting 
the  world  before  the  projected  foundation^  we  will  and  ordain  that 
our  intention  shall  be  executed  by  our  successors." 

The  next  Duke  his  son  Philibert  the  Second,  sumamed  the 
Handsome,  was  probably  too  much  occupied  with  the  pleasures 
belonging  to  his  age  to  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  immediately  set  about  occupying  himself  with  the  debt  of 
gratitude  due  to  St.  Benedict ;  it  was  reserved  to  his  interesting 
and  devoted  widow  to  accomplish  this  duty,  although  the  saint 
was,  after  all,  cheated  out  of  his  dues ;  and  but  for  her  conscientious 
zeal,  I  should  never  have  had  cause  to  congratulate  myself  on 
having  resisted  fatigue,  and  gone  in  search  of  the  magnificent 
pile  of  Notre  Dame  de  Brou. 

If  saints  are  subject  in  their  blissful  abodes  to  human  resent- 
ments, Saint  Benedict  must  have  felt  extremely  hurt  and  ofiended, 
and  he  and  the  apostle  Saint  Mark  must  have  condoled  with  each 
other  on  the  neglect  shown  them,  when  this  beautiful  structure  at 
length  rose  under  the  patronage  of  Saint  Nicolas  de  Tolentin  and 
Saint  Augustin  of  Lombardy ! 

It  thus  feU  out.  Marguerite  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  the 
beautiful  and  ill-fated  Mary,  heiress  of  Burgundy,  and  her  chosen, 
Maximilian,  had  become,  after  various  vicissitudes,  the  wife  of 
Philibert  of  Savoy.  Her  hymeneal  star  did  not  shine  propitiously, 
for  after  having  passed  her  infancy  in  France,  as  the  betrotlied 
bride  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  she  had  been  rejected  for  the  greater 
and  more  powerful  heiress,  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  sent  back  to 
her  offended  father ;  she  had  been  nearly  wrecked  on  her  voyage 
to  obtain  a  widowhood  in  Spain — for  her  young  husband,  the 
Infant  Juan,  died  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  a  bridegroom — and 
not  many  months  had  passed  in  sunshine  with  her  and  her  third 
partner,  when  fate  blighted  the  flower  of  her  dawning  happiness 
once  more.  Marguerite  had  accompanied  her  handsome  Philibert 
on  a  party  of  pleasure — forgetful  that  such  excursions  were  fatal 
in  her  family ;  the  married  lovers,  had  sought  a  delicious  spot  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura,  where  a  clear  fountain,  leaping  from  its 
glittering  bed  in  the  centre  of  a  shady  wood,  invited  them  to 
repose  and  refresh  themselves.  Their  attendants  had  spread  their 
rural  repast  on  the  greensward  by  the  side  of  the  fountain,  when 
the  young  prince,  heated  and  tired,  for  they  had  been  all  day 
enjoying  the  chase,  imprudently  drank  of  the  inviting  and  icy 
spring,  within  whose  waves  a  cruel  water-sprite  lurked  for  hw 
destruction.  Scarcely  hi^  poor  Philibert  drunk  the  draught  he 
coveted,  than  a  sudden  chill  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  fell  to 
the  ground  like  one  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound. 

His  terrified  bride  had  him  carefully  conveyed  to  their  castle  at 
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Pont  d'Ain^  tbe  rum»  of  which  atSl  crown  the  height  abo?e  tte 
river ;  and  there,  in  the  same  chamber  where  he  had  first  seen  tbt 
Mght,  the  beantifal  Philibert  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  wiforto- 
nate  Marguerite.  He  had  not,  ahU !  attained  his  twenty-fourth  ycu. 

What  wonder  that  the  yonng  widow  looked  up(»i  his  death,  in 
those  snperstitions  days,  as  a  punishment  of  Heaven  for  tk 
neglected  vow  of  her  predecessor^  Marguerite  of  Bourbon  ?  She 
instantly  resolved  to  use  every  means  in  her  power  that  Notre 
Dame  de  Brou  should  no  longer  lament  her  praises  unsnag,  her 
rites  unpaid :  but  another  was  now  Duke,  and  she  was  again  to  be 
a  wanderer, — nevertheless,  she  had  an  oath  in  He^en,  and  earthy 
obstacles  were  as  nothing  to  her  perseverance,  '*  T  were  long  to 
tell "  how  she  toiled  and  pleaded  with  niggardly  and  irreb^kwi 
ministers  and  lukewarm  sovereigns,  how  she  beseiged  the  Pope 
with  zealous  prayers,  and  how  at  length  she  obtained  a  bull,  and 
the  great  work  was  begun. 

For  five-and-twenty  years,  throughout  a  life  of  anxiety  lai 
tumult,  did  Marguerite  find  joy  and  solace  in  this  chief  bosinesi 
of  her  existence ;  and  year  by  year  she  beheld,  with  inward  satis- 
faction, which  consoled  her  for  many  sorrows,  her  magnificent 
work  advancing. 

Mistress  of  the  Low  Countries^  by  the  grace  of  her  adoring 
father,  Maximilian  oi  Austria,  she  spared  time  from  her  ardnoos 
duties  to  attend  to  the  erection  of  this  pile ;  to  confer  with  the 
great  architect  Loys  Van  Boglem,  and  the  inimitable  sculptor 
Conrad  Mey  t ;  to  choose  with  them  the  brilliant  marble  of  Carrara 
and  the  black  marble  of  the  Burgnndian  quarries  for  the  tomte 
she  had  planned ;  to  consult  them,  and  to  design,  it  may  be,  ^^ 
specting  those  gorgeous  windows,  blazing  with  ruby  and  emerald, 
which  still  glow  in  the  sunlight,  and  cast  a  thousand  hoes  on  the 
elaborately-adorned  pillars  and  shrines;  every  tile  on  the  flooi, 
every  brick  used  in  the  walls,  was  made  on  the  spot  under  her  in- 
action, and  all  was  watched  and  ordered  with  a  minuteness  which 
prove  that  the  whole  soul  of  the  tender  Marguerite  was  in  her 
employ. 

The  result  of  the  magnificent  whole  was  reserved  for  other  eyes 
than  hers  to  gaze  on ;  but,  before  she  died,  enough  had  been 
accomplished  to  comfort  and  satisfy  her.  Marguerite  of  Bourbon 
was  already  placed  upon  her  alabaster  tomb,  sculptured  to  tl^  life 
"  in  her  habit  as  she  lived,^'  her  delicate  hands  clasped  as  if 
still  in  prayer;  at  her  feet  a  greyhound  lies  watching  his  mistre«; 
her  graceful  drapery  is  folded  over  her  gentle  bosom,  and  her  to 
head  is  adorned  with  its  coronet,  clasping  the  clustering  tresses  w 
her  waving  hair,  as  she  turns  her  "  sightless  eyes "'  towards  the 
tomb  of  her  son;  angels  and  female  saints  with  palm-branches »« 
precious  caskets  of  relics  stand  sentinel  in  niches  round,  andjj 
row  of  beautiful  littla  pleureuaes  support  the  mausoleum  in  which 
she  rests.  Her  shield  of  lilies  is  above  her  bead,  and  fiuicy  ]^ 
itself  in  the  maaes  of  sculptured  wreaths  which  cUng  to  the  J»B^ 
and  climb  along  the  pinnacks,  whose  spires  disappeac  amongst  w 
profusion  of  carving  which  inctoses  the  whd^dbyCoOQle 
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:  The  manes  of  the  iurst  Margiierite  must  have  been  appeased^ 
^  a  tomb  beside  her  to  her  beloved  son  Philibert  was  also  raised; 
and  it  was  then  that  the  daughter  of  Maximilian  could  not  con- 
trol her  impatience  to  see  the  whole  completed,  as  well  as  to  judge 
of  the  success  of  her  dutiful  and  zealous  friends,  the  great  artists 
who  had  undertaken  the  task  she  gave  them.  Marguerite  resolved 
to  set  forth  from  Malines  on  the  15th  November,  1530,  and  in 
spite  of  a  fe\'erish  night  and  a  troubled  waking,  she  would  not 
ieter  her  journey  to  Brou.  She  got  up  and  was  already  in  the 
midst  of  her  toilette,  when  she  felt  a  sudden  faintness,  and  begged 
some  water  of  one  of  her  attendants.  It  was  instantly  procured, 
but,  as  she  took  the  vase  from  the  hands  of  her  anxious  lady  in 
waiting,  her  own  trembled  so  much  that  it  fell  to  the  ground 
and  the  glass  was  shivered  into  a  thousand  pieces — one  fragment 
going  unobserved  into  her  slipper.  When  her  faintness  had  passed 
off,  she  continued  the  preparations  for  her  journey,  and  as  she 
hurried  about  her  chamber,  was  sensible  that  she  was  wounded  in 
the  foot.  At  first  she  would  not  notice  the  circumstance,  but  the 
pain  increasing,  she  consented  that  an  examination  should  take 
place.  It  was  found  that  the  glass  had  been  driven  far  into  the 
foot,  and  after  its  extraction  inflammation  so  rapidly  ensued  that 
immediate  danger  was  apprehended,  and  at  length  it  became  evi- 
dent that  amputation  was  necessary.  TJnappalled  by  so  dreadful  an 
alternative.  Marguerite  resigned  herself  to  submit  to  the  operation. 

Doubtless  the  ignorance  of  her  surgical  attendant  had  occasioned 
a  result  like  this  of  a  slight  accident,  and  when  affairs  had  arrived 
at  such  a  point,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  little  skill  or  commoq 
sense  they  had  was  frightened  away  by  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  rested  upon  them.  In  an  evil  hour  they  ven- 
tured on  administering  to  the  princess  a  dose  of  opium,  with  a 
view  to  alleviating  the  pain  she  must  suffer — the  day  had  not 
arrived  when  laudanum  and  chloroform,  judiciously  applied,  per- 
formed their  magic  functions — and,  the  dose  once  taken,  Margue- 
rite revived  from  her  deep  sleep  no  more. 

Six  years  after,  under  the  auspices  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Brou  was  finished,  and  her  tomb  was 
the  greatest  ornament  of  all  the  splendours  that  its  walls  inclosed. 
It  stands  in  the  choir,  a  monument  of  the  skill  and  exquisite  taste 
of  the  age.  There  lies  poor  Marguerite,  in  double  effigies — above, 
as  if  sleeping  placidly  and  still  in  life ;  beneath,  as  a  corpse  with 
the  wound  in  her  foot  represented  with  vivid  truth.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  beauty  of  the  two  statues  or  the  delicacy  of  the  female 
saints  who  crowd  about  them,  amongst  whom  is  more  than  one 
Saint  Marguerite,  and  a  mysterious  figure  whose  identity  has 
never  been  decided,  but  who  is  thought  to  represent  the  Sibyl 
who  was  charged  with  the  knowledge  of  her  fate.  There  are  gar- 
lands of  mystic  flowers  around  the  slender  pillars  which  cluster 
near,  in  which  the  daiatf  is  not  forgotten. 

"Angels  with  their  marble  wings  o*er8hade^'  the  tomb,  and 
support  her  shield  where  the  long  and  stirring  histories  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Austria,  their  alliances  and  struggles,  seem  engraved  ioe 
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tlieir  devices,  and^  above  all,  rans  that  mysterious  motto  amongst 
tlie  flowers  and  emblems^  which  has  puzzled  antiquarians  for  mtnf 
an  age  down  to  the  '^  Notes  and  Queries^^  of  the  present  day. 

*'F0BTUNB    INFORTUNE   FoET   UnB.* 

To  understand  this  motto,  as  with  most  of  those  adopted  in  Hie 
middle  ages,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  history  of  the  life  of  her 
who  adopted  it.  That  of  Marguerite  was  singularly  eventful,  and 
she  probably  wished  to  convey  in  these  words  an  idea  of  the  yicis- 
situdes  to  which  she  had  been-  subjected  from  her  cradle  to  the 
tomb :  to  teU  the  sorrows  which  begun  with  the  loss  of  her 
amiable  young  mother,  and  how,  separated  by  the  policy  of  her 
father^s  subjects  from  his  tender  care,  she  was  sent  to  France  to 
be  betrothed  to  the  young  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
and  remained  under  the  harsh  guardianship  of  the  proud  Begent 
Anne,  till  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  repudiate  the  intended 
union,  and  she  was  restored  with  little  ceremony  to  Maximilian: 
to  show  how,  once  more  betrothed,  poor  Marguerite  was  sent  on 
a  voyage  to  Spain,  where  the  sou  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
looked  for  her  as  his  bride,  when  a  storm,  forerunner  of  the 
sorrow  that  awaited  her,  overtook  her  vessel,  and  so  furious  was 
the 

**  Great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies," 

that  all  hope  of  safety  was  abandoned ;  it  was  then  that  she  wrote 
and  attached  to  her  dress  that  fanciful  epitaph,  so  characteristic  of 
the  times,  intended  to  inform  those  who  might  find  her  drowned 
body  of  her  sad  fate : — 

<*  Ci  git  Margot,  la  gente  demoiselle, 
Qu'eut  deux  maris,  et  si  morut  pucelle." 

The  ''waves  and  tempests,"  however,  spared  her  to  feel  the  grief 
of  losing  what  she  had  learnt  to  love  as  soon  as  known.  Don  Juan, 
her  bridegroom,  died  immediately  after  their  marriage,  and  she 
was  once  again  a  wanderer,  and  once  again  Maximilian  received 
and  cherished  her  for  awhile.  The  last  part  of  her  stoiy  has 
already  been  told — might  she  not  well  inscribe  upon  the  walls  she 
erected,  embroider  on  her  robes,  engrave  on  the  jewels  she  wore, 
the  motto : — 

"  Fortune  has  been  hard  with  the  fated  one ! " 

But  it  has  been  conjectured  that  she  did  not,  in  these  mystic  words, 
intend  to  bewail  her  fate;   they  may  convey  another  meaning, 
more  consonant  to  the  strength  of  character  which  she  showed: 
"  The  strokes  of  Fortune  have  given  strength." 

Certain  it  is  that  Marguerite  did  not  resign  herself  at  once  to 
the  hard  lot  which  she  endured.  A  task  was  before  her  wliich  she 
fulfilled  to  the  utmost :  her  father  required  her  services,  and  young 
as  she  was,  she  proved  that  the  confidence  he  placed  in  her  was 
judicious.  Her  government  of  the  Low  Coimtries  was  conducted 
with  singular  ability  and  wisdom.  The  extraordinary  letters 
extant  of  her  father  to  her  show  how  much  he  depended  on  her 
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judgment  and  advice ;  ahe  was  present  at^  and  asristed  by  her  conn^ 
aels,  the  famous  Congress  of  Cambray,  where  so  many  princes  met 
to  endeavour  to  lower  the  pride  of  the  Venetians;  and  she,  together 
-with  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme^  concluded  that  celebrated  treaty 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y.  known  from  that  circumstance 
as  ''  La  Paix  aux  Dames.'^ 

Her  death  was  a  deep  grief  to  her  subjects^  who  adored  her,  and 
she  left  behind  her,  with  their  regrets,  the  reputation  of  exalted 
qualities,  and  a  mind  cultivated  to  the  utmost  extent  even  in  that 
age  of  enlightenment  and  taste,  when  La  Marguerite  des  Mar- 
guerites, the  sister  of  the  great  Francis,  shone  in  all  her  brilliancy. 

She  was  a  poetess  of  no  mean  rank,  according  to  the  estimation 
of  the  time,  and  though  disfigured  with  the  usual  conceits,  there 
are  pretty  thoughts  in  her  poems. 

In  the  "  Bibliotheque,  dite  de  Bourgogne,*'  exists  a  precious 
manuscript,  lately  given  to  the  world  by  the  erudite  Baron  de 
ReifiFenberg,  in  which  a  collection  of  her  compositions  may  be 
found.  A  few  of  these  may  render  the  reader  to  a  certain  degree 
more  intimate  with  the  feelings  of  Marguerite.  Some  of  her 
songs  are  even  playful,  although  the  predominant  thought  in  them 
is  one  of  sadness.     Here  is  one  of  which  the  refrain  is, 

C'EST  POUR  JAMAIS  I 

It  is  for  ever  my  regret. 

That  ceases  neither  night  nor  day. 
Nor  can  my  heart  its  care  forget. 

E'en  while  I  feel  its  pulse  decay ; 
I  live  but  to  lament  my  woes. 
And  I  shall  perish  ere  they  dose — 
It  is  for  ever ! 

Misfortune  is  a  well-known  foe 
That  haunts  me,  dwell  where'er  I  will. 

Attacks  me  wheresoe'er  I  go, 
And  in  the  end  is  sure  to  kilL-^ 
It  is  for  ever ! 

A  princess  who  was  the  friend  of  Erasmus  must  have  been 
endowed  with  a  mind  capable  of  appreciating  his  superiority  and 
of  partaking  his  opinions,  so  startling  to  the  enemies  of  Luther. 

The  doctors  of  Louvain  were  shocked  at  the  boldness  of  the 
writings  of  Erasmus,  chiefly  because  they  feared  the  necessity,  in 
case  of  old  received  notions  being  disturbed,  of  renewed  study  and 
exertion  on  their  part,  to  controvert  those  assertions,  the  truth  of 
which  were  becoming  too  evident.  Erasmus  was  well  aware  of 
their  motives,  and  ridicules  them  in  a  relation  he  makes  of  having 
consulted  an  astrologer  to  know  the  reason  of  their  opposition  to 
enlightenment  through  study.  He  declares  that  the  oracular 
reply  set  forth  that  the  cause  was  to  be  found  in  an  eclipse  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  sign  of  the  Bam,  whose  influence  is  exer- 
cised on  the  brain;  also  that  Mercury  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
approach  of  Satiu-n,  and  thus  the  doctors  of  Louvain,  who  were 
under  the  guidance  of  Mercury,  were  forced  to  this  obstinacy. 

Erasmus  appears  to  have  appreciated  the  virtues  of  Margue- 
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official  discourse  in  150-1,  on  the  occasion  of  the  journey  of  Urn- 
Archdnke  Philip  le  Beau  to  Spain,  which  be  dekveted  to  that 
prince  at  the  palace  at  Bruxelles. 

Molinet  and  Le  Maire  de  Beige  were  oontemporary  poets  witii 
the  princess,  and  to  her  several  of  their  poems  are  addressed^ 
One  of  the  best  known  of  the  latter  is  an  address  from  "  the  Green 
Lover/'  which  for  some  time  puzzled  the  world,  and  proved  to 
mean  a  certain  green  parrot,  a  peculiar  favourite  with  his  mistress, 
and  a  rare  bird  at  the  period.  Some  amusing  mistakes  have  arisen 
from  the  ambiguity  of  Le  Maire's  verses. 

Mai^uerite  seems  chiefly  to  have  confined  herself  to  short  poems, 
the  strain  of  which  is  not  nnlike  those  of  Christine  de  Pisan,  and 
breathe  of  soft  regrets  and  wailings  of  disappointed  love. 

LAS!  QUEL  REGRET! 

Ah  I  what  regret,  what  melancholy  dreams  I 
Alas  I  what  sighs,  what  sorrow,  aiid  what  gloom 

Are  his,  whose  faithful  mem  ry  gives  him  gleams 
Of  her  he  loved  and  lost  in  all  her  bloom ! 

There  may  be  who  in  others  find  re  lief. 

But  in  the  grave  alooe  can  end  liis  grie£ 

Ah  !  what  regret ! 

That  sofl  regard,  that  mild  and  blushing  face. 
That  blameless  mieo,  that  tender  toothing  tone. 

Had  she  not  these  ?     And  many  a  nameless  grace  ? 
Lost — past — is  all,  and  he  must  weep  alone. 
Ah  !  what  regret ! 

The  following  thought  is  one  repeated,  from  age  to  age,  by  poets 
in  all  languages : — 

JE  VOUS  OBLIERAY. 

I  will  foi^et  thee,  come  what  may— 
W9uld  I  could  boast  my  boodage  o'er ! 

But,  ah !  Uie  more  1  strive  and  pray, 
I  do  but  think  of  thee  the  more. 

In  the  playful  lines  which  follow  there  is  evidence  of  Mar- 
guerite'^s  modesty ;  whether  she  really  bad  no  claims  to  beauty  is 
not,  however,  proved  by  tliem. 

QUE  PUIS-JE  MAIS? 

What  can  I  do  ?     If  not  horn  fair 

•T  is  Nature's  fault,  and  not  my  own  : 
Be  hers  the  blame,  as  hers  the  care. 

To  make  us  white,  or  red,  or  brown. 
Since  she  it  was  who  made  my  face, 
I  had  no  hand  in  my  disgrace. 

What  can  I  do? 

Worthy  I  am — of  noble  race. 

My  breeding  still  in  courts  has  been ; 
They  say  my  form  is  full  of  grace, 

In  nothing  am  I  poor  or  mean. 

Wliatcan  I  do? 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Atter  the  scene  last  described,  Tom  mud  I  vent  to  play  at 
billiHrds,  instead  of  attending  to  the  anatomical  demonstration 
urith  the  other  students,  who  had  tnmed  the  dissectiag-rooni  into 
a  place  for  pleasant  recreation.  We  plajed  for  something  more 
than  an  hour,  and  then  Mr.  Oldham  and  seyeral  others,  released 
from  their  tiresome  morning  lecture,  joined  us  in  the  billiard-room. 

^  If  these  two  have  finished/^  said  Oldham  to  a  little  fellow,  ia 
dress  and  appearance  a  perfect  gentleman,  "  I  ^11  give  you  a  game 
of  fifty,  for  a  shilling,  and  the  tables.'^ 

"Agreed/*  replied  Mr.  Baring, — ''Play  as  usual,  I  suppose?— I 
give  you  five  points/* 

"Yes/*  said  Oldham. — *' Marker,  bring  two  cigars — best  Hrp 
vannahs**' 

'*  And  a  pot  of  half-and-half,  Marker,"  added  Mr.  Baring. 

The  marker  went  upon  his  errand,  and  the  game  commenced. 

I  never  saw  tempers  excited  so  much  as  at  billiards, — at  least, 
amongst  medical  students.  The  sweetest  temper  in  the  world 
appears  unable  to  bear  with  patience  two  or  three  unlucky  strokes, 
when  the  game  seems  in  doubt ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  contest, 
where  the  chances  have  been  nearly  equal,  the  loser  generally 
loses  his  good  humour  and  his  money  together. 

"  Confouud  such  luck  1*'  exclaimed  Oldham,  at  the  third  success- 
ful hazard  his  antagonist  made  in  succession  off  the  red  ball — 
"Who  ever  saw  such  luck?  I  cau't  do  anything  like  it, — the 
gamers  gone  before  I  can  play  once/' 

"No, — there's  a  chance  for  you,'' replied  Baring;  "you  may 
oount  six  off  those  balls  easily." 

"Six,  indeed!"  said  Mr.  Oldham,  with  indignation.  "You 
haTc  placed  them  safe  under  the  cushion.  Plow  can  I  get  at 
them  ? — six,  indeed  I  However/'  he  continued,  after  an  accidental 
cannon,  "  there 's  two — and  two 's  four — and  two 's  six,  and  there 's 
ninc^ — damme,  the  game's  not  lost  yet,  Mr.  Furgusson." 

"  Lost,  no/'  said  the  other  player,  "  you  will  win  it.  I  can't 
afford  to  give  yon  points,  but  you  are  such  a  screw,  you 
won't  play  without  the  odds  are  in  your  favour.  See,  there — I  've 
missed  that  hazard — ^you  would  not  have  missed.  I  tell  you.  Old- 
bam,  it  is  giving  you  the  money  and  the  game,  for  me  to  give  you 
points.  You  have  missed  everything,  and  pocketed  your  own  ball. 
— Marker,  score  three  for  me. — I  had  rather  vour  ball  had  not 
gone  into  the  pocket, — you  see,  I  have  only  one  ball  to  play  at, — 
the  half- butt. — Marker,  there,  three  more — score  that, — now  I've 
pocketed  both  balls — six.    I  shall  lav  my  ball  in  baulk." 

'Now,"  said  Oklham,  " what  have  I  left  on  those  balls?    Talk 
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of  not  giying  me  points !  you  can  afford  to  give  me  fifteen  instead 
of  five.     How  *8  the  game.  Marker  V* 

"  Fourteen — twenty-one/'  replied  the  person  addressed ;  "yoa 
are  seven  behind,  sir/^ 

**  I  suppose  I  can  count,'*  said  Oldham.  "  How  the  deuce  can  I 
win  this  game  7  Curse  the  cue,  there's  a  miss — ^no,  it  isn't — it  is 
a  cannon — two — you  ought  to  give  me  a  dozen  points  at  least,  out 
of  fifty.  By  Jove!  the  balls  will  go  into  the  pockets — ^five— 
Marker — another  cannon — two — I  've  missed  that.'' 

Mr.  Baring  took  the  cue  into  his  hand,  and  rubbed  its  extremity 
with  chalk,  while  the  marker  cried  out,  "  Twenty-one,  all." 

"I've  got  to  do  my  work  over  again,"  grumbled  Baring;  *'you 
are  beating  me  with  five  points,  and  grumbling  for  fifteen ;  the 
balls  are  both  safe  as  a  rock,  and  mine  is  poked  where  I  can't 
reach  it.  The  long  butt,  Marker.  There's  a  miss — I  shall  lose 
the  game ;  confound  such  things  as  butts  and  cues !  I  '11  never 
give  you  another  point,  Oldham." 

"Where's  the  chalk?"  asked  the  descendant  of  Sir  Firebrand, 
calculating  the  chances  on  the  balls.  "  There,  sir,  off  the  red — a 
beautiful  stroke — now  the  red 's  in  the  middle  pocket — three  and 
three 's  six — spot  the  ball — a  cannon — eight — ditto — ten.  Devil 
take  it !     Missed  that. — Have  you  marked  all  f  " 

'•Twenty-one — ^thirty-one,"  exclaimed  the  marker  in  reply, 
while  Baring's  eyes  flashed  with  triumph,  as  he  observed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  balls.  "  You  are  ten  ahead,  Oldham — ^look  here  at  the 
red  ball,  I  '11  score  three  off  it.  Mark  that — now  red's  coming  to 
the  same  place  again — three  more — again — three  more.  Isn't 
this  sweet  play  ? — three  more — where  are  you  now  ?  I  can't  do  it 
this  time,  so  I  '11  make  a  cannon,  and  there 's  another.  Bravo ! 
I  '11  lay  my  own  ball  safe." 

"  Thirty-one — thirty-seven,"  cried  the  marker,  to  the  annoyance 
of  Mr.  Oldham,  who  looked  as  though  he  could  kill  and  eat  his 
antagonist. 

"  I  say.  Sir  Firebrand,  don't  grow  too  hot ! "  said  Tom  Fumival. 
'^  By  hot  potatoes,  hot  pies,  hot  heads,  hot  suppers,  and  hot  beds ! 
you  must  cool  yourself  before  you  win  this  game." 

"I'll  bet  you  an  even  shilling  that  I  do,"  replied  Oldham,  "in 
spite  of  that  little  devil's  luck — for  play  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
He  has  the  luck  of  old  Nick  and  his  own  and  all." 

"  I  won*t  cheat  you  out  of  your  money,  Oldham. — The  game 's 
gone." 

"  You  shall  see  whether  the  game 's  gone  or  not.  He 's  only  six 
ahead  with  his  confounded  luck — there's  two — mind  you  count 
everything.  Marker — two  more,  and  now  three. — ^Who's  first  nowT 
Will  you  bet  now,  Furnival?  A  fine  stroke,  by  jingo!  Mr. 
Baring,  where  are  you  now  ? — I  shall  win  the  game  for  another 
shilhng." 

"  If  you  win  this  game,"  said  Mr.  Baring,  "  I  '11  never  play  with 

you  again,  if  I  do  may  I  be .    The  half-butt,  and  the  bridge, 

Marker — there's  two — call  out  the  game.  Thirty-three — forty- 
two,  is  it?  Thirty-five — forty-two;  thirty-seven— forty-two ;  forty 
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— forty-two ;  forty-two  all.  The  game 's  mine,  for  a  crown — forty- 
five — and  now  you  may  do  your  best  with  the  balls,  Mr.  Oldham." 

'• them,  and them  to  all  eternity ! "  exclaimed  Oldham ; 

*'  I  can't  touch  my  ball — I  shall  make  a  miss,  I  know — no,  there 's  a 
touch  and  that 's  all,  and  now  you  have  as  many  as  you  like  to 
take  on  the  balls — cursed  luck  1 — I  could  beat  you  like  fun,  if  you 
got  your  games  by  play;  but  there's  no  fighting  against  a  run  of 
kick  like  yours — ^there  you  are — forty-seven,  forty-nine,  I  shall 
not  have  another  chance — a  miss — hurrah !" 

The  balls-  were  left  in  a  beautiful  position,  and  Oldham  scored 
successively  a  cannon,  and  two  losing  hazards  off  the  white.  The 
balls  were  all  in  a  heap;  and  he  laughed  triumphantly  at  his 
antagonist  before  he  made  the  last  stroke. — It  was  done. 

"  A  foul  stroke,"  exclaimed  Baring  in  an  ecstacy,  at  the  almost 
imperceptible  error. 

"  It  was  not,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Oldham,  with  his  face  crimson  with 
passion. 

"  It  was,  sir,  I  '11  swear  it." 

*'  If  you  do,  you'll  swear  what  was  not  true !" 

"  That's  a  lie,  sir, — I'll  swear  that  likewise  I" 

"  You  little  contemptible  monkey — I  '11  punish  you,"  exclaimed 
Oldham,  seizing  his  little  antagonist  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and 
shaking  him  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  until  they  were  both 
exhausted,  and  almost  breathless. 

"Come,  sir,"  said  I;  "you  are  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of 
your  opponent.  He  is  no  match  for  you  in  size  and  strength — 
I  'U  not  stand  by  and  see  such  conduct." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Arden,'*  exclaimed  Baring,  grasping  my  hand, 
"  but  there  is  away  of  making  size  and  strength  equal.  Although 
I  am  little,  I  have  the  courage  of  a  man.  You  shall  hear  from  me, 
Mr.  Oldham — there 's  my  card.  Mr.  Arden,  will  you  oblige  me  by 
becoming  my  friend  on  this  occasion  ?  Good  morning,  gentlemen, 
— come  with  me,  Arden." 

We  quitted  the  room  together,  and  thus  I  got  mixed  up  in  a 
duel,  I  scarcely  knew  how ;  for  it  was  so  sudden  that  I  had  no 
time  to  think  about  it. 

"  Baring,"  said  I,  "I'll  thrash  that  fellow,  or  horsewhip  him  for 
you,  or  anything  in  that  way ;  but  I  will  not  allow  any  duelling 
to  take  place." 

"  It  must  take  place,  Arden,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Must  every  little 
man  allow  himself  to  be  beaten  and  insulted,  because  he  has  not 
strength  to  defy  his  opponent  ?  I  say  no,  Mr.  Arden — self-pro- 
tection  renders  firearms  necessary — with  them  size  and  strength 
make  no  difference,  and  a  dwarf  can  cope  with  a  giant.  He  shall 
either  apologise  or  fight." 

After  a  great  deal  of  useless  remonstrance  with  him,  I  went  to 
Oldham's  lodgings  with  the  message  I  was  entrusted  ta  carry. 
Oldham  looked  very  serious  about  the  affair,  in  spite  of  his  descent 
from  Sir  Firebrand,  who  was  killed  by  the  Saracens. 

"  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Furnival,"  said  he,  marching  up  and 
down  his  confined  sitting-room ;  "  It  shall  never  be  ssod  that  a 
descendant  of  Sir  Firebrand  Oldham  was  a  coward/^^^y^^^S'^ 
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I  isiniedifttely  proceeded  to  Fanuyal's  lodgings,  and  ibmid  Iiim 
triminiiig  his  movstaches  before  tke  chimi^y-glass.  He  was  not 
in  the  least  disturbed  at  mj  entrance. 

^*  So,  Tom/'  said  I,  "  it  seems  we  are  the  seconds  in  this  affidr. 
I'm  confoundedly  afraid  Barieg  will  not  be  satisfied  without 
fighting/' 

•'Don't  you  admire  the  new  twist  I  have  ^ven  to  my  mou- 
stache ?"  he  inquired,  without  the  slightest  notice  ef  my  obserra- 
tion — "  I  call  this  scrubbing-brush  pattern." 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  brought  a  challenge  from  Baring,  you  in- 
sensible brute/'  I  exclaimed. 

"  By  Hector  and  Achilles  1  then,  you  may  take  it  bsck  again— 
I  don't  intend  my  man  to  fight — he  has  no  stomach  for  it  upon 
equal  terms— he  would  be  as  great  a  fool  as  his  ancestor  if  he  had, 
— I  'm  coming  to  sup  with  you  this  evening,  and  I  shall  briog^ 
Oldham  with  me-^you  invite  Baring — we'll  fight  the  battle  on 
the  Atlantic — I  mean  the  pacific — system,  if  your  little  bantam 
will  conduct  himself  properly." 

^'  We  shall  have  them  fighting  across  the  table,  Tom,  if  they 
meet." 

''^rust  me ;  I  '11  settle  the  matter  so  that  they  shall  both  come 
off  honourably.  I  know  the  men — they  are  tickled  with  straws,  and 
would  rather  laugh  than  fight." 

It  was  with  some  difiiculty  that,  we  persuaded  cmr  principals  to 
consent  to  this  meeting.  Baring  was  abominably  obstinate.  He 
objected  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  as  altogether  informal,  and 
contrary  to  anything  he  had  ever  heard  of;  but  as  I  promised  to 
get  him  off  with  honour,  he  at  last  consented. 

The  party  in  the  evening  consisted  of  about  a  dozen,  including 
the  hostile  parties,  and  in  spite  of  the  angry  looks  interchanged 
between  the  two  principals,  we  all  sat  down  to  supper  without  a 
word  about  the  quarrel.  Tom  looked  as  grave  as  his  grandfather's 
ghost,  so  ridiculously  so,  that  his  manner  excited  more  merriment 
tiiaa  if  it  had  been,  as  usual,  the  gayest  in  the  company. 

The  supper  was  not  of  the  most  dainty  description,  but  there 
was  plenty  of  it.  Boiled  beef  and  carrots  was  all  it  consisted  o^ 
hut  the  party  there  assembled  rather  admired  good  drinking  than 
eating;  therefore  the  beef  was  not  treated  with  contempt  A 
punch- bowl  filled  with  spiced  ale,  and  ornamented  with  a  toast 
swimming  in  the  liquor,  stood  on  the  table  on  equality  with  the 
beef. 

Eight  or  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  that  party,  and  where 
are  those  thoughtless,  gay,  high-spirited  fellows  now  ?  Many  out 
of  the  few  are  dead,  and  the  rest  scattered  like  the  leaves  in 
autumn  I  The  draught  of  pleasure  they  imbibed  in  mirth  and 
merriment  has  only  rendered  their  existence  more  short  and  pre- 
carious. Some  of  them  have  their  bodies  enfeebled,  and  their  minds 
humbled  with  the  memory  of  the  past,  that  floats  over  them  with 
a  reproachful  glance  for  their  hot-headed  career;  and  they  feel  the 
punishment  they  have  inflicted  upon  tbemselves,  in  the  diminished 
strength  of  their  limbs,  and  their  susceptibility  to  sickness  and 
pain.     Others  conti»ue  in  their  unruly  habits,  th<;>Hghtless  for  the. 
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fitture.  Tbey  five  for  the  momefit  in  the  sunshine^  but,  like  the 
ephemeni^  they  icay  not  live  until  the  hour  of  sunset,  and  the 
^ntle  ray  of  the  approaching  evening  JODay  nerer  shine  upon 
them! 

When  we  call  to  mind  scenes  of  merriment  and  festivity,  and 
think  of  the  companions  of  our  f^asnres,  who  are  dead  or  dying, 
JOT  hurrying  themselves  to  that  "  bourn  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns^'  by  thoughtless  dissipation,  sadness  must  mingle  deeply 
with  our  recollections,  and  mar  the  pleasures  afforded  by  memory ; 
still  if  we  were  to  allow  melancholy  reflections  to  arise  on  every 
occasion,  life  would  cease  to  be  desirable,  and  we  shonld  all  be 
anxious  to  drink  of  that  water  that  consigns  the  soul  to  utter 
oblivion. 

^  Pass  the  bowl,'*  said  Fumival  to  Mr.  Bolder,  who  was  one  of 
the  party,  for,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  occurred  between  him  and 
myself,  he  still  kept  up  an  appearance  of  friendship* 

^'  Here 's  n  blessing  upon  each  of  us,'^  continued  Tom,  almost 
burying  his  head  in  the  vessel,  which  was  nearly  empty.  "  Arden, 
we  are  all  ready  for  the  punch  and  the  cigars  now.  This  ale's-all 
gone,  and  here 's  a  toast  out  of  the  common  way — will  any  gen- 
tleroan  eat  it  ?"  he  asked,  holding  the  well-browned  piece  of  bread 
in  his  fingers.  ^'  It  is  a  spicy  toAst,  although  no  one  can  drink  it — 
I'll  smoke  a  pipe,  Arden,  by  gas  pipes  and  Pandean  pipes,  and 
water  pipes,  and  wine  pipes,  and  bag  pipes,  and  pitch  pipes,  and 
tobacco  pipes!  what  a  deuced  lot  of  pipes  J  and  suppers  piping  hot.'' 

The  servant  entered  the  room  with  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  one  of 
the  landlady's  children  followed  with  another,  which  were  placed 
at  either  end  of  the  table.  Pipes,  tobacco,  and  cigars  were 
supphed  in  great  abundance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  smoke 
carled  over  the  table  into  the  form  of  a  heavy  cloud  which  ob- 
scured the  ceiling.  The  first  glass  of  the  quintuple  beverage 
iFas  drunk,  and  then  Tom  rose  from  his  chair,  and  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand  commanded  silence. 

'*  Gentlemen,''  he  began,  "  it  is  an  arduous  task  for  a  man  like 
me,  usually  a  spectator  instead  of  a  speaker — it  is  an  arduous 
task  for  a  man  like  me,  modest  in  thought  and  sparing  in  lan- 
guage— it  is  an  arduous  task  for  a  man  like  me,  to  address  an 
assembly  like  you — yes,  gentlemen,  I  say  like  you,  surpassing  me 
singly,  and  individually,  and  wholly,  and  altogether,  in  wit,  wisdom, 
learning,  sense,  and  intelligence — it  is  an  arduous  task — Pii  be 
hanged  if  it  isn't." 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  Tom  intended  this  to  be  laughed 
at  or  not,  but  when  he  came  to  this  pause  in  his  eloquent  harangue, 
one  universal  laugh  burst  from  all  present;  even  the  two  hostile 
gentlemen  forgot  their  quarrel,  and  joined  in  the  merriment.  Tom 
neither  frowned  nor  smiled,  but  with  the  most  imperturbable  gravity 
cleared  his  throat  and  proceeded  thus : — 

'  ^'I  take  upon  myself,  gentlemen,  this  arduous  and  dijGcult 
task,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  an  affair  of  honour,  in  what 
I  consider  a  fair  and  honourable  way,  without  having  recourse 
to   those  deadly,  murderous,   wounding,  and  killing,  and  de* 
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stroying,  and  dreadfully  destmctive  weaxK>ns,  firearms^  pistols 
loaded  with  slaughter^  and  murder^  and  leaden  bullets,  and 
gunpowder.  Nature  has  given  us  arms  and  hands  to  fight  with, 
and  to  defend  ourselves;  therefore,  I  say,  when  we  have  just 
provocation  we  have  a  right  to  use  them ;  but  as,  unfortunately, 
all  men  are  not  of  equal  size  and  strength,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
strong  to  protect  the  weak ;  and  I  will  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
man  amongst  you,  who  would  not  assist  another  unjustly  pro- 
voked or  assaulted.  For  this  purpose  I  call  upon  you  this  evening 
to  prevent  the  crime  of  bloodshed.  My  conduct  in  this  matter 
may  appear  unmanly  and  out  of  all  order;  but  I  flatter  myself  I  am 
an  independent  being,  master  of  my  own  actions  and  opinions, 
and  therefore  not  obliged  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  erery 
&shionable  fool,  or  coxcomb,  who,  in  the  most  friendly  manner  in 
the  world,  advises  his  friend  or  his  brother  to  fight  a  duel,  because 
he  has  received  some  trifling  insult  in  a  moment  of  passion,  which 
the  ofiending  party,  perhaps,  is  sorry  for,  but,  prompted  by  pride, 
refuses  to  confess  his  error,  or  to  apologise  to  the  offended  party. 

"The  subject  of  the  quarrel  in  question  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion. Mr.  Baring  positively  stated,  when  his  temper  was  much 
excited,  that  Mr.  Oldham  told  a  lie.  Perhaps  he  did — ^perhaps 
he  did  not.  Mr.  Oldham,  equally  excited,  shakes  or  assaults  Mr. 
Baring  in  an  ungentle  and  ungentlemanly  way;  and  now  Mr. 
Baring,  being  unable  to  inflict  personal  punishment  on  Mr.  Old- 
ham, requires  satisfaction.     Let  his  friend  state  what  is  required.'' 

"  Nothing  less  than,  as  my  friend  Fumival  would  express  it,  a 
full,  ample,  complete,  undeniable,  unequivocal,  never-to-be-con- 
tradicted, and  satisfactory  apology,''  I  replied. 

"  I  shall  not  make  any,"  said  Mr.  Oldham.  '^  A  descendant  of 
Sir  Firebrand  Oldham  make  an  apology !  Never,  sir  !  A  man 
with  the  best  blood  in  his  veins  in  England  I     Never !" 

"Then  on  the  part  of  my  principal  I  beg  you  to  consider 
yourself  horsewhipped,"  said  I. 

'^  A  descendant  of  Sir  Firebrand  consider  himself  horsewhipped ! 
Never,  sir— I  shall  not  consider  any  such  indignity.  I — I — why 
damme,  I  had  rather  be  horsewhipped  than  think  so.  You  are 
making  a  fool  of  me,  Mr.  Fumival."  • 

Tom  whispered  a  few  words  into  his  ear,  and  then  returned  to 
his  seat,  with  an  unusual  smile  on  his  countenance. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Oldham  cannot  consent  to  such 
humiliation,  without  punishing  the  proposer  of  such  a  painful  pro- 
position ;  therefore,  in  order  to  keep  peace  and  restore  harmony,  I 
am  allowed  to  say  that  he  is  wiUing  to  consider  himself  horse- 
whipped, if  Baring  will  consider  himself  shot." 

This  is  a  common  method  of  settling  an  affair  of  honour  now, 
but  it  was  quite  new  when  Tom  first  proposed  it;  and  if  laughter 
could  have  any  avail  in  calming  tempestuous  spirits,  it  certainly 
had  full  operation  there ;  and  the  result  was  very  satisfactory,  for 
the  two  intended  combatants  laughed  with  the  rest,  and  shoc^ 
hands  across  the  table,  consigning  for  ever  the  unfortunate  subject 
of  their  quarrel  to  oblivion* 
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PARMA  AND  MONACO. 

Most  people  recollect  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Panna  in 
London.  They  spent  the  winter  of  1848  and  the  season  of  1849 
in  its  circles,  where  he  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  His  gaiety 
was,  however,  not  that  of  the  man  of  fashion,  of  wit,  or  of  educa- 
tion, but  of  a  great  lubberly  boy  broken  prematurely  loose  from 
school,  and  from  a  very  vulgar  school.  The  rudeness,  bad  breed- 
ing, and  dulness  of  the  Prince  were  in  a  great  measure  contrasted 
with  the  gentle  and  lady-like  bearing  of  the  Princess,  a  daughter, 
every  one  knows,  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Berry,  and  sister  of 
the  present  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  The  Princess,  now  Regent  of 
Parma  in  the  name  of  her  son,  Robert,  born  in  1849,  exemplifies 
that  rule,  which  so  often  held  good  in  the  Bourbon  family,  of  the 
women  having  better  head-pieces,  higher  qualities,  and  courage 
than  the  men.  Neither  was  she  wanting  in  cheerfulness,  which, 
whenever  exuberant,  she  would  excuse  with  the  remark,  Mon  mart 
est  gamin,  Ufaut  bien  queje  gamine. 

Poor  Parma,  famous  for  its  cheese  and  its  Corregios,  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  most  ill-used  of  cities  and  of  districts.  For 
centuries  these  have  been  a  kind  of  make- weight,  indispensable  in 
accomplishing  a  balance  between  contending  or  negotiating  par- 
ties whenever  a  war  was  to  be  concluded  or  begun,  whenever  an 
alliance  was  to  be  made  or  broken.  Containing  merely  its  two 
cities — the  one  a  palace,  the  other  a  citadel — it  was  a  convenient 
and  decorous  spot  for  the  last  of  a  dying  dynasty  to  conclude  the 
term  of  existence  in  it ;  or  it  was  a  fair  provision  for  a  younger 
son,  or  a  reward  for  an  ambitious  and  talented  prince;  so  that  to 
enumerate  the  number  of  rulers  and  sovereigns  to  whom  Parma 
and  Piacenza  belonged,  woiild  be  to  rake  up  the  odds  and  ends  of 
a  score  of  extinct  houses  and  families. 

T^e  old  princely  families  of  Italy  have,  however,  one  by  one, 
been  absorbed  by  the  never-dying  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Lor- 
raine. The  Gonzagas,  the  Estes,  the  Viscontis,  even  the  Medici, 
have  disappeared;  and  singular  to  say,  of  the  many  families 
which  became  princely  through  the  ambition  and  exertions  of  a 
Pope,  not  one  has  survived.  The  only  remarkable  instance  of  a 
princely  Italian  family  surviving,  though  not  connected  with  an 
imperial  or  a  royal  court,  is  that  of  the  Grimaldis,  Princes  of  Mo- 
naco. They  are  a  Genoese  family,  of  which  the  chief  contrived  to 
possess  himself  of  a  little  principality  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alps, 
as  they  sink  to  the  Mediterranean.  Monaco  is  about  twenty  miles 
from  Nice,  within  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  It  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  world,  commanding  the  finest 
views,  and  growing  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  olive  and 
the  orange.  Its  being  an  independent  principality,  though  sorely 
onerous  to  it  at   present,  was    once    of  very  substantial  use^^ 
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proved  by  the  existence  at  Mentone  in  the  little  Duchy,  of  a  large 
and  respectable  colony  of  Protestants,  which,  but  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  princely  territory,  might  have  been  rooted  out.  Now, 
however.  Piedmont  is  liberal ;  and  although  Roman  Catholic,  its 
government,  and  even  the  spirit  of  its  Parliament  and  people,  are 
strongly  opposed  to  intolerance  in  religion.  Mentone,  after  the 
death  of  the  present  Duke  of  Monaco,  lapses  to  Piedmont.  The 
reigning  Duke  takes  this  exodus  of  his  house  with  considerable 
philosophy.  He  spends  his  winters  on  the  Italian  Boulevard  of 
Paris,  and  his  summers  in  the  groves  of  Monaco ;  he  is  a  perfect 
Sybarite,  and  exercises  no  privilege  of  sovereignty,  save  that  of 
coining  and  of  making  money.  He  over-inundated  France  and 
Frenrih  Italy  with  a  valueless  sort  of  a  penny,  which  went  by  the 
name  of  a  Monaco,  which  has  been  cried  down,  but  which  the 
traveller  finds  very  difficult  to  avoid  taking,  whenever  change  ia 
administered.  His  mint  and  his  customs  form  the  great  preroga- 
tive of  the  Duke  of  Monaco.  He  charges  so  much  upon  every 
article  of  export  and  import,  and  his  subjects  are  so  determined 
upon  not  paying  these  dues,  that  there  is  an  everlasting  feud 
between  his  officers  and  the  people,  which,  however  leading  to  no 
loss  of  life,  is  a  continual  source  of  quarrel  and  extortion.  As 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  by  which  Monaco  is  surrounded,  is  now 
free-trading^  tolerant,  and  constitutional,  of  course  the  inhabitants 
of  that  principality  long  for  the  day  of  their  being  united  to 
Piedmont.  But  some  hallucination  got  possession  of  the  mind 
of  the  Duke^s  son,  that  the  people  were  more  attached  to  the 
family  of  the  old  rulers  than  to  their  own  emancipation.  The 
Duke  of  Valentenois  therefore  appeared  amongst  them  one  fine 
morning  of  April,  and  besought  them  to  support  him  in  war  and 
resistance  to  the  Court  of  Turin.  In  fact,  he  tried  to  get 
up  an  emeute  after  the  manner  of  Brunswick :  the  young  Duke 
failed  utterly,  however.  None  of  his  subjects  even  said  so  much 
as  God  bless  him.  And  some,  taking  him  to  be  indubitably 
insane,  seized  and  deposited  the  heir  of  the  ducal  throne  in 
prison. 

The  worthy  Parmesans  would  have  treated  their  Duke  almost  at 
any  time  in  the  same  way,  if  they  had  not  been  in  fear  of  the 
Austrians.  But,  unluckily  for  them,  the  Principalities  of  Parma 
and  of  Modena  were  of  the  great  reigning  families  of  Austria  and 
France.  The  one  a  Hapsburg,  the  other  a  Bourbon,  both 
deemed  themselves  licensed  to  misrule.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  from  1816  to  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa,  the  Duchy 
of  which  she  was  given  life-possession,  was  ruled  by  her,  or  rather 
by  her  husband,  with  a  decorous  degree  of  sagacity  and  modera- 
tion. It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  she  obtained  the  grant 
And,  indeed,  had  Napoleon  remained  quiet  at  Elba,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  his  Empress  would  have  been  allowed  to  possess 
an  Italian  Duchy.  The  great  anxiety  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
was  to  prevent  all  communication  between  them;  and  when 
an  imperial  agent  brought  a  letter  from  Napoleon  to  Vienna  for 
Maria  Louisa,  the  Emperor  Francis  put  it  in  his  ppckeL^,  Count 
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Neipberg  was  placed  about  her^  as  a  most  discreet  chamberlain  and 
an  able  business  man^  as  well  as  one  with  so  few  personal  attrac- 
tions^ that  anything  like  female  tenderness  towards  him  was 
reckoned  out  of  the  question.  But  propinquity  does  a  great  deal 
in  these  matters^  and  Count  Neipberg,  though  but  one-eyed. 
Laving,  by  his  tact  and  zeal,  won  Parma  for  Maria  Louisa,  she 
rewarded  him  with  her  hand.  She  was  always  delighted  to  receive 
the  French,  and  appeared  to  ask  pardon  for  having  been  so  weak 
as  to  repudiate  the  name  and  memory  of  the  Emperor.  In  her 
sad  fate,  however,  she  looked  for  consolation,  rather  than  con- 
sulted her  historic  dignity. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  gave  Lucca  to  the 
representative  of  that  younger  branch  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons, 
who  had  coquetted  with  Napoleon,  and  had  been  favoured  bj 
him.  Lucca  is  a  very  small  principality,  with  little  save  what  can 
be  squeezed  from  out  its  baths  and  olives.  Still  the  Duke  ma- 
naged to  amass  money,  and,  indeed,  he  thought  of  nothing  else, 
until  the  decease  of  Maria  Louisa  opened  to  him  the  succession 
of  Parma.  He  was  in  delight.  Parma  produced  from  250  to 
800,000  pounds  sterling  a  year.  Out  of  this  he  might  pay  a  regi- 
ment and  a  few  chamberlains,  and  hoard  the  rest.  His  econo- 
mical views  were  interrupted  by  revolution,  with  which  he  had 
not  the  sagacity  to  make  any  compromise,  nor  the  power  to 
make  any  resistance.     He  fled. 

The  great  policy,  by  which  such  small  houses  as  that  of  Lucca 
supported  themselves,  was  by  intermarriage.  The  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena  obtained  an  Arch-duchess.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  believing 
in  royalist  restoration,  thought  it  a  good  speculation  to  obtain  for 
his  son  the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri.  Her  brother  is, 
however,  not  yet  King  of  France,  nor  to  all  appearance  likely  to  be 
so.  However,  the  Prince  found  money  to  spend  a  season  gaily  in 
London,  and  a  summer  quietly  at  a  little  villa  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kingston.  From  hence  he  was  summoned  in  1849.  The 
fashion  had  been  set  by  Austria  to  dethrone  their  elder  princes, 
who  had  not  proved  able  to  cope  with  revolution,  and  to  try  what 
their  sons  could  do  to  maintain  themselves.  The  present  Em- 
peror of  Austria  ascended  the  throne,  though  but  a  boy,  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  England-  and  Palmerston-detesting  Schwar- 
zenberg.  The  Duke  of  Parma  was  advised  in  the  same  manner 
to  resign,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Parma  returned  to  their 
capital  to  rule  it. 

Politics  for  the  Duke  and  the  Prince  consisted  in  having  a  little 
money  to  spend.  But  unfortunately  the  revenue  of  the  Duchy 
in  these  bad  times  did  not  exceed  250,000/.  a  year.  An  Austrian 
army  occupying  the  duchy,  and  garrisoning  Piacenza,  was  to  be 
paid.  The  old  Duke,  also,  was  to  have  a  handsome  retiring 
allowance.  To  do  all  this  on  250,000  pounds  a  year  was  impos- 
sible :  the  courtiers  and  ministers  of  Parma  declared,  they  could 
no  more  than  pay  and  feed  themselves.  The  Prince  was  wrath. 
He  declared  that  the  duties  of  government  being  small,  could 
not  be  too  cheaply  done.     He  therefore  dissolved  this  council  q| 
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state^  turned  the  ministers  out  of  office^  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
boards  and  public  officers^  and  taking  a  domestic,  whom  he  had 
brought  from  England  as  a  jockey,  and  who  had  been  advanced 
to  be  coachman  and  groom,  he  made  of  him  a  baron  and  a  prime 
minister.  We  have  heard  that  Baron  Ward  made  as  good  a 
prime  minister  as  any  that  had  ever  held  power  there  since  the 
days  of  Neipberg.  He  knew  accounts,  he  discouraged  pecu- 
lation, and  managed  the  princely  household  with  an  economy  more 
advantageous  than  dignified. 

This  Necker  de  basse  cour  did  not,  however,  please  the  Par- 
mesans. Court  and  people  were  against  him.  He  thought 
education  an  idle  expense,  and  he  very  naturally  considered  a 
horsewhipping,  administered  to  a  turbulent  fellow,  a  very  legiti* 
mate  employment  of  the  police.  All  the  economy  in  the  world, 
however,  was  unable  to  balance  the  ducal  accounts.  But  the 
Parmesans  were  rich,  and  the  Prince  and  his  minister  proposed 
a  forced  loan.  The  rich  talked  of  nothing  less  than  another 
insurrection,  which,  however,  they  deferred  till  Austria  could  be 
brought  to  permit  it.  And,  in  the  meantime,  the  Prince  thought 
he  would  make  himself  amends  for  the  disfavour  of  the  great  and 
the  rich  by  living  "hail-fellow'^  with  the  poor.  He  therefore 
frequented  the  taverns  and  wine-houses  of  the  towns.  He  had 
previously  made  an  escapade  with  an  actress,  and  had  gone  with 
her  incognito  no  one  knew  whither.  Parma  was  without  its 
sovereign  for  a  time,  but  Baron  Ward  was  there,  vigilant  enough, 
and  not  to  be  trifled  with.  At  length,  whilst  ordering  a  pint  of 
the  ducal  wine  in  a  common  drinking  house,  the  Duke  thcmght  fit  to 
upbraid  a  soldier,  who  was  drinking  also,  with  want  of  respect  to 
his  person.  The  man  replied :  the  Prince  got  in  a  rage.  The 
other,  who  knew  his  vindictive  character,  thought  of  the  stripes  and 
incarceration  that  awaited  him ;  and,  to  avoid  them,  plunged  his 
short  sword  into  the  stomach  of  the  degenerate  Bourbon. 

Such  was  Parma  and  its  Prince  in  1854. 
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ADVENTURES  OP  BENJAMIN  BOBBIN  THE  BAGMAN. 

BY    CRAWPORD   WILSON. 

CHAPTER  I. 
COMMENCES  AT    **  EC73TON   SQUARE  ;  "   AND    INTRODUCES    A    **  MILESIAN." 

The  life  of  a  traveller  is,  perhaps^  one  of  the  most  varied  and 
extraordinary  to  which  our  flesh  is  heir.  By  the  term  "  traveller'' 
I  do  not  mean  the  tourist, — the  man  who  flies  from  country  to 
country,  either  in  the  search  of  pleasures,  or  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pediency;  who,  sick  of  the  monotony -of  his  home,  seeks  change 
in  foreign  climates,  ever  dragging  with  him  a  lengthening  chain 
of  ennui.  Nor  yet  by  ''  traveller,'^  do  I  allude  to  the  enterprising 
gentleman,  who  passes  "  through  antres  vast  and  deserts  wild,*' 
o'er  '^  rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven ;" 
who  has  braved  "moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,''  and  can 
tell  strange  tales  of  "  the  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  beads  do 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders.**'  By  no  means  would  I  meddle 
with  any  individual  of  that  extensive  class;  they  are  generally 
their  own  chroniclers,  and  manage  betimes  to  tell  their  own 
stories.  The  life  I  allude  to  is  by  far  a  more  homely  one, — more 
of  the  rotatory  description, — where  the  same  places  are  revisited, 
— the  same  scenes  repassed^ — the  same  faces — some  of  them  old 
familiar  faces — met  with  again  and  again ;  in  which  the  same  tales 
are  repeated,  seldom  varying,  yet  ever  new — often  laughable  and 
sometimes  true ;  where  the  greatest  charm  of  our  existence  rules 
paramount  in  the  simple  desire  to  please;  where  a  fraternal  dispo- 
sition to  be  mutually  agreeable  animates  every  breast,  when  the 
turmoil  of  the  day  has  given  place  to  the  cigar  and  slippers  of 
evening ;  and  the  tale,  the  song,  or  the  mirth-moving  jest,  flow  as 
freely  as  the  sparkling  nectar  which  smiles  responsive  on  the  board. 

Few  men  have  the  privileges  of  seeing  life  as  it  is,  in  its  multi- 
plicity of  changes,  in  its  varied  lights  and  shadows,  in  its  strange 
anomalous  phases,  more  distinctly  than  the  *'  Commercial  Tra- 
veller." Although  cast  by  circumstances  amongst  a  particular  class, 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  he  mingles  with  none  other;  his 
peculiar  calling  compels  him  to  be  a  keen  observer  of  men  and 
their  manners ;  trines,  that  to  some  would  seem  light  as  air, 
appear  to  him  big  with  consequence ;  hence  he  listens  attentively 
to  trivial  communications,  which  another  would  cast  unreservedly 
to  the  winds.  As  a  class,  they  are  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  indus- 
trious;  indefatigable  in  their  labours,  persevering  in  their  habits, 
and  generous  in  their  natures.  Although,  in  a  body  so  large,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  found  some  strange  antagonistic  spirits,  some 
rude  unpolished  diamonds  of  greater  or  less  worth ;  yet,  take 
them  in  the  aggregate,  view  them  with  an  unprejudiced  eye, 
judge  them  by  an  unbiassed  standard^  weigh  them  in  unerring 
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balances,  and  they  will  be  found  educated,  urbane,  and  honour- 
able ;  ornaments  to  the  various  branches  thej  represent,  and — as 
a  fraternity — a  credit  to  Manufacturing  England. 

I  commenced  my  first  journey  as  a  commercial  traveller  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two;  my 
readers  are  of  course  aware  that,  long  before  that  time,  the  dis- 
membered joints  of  the  old  stage-coaches  had  rested  in  oblivion, 
frighted  from  their  positions,  by  those  panting  annihilators  of  time 
and  space,  whose  startling  screams  reverberate  shrilly  over  hill 
and  dale,  by  meadow  and  streamlet,  at  insignificant  stations,  and 
within  Pandemonean  tunnels,  as  they  drag  their  sinuous  and 
snake-like  bodies  with  fearful  rapidity  along  the  groaning  rails, 
cheating  nature  of  half  her  perquisites,  in  the  admiration  of  her 
children ;  and  her  children  of  their  lives  or  limbs  when  they  topple 
over  an  embankment. 

Well,  I  commenced  my  first  journey,  with  steam  for  the  motive 
power,  at  Euston  Square.  The  railway  porters  placed  my  luggage 
in  the  van,  and  my  body  in  a  second-class  carriage  to  which  was 
attached  a  board,  with  ''  Liverpool^'  painted  on  it,  in  yellow  letters. 
The  morning  was  bright  but  cold;  and  the  san  seemed  to  be 
dragging  himself,  with  a  very  bad  grace,  from  his  couch  over  the 
eastern  hills,  for  his  rays  as  yet  were  only  felt  by  the  sparrows 
that  conversed  among  the  dingy  chimneys.  What  an  uproar 
reigned  around :  people  in  mazy  mufilings  and  strange  caps  running 
to  and  fro;  hand-trucks,  with  enormous  boxes  and  packages  in 
their  embraces,  and  porters  in  their  wakes,  rolling  swiftly  to  the 
front,  to  the  endamagement  of  dowagers'  travelling  gowns,  and 
quiescent  corns,  that  lay  prostrated  before  their  iron  wheels,  like 
fanatics  in  front  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut  I  What  exclama- 
tions 1— -what  calls !— what  farewells ! 

"Porter,  take  care  of  that  trunk— donH  place  anything——" 
•"  Let  me  kiss  the  sweetest  pretty  again." 
"  Is  that  horse  all  right  in  the  van  V 
"  Times !  Daily  News  I  Morning  Herald  I  Evening  Sun  !" 
"  Give  me  the  Times,  here — confound  the  fellow, it's  yesterday's." 
*'  To-day's  ain't  printed  yet,  sir — here 's  the  Sun  of  last  night." 
*'  Here,  ma^am,  in  with  you — the  train 's  just  going  to  start." 
"This  carriage  is  full,  she  can't  come  in  here — there's  no 
room." 

"  Oh,  lor,  what  will  I  do  ?  what  will  become  of  me  ?" 
'  Hfiilo,  ma'am,  you've  spilt  something — it  smells  like- 


"  Oh,  my  bottle  is  broken ;  he  did  it  shutting  the  door." 

"  Was  it  water,  ma'am  ?" 

'*  No,  curds  and  sweet  whey  for  the  child." 

"  I  'm  glad  you  told  me,  for  it  smells  verv  like  brandy  unmixed.'^ 

"Ring  the  bell." 

Scream  goes  the  engine — slowly  we  move  along  through  inter* 
minable  rows  of  carriages  and  trucks,  which  seem  up  very  early, 
like  ourselves,  and  not  a  whit  more  wide  awake.  What  is  that 
directly  in  front  of  us,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  rails  ?  a  policeman, 
or  some  carnivorous  railway  official  making  a  finger-post  of  his 
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body,  with  his  arms  extended,  as  if  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  hissing  leviathan;  and  stop  it  does,  apparently  awed  by 
the  figure  in  the  blue  coat  and  metal  buttons.  Another  scream, 
pant — pant — pant — from  the  engine,  and  gently  we  move  again, 
past  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  windows  with  the  white  blinds 
drawn ;  beside  chimneys,  that,  like  drunken  topers,  have  fallen 
asleep,  and  forgotten  to  puff  their  smoke ;  over  rails,  that,  inter- 
secting our  own  at  right  and  wrong  angles,  prove  antagonistic  to 
easy  sittings ;  then  swifter  and  swifter  we  move ;  a  dense  fog  in 
the  distance,  shutting  out  the  modem  Babylon  from  the  un- 
smirched  face  of  heaven ;  and  we  seem  as  though  we  had  passed 
from  beneath  the  outstretched  wings  of  the  angel  of  destruction, 
into  the  genial  embraces  of  fragrant  zephyrs,  and  the  rays  of  God's 
smiling  sun. 

How  lovely  the  country  appeared,  as  the  sun's  bright  rays  dis- 
pelled by  their  influence  the  rising  exhalations,  which  ascended, 
like  steaming  incense,  offered  upon  the  altar  of  earth  to  the 
sacred  majesty  of  Heaven.  Swiftly  we  passed  by  fields,  newly 
garbed  in  the  green  mantle  of  spring,  upon  which  mother  nature 
had  already  commenced  to  work  her  fragrant  embroideries  of 
primroses  and  daisies.  Loudly  sang  the  lark  her  joyous  hallelujahs 
as  she  arose  on  trembling  wings  towards  the  sparkling  pavilions  of 
the  sun.  Sweet  was  the  breath  of  early  day,  wafl^ed  through  the 
opened  window  upon  my  face,  and  my  heart  became  elated  as  I  con- 
templated the  excellence  of  the  world  I  beheld.  New  life  seemed  to 
have  sprung  up  within  me ;  earth,  like  another  Lazarus,  had  cast 
off  its  smouldering,  wintry  shroud,  and  burst  into  untarnished 
being.  All  things  seemed  congenial;  the  very  herds,  that  had 
owned  no  canopy  save  that  of  the  sky,  no  bed  but  the  green- 
sward, no  shelter  except  the  hedge,  looked  up  ere  their  morning 
meal,  as  though  in  silent  devotion.  Eagerly  I  inhaled  the  per- 
fumed breath  of  nature ;  thankfully  I  feasted  mine  eyes  upon  the 
pregnant  landscape,  when  a  deep  gruff  voice,  that  seemed  to  burst 
through  a  coarse  grey  overcoat,  spotted  muffler,  and  rabbit-skin 
cap,  called  out, — 

"We're  cold  enough    already — shut    up    that   window,   and 

be ."    Something  else  was  muttered,  but  whether  a  blessing 

or  a  malediction  my  ears  were  not  sufficiently  clever  to  catch; 
however,  as  it  had  buried  itself  in  the  folds  of  the  said  muffler,  I 
did  not  seek  to  recall  it  to  life. 

I  closed  the  window ;  what  else  could  I  do?  and,  turning  my 
back  upon  the  prospect,  gazed  at  the  heap  of  woollens,  &c.,  from 
which  the  late  dictatorial  speech  had  issued.  What  a  strange 
substance  it  appeared  !  neither  like  anything  in  the  heavens  above 
or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth.  Silently  I 
looked  upon  what  I  considered  must  be  a  phenomenon,  until  I 
perceived  a  pair  of  bright  grey  eyes,  peering  on  me  from  the  small 
interstice  that  separated  the  muffler  from  the  rabbit-skin  cap. 
Blushing  at  having  been  detected  in  my  illegal  scrutiny,  I  betook 
myself  in  self-defence  to  the  study  of  my  Bradshaw.  All,  as  yet, 
was  silence  around  me,  excepting  the  monotonous  growl  of  th^ 
wheels,  as  they  rolled  along  their  iron  limits :  patiently  I  conned 
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that  book  of  traveller'a  books,  yet  vainly,  for,  alas !  the  story  was 
disjointed,  and  my  mind  was  unable  to  gather  up  the  clue.  I  stole 
many  furtive  glances  at  the  animal  of  the  unknown  spedes,  in  the 
idle  hope  that  his,  her,  or  its  eyes  might  soon  become  hermetieally 
sealed,  in  which  case  I  should  again,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, become  a  pensioner  upon  the  bounty  of  the  window.  Bat 
no  1 — surreptitiously  they  still  gazed  upon  me,  and  the  dazzling 
sunshine  seemed  to  have  entered  into  an  unholy  league  with 
them,  for  instead  of  eclipsing  their  brightness  it  only  added  to 
their  lustre.  I  cast  Bradshaw  from  me  in  despair — it  was  too 
intricate  for  me ;  in  searching  after  my  own  route,  which  termi- 
nated at  Liverpool,  taking  London,  of  course,  as  the  given  point 
from  which,  as  I  had  started  per  rail,  I  ought  to  start  per  Brad- 
shaw, I  found  myself  either  upon  the  high  way  to  Brighton,  of 
half-way  between  Carlisle  and  Glasgow.  What  was  to  be  done? 
I  should  have  tried  to  sleep,  but  that  "  tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer ''  had  ordained  that  a  vigil  must  be  mine.  I  closed  my 
eyes,  yet  felt  there  were  two  open  ones  glaring  at  me,  two  wide 
awake  ones,  two  that  had  scared  from  mine  "  that  death  of  each 
day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath — chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast." 
Again  I  opened  them  and  looked — a  perfect  transformation  had 
taken  place — the  animal  had  cast  its  skin,  and  sat  erect  before 
me— a  Grod-made  man, — an  honest,  jolly-looking  one.  What  a 
face !  but  it  was  not  in  its  right  place  there;  behind  a  glass  of  old 
port,  it  must  have  looked  perfection.  And  that  smile  too ! 
imagine  it  playing  around  the  lips  that  had  just  challenged  you  to 
pledge  them  in  a  bumper.  I  was  thunderstruck  at  the  singular 
metamorphosis,  and  the  gentleman  evidently  understood  my  feel- 
ings, for  he  jocosely  remarked  in  a  rich  mellow  tone, 

"A  fine  morning,  sir,  after  the  rain." 

I  was  quite  taken  aback  at  his  abrupt  address,  so  stammered 
forth,  in  a  most  deplorable  manner, — 

"  Very  fine,  sir,  very  fine." 

I  never  wasted  a  thought  upon  the  answer  I  made  him,  it  came 
as  a  matter  of  course :  good  breeding  demanded  that  I  should  say 
something;  yet,  kind,  sympathetic  reader,  feel  for  me,  when  i 
tell  you  that  the  creature  burst  into  aloud  merry  laugh,  and  said, 

"  How  long  is  it,  then,  since  we  had  any  rain  ?" 

This  was  a  perfect  poser,  for  the  weather  had  been  remarkably 
dry  for  days  past.     I  moved  uneasily  in  my  seat. 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind,"  he  said,  "  it 's  only  my  way.  You 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  prospect.'* 

'^  You  judge  correctly,"  I  answered,  somewhat  bitterly ;  *'  but 
my  pleasure  was  short-lived,  you  debarred  me  from  that  enjoy- 
ment." 

*'  I  'm  sorry  for  it,  upon  my  soul  and  body,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
did  it  with  the  best  intentions,  and  solely  for  your  own  good." 

"  My  good,"  I  said,  rather  sarcastically,  "  then  I  'm  sorry  that 
your  philanthropy  took  the  trouble  of  making  me  its  debtor." 

"  Upon  my  life,  it  is  a  fact,  I  assure  you,"  continued  my  con- 
versable friend,—"  and  I  '11  tell  you  why!"  C^r^r^n]f> 

"  I  confess  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen  to  you.^^'"'  by  ^OOgie 
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'  '^  Then  this  was  my  reason :    gout  comes  from  good  living ; , 
sciatica  from  other  causes ;  but  lumbago^  cold,  rheumatism,  and 
a  host  of  such  enemies  to  men's  constitutions^  from  open  windows 
in  second-class  railway  carriages/' 

I  could  not  refrain  from  smiling,  as  he  proceeded  to  say,— 

"I'm  used  to  travelling,  and  from  experience  I  find  it  much 
more  wholesome  to  inhale  the  decomposed  oxygen  generated  in  a 
close  box  like  this,  than  to  sit  before  an  open  window,  and  revel 
in  the  invigorating  breezes  of  a  sharp  spring  morning." 

*' Indeed!"  said  I,  laconically. 

"  I  give  you  my  honour  it's  a  fact,  sir." 

His  style  and  pronunciation  at  once  gave  me  an  idea  of  his 
country, — so  I  ventured  to  say  after  a  pause^  "  I  presume,  sir, 
yoa  are  not  an  Englishman." 

"  I  am  not,  sir ;  I  'm  a  foreigner." 

"  A  foreigner ! " 

'^  Yes,  a  Milesian,  and  so  were  my  ancestors,  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  are  you  an  Irishman  ?^ 

"  I  have  not  that  honour  to  boast  of,"  I  said  laughingly. 

*'Then  I  pity  you,  sir;  but  there  must  be  some  mistake:"  he 
looked  fixedly  at  me,  '*  are  you  sure  your  mother  was  English  ?" 

"  Perfectly  assured  of  it,"  I  answered. 

''  And  your  father  ?  ah,  there  it  is — he  must  have  come  from  the 
land  of  the  shamrock." 

*'  Not  he — ^he  came  from  Devonshire." 

''Of  course,  of  course— so  you  think — ^but  let  me  tell  you, 
young  gentleman,  that  you  're  half  Irish." 

"Why  do  you  think  that?"  I  asked. 

''  From  your  looks.  You're  too  honest-looking  to  be — no  matter 
— no  matter;  give  me  your  hand,  sir;  I  honour  you — but  never 
say  again  that  you  are  lutogether  Saxon." 

"  I  can  say  nothing  else,"  said  I,  as  he  shook  my  hand,  a  pecu- 
liar twinkle  of  his  droll  eye  compelling  me  perforce  to  smile. 

"  Well,  say  what  you  please,  my  opinion  cannot  change :  how 
devilishly  close  this  place  is !  If  that  amiable-looking  elderly  lady 
beside  you  has  no  objection,  I'll  change  places  with  her,  and 
we  '11  have  the  window  opened." 

''But  such  a  course  would  lead  to  rheums,  colds,"  I  said, 
maliciously. 

"  Only  upon  particular  occasions,  my  respected  friend.  Good 
company  is  the  best  preventive." 

He  looked  at  the  old  woman  beside  me :  she  was  fast  asleep. 
"This  will  never  do,"  said  he;  "how  can  we  awaken  her?" 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,'^  I  answered. 

"  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  send  your  elbow  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  towards  that  part  of  her  body  where  the  short  ribs 
tue  supposed  to  lie  ?  "  he  asked,  with  gravity. 

"  Most  decidedly,  I  should  have  every  objection,"  I  replied, 
somewhat  astonished  at  the  systematic  manner  in  which  he  wished 
the  business  done. 

"  I  'm  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so ;  human  nat|^^^i^^a  compli-  ^ 
VOL.  XXXV  '^  '^  8  a 
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cated  study^  yet  I  delight  in  it.  I  merely  asked  the  question  to 
hear  what  answer  you  would  make ;  always  respect  age— and  the 
sex  especially — oh  I  the  lady  is  awake  !  If  it  would  afford  yoa 
any  pleasure^  madam,  to  sit  in  a  comer  and  heside  a  window,  my 
seat  is  at  your  service/* 

"  Thank  you,  sir;  I  *m  very  comfortahle  as  I  am/* 

'^  Delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,  madam ;  bless  my  soul,  what  a 
fine  little permit  me  to  ask  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a " 

"A  boy,  sir;  sit  up,  Jamsy,  dear/' 

*'  And  how  are  you,  Jamsy  ?  what  a  beautiful  pair  of  eyes  he 
has!  here's  an  orange  for  you,  my  brave  lad.  How  old  is  he, 
madam  ? — four  years?** 

''  Bless  you,  no,  sir,  he  *s  only  one  year  and  three-quarters.'* 

"You  don*t  say  so;  well,  that  is  surprising;  an  epitome  of  a 
giant,  as  I  live.    Is  he  your  youngest,  madam  ?** 

"  Oh,  he  *s  not  mine,  sir — he  *s  my  daughter's/* 

''  Dear  me,  how  strange !  and  can  it  be  possible  that  you  are  a 
grandmother  ?** 

"  Indeed  and  I  am,  sir,  to  seven  of  them/* 

"Well  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  them,  if  they  are  all  Uke  him/ 

"They  are  a  beautiful  family,  sir,  God  bless  them!  I*m  taking 
him  down  to  his  mother  at  Liverpool,** — the  old  woman  was 
evidently  flattered. 

"  Does  she  live  there  ?'* 

"  She  does,  sir,  of  late,  since  her  husband  went  there  for  work. 
He*s  an  engine  fitter.** 

"  So  then,  my  little  man,  this  is  your  first  trip  in  a  railway.** 

"Oh,  no,  sir,  it*s  not,  he  has  been  on  it  twice  before.** 

"  How  good-tempered  the  chubby  fellow  appears  I — ^has  he  cut 
all  his  teeth  ?** 

"  Some  of  them,  sir ;  but  they  cut  him  down  greatly  when  they 
were  coming.** 

"  No  wonder,  no  wonder,  I  cut  one  myself  about  two  months 
ago ;  and  I  thought  my  gums  were  falling  to  pieces."  This  wai 
spoken  with  unblushing  hardihood. 

"  It  must  be  very  painful,  sir/* 

"  So  it  is.    He  takes  great  notice.** 

"  He  does,  sir.** 

"Would  you  like  to  look  out  of  the  window,  my  pretty  lad? 
Bring  him  over  here,  ma*am,  and  let  him  look  out  and  count  tiie 
primroses  and  daisies.** 

"  Oh  I  sir — It  would  be  disturbing  you.** 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it — I  beg  that  you  *11  not  mention  such  a  thing* 
Here  js  my  rug  for  you  to  sit  on — there — gently — what  a  brsTC 
child — that  *s  right/*  So  saying,  he  placed  her,  together  with  her 
chubby  charge,  in  his  seat,  and  took  her  place  beside  me. 

"That  is  always  the  sui*est  way,**  he  said,  addressing  himself  to 
me  in  a  low  tone—"  whenever  you  want  to  carry  a  point,  espe- 
cially where  a  woman  is  concerned,  use  civility,  it  goes  further 
than  any  other  commodity,  is  a  lighter  load,  and  fetches  a  higher 
price  in  the  general  market.  Put  down  the  window,  please— 
thank  you ;  that  *s  much  better.**  Digitized  by  Google 
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THE  MARQUESS  OF  ANGLESEY. 

WITH    A   PORTRAIT. 

**  How  sleep  the,  brave,  who  sipk  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  I 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod." 

Collins. 

Another  gallant  soldier  has  departed  from  amongst  us,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-six.  The 
Marquess  of  Anglesey  has  followed  his  great  commander,  having 
outlived  him  rather  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  This  longevity 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  suffered  incessantly  from  excru- 
ciating attacks  of  tic-douloureux ;  an  affliction  in  itself  sufficient 
to  break  down  and  wear  out  an  iron  constitution  ;  and  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  inevitable  haste  attend- 
ant on  the  amputation  of  his  leg  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  As  we 
looked  on  the  stately  funeral  procession  slowly  passing  along  the 
streets,  attended  by  the  carriages  of  royalty  and  half  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  land,  we  felt  that  another  link  was  snapped  which 
connected  the  present  with  the  past,  and  almost  the  last  of  the 
remaining  memorials  swept  away,  which  told  of  the  deeds  of  an 
earlier  age,  the  modes  and  manners  of  which  were  as  unlike  the 
present,  as  the  antiquated  toga  of  a  B/Oman  Consul  when  compared 
with  the  succinct  and  graceless  garb  of  a  modern  senator. 

Lord  Anglesey  was  born  in  1768,  and  died  in  1854.  The  world 
from  which  he  departed  was  so  different  from  that  in  which  he 
first  beheld  the  light,  that  when  he  looked  back,  he  must  have 
found. a  difficulty  in  recognising  his  own  identity,  or  of  thoroughly 
understanding  his  own  feelings.  Within  that  cycle  of  time, 
comprehending  less  than  a  single  century,  the  changes  which 
would  suffice  for  many,  have  been  rapidly  crowded.  In  early 
youth,  he  saw  the  great  struggle  for  American  independence,  and 
the  loss  of  our  western  colonies  replaced  by  the  colossal  growth  of 
the  Indian  Empire.  Through  his  vigorous  manhood,  he  fought  in 
the  wars  engendered  by  the  French  revolution,  and  bore  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  final  conflict.  In  his  decline  and  old  age 
he  reposed  under  the  shadow  of  a  forty  years'  peace,  and  marked 
the  miraculous  development  of  mechanical  science  and  industry, 
which  peace  and  international  intercourse  can  alone  carry  to  per- 
fection. Finally,  he  closed  his  eyes  on  the  outburst  of  a  general 
war,  of  which  living  men  can  neither  calculate  the  issue  nor  the 
duration. 

The  family  of  Paget  has  become  connected  with  many  of  the 
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most  ancient  and  noblest  houses  m  England,  although  their  own 
distinction  is  comparatively  of  recent  origin,  and  the  name  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Doomsday  Book  or  in  the  Boll  of  Battle  Abbey. 
The  immediate  source  of  their  honours  was  Sir  William  Paget,  the 
celebrated  Secretary  of  State  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  executors  and  legatees  of  that  redoubtable  monarch. 
"William  Paget  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  the 
famous  Lily,  at  St.  Paulas  School,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  Lon- 
don, in  1522.  Passing  through  the  University  of  Cambrid^ 
Paget  entered  the  family  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  was  thence  introduced  into  political  life.  In  the 
21st  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  was  dispatched  into  France  to  obtain 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  touching  his 
royal  master's  divorce  from  Queen  Katherine  of  Arragon ;  and 
was  subsequently  employed  in  many  secret  missions.  By  Edward 
the  Sixth  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  created  Baitm 
Paget  of  Beaudesert.  On  the  death  of  King  Edward  he  aided 
with  Mary;  and,  after  her  accession,  was  sworn  of  the  privy  cooii- 
cil,  and  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal.  When  Elizabeth  ascended 
the  throne,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  leave  to  retire  &om  o£Sciai 
employment;  but  Camden  says  that  her  Majesty  '^retained  an 
affection  and  value  for  him,  though  he  was  a  zealous  professor  iji 
the  Roman  Catholic  creed."  The  title  became  extinct  after  the 
lapse  of  about  a  century  and  a  half,  in  default  of  heirs  male.  The 
only  daughter  of  the  seventh  and  last  lord  married  Sir  Nicholas 
Bayly,  Bart.  In  the  person  of  their  son  Henry  (who  resumed  the 
name  of  Paget),  the  barony  was  revived  in  1770;  and  he  was 
afterwards  advanced  in  the  peerage  to  the  Earldom  of  Uxbridge;, 
in  1784.  This  nobleman,  who  may  be  considered  the  aecoad 
founder  of  the  family,  left  many  children,  including  six  sons, 
nearly  all  of  whom  rose  to  distinction  and  received  public  rewards. 
The  eldest,  Henry  William,  was  the  late  lamented  Marquess ;  the 
second,  William,  a  post  captain  in  the  navy,  died,  unmarried,  in 
1795;  the  third,  Arthur,  was  created  G.C.B.  for  eminent  diplo- 
matic services;  the  fourth,  Edward,  was  also  a  G»C.B.,  and  a 
general  officer  of  much  ability  and  experience.  He  had  lost  aa 
arm  in  action ;  conducted  the  reserve  with  equal  skill  and  courage 
during  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign,  including  the  battle  of  Co- 
runna;  and  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  retreat  from  Bui^os  in  1812, 
being  then  second  in  command  under  Lord  Wellington.  The 
fifth,  Charles,  was  Vice-admiral  of  the  White,  and  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath;  and  the  sixth,  the  Hon.  Berkeley  Paget,  died 
in  1842. 

The  late  Marquess  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  May,  1768,  antici- 
pating by  one  year  the  advent  of  three  illustrious  military  con- 
temporaries, whose  names  will  ever  be  associated  with  his,  and  who 
all  saw  the  light  in  1769 — Soult,  Wellington,  and  Napoleon.  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  second  Earl  of  Uxbridge  in  1812;  and 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April,  1854.  He  was  one  of 
the  pall-bearers  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  Duke,  in  November, 
1852,  which  may  be  considered  his  last  appearance  in  public  life^ 
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and  on  that  occasion  he  was  remarked,  amongst  tlie  aged  reterans 
"with  whom  he  was  associated,  for  the  hale  yigonr  with  which  he 
braved  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Of  the  decorated  warriors 
who  looked  on  the  coffin  of  their  chief  as  it  descended  into  the 
wmyxhy  more  than  half  have  since  been  summoned  to  follow  him  to 
their  final  resting  place. 

It  is  not  usual,  in  aristocratic  England,  for  the  representative  of 
hereditary  title  and  property  to  encounter  the  drudgery  of  a  pro- 
fession, or  the  hardships  of  a  mihtary  or  naval  life.  Neverthe- 
less, on  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  continental  quarrel,  in 
1792,  when  the  uprooting  of  the  Bourbons  startled  every  mo- 
narchy in  Europe,  the  young  Lord  Paget,  leaving  his  lineal  honours 
to  abide  the  course  of  nature,  determined,  in  the  meanwhile,  to 
carve  out  a  name  for  himself.  He  had  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Westminster,  and  passed  through  Christchurch,  Oxford,  in 
the  ordinary  routine,  with  credit,  if  not  with  distinction.  But 
nature  intended  him  rather  for  a  soldier  than  a  statesman  or  a 
scholar.  His  motto  was  not  *'  Cedtmt  arma  toff€e/* — let  arms  yield 
to  the  gown;  but  rather,  let  the  laurels  of  the  sword  herald  in  the 
dignity  of  the  senate.  Active  in  habits  and  enterprising  in  spirit, 
graceful  in  form  and  perfect  in  manly  beauty,  the  most  accom- 
plished horseman  in  England,  where  every  man  is  more  or  less  a 
centaur,  and  endowed  with  fearless  courage,  he  combined  all  the 
personal  requisites  of  a  gallant  leader,  a  knight  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  a  paladin  of  the  earliest  days  of  chivalry.  He  has  not 
nnfrequently  been  termed  the  British  Murat,  and  the  shade  of 
that  brave  though  ill-fated  child  of  valour  has  no  occasion  to 
shrink  from  the  professional  association.  As  modem  cavalry 
generals  they  were  unequalled  in  dash  and  daring,  except,  per- 
haps, by  Ziethen  and  Seidlitz,  the  renowned  hussars  of  Frederick 
of  Prussia.  Both  were  eminently  handsome,  and  graceful  riders; 
but  Murat  had  seen  many  more  fields,  and  was  accustomed  to 
move  larger  bodies  of  men.  His  life  was  a  succession  of  gigantic 
battles.  There  was  a  something,  too,  of  theatrical  display  in  the 
brilliant  costume  of  Lord  Anglesey,  as  we  have  often  seen  him  in 
our  own  green  days,  resplendent  at  a  review,  as  Colonel  of  the 
Seventh  Hussars,  which  suggested  still  more  closely  a  comparison 
with  the  showy  monarch  of  Naples,  the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon 
the  First. 

Many  years  after  the  deaths  of  Murat  and  Napoleon,  when 
Lord  Anglesey  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  general  officer 
of  note,  at  his  own  table,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  Water- 
loo, said,  '^  My  Lord  Anglesey,  Buonaparte  affirmed,  at  St.  Helena, 
that  if  Murat  had  led  his  cavaby  at  Waterloo,  he  could  have 
broken  the  English  squares  and  won  the  battle.^'  Every  eye 
tamed  from  the  speaker  to  hear  the  answer.  Lord  Anglesey 
looked,  listened,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  gently  tapping  h^ 
wine-glass,  as  was  sometimes  his  custom,  replied  very  quietly : — 
''No,  he  wouldn't ;  nor  ten  Murats  V^  Murat  never  saw  a  square 
of  English  in&ntry  on  the  battle-field ;  and  if  he  had,  he  would 
have  found  a  more  impenetrable  wall  of  adamant  than  the  great 
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Buasian  redoubt  at  Borodino^  or  the  serried  pbalanx  of  Tarks 
which  his  impetuous  charge  hurled  headlong  into  the  sea  at 
Aboukir. 

Lord  Paget,  in  1793,  raised  amongst  his  father's  tenantry  the 
80th  regiment  of  foot,  or  "  Staflfordshire  Volunteers,"  a  corps 
which  has  ever  been  distinguished  by  its  gallantry,  and  whose 
colours  are  emblazoned  with  the  names  of  many  fields  of  glory, 
from  Alexandria  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  When  the  battalioa 
was  completed  to  600  men  he  received  the  command,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and,  when  400  more  were  added,  he 
was  offered  the  full  colonelcy,  which,  with  rare  discretion  and 
modesty  in  so  young  a  man,  he  declined,  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
having  as  yet  seen  any  foreign  service.  His  father,  who  had  been 
a  soldier  himself,  honoured  with  the  private  intimacy  of  George 
the  Third,  eagerly  seconded  the  disposition  of  his  son  and  heir  to 
participate  in  the  great  convulsion  of  war  by  which  the  whole 
Continent  was  at  that  time  agitated ;  and  which,  if  not  checked, 
threatened  to  roll  onwards  to  the  shores  of  England,  so  long  nn* 
profaned  by  the  footsteps  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Lord  Paget,  with 
his  regiment,  joined  the  Duke  of  York's  army  in  Flanders,  in 
1 794.  But  by  that  time,  many  valuable  opportunities  had  been 
lost,  errors  committed,  and  defeats  encountered.  English  valour 
had  been  negatived  by  a  blind  ministry,  incompetent  commanders, 
and  treacherous  allies.  Nothing  remained  to  be  gathered  in  from 
a  most  promising  harvest,  but  dearly-purchased  experience,  hard 
fighting  without  glory,  and  the  inevitable  winding  up  of  a  ruinous 
retreat,  instead  of  a  triumphant  advance  to  the  capital  of  the 
enemy.  Lord  Paget  distinguished  himself  by  superior  bravery, 
where  all  were  brave,  particularly  at  Turcoing,  and  in  many 
actions  fought  to  check  the  rapid  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
British  troops  retired  through  Holland  into  Westphalia,  and 
finally  embarked  at  Bremen.  He  had  drawn  a  sharp  sword  in 
this  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  war,  but  he  sheathed  it  without 
laurels,  for  on  those  fields  there  were  none  to  be  gained.  The 
military  fame  of  England  had  not  yet  begun  to  brighten  in  the 
horizon. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1795,  Lord  Paget  was  transferred 
from  the  80th  to  the  7th  Hussars,  and  stationed  at  Ipswich,  with 
that  and  other  bodies  of  cavalry  placed  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand. Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of,  and  reduced  to  practice, 
the  system  of  discipline  which  effected  an  entire  reform  in  cavalry 
manoeuvres,  and  materially  tended  to  render  that  important  arm 
the  formidable  instrument  which  it  subsequently  proved  in  the  fields 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  on  the  crowning  day  of  Waterloo.  Towards 
the  close  of  1799,  he  accompanied  the  expedition  under  the  Duke 
of  York  intended  to  deliver  Holland,  but  which,  again  owing  to 
the  incompetence  of  the  British  Cabinet,  with  some  difficulty 
delivered  itself,  from  an  inferior  enemy,  by  a  convention.  Lord 
Paget  again  witnessed  some  sharp  fighting,  and  achieved  personal- 
credit  ;  but  the  annalists  of  our  country  will  not  seleict  that  year 
or  that  arena  as  the  period  or  place  from  whence  to  date  agreeable 
or  flattering  reminiscences. 
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•  In  the  general  attack  made  by  the  combined  English  and  Rus- 
^n  divisions^  at  Alkmaer^  on  the  French  under  Brune  and  Van*- 
damme^  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1792,  Lord  Paget  was  attached 
to  the  corps  under  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  De  Hermann, 
posted  on  the  sand-hills,  when  his  brilliant  cavalry  movements 
contributed  essentially  to  the  advantages  obtained  that  day,  under 
irery  unpromising  circumstances.  Late  in  the  evening,  the  French 
horse  having  been  repulsed  in  an  attempt  upon  the  British  Artil- 
lery, were  charged  by  Lord  Paget's  brigade,  and  driven  back  with 
teavy  loss,  nearly  as  far  as  £gmont-op-Zee.  In  the  final  retreat,  his 
ready  services  were  recognised  by  his  being  charged  with  the  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  duty  of  protecting  the  rear.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, a  skirmish  took  place,  in  which  some  pieces  of  our  cannon 
were  captured  by  the  enemy.  Lord  Paget,  with  a  single  squadron, 
made  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  force  of  Greneral  Seinon,  amount- 
ing to  seven  times  his  own  strength,  put  them  to  the  route,  re- 
captured the  British  guns,  and  five  of  the  enemy's,  while  he 
himself  sustained  a  mere  nominal  loss. 

After  the  ill-digested  campaign  of  1799,  Lord  Paget  remained 
several  years  at  home,  devoting  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his 
regimental  duties,  studying  his  profession,  and  unremittingly  em- 
ployed in  perfecting  the  system  of  discipline  which  he  had  intro- 
duced into  the  cavalry.  In  1808,  having  reached  the  rank  of 
Lieuteuant-General,  he  was  ordered  to  Spain  with  two  brigades, 
to  strengthen  the  corps  under  Sir  David  Baird,  then  marching 
through  Gallicia  to  efi'ect  a  junction  with  the  main  body  under 
Sir  John  Moore,  then  rapidly  advancing  on  Salamanca.  Lord  Paget 
reached  Sir  John  Moore,  with  a  well  equipped  and  efi'ective  rein- 
forcement of  cavalry,  on  the  24th  of  November,  the  very  night 
when  that  skilful,  though  unfortunate  and  unjustly-maligned,  ge- 
neral was  compelled  to  commence  his  disastrous  but,  at  the  same 
time,  masterly  retreat,  before  the  concentrated  hosts  of  Napoleon, 
exceeding  in  number  100,000  men.  The  cavalry  alone  counted 
12,000  more  than  the  whole  force  of  the  British  commander.  His 
retreat  was  attended  by  privation^  sufiering,  and  fatigue;  but  he  sus- 
tained no  disaster  in  the  field,  in  many  combats  taught  the  enemy 
to  respect  his  sword,  and  finally  carried  off  his  army  by  a  stout 
battle,  and  a  hardy  repulse,  instead  of  an  inglorious  capitu- 
lation. Here,  again,  there  was  a  disappointing  result,  but  ac- 
companied by  brilliant  episodes  of  glory,  which  prepared  the  world 
for  the  victories  of  the  next  six  years.  On  many  occasions,  Lord 
Paget  brought  his  cavalry  into  play,  with  equal  skill  and  courage, 
often  with  inferior  numbers,  and  always  with  a  triumphant  result. 
At  Sahagun,  he  overthrew  six  hundred  picked  dragoons,  with  four 
hundred  of  the  fifteenth  hussars,  killed  twenty,  and  took  fifteen 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  Mayorga,  with  two 
squadrons  of  the  tenth,  he  charged  a  much  superior  body  of  the 
enemy,  belonging  to  the  corps  of  Ney,  advantageously  posted  on 
,a  rising  ground,  defeated  them  with  slaughter,  and  captured 
above  one  hundred  prisoners.  But  his  most  brilliant  achievement 
was  at  Benevente,  when  with  the  cavalry  piquets^  the  tenth,  and  a 
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part  of  the  Aird  Qerman  Hassan,  lie  completdj  ouHnancBirvred 
and  dispersed  six  hundred  of  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Ooafd, 
under  the  ^e  of  Napoleon  himself,  and  commanded  by  one  of  his 
&irourite  aides-de-camp.  General  Lefebvre  Desnouettes.  In  thia 
smart  encounter^  the  British,  who  were  much  inferior  in  number  at 
the  commencement,  lost  fifty  men,  killed  and  wounded.  The 
French  left  fifty-five  on  the  field,  and  seventy  prisoners,  besides  their 
general  and  several  officers.  Sir  W.  Napier  says,  '^  according  to 
Baron  Larrey,  seventy  other  wounded  men  escaped,  making  « total 
loss  of  about  two  hundred  excellent  soldiers/'  Lefebvre  Desnooettes 
had  compromised  himself,  by  crossing  the  Eskt  at  a  ford,  and  ad- 
yancing  incautiously  into  the  plain,  without  support.  Lord  Paget 
saw  his  error  at  a  glance,  and  fixed  him  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning. When  a  prisoner,  the  French  General  was  asked  why  he  did 
not  re-pass  the  river  at  once,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  his  flanks  were 
turned,  and  his  retreat  in  danger  of  being  cut  off.  ^  It  was  impos- 
sible,^ he  replied,  '^  for  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  had  won  Auater- 
litz,  to  retire  without  fighting,  before  any  enemy,  and  with  the 
Emperor  close  at  hand.''  When  the  British  army  arriFcd  at 
Corunna,  the  cavalry,  who  \ip  to  the  last  mile  of  the  retreat  had 
rendered  good  service,  were  now  do  longer  available.  The  nature 
of  the  ground  prevented  their  being  brought  into  the  line  of  battlo. 
Here  occurred  one  of  the  extreme  ^^  calamities  of  war"  which  Gal- 
lot  has  engraved  with  such  appalling  fidelity.  Hundreds  of  the 
horses  had  perished,  the  greater  part  of  those  still  surviving  were 
foundered,  and  it  was  impossible  to  embark  all  in  the  fiace  of  the 
rapidly-approaching  enemy.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  destroj 
them — a  most  painful  and  reluctant  alternative.  Accordingly  tbcj 
were  picketed  on  the  strand,  and  as  the  men  loaded  their  pistok 
and  carbines  to  shoot  the  faithful  associates  of  long  marches  and 
many  privations,  rough  and  hardened  soldiers  were  obs^-ved  to 
shed  tears  like  children.  The  attachment  of  a  dragoon  for  bis 
horse  is  a  tie  of  affection,  which  none  can  understand  but  those 
who  have  felt  and  witnessed  it;  a  blending  of  human  with  animal 
sympathies,  for  the  exercise  of  wlych,  the  ordinary  tenor  of  peaee^ 
fdl  existence  affords  no  opportunity. 

Lord  Paget  returned  to  England  in  1809,  in  time  to  command 
a  division  of  the  large  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  ministers  despatched  to  perish  ingloriously  in  the 
marshes  of  Walcheren,  when  their  aid  would  have  enabled  W^ 
lington,  victorious  at  Tslavera,  instead  of  retiring  on  the  frontieis 
of  Portugal,  to  have  driven  the  French  army,  in  the  absenoe  of 
Napoleon,  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  As  future  cabinets  are  sure  not 
to  profit  by  the  severe  lessons  which  are  manifestly  intended  fbr 
their  instruction,  or  to  take  warning  by  the  follies  of  their  preds> 
cesors,  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  drop  the  curtain  of  eternal 
oblivion  on  that  lamentable  mistake.  Future  generations  will  read 
of  it  with  incredulity,  or  lift  up  their  hands  in  wonder,  and  marvel 
how  the  energies  of  any  nation  could  survive  such  home  thmsti^ 
such  mortal  wousds,  from  their  own  rulers.  And  vet  these  are 
the  men  who  were  afterwards  praised  and  semi-detfieol  for  ccmdoofc* 
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ing  a  ff^^  ^^^  ^  ^  great  oondiuioii^  wlien  for  years  they  IiacI 
done  their  worst  to  produce  the  certainty  of  Mlare.  Had  not  Na* 
poleon  rushed  madly  into  the  suicide  of  Moscow,  not  even  the 
genius  of  Wellington  could  have  restored  the  balance^  or  equalised 
the  chances  of  the  combat.  Such  ministers  remind  us  of  the  eulo* 
ginm  which  Sir  Boyle  Roche  once  bestowed  upon  a  brace  of  incom- 

Ctent  admirals,  who  had  stumbled  into  a  victory  when  labouring 
rd  to  accomplish  a  defeat : — '^  To  give  the  devil  his  due,  they  were 
greatly  indebted  to  Providence ! " 

From  1806  to  1812  Lord  Paget  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  representative  for  Milboum  Port,  when  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  the  latter  year,  removed  him  to  the  House  of  Peers  as  Earl  of 
Uxbridge :  but,  though  gifted  with  strong  sense  and  clear  penetra- 
tion, a  legidative  assembly  was  not  his  most  congenial  sphere  of 
action.  In  1814  the  world  seemed  in  repose,  but  the  sudden  out- 
burst of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  in  March,  1815,  again  united  the 
embattled  hosts  of  Europe,  and  threatened  a  repetition  of  the 
many  sanguinary  fields  by  which  a  precarious  peace  had  been, 
with  such  difficulty,  obtained.  Lord  Uxbridge  was  immediately 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  allied  English  and  Belgian  ca- 
▼aby,  in  the  vast  but  motley  army  assembled  under  the  Duke  of 
WelliDgton's  command,  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders.  Before  he 
left  London,  he  sat  often  to  Sir  T.  Lawrenoe  for  the  well-known 
full-length  portrait,  which  has  since  been  engraved,  in  his  uniform 
as  Colonel  of  the  7th  Hussars.  When  the  painting  was  finished, 
the  artist  said,  '*  I  have  given  your  lordship  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
but  I  must  entreat  of  you  one  sitting  more,  for  there  is  something 
about  this  right  leg  which  doesn't  satisfy  me,  and  I  must  alter  it."* 
Lord  Uxbridge  replied,  *'  Not  at  present,  I  have  too  much  to  do^ 
and  no  time  for  preparation,  but  when  I  return  you  shaU  have  as 
many  sittings  for  the  leg  as  you  like/'  He  came  back,  but  ha 
left  his  leg  behind  hinu 

On  the  17th  of  June,  he  covered  the  retrogade  movement  of  the 
army  from  Quatre  Bras  to  the  position  of  Waterloo,  and  found  op- 
portunities of  executing  some  brilliant  charges,  which  checked  the 
pressure  of  the  enemy,  and  prepared  him  for  the  obstinate  resist- 
ance of  the  morrow.  On  that  great  day,  the  cavalry  bore  a  most 
conspicuous  share,  and  many  historians  have  testified  to  the  dull 
and  valour  with  which  Lcml  Uxbridge  discharged  the  arduous  dor 
ties  dependent  on  his  personal  exertions.  He  was  throughout  im 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  escaped  all  casualties  until,  by  almoat 
the  last  cannon-shot  fired,  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  right 
knee>  which  rendered  immediate  amputation  necessary.  The  limb 
was  buried  in  the  garden  of  the  small  house  opposite  to  the  village 
inn  at  Waterloo,  where  the  operation  was  performed.*  The  facta 
are  universally  known,  but  the  following  details  explain  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  wound,  and  may  be  relied  on,  as  coming  from 

*  On  a  board,  affixed  to  the  tree,  aboTe  the  grave,  the  foHowing  inscripticii 
was  written,  and  might  be  seen  long  afterwards  ;— 

**  Here  lies  the  MarqueM  of  Anglesey's  leg^ 
Pray  for  the  rest  of  bis  body,  I  beg." 
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himself.  Foreseeing  the  probability  of  losing  or  wearing  out  his 
charger,  during  a  long  and  arduous  battle,  he  had  ordered  his  groom 
to  be  close  at  hand,  at  a  given  spot^  with  a  re-mount,  in  case  o 
accidents.  Just  as  he  was  preparing  to  head  the  last  charge  of  ca- 
valry, his  horse  was  killed ;  he  looked  round,  but,  as  a  matter  of  coun^ 
his  man  was  not  to  be  seen.  A  troop-horse  was  caught  and  brought 
to  him,  which  he  instantly  mounted.  The  stirrups  were  too  short, 
and  prevented  his  knee  from  lying  close  home  to  the  side,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  seat.  But  there  was  no  time  for  pause  or  alter- 
ation ;  he  galloped  to  the  front,  and  received  the  shot  which  he 
would  have  escaped  had  his  right  knee  been  in  its  proper  position. 
On  the  field  of  Waterloo,  he  was  second  only  to  the  great  com- 
mander of  the  host.  For  his  services  on  that  day,  he  was,  on  the 
23rd  of  June,  created  Marquess  of  Anglesey  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  subsequently  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  sharing  largely  in  the 
admiration,  honours,  and  rewards,  with  which  a  grateful  country 
hailed  her  victorious  soldiers. 

Under  Mr.   Canning's    brief   administration.  Lord  Anglesey 
succeeded  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Master-Greneral   of  the 
Ordnance,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.     On  the  1st  March*  1828, 
he  was    nominated    Lord-Lieutenant  of   Ireland.     As    he  was 
known  to  be  of  liberal  principles  in  politics,  and  a  favourer  of  the 
great  question,  so  long  pending,  of  Catholic  Emancipation  (which 
he  had  voted  for  when  it  was  almost  a  service  of  danger),  his  ap* 
pointment  to  the  government  of  weeping  Hibemia  was  hailed  as 
the  dawn  of  freedom  by  the  leaders  of  agitation,  while  his  high 
personal  character  made  him  equally  acceptable  to  the  ultra-tones. 
On  the  day  of  his  assuming  ofSce,  he  entered  Dublin  on  horse- 
back, instead  of  riding  in,  as  usual,  in  a  state  carriage,  and 
attended  by  a  gallant  cortege  of  aides-de-camp  and  oflBcers.    An 
air  of  chivalry  was  thus  communicated  to  the  procession,  well 
suited  to  the  bearing  of  the  man,  and  the  impulsive  temperament 
of  the  people  he  came  to  rule.     His  first  vice-royalty,  which 
lasted  only  a  single  year,  was  a  period  of  undiminished  popularity, 
and  when  he  was  removed,  on  a  change  of  ministry,  he  rode  out 
again  as  he  had  entered,  on  horse-back,  at  a  foot's  pace,  and 
attended  to  the  point  of  embarkation  at  Kingstown  by  the  joyous 
acclamations  of  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  Irish  metropolis.    But 
no  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  can  expect  to  achieve  permanent 
approbation.     To  be  a  favourite,  he  must  be  a  fleeting  bird  of 
passage.     If  his  reign  exceeds  twelve  months,  his  credit  totters. 
For  the  first  year  he  is  a  demi-god ;  in  the  second,  he  offends 
many  because  he  cannot  satisfy  their  overflowing  expectations; 
and,  in  the  third,  he  is  repudiated  by  all.    It  has  been  often 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  high-minded,  independent  English 
nobleman  could  be  found  desirous  of  assuming  a  post,  which  is 
in  itself  a  shadow  rather  than  a  substance,  and  seems  more 
suitably  carved  out  for  a  hungry  diplonuUe^  pitchforked  into  the 
peerage  on  a  special  emergency.    During  his  precarious  tenure  of 
office,  he  is  a  mockery  of  royalty,  *^  a  king  of  shreds  and  patches,'^ 
responsible  without  power,  a  nominal  dispenser  of  place  without 
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patronage^  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  home  secretary^  a  yieeroy 
with  another  viceroy  over  him ;  badly  paid^  expected  to  spend 
double  his  allowance,  lauded  to-day^  hooted  to-morrow,  and  not 
unfirequently  kicked  out  by  his  own  party,  if  he  cannot  reconcile 
impossibilities,  disentangle  a  knot  more  complicated  than  that  on 
the  chariot  of  Gordius,  or  elucidate  a  problem  more  incompre- 
hensible than  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx.  The  government  of 
Ireland  has  hitherto  been,  and  appears  likely  to  continue,  a 
political  paradox,  a  puzzle  without  solution,  the  labyrinth  of 
Minos,  unprovided  with  the  clue  of  Ariadne. 

When  Lord  Anglesey  returned  for  the  second  time,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1830,  he  found  himself  with  diminished  worshippers,  where  he 
had  formerly  been  a  universal  idol,  and  in  less  than  a  year  almost 
unnoticed  when  he  drove  or  rode  about  the  streets.  He  was 
fond  of  the  theatre,  which  he  warmly  patronised,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  the  characteristic  humour  of  the  galleries ;  but  even  they 
had  become  gloomy  politicians,  and  noisy  shouts  of  "  O^ConnelV 
and  "  Kepale,^'  were  beginning  to  supersede  the  merry  laugh,  the 
interchange  of  humorous  repartee,  and  the  practical  fun  which 
used  to  fill  the  intervals  between  the  regular  performances.  On 
his  last  visit  to  his  private  box,  when  he  had  recently  given  great 
offence  to  the  democratic  party  by  supporting  Chief  Justice 
Doherty  against  O^Connell,  as  he  sat  behind  the  curtain,  screened 
from  the  view  of  the  audience,  he  observed,  "How  dull  and 
listless  the  galleries  have  become  I  It  seems  as  if  all  spirit  had 
left  them.  I  doubt  if  they  could  get  up  a  good  hiss,  even  if  I 
were  to  show  myself.^' 

Lord  Anglesey  finally  retired  from  the  government  of  Ireland 
in  1834,  and  from  that  time  scarcely  ever  took  a  prominent  part 
in  political  affairs;  but  he  was  constantly  before  the  public, 
cruising  in  his  yacht,  walking  in  the  streets,  or  riding  in  the 
parks ;  and  up  to  extreme  old  age,  exhibited  the  same  graceful 
horsemanship  by  which  he  had  ever  been  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished, and  which  made  him  the  "  observed  of  all  observers,^' 
and  bore  away  the  palm  of  competition,  when  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  young  champion  Dymocke,  he  backed  down 
Westminster  Hall,  at  the  grand  Coronation  Banquet  of  George 
the  Fourth,  on  the  last  exhibition  of  that  old  feudal  pageant. 
He  was  also  remarkable  for  never  changing  his  peculiar  costume 
either  in  winter  or  summer,  and  for  driving  a  curricle,  long  after 
that  once  universaUy  fashionable  and  elegant,  but  exploded  equi- 
page had  become  a  tradition  of  the  past,  and  a  relic  of  a  former 
generation. 

Lord  Anglesey  was  twice  married.  First,  on  the  25th  July, 
1795,  to  Caroline  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George,  fourth  Earl  of 
Jersey;  and  again,  in  1810,  to  Charlotte,  second  daughter  of 
Charles,  first  Earl  of  Cadogan.  By  these  two  ladies  he  had  a 
numerous  family  of  sixteen  children,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
survive  him.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  Marqui^ate,  and  his  other 
hereditary  honours  and  estates,  by  bis  eldest  son,  Henry,  late  Earl 
of  Uxbridge,  who,  in  1832^  was  summoned  to  the  House^f  Peers 
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in  his  father's  barony  of  Paget.  The  mansion  and  park  of 
desert^  near  Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire,  belonged  (mginally  to  the 
Bishops  of  the  diocese,  and  were  granted  l^  King  Edward  the 
Sixth  to  Sir  William,  afterwards  the  first  Loard  Paget,  a  nohkami 
o£  whom  Fuller  observes  that  a  foreign  potentate  said,  ^  He  m  not 
only  fit  to  represent  kings,  bat  to  be  a  king  himself/'  The  same 
compliment  might  have  been  paid  to  the  personal  dmneanoor  of 
his  last  deceased  lineal  descendant. 

Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  brave  old  warrior !  There  may  have 
been  more  skilful  tacticians  and  greater  generals,  with  more  «l- 
tended  opportunities,  and  a  longer  list  of  dassling  victories ;  but 
a  better  soldier,  a  truer  knight,  and  a  more  courageous  ge&tlemaa 
never  drew  a  sword  in  the  battle-field.  He  was  a  modd  to  wfaidi 
our  young  noblemen  and  military  neophytes  may  look  up  with 
respect,  and  study  with  advantage.  Equally  fearless,  independent 
courteous,  kind,  affectionate,  honourable,  and  high  Inred,  he  pre- 
sented a  true  type  of  the  ancient  aristocracy,  a  race  of  men 
hastening  to  their  extinction,  and  of  which  but  few  coeval  exampiei 
still  remain.  While  such  individuals  exist  amongst  ns,  we  fed 
that  we  are  connected  with  the  last  age ;  but  as  they  drop,  one  by 
one,  the  ties  are  broken,  until  the  isolation  becomes  complete. 
It  is  salutary  as  well  as  impressive  to  look  on  the  bier  of  the  vete- 
ran leader  as  he  is  borne  to  the  tomb,  surrounded  by  the  emblems 
o£  his  glory:  to  Hsten  to  the  s<demn  chant  in  the  cathedral^ 
until,  wrapt  in  reverie,  and  carried  away  by  imagination,  we  almost 
persuade  ourselves  that  his  brethren  in  arms  who  have  preceded 
him,  start  from  repose  at  the  sound  of  the  funeral  dirge,  and  stand 
in  shadowy  line,  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  an  honoor^  comrade. 

"  The  warlike  dead  of  every  age. 
Who  fin  the  fair  recording  page, 

Shall  leave  their  sahited  rest; 
And,  half-reclining  oq  his  apear. 
Each  wondering  chief  by  tumi  appear. 

To  hail  the  welcome  guest." 
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THE    THEATRES    OP    LONDON. 
Their  Histobt— Past  anb  Pbebxnt. 

BY  T.  p.   GRINSTED. 

Haying  described  tlie  distingawhmg  features  of  the  London 
Theatres  at  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  centory,  we  append  a  few 
partiGokjes  of  the  houses  then  in  existence. 

THE   BLACKniARS  THBATBB 

"Was  situated  near  the  present  Apothecaries'  HaU^  close  to  which 
there  is  still  existing  a  short  lane^  leading  to  an  open  space^  known 
as  Playhouse  Yard.  It  was  here,  in  all  probability,  that  Shak- 
spere  first  made  his  appearance  as  actor  and  writer ;  and  here,  oer^ 
tainly,  was  his  reputation  established.  Skottowe  affirms  this  house 
to  have  been  erected  about  1570,  that  it  was  the  first  building  in 
England  exclusively  devoted  to  the  drama,  and  was  emphatic^ly 
called  The  Theatre.  With  respect,  however,  to  this  latter  asser- 
tion, some  differences  exist.  Malone,  for  instance,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  English  Stage,''  could  not  ascertain  the  situation  of  the 
building  so  called,  but  conjectured  that  it  was  in  some  remote  and 
privileged  place,  from  its  being  hinted  at  in  a  sermon,  by  John 
Stockwood,  printed  in  1578 : — '^  I  know  not  how  I  might,  with  the 
godly-learned  especially,  more  discommend  the  gorgeous  playing- 
place  erected  in  the  fields,  than  to  term  it,  as  they  are  pleased  to 
nave  it  called,  a  Theatre.''  Chalmers  is  of  the  opinion  of  Skot- 
towe, that  what  was  called  The  Theatre  was  situated  in  the  Black- 
friars;  but  he  likewise  affords  us  the  information  that  ^'before 
1586  there  was  a  playhouse  at  Newington  Butts,  in  Surrey,  which 
was  denominated  The  Theatre."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  but 
little  certainty  exists  upon  the  subject. 

In  1575  the  players  were  aitirdy  expelled  the  limits  of  the  city 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen ;  and  this  movement  probably 
led  the  comedians  to  such  houses  as  the  Biackfriars,  whidi^ 
although  in  the  very  presence  of  the  civic  authorities,  was  yet^ 
owing  to  the  old  monastic  privileges,  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 

The  precincts  of  this  Theatre  had  been  occupied  by  the  great  re- 
ligious house  of  the  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  an  order  founded 
in  1170,  by  St.  Dominic,  for  preaching,  and  Imving  an  especial 
mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  On  that  spot  parlia- 
ments had  assembled,  and  it  was  there  that  Wolsey  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  divorce  on  the  unfortunate  Katharine.  After 
the  destruction  of  this  religious  house,  and  when  the  church  had 
fallen  to  ruins,  the  place  became  known  as  a  fashionable  resi- 
dence, and  on  one  occasion  received  the  honour  of  a  visit  from 
£lifiabeth^  who  came  here  and  danced  at  the  age  of  «xty.     In 
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1574  a  writ  of  privy  seal  was  issued^  hj  which  James  Burbage  and 
four  other  persons,  servants  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  were  ftuthar. 
ised  to  ''  use,  exercise,  and  occupy  the  art  and  faculty  of  playing 
comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  stage-plays,  and  such  other  like;'' 
and  the  year  1575  doubtless  witnessed  the  erection  of  the  Black- 
friars  Theatre.  There  was  at  first  a  petition  from  the  residents  in 
the  neighbourhood.  " The  rooms,"  it  states,  which  "one  Burbage 
hath  lately  bought,*'  have  been  converted  "  into  a  common  play- 
house." 

The  Blackfriars  was  one  of  those  theatres  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  "private,"  and  which  were  entirely  roofed  over, 
instead  of,  as  in  those  which  were  public,  merely  the  stage  por- 
tion. There  is  not  much  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  house,  when  first  built,  both  for  actors  and  audience, 
was  of  a  somewhat  rude  nature.  Two  companies,  it  appears,  had 
the  right  of  playing  at  this  house,  the  one  that  Shakspere  be- 
longed to  (the  Lord  Chamberlain's),  and  that  of  the  Children  of 
the  Chapel,  who,  on  the  accession  of  James,  were  known  as  the 
Children  of  Her  Majesty's  Revels,  and  played  regular  pieces  as 
well  as  their  older  rivals,  their  list  including  Ben  Jonson's  "Case 
is  Altered,*'  and  his  "Cynthia's  B;evel8."  The  former  comedy 
was  pubUshed  in  1609,  "as  acted  by  the  Children  of  Black- 
friars." 

These  Children  of  the  Revels  were  juvenile  actors  selected  from 
the  choristers  of  the  public  schools  and  the  Chapel  Royal,  who 
exhibited  in  the  dramatic  entertainments  performed  at  Court. 
In  the  records  of  the  time,  they  are  distinguished  as  the  Children 
of  Paul's,  the  Children  of  Westminster,  and  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel.  From  a  reference  made  to  these  young  actors  in  "  Ham- 
let," it  is  seen  that  the  celebrity  of  their  performances  excited 
the  envy  of  the  established  comedians.  It  is  probable,  notwith- 
standing, that  they  received  instruction  from  the  elder  performers; 
for  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Inner  Temple,  supposed  to  relate  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  household,  appears  a  warrant  to  the 
Signet  OflSce  (dated  July  8, 1622),  for  a  privy  seal  for  licensing  sun- 
dry comedians  "to  bring  up  children  in  the  qualitie  and  exercise 
of  playing  comedies,  histories,  interludes,  morals,  pastorals,  stage- 
plaies,  and  such  like,  as  well  for  the  solace  and  pleasure  of  his 
Majestie,  as  for  the  honest  recreation  of  such  as  shall  desire  to  see 
them ;  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Children  of  the  Revels, 
and  to  be  drawne  in  such  a  manner  and  form,  as  hath  been  used  in 
other  lycenses  of  that  kinde." 

The  Blackfriars  Theatre,  as  well  as  the  Globe,  was  intimately 
connected  with  Shakspere,  being  closely  allied  with  his  own  his- 
tory. At  these  two  houses  his  numerous  plays  were  first  pro- 
duced ;  and  within  fourteen  years  from  the  erection  of  the  Black- 
friars, he  had  become  one  of  its  proprietors,  his  property  in  that 
house  being  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune.  In  1608,  a 
question  was  brought  before  the  Chancellor,  respecting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city  in  this  theatre.  In  the  valuation  then  made, 
Shakspere,  next  to  Burbage,  was  the  largest  shareholder;  and  to 
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Bave  purchased  the  property  would  have  cost  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
citizens  the  large  sum  of  7000/. 

About  20/.  was  a  considerable  receipt  at  the  Blackfriars  on  any 
one  day.  In  1596  the  shareholders  wished  to  enlarge  their  house. 
In  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council^  they  state  that  the  place,  "  by 
reason  of  its  haying  been  so  long  built,  hath  fallen  into  great 
decay ;  and  that,  besides  the  reparation  thereof,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  make  the  same  more  convenient  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  auditors  coming  thereto.'^ 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  stage  became  an  honourable 
field  for  the  employment  of  talent — talent  which  received  its  meed 
of  patronage  from  the  Court.  The  last  entry  in  the  books  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  hanng 
reference  to  Shakspere  and  his  friends  of  the  Blackfriars,  is  as 
follows : — *'  To  John  Hemynges  and  the  rest  of  his  companie,  ser- 
Taunts  to  the  Lord  Chamberleyne,  uppon  the  Councells  War- 
raunte,  dated  at  Whitehall  the  xxth  of  Aprill,  1603,  for  their 
paines  and  expences  in  presentinge  before  the  late  Queenes  Ma*>* 
twoe  playes,  the  one  uppon  St.  Stephens  day  at  nighte,  and  thother 
upon  Candlemas  day  at  nighte,  for  ech  of  which  they  were  allowed 
by  way  of  her  Ma*«»  rewarde,  tenne  poundes,  amounting  in  all  to 
xx^."  The  last  of  these  two  performances  was  given  on  the  2nd  of 
February  (Candlemas  day) ;  on  the  ensuing  24th  of  March,  Eliza- 
beth resigned  her  earthly  crown.  Her  successor,  James,  extended 
a  liberal  patronage  to  the  Blackfriars  company,  who  performed 
before  that  sovereign  at  Wilton,  Hampton  Court,  and  at  the  Ban- 
queting House  at  Whitehall.  Shakspere's  matchless  play  of 
"Lear'*  was  first  published  in''1608,  the  title-page  reciting  that 
"It  was  plaid  before  the  King's  Majesty,  at  Whitehall,  uppon 
S.  Stephen's  night,  in  Christmas  Hollidaies.'* 

In  Camden's  "Annals  of  the  Reicn  of  King  James  the  First,'* 
it  is  stated  that  this  theatre  fell  down  in  1623,  and  that  about 
ninety  persons  were  killed ;  but  from  an  old  tract  printed  in  the 
same'year  in  which  the  accident  happened  (November  5,  1623),  it 
is  evident  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  room  which  gave 
way  was  in  a  private  house  appropriated  to  the  service  of  religion. 
That  it  was  not  the  theatre  which  fell  down  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  following  lines  prefixed  to  a  play  called  "The  Queen," 
published  in  ]  653 : — 

•*  —We  dare  not  say 

.    .     .    that  Blackfriars  we  heare,  which  in  this  age 

Fell,  when  it  was  a  church,  not  when  a  stage ; 

Or  that  the  Puritans  that  once  dwelt  there, 

Prayed  and  thrived,  though  the  playhouse  were  so  neare." 

The  accident  here  referred  to  was  long  after  remembered  by 
the  name  of  the  Fatal  Vespers.  The  bigoted  of  the  time  ascribed 
the  calamity  to  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  a  violent  controversy  raged  for  a  considerable  time 
after. 

.    The  Blackfriars  Theatre  was  probably  pulled  down  shortly  after 
the  permanent  closing  of  the  theatres  during  the  Commonwealth,^ 
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THE   GLOBE  THEATRE. 

This  house,  as  well  as  the  one  just  noticed^  derires  mndi  of  iti 
interest  firom  its  connection  with  Shakq)ere.  The  performances 
at  the  filackfriars  were  ^en  for  the  most  part  in  winter,  artificud 
light  being  used.  In  December^  1598^  its  chief  proprietor,  « 
sbEureholder^  Burbage,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Peter  Streete^ 
a  carpenter,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  theatre  fcnr  his  company. 
This  new  house  was  the  Glob^  situate  on  the  Bankside — the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  extensive  brewery  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and 
Perkins.  The  circumstance  which  led  to  this  new  speculation  was 
probably  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  sec 
vants,  who  required  a  larger  house  and  a  more  public  field  for  eicr* 
tion.  In  1592  and  1593  England  was  visited  by  a  plague,  during 
which  period  the  theatres  were  closed ;  at  the  end  of  the  last-named 
year,  when  the  virulence  of  the  epidemic  was  over,  the  theatre 
on  the  Bankside  was  no  doubt  commenced. 

The  Globe  was  a  public  theatre  of  considerable  sise,  the  per- 
formances at  which  took  place  in  summer,  and  by  daylight.  It 
was  an  hexagonal  wooden  building,  partly  open  to  the  weather, 
and  partly  thatched  with  reeds.  It  may  appear  singular  that,  in  a 
climate  so  changeable  as  our  own,  a  theatre  should  have  heesk  con* 
structed  without  a  roof;  but  at  the  date  of  the  Globe  being  first 
opened  (1594),  not  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  plays  were  re- 
presented in  the  open  yards  of  the  inns  of  London* 

The  name  of  this  house  was  probably  derived  from  its  sign, 
which  was  a  figure  of  Atlas,  supporting  the  globe,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Totus  mundiis  agit  histrionem"  (All  the  world  acts  a  play). 
On  the  29th  of  June,  1613,  the  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
during  the  representation  of  a  new  play,  entitled  ''All  is  True.'' 
This  play,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  Shakspere's  ''  Henry  the 
Eighth/'  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  gives  an 
account  of  the  piece,  with  the  following  allusion  to  the  fire: — "  Now 
King  Henry,  making  a  masque  at  the  Cardinal  Wolsey's  house;, 
and  certain  cannons  being  shot  off  at  his  entry,  some  of  the  paper 
or  other  stuff  wherewith  one  of  them  was  stopped,  did  light  on  the 
thatch,  where,  being  thought  at  first  but  an  idle  smoke,  and  their 
eyes  more  attentive  to  the  show,  it  kindled  inwardly,  and  ran  round 
like  a  train,  consuming,  within  less  than  an  hour,  the  whole  house 
to  the  very  grounds.  This  was  the  fatal  period  of  that  virtuoas 
fabric,  wherein  yet  nothing  did  perish  but  wood  and  straw,  and  a 
few  forsaken  cloaks ;  only  one  man  had  his  breeches  set  on  fire, 
that  perhaps  had  broiled  him,  if  he  had  not,  by  the  benefit  of  a 
provident  wit,  put  it  out  with  bottle  ale." 

In  the  following  year  (1614)  the  house  was  rebuilt,  and  deco- 
rated with  more  ornament  than  was  bestowed  on  the  former  stmo- 
ture.  Ben  Jonson  (who  was  in  the  theatre  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction)  styled  the  new  building  the  "  Glory  of  the  Bank  and 
the  Fort  of  the  whole  parish;"  and  Taylor,  the  ^ water  poet,^ 
thus  commemorates  the  improvement -.^     Djgt.ed by Google 
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"  As  gold  is  better  that 's  in  6re  tried. 

So  is  the  Bankside  Globe  that  late  was  burned ; 
For  where  before  it  had  a  thatched  hide. 

Now  to  a  stately  theatre  'tis  tum'd ; 
Which  is  an  emblem  that  great  things  are  won, 
By  those  that  dare  through  greatest  dangers  run." 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Shakspere^s  connection  with  this 
bouse.  The  licence  which  James  the  First  granted  to  Laurence 
Fletcher,  William  Shakspere^  James  Burbage,  and  others  (dated 
May  19,  1603),  empowered  tbem  ''To  exercise  the  facultye  of 
playenge  plaies  both  in  the  Globe  Theatre  and  through  all  the 
realme/'  Our  own  gre^  author  has  himself  told  us  the  shape  of 
the  Globe  in  the  preliminary  chorus  to  "  Henry  the  Fifth  :^' — 

*<  Pardon,  gentles  all. 

The  flat  unraised  spirit,  that  hath  dared 

On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 

So  great  an  object :  can  this  cockpit  hold 

The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 

Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 

That  did  afiVight  the  air  at  Agincourt?** 

The  genius  of  Shakspere,  however,  was  not  to  be  confined  within 
this  "rude-thatched  tabernacle/'  In  the  production  of  his  works 
he  received  but  little  aid  from  "scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations" — 
the  mise  en  achie  of  the  present  day ;  but,  as  Johnson  remarks^ 
"  the  incumbrances  of  his  fortune  were  shaken  from  his  mind  as 
dewdrops  from  a  lion's  mane.'' 

Taylor,  the  poet,  has  been  already  quoted.  He  had  been  a 
sculler  on  the  Thames,  but,  although  very  illiterate,  applied  him- 
self to  composition,  in  spite  of  the  most  disheartening  obstacles. 
It  was  his  original  calling  which  gained  for  him  the  title  of  the 
''  water  poet.''  From  his  writings  we  learn  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  traffic  of  the  Thames  by  the  erection  of  theatres  upon 
the  Bankside : — 

"  About  the  year  1596  the  players  began  to  play  on  the  Bank- 
side,  and  to  leave  playing  in  London  and  Middlesex  for  the  most 
part.  The  number  of  watermen,  and  those  that  live  by  and  are 
maintained  by  them,  and  by  the  only  labour  of  the  oar  and  skull, 
cannot  be  fewer  than  40,000;  the  cause  of  the  greater  half  of 
which  multitude  hath  been  the  players  playing  on  the  Bankside, 
for  I  have  known  three  companies,  besides  the  bear  parties^  at  once 
there,  to  wit,  the  Globe,  the  Rose,  and  the  Swan." 

Like  the  Blackfriars,  the  Globe  Theatre  was  probably  swept 
away  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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THE  TWO  ANGELS. 

BY  PBOrESSOB   LONGFELLOW. 

Two  angels,  one  of  Life  and  one  of  Death, 
Passed  o'er  the  viUage  as  the  morning  broke ; 

The  dawn  was  on  their  faces,  and  beneath. 
The  sombre  houses  hearsed  with  plumes  of  smoke. 

Their  attitude  and  aspect  were  the  same, 
Alike  their  features  and  their  robes  of  white ; 

But  one  was  crowned  with  amaranth,  as  with  flame. 
And  one  with  asphodels,  like  flakes  of  light. 

I  saw  them  pause  on  their  celestial  way ; 

Then  said  I,  with  deep  fear  and  doubt  oppressed : 
"  Beat  not  so  loud,  my  heart,  lest  thou  betray 

The  place  where  thy  beloved  are  at  rest !" 

And  he,  who  wore  the  crown  of  asphodels. 
Descending,  at  my  door  began  to  knock. 

And  my  soul  sank  within  me,  as  in  wells 

The  waters  sink  before  an  eartliquake's  shocL 

I  recognised  the  nameless  agony. 
The  terror  and  the  tremor  and  the  pain. 

That  oft  before  had  filled  and  haunted  me, 

And  now  returned  with  threefold  strength  again. 

The  door  I  opened  to  my  heavenly  guest. 

And  listened,  for  I  thought  I  heard  Grod*s  voice ; 

And  knowing  whatsoe'er  He  sent  was  best. 
Dared  neither  to  lament  nor  to  rejoice. 

Then  with  a  smile,  that  filled  the  house  with  light, 
*'  My  errand  is  not  Death,  but  Life,"  he  said; 

And  ere  I  answered,  passing  out  of  sight 
On  his  celestial  embassy  he  sped. 

'T  was  at  thy  door,  O  friend  !  and  not  at  mine. 
The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath. 

Pausing  descended,  and  with  voice  divine. 

Whispered  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like  Death. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 
A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin ; 

And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened  room. 
Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in. 

All  is  of  God  I  If  He  but  wave  his  hand 
The  mists  collect,  the  rain  falls  thick  and  loud. 

Till  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land, 
Lo !  He  looks  back  from  the  departing  cloud. 

Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  his ; 

Without  his  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er; 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this. 

Against  his  messengers  to  shut  the  door? 
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What  a  curious  beast !  Which  is  his  head,  and  which  is  his 
tail  ?  Surely  ho  has  got  no  mouth  !  Is  that  what  thej  call  a 
Python?  Such  were  the  exclamations  I  heard  when  present 
at  one  of  the  first  levies  given  to  the  British  public  by  Seignor 
Ant-Eater.  The  man  who  thought  he  was  looking  at  a  Python 
(it  was  Monday,  and  therefore  a  sixpenny  day)  had  seen  outside 
the  building  the  words  "To  the  Pythons'^  posted  up  in  gigantic 
type,  the  card  of  the  stranger  not  being  at  that  time  ready,  and 
therefore  he  came  fully  prepared  to  see  a  python,  and  nothing  but 
a  python.  Had  he  looked  at  the  "  Times"  that  morning  he  would 
have  been  aware  "  that  an  adult  example  of  the  giant  Ant-Eater 
had  been  added  to  the  collection." 

Certainly  he  has  been  added  to  the  collection,  but  the  addition 
will  appear  to  those  who  don't  go  at  the  proper  time  very  much, 
like  a  bundle  of  hay  tumbled  into  the  comer  of  the  den.  The 
ant-eater  receives  not  the  public  indiscriminately,  he  is  "  at  home** 
only  at  dinner  time,  at  which  time,  like  most  of  ourselves,  he 
is  wide  awake  and  ready  for  action.  The  opening  of  the  keeper's 
door,  and  the  cracking  of  sundry  egg-shells  on  the  side  of  his  tin 
soup  plate, is  his  dinner  bell,  audit  is  quite  astonishing  to  see  how 
soon  these  welcome  sounds  awake  him,  though  but  five  minutes 
before  all  the  hists,  and  the  heys,  and  the  umbrella  stampings  of 
yon  old  gentleman  seemed  only  to  deepen  his  lethargic  slumbers. 
At  length  the  clock  strikes  four  and  the  door  opens.  At  this 
moment  the  bundle  of  hay  unfolds  itself,  and  out  stalks  mon" 
strum  Jiorrendum  informe  ingens,  which  monster,  nevertheless, 
has  been  dubbed  with  the  high  sounding  title  of  Mtjrmecophaga 
jubata,  which,  being  intei*preted,  meaneth,  the  Maned  Ant- 
Eater,  viz.,  /uupjunS,  an  ant,  <payiOy  to  eat.  Jubata,  from  juba, 
a  crest,  which  little  lesson  reminds  us  forcibly  of  former  days 
when,  trembling  with  fear  of  the  schoolmaster's  rose-wood  ruler, 
we  mechanically  committed  to  our  infantine  memory  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Geography. 

Being  a  distingui  among  animals,  like  great  folks  among  our- 
selves, he  has  more  names  than  one.  The  Indians  of  Brazil  (who 
rejoice  in  the  crack-jaw  appellation  of  Qjuarani)  call  him  the 
"  Youroumi,"  which  D'Azara  tells  us  signifies  in  Spanish  "  Boca 
Chica,"  or  little  mouth.  The  Portuguese  call  him  "  Tamandua," 
a  name  equivalent  to  ant-bear ;  the  French  of  Cayenne,  by  the 
elegant  name  of  Tamanoir ;  and,  lastly,  his  indulgent  keeper  at  the 
Zoological,  trusting  to  intimate  acquaintanceship,  takes  the  liberty 
of  addressing  this  many-titled  quadruped  by  the  familiar  term  of 
**  Tit,"  a  name  which  his  highness  is  condescending  enough  to 
"  answer  to,"  as  the  dog-dealer  would  say. 

VOL,  XXXV.  U_3J 
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The  appellation  of  maned,  would  well  suit  the  animal,  if,  like 
the  horse  at  the  country  fair,  his  tail  were  where  his  head  ought  to 
be.  The  mane  is  developed,  not  on  his  neck  and  along  his  back, 
but  upon  the  lower  side  of  his  tail,  whilst  the  actual  naked  head 
appears  much  more  like  a  tail  than  a  head ;  in  fact,  it  much  re- 
sembles the  stump  of  &  thing  as  worn  by  the  fast-trotting  butchers 
nag  with  a  "  rat-tail." 

The  colour  of  the  ant-eater  is  a  greyish-brown,  with  an  oblique 
black  band  bordered  with  white  on  each  shoulder.  The  hair  is 
yery  peculiar ;  in  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  called  hair  at  all,  being 
very  like  that  kind  of  strong  hard  grass  of  which  brushes  and 
carpet-brooms  are  now  made. 

The  possessor  of  this  grassy  thatch  seems  just  now  to  be  in  a 
state  of  moult,  for  the  floor  of  his  den  is  covered  with  cast-off 
portions  of  his  external  garment.  We  have  collected  several  of 
these  bristle-Kke  hairs ;  they  seem  to  be  of  two  kinds.  One  kind 
is  long,  very  tough,  and  of  a  black  colour :  these  belong  to  his 
crest,  which  is,  as  I  have  before  stated,  to  be  found  not  on  his 
neck,  but  on  his  tail ;  the  others  are  shorter,  and  resemble  much 
the  porcupine's  quill  in  their  markings,  viz.,  black  and  wbita 
bands  alternately  succeeding  each  other. 

The  ant-eater  has  another  similarity  to  the  porcupine,  for  when 
angry  or  annoyed  at  anything,  he  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  cause 
his  quasi-quills  to  stand  erect,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  his 
bodily  dimensions,  as  does  puss  on  the  approach  of  her  canine 
persecutor. 

A  section  of  one  of  these  ant-eater  hairs,  when  placed  under  the 
microscope,  informs  us  that  they  are  hollow  in  the  centre,  and 
are  of  an  oval  shape,  the  external  coats  being  composed  of  an 
exceedingly  hard  material ;  a  thin  section  of  a  cat's  whisker  pre- 
sents a  somewhat  similar  appearance. 

Our  friend  is  not  only  shedding  his  coat,  but  also  the  skin  of 
his  trumpet-shaped  head,  and  every  now  and  then,  as  his  keeper 
describes,  he  may  be  seen  "  shelling  his  nose,**  by  means  of  his 
inbent  claw,  the  shape  of  which  exactly  fits  that  portion  of  his 
person.  A  close  observer  may  see  portions  of  the  old  skin 
scaling  off',  and  the  new  skin  appearing  imdemeath. 

As  I  have  frequently  been  asked  what  size  he  is,  I  here  give 
the  exact  measurements  of  the  specimen  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens. 

Feet.        Licbes, 
.     2  3 


Height 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  end  of  tail 

Girth  of  body 

Length  of  tail      , 

Length  of  body 

Length  of  head    . 

Diameter  of  chest 


7  4 

2  8 

2  9 

2  2 

2  5 

0  10 


The  exact  age  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  supposed^by  the 
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best  authorities  diat  Tit  has  arrived  at  adult  years,  and  that  he  is 
as  big  as  he  ever  will  be.* 

Poor  ant-eater,  never  again  will  he  behold  his  native  plains  of 
Brazil ;  the  new  *'  ticket  of  leave  **'  will  in  no  way  benefit  him. 
He  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life, 
not,  however,  to  undergo  hard  labour,  but  to  spend  what  some 

Eeople  would  call  a  very  jolly  life,  consisting  in  the  fact,  ^*  that 
e  will  have  plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  to  do ;"  this  ended,  his 
ghost  will  be  able  to  say  to  his  keeper*-as  the  ghost  of  poor  Mary 
did  to  her  bereaved  lover — 

"  As  for  those  feet,  those  little  feet. 
You  used  to  call  so  pretty^ 
There  *s  one  I  know  in  Bedford  Row, 
The  other 's  in  the  city." 

An  unlucky  day  for  him  was  it  when  his  German  captors  kid- 
napped him  and  his  infant  brother  from  their  maternal  nest  in 
the  wilds  of  Brazil,  four  hundred  miles  from  Rio  Janeiro.  The 
poor  brother  died  en  route  for  England.  The  survivor  arrived 
in  a  miserable  condition,  having  undergone,  like  ^Eneas,  ioany 
troubles  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  of  which,  like  that  pious 
Trojan,  he  might  with  justice  say, 

"  Quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui." 

Most  particularly  did  he  feel  the  discomforts  of  his  new  position 
when  exhibited  in  a  small  room  at  No.  17,  Broad-street,  Blooms- 
bury,  under  the  Anglo-German  title  of  ^^  Antita.^'  A  large  placard 
advertised  his  whereabouts,  upon  which  was  painted  (thanks  to 
the  authority  of  Buffon)  a  picture  of  Mr.  "Antita'^  hugging  in  a 
mortal  embrace  a  powerful  jaguar  (the  American  tiger)  ;  and 
to  make  the  thing  still  more  absurd,  the  blood  was  represented  as 
flowing  from  the  wounds  in  finely-curved  cataracts  of  red  paint, 
like  beer  out  of  a  newly-tapped  barrel. 

He  was,  however,  destined  for  better  quarters.  200/.  M.  D. 
(which,  as  some  malicious  persons  assert,  physicians  put  after 
their  names,  signifying  "  money  down  *')  softened  the  hearts  of 
the  bearded  proprietors,  and  forthwith  he  was  translated  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens. 

It  is  impossible  to  please  everybody,  and  the  body  not  pleased 
at  this  new  acquisition  was  the  chimpanzee,  whose  apartments 
were  forthwith  diminished  by  one-half  to  accommodate  the 
stranger.  Great  was  his  rage  at  this  insult,  and  great  his  jealousy 
at  having  the  attention  usually  shown  to  him  by  visitors  trans- 
ferred to  his  neighbour.  He  ran  about  chattering  and  pulling  the 
bars  of  his  cage  violently ;  whether  these  mental  emotions  affected 
bis  health  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  certain  it  is,  that  about 
this  tin&e  he  was  taken  unwell,  and  a  common  linseed  poultice  was 
applied,  as  the  doctors  say,  "  to  the  part  affected."    What  was 

*  Since  this  article  has  been  printed  I  have  ascertained  that  I  Iiave  all  the 
way  through  (as  frequently  happens  in  writing  a  French  exercise)  made  a 
mistake  in  the  gender,  and  have  ungallantly  applied  the  term  "  He  "  to  a  lady 
ant-eater*  ^  , 
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the  consequence?  The  next  mornings  when  the  man  came  to 
examine  the  effects  of  the  application,  lo,  and  behold!  it  was 
gone,  the  invalid  had  eaten  and  devoured  his  remedy,  which  was 
meant  to  do  good  externally.  Mr.  Chimp  was  of  a  different  opimoo, 
and  had  applied  it  interaally.  Such,  too,  were  the  tenets  of  the 
facetious  medical  student,  who,  upon  being  asked  by  a  nervous 
individual  what  should  be  done  in  a  case  of  internal  bleeding,  re- 
plied with  a  grave  face,  *^  swallow  a  large  piece  of  sticking  plaster.** 

Whilst  meditating  on  the  beauty  and  design  as  shown  in  the 
ant-eater,  whose  prasprandial  movements  I  was  intently  watching, 
a  young  gentleman  (not  a  naturalist)  asked  me,  sotio  roce^  *'  what 
is  that  contrivance  ?  "  "  It  is  a  contrivance,*'  said  I,  "  for  catching 
ants,  and  that  is  why  he  is  called  the  ant-eater,'*  I  continued 
to  a  young  lady,  who  wanted  to  know  the  meaning  of  his  name. 
Let  us  see  how  admirably  "  the  contrivance  "  answers  its  purpose, 
and  forms  a  link  in  an  important  series  of  operations,  which  are 
ordained  by  an  all-wise  Creator  for  regulating  the  economy  of 
trop\pal  regions. 

Under,  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  the  vegetation  in  these 
climes  is  most  luxuriant,  and  the  decay  is  proportionately  rapid 
to  the  growth.  The  ants  here  play  a  most  important  part,  they  are 
the  scavengers,  whose  business  it  is  to  clear  away  the  wreck  and 
rubbish  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter ;  if  these  were  al- 
lowed to  remain,  they  would  not  only  taint  the  atmosphere  with 
pernicious  gases,  but  would  float  away,  when  the  rains  came,  and 
thus  exhaust  and  impoverish  the  soil.  Then  the  birds  and  other 
vertebrated  animals  feed  upon  these  ants,  and  new  forms  of  life 
spring  up,  each  one  supporting  some  other,  and  the  whole  pre- 
serving and  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  country.  This  is  what 
may  be  termed  nature's  mode  of  culture ;  the  fungi  among  plants, 
and  the  insects  among  animals,  take  hold  of  that  which  is  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  from  them  it  passes  from  race  to  race,  till  at  the 
end  of  the  circuit  it  arrives  at  the  most  stately  trees  of  the  forest, 
and  the  largest  animals  which  feed  and  repose  in  their  shade. 

These  ants  are  sociable  things,  and  are  fond  of  each  other's 
company. 

Horace  informs  us  that  the  ant  on  the  plains  of  Italy 

*<  Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest,  atque  addit  acervo 
Quern  struit." 

The  ant  on  the  plains  of  Brazil  does  exactly  the  same  thing, 
except  that  her  edifice  is  to  the  edifice  of  the  Italian,  as  the  Syden- 
ham Crystal  Palace  to  the  village  cottage. 

Mr.  Waterton,  in  his  *'  Wanderings  in  South  America,''  informs 
us  that  "  the  ants'  nests  have  a  singular  appearance.  They  are  in 
vast  abundance  on  those  parts  of  the  plain  which  are  free  from 
water,  and  are  formed  of  an  exceeding  hard  yellow  clay.  They 
rise  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  spiral  form,  impenetra- 
ble to  the  rain,  and  strong  enough  to  defy  the  severest  tornado." 

So  hard  are  their  walls,  that  the  natives  always  select  them  to 
perform  the  duties  of  ovens ;  the  fire  is  lighted  inside,  and  the 
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dinner  cooked.  Happy  the  native  who  happens  to  have  a  natural 
oven  close  to  his  hut  door !  unfortunate  the  ants  who  have  erected 
their  palace  in  such  dangerous  proximity  ! 

Virgil  said  to  the  poor  little  birds  who  built  their  nests  round 
his  country  villa,  when  he  found  that  the  young  Romans  had  been 
birds'  nesting : 

•*  Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidificatis  aves." 

So  says  the  ant-eater  to  the  ants.  When  he  feels  hungry  he  forth- 
with taps  an  ant-hill. 

To  enable  him  to  do  this  with  ease,  the  kind  foresight  of  the 
Creator  has  given  him  claws  adapted  for  this  very  purpose.  I  saw 
lately  in  a  shop  where  they  sell  meats  preserved  in  tightly-soldered 
tin  canisters,  an  instrument  with  a  sharp  claw  of  iron  at  the  end, 
made  expressly  to  break  open  the  canisters  aforesaid.  This  in- 
strument is  almost  a  model  of  the  ant-eater's  claw.  If,  kind 
reader,  you  will  closely  bend  up  the  little  and  the  ring-fingers  of 
your  two  hands,  so  as  to  touch  their  palms,  and  partially  cmving 
the  middle  and  the  fore-fingers,  you  will  walk  along  the  floor  upon 
the  outside  edge  of  your  hands — Nebuchadnezzar  fashion — you 
will  be  much  in  the  same  condition  as  the  ant-eater,  except  that 
you  have  no  pad  upon  the  part  of  your  hand  which  bears  the 
weight  of  the  body,  whereas  the  ant-eater  has  been  provided  by 
nature  with  this  necessary  appendage. 

The  two  projecting  claws  in  the  ant-eater  are  very  shai-p  at  their 
extremities,  and  are  flattened  on  the  inside.  He  cannot  extend 
them  like  we  can  our  fingers,  but  he  can  compress  them,  and  that 
pretty  closely.  The  other  day  when  shaking  hands  with  him  (I 
always  shake  hands  through  the  bars  of  his  cage)  he  gave  me  such 
a  hearty  squeeze  with  his  talons,  that  I  was  glad  when  the  salu- 
tation was  over.  Those  who  will  go  to  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  look  at  the  skeleton  of  our  friend's  relation,  or  consult  Sir  C. 
Bell's  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  the  hand  (in 'which  is  a  drawing  of 
the  fore  leg  of  this  animal),  \^  ill  be  able  to  examine  closely  this 
curious  piece  of  mechanism.  They  will  at  the  same  time  be  able 
to  comprehend  what  an  enormous  mass  of  muscles  are  necessary, 
and  are  really  present  in  the  hving  animal,  to  enable  the  owner  of 
this  scratching  apparatus  to  use  it  eflectually.  Sir  C.  Bell  says, 
"  whether  we  examine  the  human  body  or  the  comparative  forms 
of  the  bones,  the  distinctness  of  the  spines  and  processes  (projec- 
tions in  the  bones)  declares  the  strength  of  the  muscles.  It  is  par- 
ticularly pleasing  to  notice  here  the  correspondence  between  the 
humerus  (the  large  bone  of  the  arm)  and  the  other  bones— the 
blade-bone  large,  and  with  a  double  spine,  and  with  great  pro- 
cesses, the  ulna  projecting  at  the  olecranon,  and  the  radius  freely 
rotating,  but  above  all  in  the  development  of  one  grand  metacarpal 
bone  which  gives  attach n\ent  to  a  strong  claw,  we  see  a  very  dis- 
tinct provi.siou  for  scratching  and  turning  aside  the  ant-hill. 

Now,  we  have  just  read  "that  the  ant-hills  are  formed  of  ex- 
ceeding hard  yellow  clay,  strong  enough  to  defy  a  tornado,^'  and  if 
the  ant-eater  had  not  these  prize-fighter-like  arms  and  pickax^- 
like  claws,  he  would  never  be  able  to  open  the  sun-baked  crust  of 
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his  ant-pie,  and  would  probably  starve;  tbese  diflSciilties  have, 
however,  been  anticipated  by  his  Creator.  When  about  to  qiea 
an  ant-hill,  he  sits  up  on  bis  hind  legs^  which  have  nothing  pecn- 
liar  about  them,*  being  made  for  support,  when  in  a  silling  at- 
titude, not  unlike  the  feet  of  an  English  badger,  and  he  aims  a 
tenible  blow  at  the  walls  of  the  ant-hill,  breaking  the  crust  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  Had  the  editor  of  the  *^  Nursery  Rhymes*'  seen 
this  operation,  he  would  have  altered  his  verses  and  written, 

"When  the  pie  was  opened 
The  aou  began  to  run." 

We  shall  see  presently  how  the  fugitives  are  captured. 

Even  in  confinement  we  see  instinct  prompting  the  ant-eater  to 
use  his  claws  in  their  natural  way.  I  have  frequently  seen  him 
sit  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  scratch  away  at  the  old  stump  of  the 
tree  in  the  middle  of  his  den  (placed  there  probably  to  delude  him 
that  be  is  still  in  a  Brazilian  forest).  At  first  it  was  thought  he 
wanted  to  climb  up,  so  cross-bars  of  wood  were  nailed  up  to 
facilitate  his  endeavours ;  he  has,  however,  never  attempted  to 
ascend,  it  being  contrary  to  his  natural  habits  to  climb  trees. 
Dreadful  rents,  nevertheless,  does  he  delight  to  make  in  the 
canvass  nailed  up  between  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Chimp  and  him- 
self, showing  his  natural  propensity  for  tearing  open  things. 
Airain  I  have  seen  him  attempt  to  get  on  the  top  of  his  little 
bed-room  up  in  the  comer,  holding  on  with  his  claws,  and 
helping  himself  up  with  his  long  head.  This  habit  of  climb- 
ing (not  trees)  seems  natural  to  him,  for  Mr.  Waterton  tells  us 
that  "  the  ant-bear  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  top  of  the  wood 
-ants'  nests.''  He  must,  moreover,  regard  the  door  of  his  cage, 
whence  issues  forth  his  kind  and  intelligent  keeper,  bearing  the 
dinner  tray,  as  a  sort  of  ant-hill,  for  as  meal-time  approaches, 
I  have  seen  him  endeavour  to  get  his  sharp  claws  in  between 
the  door  and  the  adjoining  wall,  in  order  to  wrench  it  open,  and 
when  the  door  has  been  partially  opened  by  the  keeper,  immediately 
seize  it  with  his  curved  talons  and  assist  in  opening  it,  by  pulling 
it  towards  himself.  As  he  walks  about  on  the  boards  his  great 
claws  make  a  terrible  rattle  ;  a  country  woman  said  he  was  like  a 
washerwoman  walking  about  with  pattens  on,  and  a  London  yoimg 
lady  was  sure  he  had  on  boots  with  military  heels.  A  benevolent 
old  lady  said  the  poor  thing  must  sufier  very  much  in  walking 
about  on  his  "  club  feet ;"  another  spectator  remarked  that  he  was 
sure  the  ant-eater  had  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  that  bis 
inhent  fingera  were  the  results  of  his  illness.  But,  gentle  reader, 
he  has  neither  club  feet  nor  has  he  had  rheumatism ;  in  his  pre- 
sent position  he  is  quite  at  ease,  his  long  claws  are  so  disposed  as 
to  render  tliem  harmless  to  him,  and  are  also  prevented  from  be- 
coming dull  and  worn  like  those  of  the  dog,  as  would  inevitably 
be  the  case  if  they  came  in  actual  contact  with  the  ground. 

♦  The  peculiarity  of  the  hind  leg^  of  the  subject  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
is  a  bandage  wound  round  one  of  them, — a  surgical  dressing  to  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  his  travels,  now  nearly  healed.  It  serves,  too,  as  a  protection  to  this 
part  when  he  sleeps  on  the  boards.  ~ 
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Those  wbo  hare  seen  stuffed  specimens  of  this  animal  in 
nraseoms  mast  have  remarked  that  this  peculiar  conformation 
Cff  the  feet  has  evidently  been  a  puzzle  to  the  taxidermists. 
These  worthies  have  generally  endeavoured  to  improve  nature 
by  art,  and  bave  placed  the  fore  claws  in  a  forward  attitude^ 
like  those  of  a  dog  or  bear.  This  mistake  is  not  now  likely  to  be 
again  committed,  at  least  by  our  Englisb  naturalists,  if  they  ever 
have  the  good  luck  to  obtain  a  skin  of  this  very  rare  beast ;  for  be 
it  known,  that  even  in  his  native  country  it  is  but  seldom  seen^ 
and  still  less  seldom  captured. 

Mr.  Wallace  informs  us,  as  regards  this  circumstance,  that 
though  he  was  residing  for  more  than  four  years  in  or  near  the 
extensive  forests  of  the  Amazon,  where  the  great  ant-eater  is 
perhaps  as  abundant  as  in  any  part  of  South  America,  he  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one — once  only  he  was  nearly  in  at 
the  death,  finding  a  bunch  of  hairs  from  the  tail  of  a  specimen 
which  had  been  killed  a  month  previous  to  his  arrival.  They  say 
(and  I  really  think  with  truth)  that  anything  can  be  obtained  in 
London  for  money :  the  traveller,  who  in  vain  looks  for  this  four- 
legged  curiosity  in  his  native  haunts,  may  find  him  displayed  as 
large  as  life  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  shop  in  Oxford-street,  where,  for 
the  sum  of  seven  pounds^  he  may  obtain  a  skin  tolerably  well- 
Stuffed,  but  rather  dusty  withal.  The  claws,  too,  in  this  specimen^ 
wonderful  to  say,  are  nearly  in  their  right  and  natural  position. 

The  ant-eater  cannot  run  very  fast ;  when  pressed  he  gets  along 
at  a  sort  of  shambling  gallop,  but  his  best  pace  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  a  man  when  running.  He  is  a  stupid  thing,  and  com- 
paratively harmless  to  his  enemy,  man.  For  Azara  tells  us,  **  I 
have  killed  several  by  giving  them  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
a  stick,  with  the  same  security  as  though  I  had  struck  the  trunk 
of  a  tree.''  He  cannot  make  any  noise  of  any  kind,  for  both  the 
men  who  are  daily  and  nightly  with  him  have  assured  me  that 
they  never  have  heard  a  grunt,  or  a  groan,  or  sound  of  any  kind 
proceed  from  their  pet's  mouth,  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  anger. 

The  ant-eater's  claws  are  not  adapted  by  any  means  for  picking 
up  the  ants  one  by  one  as  they  run  out  of  the  aperture  made 
in  their  mud  fortification ;  run  they  never  so  fast  their  doom  is 
sealed.  We  all  of  us  know  those  wonderful  specimens  of  human 
ingenuity  invented  for  the  special  benefit  of  house-flies  during  the 
hot  summer  months.  The  poor  fly  settles  upon  an  inviting  prairie 
of  what  he  thinks  is  treacle ;  he  eats  his  fill,  and  then  attempts  to 
depart,  but,  alas !  he  cannot. 

•*  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum." 

The  ant-eater's  tongue  is  made  somewhat  on  the  principle 
of  those  "  catch  'em  alive  papers."  It  is  a  long,  narrow,  and 
roundish  slip  of  flesh,  exactly  the  colour  of  the  common  earth- 
worm, and  very  much  resembles  in  appearance  the  small  end  of  a 
coachman's  whip ;  the  trumpet-shaped  head,  though  pretty  long, 
is  not  long  enough  to  contain  it  when  extended  to  its  full  length* 
The  tongue  is  made  therefore  to  retract  into  a  sheath,  as  a  com- 
mon cedar  pencil  is  made  to  retract  into  the  pencil-case.     It  is 
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not  very  easy  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  tongue,  for  our  friend  at 
the  Zoological  does  not  often  show  it.  In  vain  does  the  ex- 
pectant medicus  enjoin  him,  as  he  does  his  patients,  *^  to  put  out 
his  tongue/'  He  will  not  do  it  unless  he  likes,  and  the  moment 
when  the  humour  seizes  him  is  while  he  is  eating  his  food,  at 
which  time  the  visitor  may,  by  looking  out  sharp,  see  it  slipping 
about  in  the  tin  soup-dish  with  the  most  wonderful  velocity;  it 
then  much  resembles  a  little  black  eel  performing  the  most  won- 
derful gyrations.  Look  out  too  well  just  after  he  has  finished  his 
meal,  for  then  sometimes  out  comes  his  tongue  like  a  roll  of  rib- 
bon from  the  conjuror's  mouth,  or  a  stream  of  black  treacle  poured 
from  a  narrow  aperture.  Not  above  a  second  will  you  have  to 
look  at  it,  so  the  eyes  must  be  kept  wide  open.  Those  who  wish  to 
examine  the  retractory  arrangement  at  their  leisure  may  see  a  pre- 
paration at  the  College  of  Surgeons  (London),  in  which  the  tongue, 
although  extended  to  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  is  not  drawn  out 
to  its  full  extent ;  upon  its  upper  surface  may  be  seen  retroverted 
papillae  (like  those  on  a  cat's  tongue,  only  smaller  of  course) ;  the 
sheath,  too,  with  part  of  the  tongue  in  it,  maybe  observed  passing 
in  front  of  the  trachaea  and  larynx  someway  down  the  throat. 

The  owner  of  this  tongue  does  not,  however,  pick  up  the  ants 
with  it  as  a  giraffe  gathers  palm-leaves^  selecting  and  cropping 
them  off  with  his  tongue.  These  unfortunate  insects  stick  to 
it  and  are  then  drawn  into  their  enemy's  throat.  To  enable  this 
to  take  place,  nature  has  given  the  ant-devourer  a  sort  of  natural 
bird-lime,  which  is  spread  in  abundance  upon  this  whip-like 
tongue.  Of  this  peculiar  secretion,  Mr.  Waterton  says,  "  Tliere  is 
another  singularity  in  the  anatomy  of  the  ant-bear,  I  believe 
as  yet  unnoticed  in  the  page  of  natural  histoiy.  He  has  two 
very  large  glands  situated  below  the  root  of  the  tongue.  From 
these  is  emitted  a  glutinous  liquid,  with  which  his  long  tongue  is 
lubricated  when  he  puts  it  into  the  ants'  nests.  The  secretion 
from  them  when  wet  is  very  clammy  and  adhesive,  but  on  being 
dried  it  loses  these  qualities,  and  you  can  pulverize  it  betwixt 
your  finger  and  thumb,  so  that  in  dissection  if  any  of  it  has 
got  upon  the  fur  of  the  animal  or  the  feathers  of  a  bird,  allow  it 
to  dry  there,  and  then  it  may  be  removed  without  leaving  the 
least  stain  behind." 

I  can  confirm  this  statement  from  personal  experience,  for 
lately,  when  watching  our  friend  trying  to  get  open  the  door 
of  his  den  just  before  dinner-time,  I  observed  his  mouth  literally 
**  Watering"  with  anticipation,  that  is  to  say,  there  came  from  it  a 
quantity  ol  frothy-looking  saliva,  some  of  which  I  managed  to  get 
upon  my  fingers,  so  glutinous  was  it  that  the  sides  of  the 
fingers  became  glued  together  as  they  would  have  been  had  gum- 
arabic  been  used ;  in  a  short  space  it  dried  and  fell  off  just  aa  the 
learned  traveller  has  described. 

D.  Azara  tells  us,  "  II  mange  que  des  fourmis.  H  fouille  les 
fourmillieres  avec  ses  ongles,  et  au  moment  meme  ou  les  fourmis 
sortent  en  abondance  pour  former  un  rempart  et  se  defendre,  il 
traine  sur  elles  sa  langue,  qu'il  a  sortie  avec  rapidite,  et  qu'il 
retire  avec  les  fourmis  qu'y  sont  prises.     II  repete  cet  exercice 
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avec  tant  de  prestesse,  que  dans  une  scconde  de  temps  il  tire  et 
rentre  deux  fois  sa  langue^  mais  jamais  I'introduire  dans  le  trous." 

'^  No  one  (he  continues)  need  wonder  that  so  large  a  beast 
should  be  able  to  derive  its  sustenance  from  such  minute  prey, 
who  is  made  aware  of  the  myriads  of  the  insects  each  ant  nest 
contains ;  and  that  in  some  districts  these  nests  are  crowded  so  as 
almost  to  touch  each  other." 

Among  birds  and  reptiles  who  feed  upon  insects  we  find  a 
somewhat  similar  arrangement  of  tongue.  That  of  the  common 
woodpecker  is  a  well-known  example.  The  tongue-bone  of  this 
bird  is  of  an  immense  length,  and  curves  completely  round  the 
back  of  the  head ;  he  has  also  glands  to  secrete  viscid  fluid, 
and  besides  this  a  barbed  horny  tip  to  his  tongue.  This  bird 
feeds  upon  insects  who  live  in  the  bark  of  trees ;  with  his  sticky 
tongue  he  is  enabled  to  draw  out  the  smaller  beetles  from  their 
lurking  places;  with  his  spear  he  is  enabled  to  transfix  and 
detain  those  ^ho  arc  too  strong  or  too  big  to  stick.  The  cha* 
meleon,  among  reptiles,  has  a  very  long  tongue  and  a  gelatinous 
covering  on  il,  which,  as  we  well  know,  is  very  useful  to  him  in 
procuring  his  winged  and  more  active  prey. 

There  is  in  Australia  a  curious  animal,  said  to  be  a  combination 
of  a  bird  with  a  beast,  whose  name  is  Omithorhynchus  (the  Bird- 
billed).  His  conformation  has  given  rise  to  a  zoological  riddle. 
"Why  is  an  Omithorhynchus  like  your  tailor?"  Because  he  is  a 
beast  with  a  bill. 

Inside  this  bill,  this  remarkable  animal  has  a  most  curious 
tongue.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  tlie  anterior  part  is  beset 
with  numerous  coarse  papillae,  the  posterior  is  raised  considerably 
above  the  other,  and  is  armed  with  two  strong  spines  directed 
forwards,  which  probably  serve  to  prevent  the  passage  into  the 
faucis  of  such  substances  as  ought  first  to  undergo  mastication 
and  maceration  in  the  cheek-pouches,  for  he  has  these  curious 
mouth-pockets,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  and  we  have  seen  the 
remains  ol  insects,  of  the  genus  Nauceridae,  taken  from  these  very 
pouches. 

The  mouth  of  the  ant-eater,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  trumpet- 
8ha))ed  head,  is  very  small  indeed,  being  about  an  inch  in  length, 
whence  he  has  been  called  by  the  French  "  the  little  mouth  ;^' 
when  he  is  moving  about,  it  is  difiicult  to  see  whether  he  has  any 
mouth  at  all.  The  nostrils  are  of  a  C  shape,  and  can  be  com- 
pressed or  dilated  at  will.  The  seal's  nostrils  are  the  same,  the 
seal  shuts  his  up  to  keep  out  the  water.  The  ant-eater  closes  his 
np  to  prevent  the  dust  getting  in,  when  he  is  catching  the  ants 
running  about  in  it. 

The  pupil  of  the  eye,  I  may  here  state,  is  round,  and  not  a 
mere  slit  like  a  cat*s  eye  (as  has  been  affirmed  by  some),  whence 
we  can  with  certainty  proclaim  his  habits  to  be  diurnal  and  not 
nocturnal.  The  organs  of  smell  are  very  highly  developed,  as 
ascertained  from  the  skull  at  the  College. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  upon  what  is  the  ant-eater  fed 
when  in  captivity.    His  present  diet  is  principally  eggs  and  mil^ 
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beaten  up  together,  bis  allowance  being  twelve  eggs  per  diem^ 
with  milk  in  proportion.  He  is  fed  three  times  a  day,  and  those 
who  wish  to  be  present  when  he  is  eating,  had  better  witness 
the  meal  which  he  has  daily  at  /our.  By  way  of  supper,  he 
has  a  rabbit,  not  a  Welsh-rabbit  with  a  coat  of  mustard,  but  an 
English  one,  with  a  coat  of  fur.  The  rabbit  is  killed  in  the 
morning,  and  an  aperture  being  made  in  the  body,  the  ant-eater 
sucks  up  all  the  blood  with  great  relish ;  in  the  erening  the  flesh  of 
the  same  poor  bunny  is  cut  up  very  small  and  given  uncooked 
just  before  he  goes  to  bed ;  he  manages  to  get  through  nearly  .a 
pound  of  it  every  evening. 

It  has  been  tried  whether  he  will  kDl  the  rabbit  for  himself,  but 
he  takes  no  notice  of  it  at  all,  neither  smelHng  it,  or  endeavouring 
to  strike  it  in  play,  or  with  murderous  intent. 

Wlien  he  first  came  to  town,  the  authorities  tried  whether  he 
would  eat  any  of  our  English  insects ;  in  vain  were  black  beetles, 
crickets,  common  house  flies,  meal-worms,  et  id  genus  omne^ 
spread  before  him — he  would  not  look  at  or  touch  them  either 
alive  or  dead.  It  occurred  to  me  that  he  might,  by  possibility, 
like  the  taste  of  our  English  ant. 

Accordingly  I  sent  for,  and  obtained  from  the  country,  a  tin 
quart  pot  full  of  Oxfordshire  red  ants.  When  these  were  (by  the 
permission  of  the  garden  authorities)  emptied  out  on  the  fluor  of 
the  ant-eater's  den,  he  walked  up  to  them,  and  leisurely  put  out 
the  tip  of  his  tongue  as  though  to  taste  them.  The  trial  was  not 
satisfactory,  so  he  scrape^  away  the  mould,  and  spread  it  about 
with  his  claws,  and  then  tried  again  to  see  if  they  were  good.  He 
seemed  to  deliberate  a  moment  about  this,  as  a  connoisseur  docs 
when  tasting  a  new  sample  of  port  wine.  The  verdict  was 
eventually  against  them,  for  he  walked  away  with  an  air  of  dis- 
gust, so  that,  unless  we  have  periodical  remittances  of  termites, 
the  white  ant,  from  Brazil,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  supply  him 
with  his  natural  food.  He  thrives,  however,  well  enough  upon  his 
present  diet  of  eggs,  milk,  and  rabbit ;  for  the  keeper  told  me  that 
when  his  pet  first  came,  he  was  so  thin  and  meagre  that  he  could 
easily  lift  him  up  M^ith  one  arm,  whereas  now  the  united  force  of 
both  arms  are  necessary  to  raise  him  from  the  ground. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  ant-eater's  milk  and  eggs  should 
be  flavoured  with  an  acid,  called  **  formic  acid,^*  that  it  might 
have  an  anty  taste,  &c.,  as  the  waiter  at  Vauxhall  cuts  "  the  beef 
with  a  hammy  knife,"  to  suit  the  taste  of  his  customer.  This 
acid  was  originally  discovered  by  Fisher,  in  1670,  in  the  red  ant 
{Formica  rufd)^  and  it  was  formerly  obtained  solely  fmui  this 
insect  by  distilling  them,  or  their  expressed  juice,  with  water. 
The  acid  thus  obtained  is  fuming  and  pungent,  acting  as  a 
caustic  upon  the  skin.  The  individual  drop,  however,  contained 
in  a  single  ant  is  said  to  have  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  the 
good  folks  in  Sweden  hav^  found  this  out,  for  Mr.  Consett,  ^iiilc 
walking  in  a  wood  near  Gottenburg,  observed  a  person  sit  down 
on  an  ant-hill  and  with  a  great  degree  of  pleasure  devour  these 
insects,  first  nipping  off*  their  heads  and  wings.     The  flavour, 
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according  to  Lis  account,  was  an  acid  somewhat  resembUngj 
though  much  more  agreeable^  than  that  of  a  lemon. 

Mr.  Wallace  informs  us  that  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  ant- 
eater,  eat  white  ants ;  they  catch  them,  too,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner,  by  pushing  into  the  nest  a  grass  stalk,  which  the  insects 
seize  and  hold  on  to  most  tenaciously.  The  large  white  ants  in 
Devonshire,  I  have  been  informed,  emit  a  peculiar  acid  smell 
when  their  nests  are  disturbed,  but  my  informer  did  not  taste 
them.  It  is  from  a  combination  of  formic  acid  that  chloroform  is 
made:  who  would  ever  have  guessed  that  from  ponnded  ants  a 
never-faiHng  antidote  to  pain  could  be  made? — a  discovery  to  suf- 
fering mankind  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  gold  regions  in 
Australia  or  California,  and  in  some  respects  even  that  of  omnipo- 
tent steam. 

We  have  amongst  ourselves  certain  individuals  who  rival  the 
ant-eater  in  his  insectivorous  propensities.  Many  a  time  I  have 
seen  a  large,  fat,  and  white  worm  drop  out  of  the  cracked  hazel- 
nut, which  instantly  was  devoured  as  a  prize  by  the  finder.  I 
never  could  make  up  my  mind  to  try  one  of  these  living  sugar- 
plums, but,  doubtless,  they  have  a  pleasant  nutty  flavour. 

An  old  book,  published  in  1582,  has  a  curious  chapter.  "  De 
absurdo  et  fere  moiistioso  pop\ilorum  quorimdam  victu,"  wherein 
are  mentioned  the  tpOupoipdyoi^  or  eaters  of  lice  (a  capital  repasl). 
Eaters  of  grasshoppers  and  the  grubs  of  a  kind  of  silkworm,  used 
for  food  in  those  day  by  German  soldiers,  are  also  mentioned. 

The  teeth  of  man,  being  partly  carnivorous,  partly  herbivorous, 
are  not  given  him  to  eat  insects ;  the  ant-eater,  who  eats  nothing 
but  insects,  has,  to  use  a  common  expression,  "  not  a  tooth  in  his 
head."  He  is  therefore  very  much  in  the  condition  of  our  respected 
and  revered  grandmamas,  who  may,  for  the  most  part,  with  pro- 
priety, be  called,  like  the  ant-eater,  "edentulous."  The  services  of 
the  dentist,  whose  advertisement  tells  us  that  he  can  "  fix  artificial 
teeth  in  all  the  newest  styles  extant,"  may  be  of  use  to  the  eden- 
tulous ladies,  but  of  none  to  the  ant-eater.  Upon  examining  the 
skull  of  this  animal,  we  find  that  the  absence  of  teeth  is  partially 
compensated  for  by  the  edges  of  the  jaws  being  very  firm,  and 
iemned  with  a  covering  of  a  dense  gutta-percha-like  gum.  These 
edges  are  narrow  towards  the  mouih  end,  but  near  the  gullet, 
become  much  broader,  so  as  to  give  him  a  chance  of  grinding  his 
food,  and  cracking  the  horny  armour  of  the  ants,  which  is  pretty 
hard.  1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  stomach 
of  an  ant-eater,  but  doubtless  it  has  the  same  arrangement  as  the 
stomachs  of  the  animals  nearest  related  to  him,  viz.,  the  manis 
and  the  armadillo,  botli  of  which  are  likewise  insectivorous. 

The  stomachs  of  these  animals  have  a  remarkable  valve  at  their 
lower  end,  at  the  commencement  of  the  intestines ;  in  other  ani- 
mals the  valve  is  partially  patulous,  but  in  this  case  we  find  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  so  arranged  that  a  valvular  pro- 
jection over  the  gangway  is  formed,  s«»  as  to  make  the  cavity  a 
complete  shut  sack,  the  portal  of  which  can  probably  be  opened 
at  the  will  of  tlie  owner.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  the  following ; 
doubtless  many  of  the  insects  escape  the  crushing  action  of  the 
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jaws  when  taken  into  the  mouth  in  large  quantities ;  these  being 
taken  into  the  stomach  alive  might,  if  the  door  were  open,  escape 
further  down  into  the  intestines,  and  create  great  disturbance 
therein ;  the  above-mentioned  valve  prevents  this  by  keeping  a 
strict  watch  and  guard,  and  allowing  nothing  to  pass  but  what 
has  been  thoroughly  acted  on  by  the  juices  of  tlie  stomach. 

The  would-be  fugitives  are  therefore  detained  till  the  walls  of 
their  living  tomb  have,  by  their  gizzard-like  structure,  ground 
up  and  partially  digested  them,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  do 
they  gain  admittance  through  this  beautifully  contrived  portal. 

By  this  means,  too,  portions  of  earth  or  sand«  which  adhere  to 
the  tongue  as  well  as  the  ants,  are  prevented  gaining  admittance 
into  "  the  grand  intestinal  canal." 

The  ant-eater  might  himself  become  the  prey  of  animals  larger 
than  himself,  for  what  chance  would  he  have  with  his  toothless 
mouth  against  the  formidable  array  of  cuttings  and  grinders  be- 
longing  to  his  arch  enemy  the  jaguar.  His  tenet  is  "  discretion 
is  the  best  part  of  valour."  He  therefore  seeks  safety  in  conceal- 
ment. The  first  impulse  of  an  animal  in  danger  is  to  hide 
himself;  even  man  in  his  wild  state  is  subject  to  this  law.  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell,  when  travelling  in  the  wildest  part  of  Australia, 
came  suddenly  upon  a  tribe  of  natives.  He  says,  "  the  two  na- 
tives, acting  as  a  rearguard,  behaved  as  if  they  thought  we  had 
not  the  faculty  of  sight  as  well  as  themselves,  and  evidently 
believed  that  by  standing  perfectly  still  and  stooping  slowly  to  a 
level  with  the  dry  grass,  tliey  could  deceive  us  into  the  idea  Uiat 
they  were  stumps  of  burnt  trees." 

The  Barea,  a  wild  tribe  in  Abyssinia,  have  the  same  custom. 
Mr.  M.  Parkyns,  in  his  most  interesting  travels,  writes,  **  The 
hunter  declared  that  neither  the  charred  stump  of  the  tree  nor  the 
blackened  logs  at  its  feet  were  there  the  last  time  he  passed,  and 
that  they  were  simply  Barea.  A  shot  from  my  rifle  at  a  long 
distance  acted  on  the  tree  and  stones  as  powerfully  as  the  fiddle 
of  Orpheus,  but  with  the  contrary  effect,  for  the  tree  disappeared^ 
and  the  stones  and  logs,  instead  of  running  after  me,  ran  in  the 
opposite  direction." 

Nature  has  given  to  all  animals  a  covering  similar  to  tlie  haunts 
in  which  they  dwell.  Of  this,  instances  innumerable  might  be 
adduced,  but  let  the  ant-eater's  case  suffice.  His  coat  is  long  and 
shaggy,  and  resembles  greatly  the  withered  and  dry  grass,  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  makes  his  bed.  His  lono^  and  beauti- 
fully-shaped tail,  is,  too,  of  great  service  to  him.  When  about  to 
repose,  he  places  his  long,  trumpet-shaped  head  between  his  fore 
legs,  after  the  manner  of  a  donkey  about  to  kick.  He  places  his 
hind  legs  in  opposition  to  his  fore  legs,  and  then  siuks  down 
quietly  on  his  side.  Over  all  he  folds  liis  great  bushy  tail,  a  sort 
of  natural  eider-down  quilt,  which  serves  the  double'  purpose  of 
keeping  him  warm,  and  of  hiding  him  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
Sharp  must  be  Uie  eyes  of  the  hunter  who  sees  in  this  inanimate 
looking  mass  a  living  creature,  worth  200/.  to  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety. In  captivity,  the  whole  of  this  performance  may,  if  the 
visitor  is  lucky,  be  witnessed,  which  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  hare 
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much  chance  of  doing: ;  for,  since  his  arrival  here,  he  has  quite 
changed  his  habits.  He  used  to  sleep  all  day,  and  walk  about  all 
night,  to  the  annoyance  of  his  keeper,  whose  room  is  close  by. 
Now,  however,  like  other  decent  animals,  he  is,  for  the  most  part, 
awake  in  the  day,  and  retires  at  night ;  still,  he  sometimes  indulges 
in  a  mid-day  nap,  the  preparation  for  which  I  hope  the  reader  may 
witness.  Hard,  indeed,  is  the  bed  upon  which  he  sleeps,  but  it  is 
his  own  choice ;  the  straw  which  was  given  him  he  raked  away 
with  his  claws,  preferring  the  plain  boards.  A  sheep's  skin  is  now 
placed  for  him,  with  which  he  seems  perfectly  contented. 

This  tail  resembles  much  the  tail  of  some  kinds  of  terrier  dogs. 
When  showing  one  of  these  dogs,  who  happened  to  have  a  remark- 
ably handsome  tail,  to  a  young  lady,  she  concluded  her  remarks 
by  expressing  a  wish  to  have  it  to  "put  in  her  bonnet.** 

The  ant-eater's  appendage  is  rather  too  large  for  this  purpo.se. 
When  unfolded,  it  adds  more  to  his  personal  appearance  than  it 
would  to  that  of  a  fair  lady.  When  stamping  round  and  round 
his  cage,  he  carries  it  strelched  out  at  full  length,  and  then  he 
looks,  as  a  friend  of  mine  described,  like  a  "hairy  pair  of  bellows." 

If  we  examine  the  bones  of  the  tail  on  the  skeleton  before  men- 
tioned, we  shall  find  an  osseous  chain,  the  individual  links  of  which 
are  most  firmly  united  one  to  the  other.  This  chain  is,  moreover, 
flattened  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  resemble,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  tail  of  a  fish.  The  enormous  weight  of  hair  attached  to  it 
renders  this  happy  combination  of  strength  and  elasticity  necessary. 
There  is  now  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  another  animal  who  also 
has  a  flattened  tail,  like  the  ant-eater,  but,  at  the  same  time,  unlike 
him,  has  not  a  garniture  of  hair  afiSxed  to  it.  What,  then,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  flattening  ?  The  owner  is  the  Australian  wolf,  the 
Thylacinus  cynocephalus ;  and  the  following  theory  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Swainson  to  account  for  this  peculiarity.  This 
aniu)al  lives  upon  plains  which  are  at  one  time  almost  destitute 
of  water,  and  at  another  time  a  vast  lake.  These  floods  come 
down  rapidly,  and  without  previous  notice,  bearing  everything  be- 
fore them.  To  give  an  idea  of  this  fact,  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
fells  us  that,  after  having  travelled  many  months  during  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  into  the  wilds  of  Australia,  and  having  sufiered 
immensely  through  the  scarcity  of  water,  to  find  which  wjis  the 
constant  care  and  endeavour  of  himself  and  party,  he  was,  all  of  a 
sudden,  surrounded  by  a  fresh-water  sea ;  and  it  was  only  by  es- 
caping to  higher  ground  he  was  enabled  to  save  himself  and  his 
caitle  from  drowning ;  though,  but  the  day  before,  a  glass  of  water 
was  hardly  procurable.  So  long  had  he  been  accustomed  to  drink 
muddy  water,  that,  when  he  came  to  clean  water,  he  could  not 
relish  it,  as  it  seemed  to  "  want  body.'* 

Now  the  wolves  who  live  in  these  regions  would,  if  made  like 
other  wolves,  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  devoured  by  these 
sudden  floods,  and  then,  like  the  Patres  conscripti,  who  "  took  a 
boat  and  sailed  to  Philippi,"  we  should  have  it  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  history  that, 

"  Omnes  drownderunt  quia  ^  j 

Swim  away  non  potuerunt."       Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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.They  are,  however,  enabled  to  swim  with  great  ease  and  facility 
by  means  of  their  flattened  tail»  the  use  of  which,  were  we  not  U> 
consider  the  nature  of  the  country  where  they  live,  woold  at  first 
fight  be  hardly  comprehensible. 

Tlie  ant-eater  has  a  rif^al  in  his  Brazilian  ant  preserrea,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bird  called  the  ^^  ant-catoher,''  and  though  liis  naiae 
does  not  imply  the  faet^  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  eats  as  well  as  catches  the  ants.  These  birds  do  not  fly  much, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  run  rapidly  on  Uie  ground  :  they  cannot,  like 
their  quadruped  rival,  break  open  the  nests  of  the  ants,  so  they 
watch  the  high  roads,  along  which  these  animated  acid  drops  pass 
in  countless  numbers,  and  then  secure  them,  not  ^^  in  lots'*  with 
their  tongue,  but  singly  with  their  bills,  so  that  each  ant-feeding 
class  has  its  particular  season,  and  the  one  does  not  interfere  with 
the  other ;  still  who  would  like  to  be  an  ant  in  the  regions  where 
they  have  so  many  hungry  enemies  ? 

When  a  gourmand  was  shown  the  models  of  the  restored 
antediluvian  animals  at  Sydenham,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  on  the 
figure  of  an  enormous  turtle  who  lived  in  prseadamite  days,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Well,  those  are  the  sort  of  animals  I  do  like  to  see !  ** 
This  same  worthy  may  perhaps  entertain  the  same  prandial  views 
towards  the  ant-eater  as  he  sees  him  perambulating  his  cage,  and 
desire  to  know  "  if  he  is  good  to  eat.**  Alas !  like  the  poor  Dodo, 
tlie  savoury  taste  of  the  flesh  has  caused  the  death  of  many  of  his 
like.  Mr.  Waterton  informs  us,  *'  As  his  habits  and  haunts  difier 
materially  from  those  of  every  other  animal  in  the  forest  their 
interests  never  clash,  and  thus  he  might  live  to  a  good  old  age  and 
die  at  last  in  peace,  were  not  that  his  flesh  is  good  food.'* 

As  the  little  lizards  of  our  own  times  had  their  representatives 
in  the  Hylseosaurus  and  Megalosaurus  in  the  days  when  there 
were  ^^  giants  in  the  land,''  so  had  also  the  ant-eater  his  repre- 
sentative in  this  gigantic  parliament,  and,  accordingly,  there  appear 
to  have  been  still  larger  ant-bears  in  the  old  times  of  South 
America.  Fossil  remains  of  nearly  allied  quadrupeds  have  been 
detected  in  both  the  fresh-water  deposits  and  bone  caves  of  the 
post-pliocene  period  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil.  On  this 
subject  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  "Literary  Gazette,** 
remarks — "  Professor  Owen  detected  in  the  fossil  fragments  of 
the  back  part  of  a  skull  brought  over,  with  other  evidences  of  the 
extinct  mammalia  of  South  America,  by  Mr.  Darwin,  marks  of 
affinities  to  the  ant-eaters.  The  chief  instrument  in  obtaining 
food  in  the  existing  ant-bear  is  its  tongue;  and  this  singularly 
elongated  organ  is  more  remarkable  for  its  muscular  structure 
and  prehensile  power  than  for  its  sense  of  taste.  Now  it  appears 
that  the  tongue  in  mammalia  has  two  principal  nerves,  one  for 
movement  and  one  for  sensaUon,  and  that  these  nerves  emerge  by 
separate  holes  from  the  brain  case.  The  motor  nerve  (ninth  pair 
in  man)  is  proportionally  very  large  in  the  ant-bear,  and  so, 
therefore,  is  the  hole  in  the  skull  for  its  passage. 

The  great  Cuvier,  in  his  canons  for  the  interpretation  of  fossil 
remains,  had  laid  it  down  that  "  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  their 
study  was  to  ascertain  the  form  of  the  molar  J^^t^g^(2  But  both 
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jaws  and  teeth  were  wanting  in  the  fossil  under  the  consideration 
of  our  equally  great  anatomist.  He  had  to  look  out  for  other 
evidences. 

The  first  that  seems  to  have  arrested  his  attention  was  an  un* 
usually  lai^  and  deep  cavity  in  the  portion  of  the  skull  to  which 
the  bone  of  the  tongue  is  tied,  and  which  led  him  to  infer  an  ua« 
usual  development  of  that  organ.  He  next  discovered  a  more 
certain  proof  of  the  extent  of  its  soft  and  especially  muscular  parts 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  lingual  or 
motor  nerve.  This  foramen  was  ^^  fully  twice  the  size  of  that 
Tvhich  gave  exit  to  the  fifth  nerve  :  its  area  was  oval,  and  readily 
admitted  the  passage  of  the  little  finger." 

Here,  then,  was  evidence  that  the  nervous  matter  destined  to 
put  in  action  the  muscular  part  of  the  tongue,  was  equal  to  half 
of  that  nervous  matter  which  influences  the  whole  muscular  sjs^ 
tern  of  a  man.  No  other  known  living  animal  offered  any  ap- 
proximation to  the  peculiar  proportions  of  the  lingual  nerves  of 
the  fossil  animal  in  question,  except  the  great  ant-eater ;  but  the 
size  of  the  animal  indicated  by  the  fossil  was  three  times  that  of 
the  Myrmecophaga  Jubata«  For  this  strange  monster  thus  paitially 
restored  firom  the  ruins  of  a  former  world,  Professor  Owen  proposed 
the  name  of  Glossotherium,  which  signifies  tongue  beast'' 

Dr.  Lemth,  a  Danish  naturalist  in  Brazil,  mentions,  among  the 
fossil  remains  discovered  by  him  in  that  country,  firagments  of  the 
bones  of  an  enormous  ant-eater,  which  indicate  an  animal  the  size 
of  an  ox ;  he  proposes  to  name  it  Myrmecophaga  Gigantea. 

It  would  be  a  great  and  attractive  addition  to  Mr.  VV.  Hawkins* 
Museum  of  Restorations,  at  Sydenham,  were  he,  with  his  usual 
ability  and  skill,  to  show  us  a  model  of  the  gigantic  grandpapa  of 
our  friend  Tit.  Possibly  he  might  be  able  to  discover  and  mould 
an  ant  of  those  days :  what  a  monster  insect  it  would  be,  were  it 
made  in  proportion  to  its  gigantic  devourer  ! 

We  cannot  conclude  the  foregoing  remarks  without  requesting 
the  courteous  reader  to  look  upon  the  ant-eater,  not  as  a  strange, 
misformed,  and  curious  animal  brought  to  us  to  satisfy  vulgar 
curiosity,  but  as  illustrated  by  its  conformation,  instinct,  and 
habits,  as  another  striking  instance  (if  indeed  instances  were 
wanted)  brought  before  his  eyes  of  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  of  the  Creator  towards  the  lowest  of  his  creatures. 

P.  S.  Good  news  flies  apace.  The  bearded  gainers  of  the 
£200,  the  price  of  Tit,  wrote  ofi*  immediately  to  their  friends  to 
inform  them  of  their  lucky  speculation  in  England.  Tit  arrived 
here  in  September,  1853 :  in  March,  1854,  a  loud  knocking  was 
heard  at  the  Zoological  portal,  and,  upon  Mr.  Mitchell  putting 
out  his  head,  Lo  and  behold,  more  Germans,  with  another  Ant- 
eater  !  These  latter  speculators,  who  came  from  Porto  Allegro, 
found  to  their  cost  that,  to  use  commercial  language,  ^^  Ant-eaters 
is  fell ;  ^'  instead  of  £200  they  got  not  quite  half  that  sum. 
Lighting,  however,  the  pipe  of  indignation,  they  put  the  aff\ont 
therein  and  smoked  it;  jingling  the  precious  "gelt^'  in  their 
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pocket :  and  Ant-eater  B  2  became  ^^  added  to  the  Collection :  ^ 
a  husband  was  obtained  for  Tit. 

If  anything  could  hare  caused  the  said  four-footed  bride  to- 
have  screamed,  fainted,  gone  into  hysterics,  or  done  something 
she  had  never  done  before,  it  would  have  been  the  sudden  appear- 
ance in  her  den,  one  fine  morning,  of  Hatto  the  keeper  with  the 
bridegroom,  (about  half  the  size  of  herself,  and  of  about  half  the 
same  age),  under  his  arm.  Tit  immediately  stalked  up  to  the 
new-comer  with  an  air  of  independence,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  What 
brings  you  here,  my  fine  fellow  ?  '^  a  question  often  put  mutually  by 
individuals  who  suddenly  meet  at  a  place  where  neither  of  them 
are  over  anxious  to  be  seen.  The  first  surprise  being  over,  she 
began  to  salute  him  after  the  manner  of  Ant-eaters,  viz.  by  comb- 
ing out  his  bristly  hair,  and  scratching  his  face  with  her  long 
talons ;  typical,  doubtless,  of  the  mode  of  punishment  prepared 
for  him  in  case  of  any  conjugal  delinquencies.  Poor  little  fel- 
low, he  was  tired  wiUi  his  long  voyage,  and,  having  eaten  up 
his  supper,  he  coiled  himself  up  in  the  comer  and  went  fast 
asleep. 

At  first  the  happy  pair  were  placed  in  the  same  apartment ;  but 
they  did  not  agree  at  all,  and  so  they  are  now  separated  by  a 
wire  partition.  The  new-comer  has  not  yet  learnt  English  man- 
ners, and,  like  Tit  on  her  first  arrival,  he  sleeps  all  day,  waking 
only  to  eat  his  dinner,  and  have  a  talk  with  his  consort  through 
the  bars.  The  last  time  I  saw  them  the  door  between  the  two 
cages  was  left  half  open ;  Tit  was  eating  her  four  o'clock  dinner 
in  her  boudoir,  her  husband  being  asleep  in  the  comer  of  the  ad- 
joining room.  The  repast  being  finished,  she  walked  up  to  the 
door,  and,  pushing  it  wide  open,  marched  up  to  her  sleeping 
beauty.  She  poked  her  long  nose  underneath  his  straw  bed,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "It's  four  o'clock  and  your  dinner  is  ready." 
Finding,  however,  that  he  did  not  answer  the  summons,  she  then 
inserted  her  cun^ed  claw  in  between  his  fore  legs,  and  tried  to 
hook  out  his  long  proboscis,  which  was  fiimly  tucked  in  between 
them  :  he  would  not,  however,  awake.  Finding  this  to  be  really 
the  case,  she  coolly  marched  off  lo  his  tin  dish,  placed  there  full 
of  eggs  and  milk  for  his  special  benefit,  and,  keeping  one  eye  on 
her  "  sleeping  partner,"  the  other  on  the  omelet  so  palpably  his 
property  misappropriated,  deliberately  devoured  the  whole.  The 
theft  committed,  with  an  unconcerned  air  she  marched  away,  fully 
justifying  the  keeper's  remark,  "  That  as  she  grew  fatter  and  fatter, 
so  she  grew  cunninger  and  cunninger."  After  a  turn  or  two  up 
and  down  the  den,  she  again  tried  the  awakening  process  upon  her 
injured  companion,  but,  finding  the  attempt  useless,  she  slowly 
reclined  her  body  upon  him,  and,  finding  his  carcase  to  make  a 
warmer  and  softer  bed  than  her  own  mattress,  she  jerked  herself 
right  upon  him,  and  there  deliberately  proceeded  to  tuck  herself 
up  for  her  after-dinner  nap,  much  to  the  annoyance,  I  should 
think,  of  the  poor  husband  thus  converted  into  a  bed.  He  did 
not,  however,  seem  to  mind  it,  for  half-an-hour  after,  there  they 
were  still  in  the  same  position,  and  both  fast  asleep. 
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HAPS  AND  MISHAPS   OF  A   TOUR  IN  EUROPE. 

By  Grace  Greenwood* 

chapter  vi, 

"WicKLOW.  —  Vale  op  Avoca.  —  Devil's  Glen. —  Valley  of  the  Seven 
Churches. — St.  Keven. — Lough  Bray. — Sir  Philip  Crampton. — Giant's 
Causeway. — Castle  of  Dunluce. — North  of  Ireland.— Belfast. — Lough 
Neagh. — Religious  and  Political  Questions. — Anecdote. 

September  18. 

On  the  27th  of  August  we  left  Dublin  for  a  short  tour  in  the 
beautiful  county  of  Wicklow.  We  discarded  the  car,  and  travel- 
led quite  luxuriously  in  an  easy  carriage,  open,  but  shuttable  at 
will,  with  a  pair  of  fine  horses,  and  a  driver  of  staid  and  re- 
spectable demeanor,  and  personal  appearance  slightly  suggestire 
of  the  elder  Weller. 

We  set  forth  on  a  lovely  morning,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in 
a  country  of  great  natural  beauty,  and,  as  compared  with  southern 
Ireland,  in  a  fine  state  of  cultivation.  Our  first  visit  was  to  the 
**  Dargle,"  a  dark,  romantic  glen,  containing  a  swift,  silvery  moun- 
tain stream,  and  a  beautiful  waterfaU.  It  is  not  wild  enough  for 
^[randeur, — a  part  of  Lord  Powerscoart's  demesne,  it  has  too  well- 
kept  an  air, — but  it  is  a  pretty,  picturesque,  and  picnickish  place. 
We  spent  an  hour  or  two  very  delightfully,  wandering  through  its 
cool  quietudes  and  **  sun-dropped  shades.** 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  immortalized  by 
Moore  in  his  song  of  "The  Meeting  of  the  Waters."  I  looked  in 
vain  in  the  little  streams  Avonmore  and  Avonbeg,  in  their  wed- 
ding at  Castle  Howard,  and  in  their  subsequent  two-in-oneness, 
their  slow,  sedate,  matrimonial  onflow,  as  the  Avoca,  for  that 
'*  purest  of  crystal"  which  gleams  in  the  song.  The  poet's  words 
have  a  more  silvery  flowing  than  these  waters,  and  this  valley's 
^*  brightest  of  green"  is  surpassed  by  the  verdancy  of  the  romantic 
tourist  who  comes  hither  hoping  to  behold  a  picture  of  entrancing 
loveliness,  which  was  "all  in  the  eye"  of  the  melodist.  The 
current  of  the  Avoca  is  evidently  discoloured  by  the  copper  mines 
worked  on  its  banks — most  unpoetic  and  unlooked-for  aojuncts  to 
that  "  scene  of  enchantment."  Yet,  believe  me,  I  felt  a  deeper 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  poor  countrymen  of  the  poet  earning  an 
honest  livelihood  by  mining  in  those  beautiful  hills — ^rude  avoca- 
tion for  the  "  sweet  Vale  of  Avoca" — than  I  could  have  known  in 
the  perfect  realization  of  his  most  exquisite  dream. 

We  next  explored  the  "  Devil's  Glen"  up  to  its  beantifiil  cas* 
cade.  His  satanic  majesty  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  surveyor- 
general  of  Ireland  at  some  remote  period,  and  to  have  indulged 
his  vanity  by  giving  his  name  to  all  such  places  as  particuliudT 
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strack  his  fancy.  The  desire  to  send  his  fame  down  to  posterity 
with  this  waterfall  certainly  does  honour  to  his  taste;  for  surely  1 
never  saw,  in  any  cascade,  a  more  enchanting  combination  of 
grandeur  and  grace.  The  glen  itself,  lying  deep  and  dark  between 
two  mountain  ridges,  is  a  wild  and  lonely  place,  which  art  has  not 
yet  pro&ned,  aor  "  custom  staled.'* 

On  the  second  day  of  our  tour  we  visited  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  place  in  Ireland — the  "  Valley  of  the  Seven  Churches," 
or  the  ancient  city  of  Glendalough.  Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of 
it  as  **  the  inexpressibly  singular  scene  of  Irish  antiquities  ;'^  and 
it  surely  is  the  haunt  of  shadows  and  the  abode  of  mysteries. 
Between  black,  rocky,  barren  mountains,  in  a  narrow,  gloomy 
valley,  containing  two  dark  and  almost  fathomless  lakes,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  city  founded  early  in  the  sixth  century  by  St.  Kevin,  a 
holy  and  potent  personage,  second  only  to  St.  Patrick  in  the  pious 
and  popular  legends  of  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  ruins  of 
the  Sevim  Gburehes,  built  on  a  singular  diminxitive  scale,  and  in 
ta  Tude  «tyie  of  architectiire,  tliere  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  aociedt 
kings  «nfd  ciiupch  dtgnitaories,  and  most  curious  of  all,  one  of  ttiose 
oiyftfterions  rouftd  toweis,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  which  have  so 
long  constituted  one  of  the  knottiest  of  antiquarian  problems. 

The  almost  deathly  quiet,  the  oppressive  loneliness,  the  sirange 
deep,  unearthly  gloom  of  this  mouldering  city  of  the  dead  aie 
things  to  be^t  in  all  their  tnelancholy  and  weird-like  power,  but 
^whick  couM  scarce  be  pictured  by  the  sternest  and  most  vivid 
word-painting. 

We  'Selected  a  guide  firom  a  clamorous  crowd  of  eager  appli- 
cants, in  the  person  of  George  Wynder,  a  wild,  picturesque,  Ioi^k- 
bearded  fdlow,  who  proved  to  be  very  much  of  a  character,  and 
entertained  us  mightily  by  many  wonderful  **  lagends"  of  St.  Kevin, 
the  famous  Irish  giant.  Fin  Mac-Cool,  and  the  royal  OTooles. 
We  first  embarked  with  him  on  the  upper  lake  for  the  purpose  df 
^siting  "  St.  Kej^rio's  bed."  This  is  a  low,  narrow  cell,  hewm  in 
tiie  solid  rock,  S9me  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  and  only  reached 
by  a  difficult  and  f^omewhat  perilous  piece  of  clirabiog«  This 
dreary  mountain  eyry  of  the  eccentric  saint  is  said  to  possess  pe^ 
culiar  -blessedness  for  the  faithful ;  to  hold  certain  potent  charms 
for,  asd  to  bestow  certain  inestimable  privileges,  upon  such 
devout  dames  as  make  to  it  pious  pilgrimages,  which,  from  its 
almost  inaoceesible  position,  can  only  be  accomplished  in  fear  and 
ifembHng«  It  may  be  that  the  saint  displayed,  at  the  last,  this 
especial  graeiousness  tOM^ards  onr  sex,  in  ref>aration  for  the  slight 
be  put  upon  it  in  the  most  ungallant  yet  most  renowned  act  of  his 
liie.  Legends  tell  tjiat  St  Kevin,  then  a  young  and  handeome 
man,  fashioned  this  rocky  retreat  as  a  hiding-place  from  a  v^ry 
BingulaT  persecution,  in  the  form  of  loving  and  pressing  attentions 

from  a  beautiful  yousg  lady  by  the  name  of  Kathleen .     The 

last  same  is  not  known— St.  Kevin  declining  to  divulge  it,  £rom 
iDottves  ef  delicacy^  probably  ;  but  she  is  acknowledged  to  have 
belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families.  Yet  her  conduct  was  scarcely 
maccurdanee  with  the  rules  of  stricl  ieminine  decemm,  ffa  the 
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regularly  offered  Iiereelf  to  his  ftaiotsbip ;  though,  as  oar  guide 
charitably  remarked,  ^*  May  be  'twas  in  lape  jear  sbe  did  that  sam^ 
poor  €naytbarr  At  all  events,  she  made  '^jouDg  Kevin''  the 
tempting  proffer  of  her  hand  and  heart — the  £rst  as  a  priest  he 
xuMild  noti  the  last  as  a  saint  he  dared  not,  accept ;  so  be  took 
safety  in  Bight,  and  soooped  out  that  boUow  in  tbe  steep  rock,  bj 
the  lonely  lake,  where,  according  to  Moore,  in  his  song,  begin- 
aung,— 

«  By  that  lake  whose  glootoy  abore 
Skylark  Jiever  warbles  o'er," — 

he  congrattilated  himself  that  he  was  at  last  quite  out  of  tbe  reach 
of  his  fair  follower  and  tender  tormentor.  But  Miss  Kathleen, 
«who  seems  to  have  been  an  enterprising  young  woman,  with  a 
courage  and  spirit  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  a  better  reward, 
followed  him  even  here ;  and  one  fine  morning  when  he  awoke  he 
found  her  bending  over  him,  weeping,  and  fixing  on  his  fece  '*  eyes 
of  most  unholy  blue."    Moore  says, — 

**  Ah,  your  sasnts  have  cruel  hearts ; 
Sternly  from  hia  bed  he  starts. 
And  wtth  rude,  repulsive  shock* 
Hurls  her  from  the  beetling  rock ! " 

"Btit,  according  to  our  guide,  "  the  saint,  as  he  lay  there  on  his 
back,  coolly  put  his  two  feet  agin  Kathleen's  breast,  and,  without 
as  much  as  a  *  by  your  lave,  my  lady,**  kicked  her  into  the  lake." 
On  visiting  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  the  latter  strikes  one  as 
decidedly  tlie  most  probable  version  of  the  story.  The  saint 
'Could  hardly  have  had  room  to  "  start^  from  *'  his  bed**— he  mu«t 
•have  crawled  into  his  narrow  quarters,  and  Kathleen  must  have 
-stood  at  the  entrance,  from  whence  he  could  scarcely  have  thrust 
her  into  tbe  lake,  without  taking  at  kast  a  ducking  himself,  in  any 
but  the  very  ungentlemanly  manner  referred  to. 

Our  guide  told  us  that  an  adventurous  Scotch  earl  lately  took  a 
fancy  to  spend  the  night  in  this  holy  bed  with  Iris  young  son. 
Though  wrapped  in  the  ample  folds  of  a  soft,  warm  plaid,  his  lord- 
ship got  no  sleep — being  kept  awake,  not  by  the  drear  solemnity, 
the  awful  loneliness,  of  the  surrounding  scene,  not  by  the  sonorous 
roaring  of  the  waves  below,  but  by  the  more  sonorous  snoring  of 
the  laddie  by  bis  side. 

In  the  rock  of  **  the  bed,"  I  found  carved  the  names  of  Mr. 
•and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Tom  Moore,  Maria  Edgeworth  and  Walter 
Scott. 

Gerald  Griffin,  the  author  of  The  Collegians,  has  told  the  story 
of  Kathleen  and  St.  Ke^in  in  a  poem  of  mnch  power  and  beauty. 
It  leaves  Moore*s  ballad  far  behind,  and  is  curious  and  admirable 
as  giving  to  the  character  of  Kathleen  true  maiden  purity,  and  a 
sweet,  childlike  innocence,  and  yet  winning  your  full  ab^^olution 
dfbr  that  most  uncivil  sin  of  her  drowning, — ^the  "  deep  damnatiob 
•of  her  Jcicking  off,*' — by  showing  that  the  cruel  act  was  one  of 
'momentary  frenzy,  brought  on  by  a  long  and  fearful  struggle  be- 
tween human  love  and  priestly  vows  and  saintly  aspirations.     ^ 
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After  Tisiting  the  beautiful  waterfall  of  PowlanoSi  we  took  a 
reluctant  and  lingering  leave  of  that  vallej  of  the  shadow  of 
ancient  power— that  desolated  burial-place  of  monarchs — ^that  old, 
old  city  of  a  forgotten  and  recordless  past — Glendalough. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  our  tour,  we  eariy  left  the 
charming  country  inn  where  we  had  spent  the  night,  and  droTe 
oyer  a  magnificent  mountain-road  to  Lough  Bray,  and  the  country 
seat  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  on  its  shores,  where  we  were  engag^ 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

I  would  that  I  could  give  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  glorious  sce- 
nery we  beheld  along  our  way  on  that  beautiful  morning.  Moan- 
tain,  valley,  lakes,  rivers,  and  waterfalls  around  and  beneath  us — 
above  us  a  delicious  summer  heaven,  intensely  blue  in  the  zenith, 
but  darkened  with  drifting  clouds  about  the  mountain-tops,  every 
now  and  then  melting  down  upon  us  in  a  brief,  bright  shower, 
every  drop  chased  by  a  sunbeam  as  it  fell.  But  the  climax  and 
crowning  of  the  wild  scenery  on  our  way,  and  the  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  the  morning,  was  the  sight  of  Lough  Bray,  a  lonely  lake, 
small,  but  fearfully  deep  and  dark,  shut  in  by  high  heathery  hills, 
rocky  and  precipitous — the  entire  scene,  with  the  exception  of  the 
beautiful  cottage  and  grounds  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  retaining 
its  primeval  wildness,  grandeur,  and  desolateness.  The  tasteful 
owner  of  this  haunt  of  sounding  mountain  airs  and  solemn  sha* 
dows  has  rescued,  or  rather  created,  from  the  boggy  hill-side,  the 
ground  for  his  gardens,  lawns,  and  fir  plantations — causing  those 
dreary  desert-places  to  rejoice  in  leafy  luxuriance,  and  '^blossom 
as  the  rose.^  The  loneliness  of  the  lake  is  relieved  by  flocks  of 
tame  waterfowl,  especially  petted  and  protected  by  Sir  Philip,  and 
by  a  number  of  those  beautiful  and  stately  creatures,  the  swans. 
A  row  upon  this  dark  water  was  a  rare  delight  to  me,  from  a  pecu- 
liar, deep,  low,  melodious  surge  of  its  waves — caused,  it  is  said, 
by  its  great  depth,  and  the  rocky  steepness  of  its  shores. 

To  describe  all  the  out-door  picturesqueness  of  this  beautiful 
mountain  retreat  were  indeed  difficult;  but  to  do  justice  in  words 
to  its  in-door  attractions,  to  the  generous  warmth  of  our  welcome, 
to  the  courteous  and  varied  entertainment,  which  charmed  and 
winged  alike  the  hours  of  sunshine  and  shower,  were  quite  im- 
possible. Irish  hospitality  is  the  heartiest  and  most  graceful  in 
the  world,  and  Sir  Philip  Crampton's  is  the  soul  of  Irish  hospi- 
tality. 

We  drove  into  Dublin  that  night,  and  on  the  following  day  set 
out  for  the  Gianf  s  Causeway.  The  places  and  objects  of  mo^ 
interest  along  our  route  were  the  ancient  towns  of  Drogheda  and 
Dundalk — ^fortunate,  flourishing  Belfast,  with  its  bright,  beautiful 
bay — Carrickfergus  and  Glenarm,  with  their  fine  old  castles — and 
the  town  of  Lame,  memorable  as  the  place  where  Edward  Bruce 
landed,  in  1315  —  and,  above  all,  Fair  Head.  Much  of  the 
scenery  of  the  coast-road  from  Carrickfergus  to  the  Causeway  is 
grand  and  beautiful  beyond  description ;  but  all  fades  fast  from 
your  memory,  for  the  time,  when  you  reach  the  crowning  beauty 
of  all — the  wonder  of  wonders — ^the  Causeway.  J  mw  my 
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reader^s  pardon,  if  here,  feeling  that  discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valour,  I  ingloriously  shrink  from  an  effort  which  I  fear  would 
inevitably  result  in  failure.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
Causeway.  I  was  most  impressed  by  the  caves,  and  by  the 
Tarious  fine  points  of  the  Causeway  itself,  as  seen  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  sea.  A  nearer  inspection  increased  my  wonder- 
ment, but  did  not  so  powerfully  affect  me  through  my  sense  of  the 
strange  and  awful. 

An  object  of  much  romantic  interest,  and  of  most  fearful  gran- 
deur  of  site  and  surroundings,  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  the  ruined 
Castle  of  Dunluce,  built  on  an  insulated  rock  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  chasm  twenty  feet 
broad  and  nearly  a  hundred  feet  deep,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  only  eighteen  inches  wide.  One  should  have  a  steady 
brain  to  venture  upon  thb  narrow  bridge,  the  passage  of  which  is 
peculiarly  perilous  if  the  wind  be  high.  I  was  very  near  going 
over  before  a  strong  blast  from  Boreas,  who  sprang  up  from  the 
chasm,  like  an  ambushed  foe,  to  dispute  the  pass  with  me.  The 
guide  told  us  that  a  young  lady  was  lately  taken  off  in  this  way 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind^  but  was  so  buoyed  up  by  an  umbrella 
she  held  in  her  hand,  and  by  her  long,  full  skirts,  that  she  reached 
the  ground  lightly  and  safely.  A  Bloomer  costume  would  have 
fearfully  lessened  her  chances. 

We  returned  to  Belfast  in  time  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  fine-looking,  elegant 
man,  was  present  on  the  first  day,  with  Lady  Eglinton,  a  hand- 
some, stately  woman.  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino, 
attended  regularly.  He  is  strikingly  like  Napoleon,  but  stouter 
and  darker,  I  should  say.  I  was  truly  impressed  by  the  manner 
and  presence  of  Dr.  Robinson  of  Armagh,  Archbishop  Whately, 
Bear- Admiral  Sir  John  Ross,  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  Lord  Ross, 
of  philosophic  and  telescopic  renown. 

September  23. 

After  three  weeks  of  delightful  travel,  and  three  weeks  of  more 
delightful  visiting,  T  am  about  to  take  leave  of  Ireland;  and  it  is 
with  real  sorrow  at  my  heart  that  I  go,  very  probably  for  ever^ 
from  a  country  where  I  have  received  nothing  but  noble  kindness 
— a  country  in  whose  sorrows  and  successes  I  have  now  a  deep- 
ened and  loving  sympathy— from  a  people  for  whose  character  I 
must  ever  feel  a  glowing  and  grateful  admiration. 

It  were  scarcely  possible  to  express  the  feeling  of  relief,  conso- 
lation, and  cheering  pleasure  which  I  experienced  on  visiting  the 
nortli  of  Ireland,  aSier  my  tour  in  the  south.  The  difference  is 
wondrous  to  behold.  I  could  scarcely  believe  such  utterly  diffe- 
rent sights  and  scenes  to  exist  in  one  and  the  same  country ;  but, 
as  if  by  some  potent  enchantment  I  had  been  transported,  in  a 
single  night,  to  another,  a  fairer  and  a  happier  realm,-  I  gazed 
about  me  in  a  sort  of  pleasant  bewilderment  The  north-east 
portion  of  Ireland,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  the  prospe* 
rous  and  business-like  appearance  of  the  towns,  and  the  condition 
of  the  working  people^  to  a  casual  observer,  at  least,  falls  but  little 
behind  England.  °9^^^^^^ 
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The  higlieT  degree  of  prosperity  which  this  section  of  the  < 
try  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  orer  the  west  vni  south,  maj* 
doubtless  be  ascribed  m  great  part  to  Scotch  nmofgration  and  thrift  ;, 
bat  mnch  is  also  owing  to  its  having  more  resident  and  efficient 
landlords,  and  to  certain  privileges  which  tenants  hare  enjoyed 
under  a  peculiar  custom,  which  has  afmost  the  authority  of  a  law, 
giving  to  them  an  interest  in  the  land  they  caMvate  and  improre. 
This  is  the  famous  "  tenant  rights  for  the  extension  and  legafiza* 
tion  of  which  noble  efforts  have  been  made  bySharman  Crawford^ 
afnd  a  few  other  liberal  landholders  and  true  friends  of  the  people. 
It  was  a  question  at  the  late  election;  but  was  defeated,  rim 
friends  say,  hj  the  dishonomrable  means  of  intimidation,  if  not  of 
bribery. 

The  linen  trade  is  the  great  feature  of  this  portkm  erf  Irekud. 
At  one  season  you  see  field  on  fietd^blue  with  the  beautiful  flowers 
of  the  flax ;  at  another,  acres  of  meadow  and  hill-side  white  with 
tiie  bleaching  web.  It  is  a  sight  to  gladden  one's  heart;  and,  in 
beholding  it,  you  wonder  not  that  you  are  no  longer  pained  by- 
wayside  scenes  of  squalid  wretchedness,  or  followed  by  crowds  of 
ragged  mendicants. 

Belfast  is  a  handsomely-situated  and  well-built  town,  with  mairf 
noble  and  admirably  conducted  institutions.  The  new  Queen% 
College  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  are  beantifiit  building  ;- 
there  are  also  a  Lunatic  Asylum  and  a  Model  Prison,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom.  But,  perhaps,  the  place  of  most  interest 
for  one  whose  sympathies  are  especially  with  the  young  and  poor 
is  the  Industrial  School,  a  most  exceHent  institution,  under  the 
National  Educational  Board,  but  established  and  carried  on  by 
several  noWe-hearted  and  devoted  women,  and  supported  by  die 
voluntary  subscription  of  the  citizens  of  Belfast,  assisted  by  flw 
National  Board.  The  school  numbers  about  one  hundred  childreo, 
mostly  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  invariably  taken  fipora  the' 
poorest  of  the  poor,  lliey  come  to  the  institution  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  momrng;  take,  first,  a  thorough  washing;  then  are 
dressed  in  the  uniform  school  dress,  a  dark  gingham  firoek  and  a 
white  pinafore ;  they  then  take  a  plain,  wholesome  breakfast,  and, 
after  a  balf-hour'^s  reading  of  such  portions  of  the  Bible  as  are- 
allowed  by  the  National  Boards  and  not  objected  to  by  Roman 
Catholtea,  are  instructed  in  knitting  and  sewing,  and  the  eomnev 
branches  of  a  good  Engfish  education.  These  children  make  and 
mend  their  own  clothes,  and  do  very  creditably  a  eonsider&Me 
smoitnt  €^  work  furnished  by  friends  and  patrons.  There  is  alao 
d  chrss  engaged  in  weaving  Yalenciemres  lace,  of  a  beautiM 
quality,  under  a  TVench  teacher.  The  pupils  all  dme  at  the 
establishment,  and  take  there  a  certain  portion  of  bread  at  night. 
Before  leaving,  they  are  required  to  take  off  the  school  costmne 
and  to  reinvest  themselves  in  their  rags,  as,  in  mosteases>it  wtMild 
not  be  safe  to  allow  them  to  return  ta  their  miserable  honea  and* 
wretched  ffennliea  in  a  *ess  which  could  be  pawned  or  soW  ftr 
aseal,  potatoes,  or  whiskey. 

A  vc»y  thorongb,  and  y^  attract! ye,  system  of  instrnctibn  fca»: 
been  adopted  in  this  school,  and  is  carried  out  with  the  oteoal' 
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iaithftibiets  bj  tto  self-sacrificiiig  and  esmest-beatted  tetsfaert.  L 
hoow  nol  wbich  interesled  me  most  pfeasftntlj — die.  ofaeetfal 
energy  and  enthustasm  of  the  intelKgexit  and  lady-fike  prinetpi^ ;; 
or  the  quiet  industry,  the  aptitude,  and  the  bright,  happy,  grateful 
look  of  her  pupils.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that,  in  this 
excellent  work.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  bewevolent  and 
liberal  of  all  parties  and  sects,  are  united;  and  that  the  entire  cost 
of  its  sustainment  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  country  aroimd  Bel£wt  is  finely  euUirated  and  exceedingly 
picturesque*  I  bmve  rare  pleasizre  in  driving  about,  with,  my^ 
friends,  o&  an  easy  outside  ear, — a  rehicle,  by  the  way,  to  which  I 
liare  become  especially  partial, — and  visitins^  places  of  revarkable 
beauty  or  interest.  One  of  our  drives  was  to  **  The  Giant's  Biog^'' 
an  immense  druidical  aarphitbee^re,  cneleaed  by  a  Mgh^  regular 
SMmnd,  with  the  mystic  nviuber  of  seyen  opemngjft,  aad  eontaioing 
a  rude  cairn,  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  an  altar  £q«  bomaOk 
aacrifices  by  ^^  the  priests  of  the  bloody  faith.'*  It  is  dim  supposed 
thai  the  inouDd  wd»  once  high  esough  to  shut  out  all  views  save 
Ibat  of  tbe  heaven  above.  The  place  ia  utterly  witboiiit  treea  oc 
dimbbery ;  yet  no  deepest  valley,  dark  and  cold,  with  forest  and 
BMHtntain  shadows,  ever  wore  to  me  a  more  leeesoDie,,  dt'solate^ 
and  solemn  aspect.  I  shivered  and  skrank  with  a  vague  sense  d 
mystery  and  fear  a»  I  strove  to  send  my  soul  back  through  the 
Gbristiatt  ages,  into  the  far,  dim,  barbaric  centuries;  to  bid  if 
stand  among  that  vast  surging  concourse  of  aa^agiB  wocahif^pers^ 
and  to  witness  those  awful  rites,  where,  for  pious  chaniing,  wera 
ihe  groans  and  cries  of  the  yictims ;  for  baptismal  and  bely  watcfs^ 
the  sprinkle  and  guab  of  their  blood ;  and  wber^,  for  wrealbs  o£ 
aiweei  ineense^  went  up  the  thick  smoke  of  their  boroing. 

We  mode  a  pleasant  excuraion  one  day,  lately,  to  the  mins  of 
Shane's  Castle,  the  anctent  palace  and  stronghold  ef  the  princely^ 
O'Neills^  and  to  Antrim  Castle,  the  residence  of  Lord  MMsareeBeu 
Shane's  Castle  is  a  min  surrounded  by  fine  old  trees  and  exteosiTe 
groundsy  and  gruidly  situated  on  Lough  Neagh,  the  largest  lake 
ipB  the  United  Kingdom.  Tradition  tdls  us  that  this  great  body  of 
Wftter  covers  what  was  once  a  fair  and  fruit&d  ralley,  with  snug 
cottages  and  lordly  castles,  and  grand  eccleaiftstical  towers ;  thai 
Hkh  valley  eeotained  a  well,  which  was  never  to  be  left  uocovesed 
for  an  hour,  imdef  peril  of  a  general  inundation  ;  but  thftt  a  certata 
damsel  (there  is  always  a  woman  art  hand,  with  your  baslorians* 
sacred  and  pro£Enie,  when  any  mischief  is  to  be  done),  being  at  the 
well,  drawing  water,,  spied  her  lover  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley, 
dropped  ber  brimming  pitcher,  forgot  to  cover  the  well,  and  ranr 
to  meet  hin^  followed  by  a  foaming  Aood,  which  rose  and  roae,  tili 
maiden  and  lover^  cornrfidd  aad  cottage,  turret  and  tower,  alt 
slept  beneath  the  shining  wave.  Bat  an  old  chrooieter  alales,  thai 
tiaa  piece  ef  carefessaess  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tbeextreme  maternal 
aoxiety  of  a  yoaag  mother,,  who  '*  wHtfiO  to  ye  well  fas  to  fetebe 
water,  and  byed  her  Csste  to  ber  cfailde,  who  wepis  in  ye  cradele^ 
md  left  ye  weU  uttcoveted."  I  think  !>  like  this  versiiott,  best  Bui 
that  there  are  in. this  lake  subaiariiie  daitdi* estabKahaieotSy  wd 
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tbat  the  fish  swim  about  at  their  pleasure  in  castle-keep  and  court- 
yard, and,  scaly  fellows  though  they  are,  hare  the  entrie  of  ancient 
aristocratic  halls,  we  have  the  word  of  Moore  : — 

«  On  Lough  Neagh's  bank  as  the  fbherman  strays. 
When  clear,  cold  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 
In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining. 

The  princely  proprietors  of  those  submerged  possessions,  who 
so  suddenly  sunk  with  their  sinking  fortunes,  were,  after  all,  but 
a  degree  more  unfortunate  than  the  modem  lords  of  neighbouring 
estates,  who  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  their  heads  abore 
water. 

Antrim  Castle  is  a  fine,  rather  modem-looking  building,  with 
grounds  and  gardens  laid  out  in  the  French  style,  very  prettily  and 
efifectively. 

In  the  meeting  and  proceedings  of  the  British  Association  at 
this  place,  great  interest  was  manifested  by  all  classes.  This  would 
be  nothing  remarkable  in  America,  where  every  man,  and  almost 
every  woman,  feels  an  enlightened  interest  in  all  matters  and 
movements  of  literature,  science,  morality,  and  politics;  but  here 
it  is  a  fact  significant  and  inspiring. 

In  my  light  and  hurried  sketches  of  travel  and  society  in  Ireland, 
I  have  avoided  entering  upon  those  vexed  and  intricate  questions 
of  government  and  religion  which  have  caused,  and  are  yet 
causing,  such  a  wearisome  and  melancholy  amount  of  discussion 
and  dissension.  England  is  now,  it  is  evident,  honestly  and 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  repair  some  portion  of  the  innumerable 
wrongs  and  the  immeasurable  evil  of  centuries  of  misgoveramen^ 
by  a  milder  and  juster  rule ;  by  a  noble  and  impartial  system  of 
education  among  the  poor ;  by  the  lightening  of  taxation ;  and  by 
annulling  the  law  of  entail,  and  permitting  the  sale  of  encumbered 
estates.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
lands  thus  thrown  into  the  market  have  been  purchased  by  Irish- 
men. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  large  portions  of  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland,  left  for  so  many  years  to  waste  and  desolation  by  titled 
spendthrifts  and  ruined  absentees,  may  be  redeemed,  cultivated, 
and  made  profitable  by  Ireland^s  worthier  industrial  sons.  Yet  it 
must  be  long,  very  long,  ere  green  Erin  smiles  in  the  face  of  the 
stranger  with  anything  like  universal  prosperity,  plenty,  and  com- 
fort. The  character  of  her  common  people  has  been  lowered  in 
times  past  by  civil  and  religious  oppression;  by  examples  of 
^  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,*' and  of  careless  improvidence 
and  selfish  indulgence  by  their  superiors  in  rank  and  fortune. 
There  are  many  who  say  that  the  regeneration  of  this  country  is  to 
be  brought  about  alone  by  emigration  and  immigration — the  first 
of  the  Irish  to  America  and  Australia,  the  last  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  into  the  depopulated  and  uncultivated  territory  here ;  but 
I  am  strong  in  the  faith,  that  the  best  work  for  Ireland  is  yet  to  be 
wrought  by  such  of  her  sons  as  are  truly  devoted  to  her  good  and 
her  honour,  and  stay  by  her  in  her  hour  of  need. 
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The  strifes  and  dissensions  between  the  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, which  ran  so  fearfully  high  during  the  late  elections  (1852), 
are  still  carried  on  with  much  spirit,  creating  and  keeping  alive 
unchristian  alienations  and  enmities  among  the  people.  The 
Catholic  party  take  especial  pains  to  parade,  in  an  exulting  half- 
theatrical  and  thoroughly  offensive  manner,  ihe  triumphs  of  their 
fsiith,  as  manifest  in  the  numerous  conversions  from  Protestantism. 
The  converts  themselves  are  advertised  and  fSted  as  you  would 
Ji^te  a  distinguished  vocalist  or  brilliant  performer.  As  an  ex- 
ample, I  give  you  an  advertisement^  cut  from  their  organ.  The 
Freeman's  Journal:---' 

"  St.  James's  New  Church, — On  Tuesday,  the  24th  instant,  the 
Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen, 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted  by  other  prelates,  will 
solemnly  dedicate  this  magnificent  church. 

"  The  dedication  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Manning  (late  archdeacon  in  the  Protestant  church). 

^^  On  this  occasion,  the  distinguished  convert  and  gifted  orator 
will  deliver  his  first  discourse  in  Ireland. 

'^  The  ceremony  will  conclude  with  a  grand  pontifical  high  mass. 

^^  A  grand  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Keaue. 

"  Reserved  seats  £l ;  family  tickets, £1  10.;  nave,  lOs;  aisles,  5s. 

"To  be  had  at  Richardson's,  9,  Chapel  Street:  Duffy's,  7,  Wel- 
lington Quay ;  Bellew's,  79,  Grafton  Street ;  and  from  the  clergy- 
men of  St  James's  Chapel." 

This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  related  to  me  by  a  pleasant 
London  friend,  a  clever  bit  of  satire  aimed  at  the  English  church. 
On  the  Sunday  preceding  the  great  musical  festival  at  Manchester, 
in  1836,  the  Rev.  J.  Gadsby,  a  Baptist  minister  of  great  talent 
and  singularity,  preached  a  sermon,  of  which  he  had  previously 
given  notice,  on  the  subject  of  the  festival.  At  that  time  the 
musical  festivals  were  of  a  very  mixed  character — oratorios  in  the 
churches  in  the  morning,  with  balls  and  concerts  in  the  theatres 
in  the  evening — all  being  for  the  benefit  of  public  charities.  Mr. 
Gadsby  commenced  his  sermon  by  saying,  *^  My  friends,  there  is 
to  be  a  grand  wedding  this  week ;  and  as  I  think  it  improper  and 
illegal,  I  intend  to  protest  against  it,  and  I  hope  that  none  of  my 
congregation  will  sanction  it  with  their  presence*  The  church  and 
the  playhouse  have  been  courting  these  many  years,  and  this  week 
they  are  to  be  married.  The  first  objection  which  I  make  to  the 
union  is,  ihe  parties  are  too  near  ofkin.^^ 

To-morrow  I  leave,  with  some  kind  Irish  firiends  for  a  short  tour 
in  Scotland.  I  doubt  not  that  my  pulses  will  throb  with  unwonted 
fulness  and  my  heart  swell  with  unutterable  emotion,  when  I 
tread  the  beautiful  land  of  Scott  and  Bums ;  but  my  love  I  leave 
with  Ireland,  the  land  of  warm,  quick  blood,  and  of  faithful  though 
careless  hearts — the  land  of  hospitality  and  quaint  humour,  of 
passion  and  poetry,  of  wit  and  melancholy,  of  laughter  and  of 
tears. 
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GHAPTEB  XIL 

In  the  foregoing  chspten  I  httve  described  the  maimer  in  whidt 
a  choseii  few  passed  therr  time  at  St.  Peter's  HosfMta};  disdain- 
ing alike  study  and  sober  habits^  and  making  day  and  night  oner 
continuous  scene  of  folly  and  dissipation ;  but  of  snch  maternlr 
fbw  persona  would  suppose  respectable  and  well-condncted  mem- 
bers of  the  community  could  be  formed ;  but  facts  proTe  that  suck 
is  the  Cfise;  audi  as  ftir  as  I  can  give  an  unbiased  opinion^  medkaii 
practitioners  are  inferior  to  none  in  the  duties  either  of  paUic  or 
pnrate  life. 

Next  day  I  was  again  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  a  candidate  far  an 
assistant's  situation.  Furuival  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  tiie  in- 
tention^ saying  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  young  man 
like  me^  to  submit  himself  to  the  orders  and  caprices  of  a  stingy 
old  apothecary^  and  to  allow^  another  man  to  be  caHed  my  mairter; 
but  I  best  knew  my  own  circumstances,  and  saw  the  necessity  d 
the  submission.  I  could  not  lire  upon  air^  neither  couM  my 
mother  keep  me  without  making  a  beggar  of  herself  >  therefore  I 
presented  myself  to  the  Jack-in-office^  and  entered  my  name  afiresfa 
as  a  candidate.  Tom  persisted  in  accompanying  me,  as  he  said,  ta 
enjoy  the  fiin  of  qnixzing  those  who  were  waiting  in  the  gateway  at 
liie  Hall,  hke  domestic  animals,  for  feeding  time. 

We  found  the  number  of  candidates  reduced  to  eijght;  and,  fi^ 
a  wonder,  we  were  admitted  into  the  tiny  office  at  the  first  pull 
of  the  bdl. 

''  I  want  another  situation,*  said  I,  to  the  Cttle  man  on  the 
high  stool. 

•*  You  are  soon  out  of  the  last,**  said  he.  ^  Why  it  was  only 
the  day  before  yesterday  that  you  went  to  it  f  He  required  no 
qualifications  but  card-playing,  I  understand.'* 

••  That  didnt  suit  me — I  want  a  situation  of  a  dSIerent  sor^*'  I 
relied. 

•*  Ton  must  pay  three-and-sixpence  again,'^  said  he.  "  If  yon  g» 
on  at  this  rate  I  shall  profit  by  you.*'^ 

^^  And  if  I  make  thirty  pounds  in  a  day  by  the  three-and-siz- 
pence,  as  I  did  by  the  last,  I  shaQ  make  no  compIaint,''^  I  added. 

"  You  are  a  lucky  fellow,  if  you  did,*^  said  he.  "  Do  you  want 
a  situation,  sir  ?"  he  asked,  turning  to  Fumival,  who  was  sketch- 
ing a  caricature  of  the  littfe  quill-driyer. 

•*I  want  a  situation  f  oh,  yes— of  course — put  my  name  down 
by  an  means — Jeremiah  Walker — that  %  it,^  said  Tbm,  with  a 
very  serious  fece. 

"  Pay  three-and-sixpence,  if  you  please,  sir,**  said  the  derk; 
"  and  1  should  advise  you  to  shave  yourself  before  you  attempt  to 
get  a  situation.^  *  , 
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'  •*Unp«rallded  hnpudence!^'  exckimed  my  friend.  *'Y(rar 
demand  is  as  exorbitant  as  yonr  advice  is  impertinent^  sir.  I 
AaR  neither  Amv%  myself  nor  pay  you." 

"  If  you  refuse  to  pay  the  fee,  I  cannot  furnish  ycm  with  the 
addresses  of  the  gentleaaen  in  want  of  assistants — so  I  ^11  wish  you 
^ood  moriHi^.'' 

*^  I  suppose  yov  will  fdmish  Mr.  Arden  with  these  astonishing^ 
addresses,^  said  Tom. 

''  Of  course — I  am  bound  to  do  it,**  repKed  the  elerk. 

**Th«n/'^  said  FurmTal,  tormentingly  winking  his  ^e,  ^'Mr. 
Arden  wiU  fiimish  me  with  them,  Mr.  Green.  You  see,  I  should 
1)0  an  ass  to  pay  yo«i  for  what  I  can  get  for  nothing — Good  morn- 
ing, sir.  By  all  that 's  worshipful  in  thia  wershipful  company ! 
jcou  're  done,  Mr.  Brown.  Good  morming,  tiU  I  see  your  sperma^ 
ceti  ointment  face  again.'* 

The  clerk  bit  his  lips  and  bent  his  brows,  as  though  meditating 
an  angry  reply;  but  neither  Tom  nor  myself  stopped  to  hear  it. 
"We  stepped  out  into  the  gateway,  where  the  gentlemen  out  of 
place  were  waiting  for  their  scraps  of  paper,  and  Tom  made  him- 
aelf  at  home  with  them  at  ooce. 

"Well,  gentlemen  I''  said  he,  **is  fortune  at  s  discomit?" 

''Yea — salary  is  dropped,  and  toggery  and  pro^isione  is  ris,"^ 
leplied  a  young  man,  whose  appearance  was  altogether  what  is 
eommonly  eall^  ^  seedy.'' 

'^  Credit  is  at  a  .diseauiBt,  likewise,  I  suppose,"  said  Tom. 

''Just  so^''  said  the  same  indiyidual.  '^Whererer  I  go,  the 
ticket  is.  ready  money  and  nc^  trust.  Here  are  five  of  us  here, 
wbo  have  been  looking  for  sitnatioas  these  six  weeks;  but  the 
flight  of  our  oatward  dothing  makes  the  old  boy?  blind  to  the 
Tirtues  of  the  inward  man.  Your  friend,  there,  wiU  get  the  first  * 
sttuatioa  he  api^ties  for,  because  his  clothes  are  in  good  condition, 
and  his  linen  as  white  as  London  water  will  make  it.'' 

"  Bo  you  think  I  shall  get  one  J"  said  Tom. 

"You  doi/t  want  one,  or  else  yon  would  net  eome  here  witb 
tikose  scrubby  moustaches.  They  gireyou  the  appearance  of  a 
pickpocket,  a  sharper,  or  a  man  who  haa  run  from  his  creditors, 
and  sedEs  to  disguise  himsdf.  I  wore  moustaches  some  time  ago, 
and  ooe  day  when  I  was  quietly  coming  out  of  my  own  lodgings, 
a  poKce-officer  seioed  me  by  the  cdhur  frt  the  command  of  a  woman 
who  had  lost  b^  retienle.  '  That  ^  bim  I  I  am  certain,'  said  the 
woman,  '  Z  watdaed  bim  into  one  at  these  hoiises;  and  there  can 
be  no  mistake  about  the  hair  on  his  fip.'  '  Yoq  know  you  are  a 
aaspietosB^tooking  rascal,'  said  the  officer,  '  dierefore  eome  along 
qoietly.^  Wdl,  what  could  I  do?  I  went  quietly  with  him  to 
Qie  stErtioi^henise,  and  thenee  to  the  poIice^oSee,  and  was  poked 
isto  the  iSaee  of  tbe  magistrate  as  a  thief,  because  I  wore  moas* 
taclics.'^ 

**'  Are  yon  certain  this  wac  the  man  whe  stole  yonr  relieale?^ 
myi  tbe  magiitate. 

" '  Positive,  certaia,  sure,  yo«r  worship  ;  I  turned  sharp  round 
when  he  snatched  ii^  and  took  hold  of  his  head  by  the  dnrly  hair 
OB  hb  lip,  yoar  wcvship,  and  netnafiy  pulled  some  of  *em  out  !^ 
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Look  here !'  says  she,  showing  the  hairs  between  her  thumb  and 
finger,  Hhey  match  exactly,  and  have  got  the  roots  to  them  !  If 
I  were  to  pull  some  of  the  hair  off  his  lip,  nobody  could  tell 
the  difference/ 

" '  Try/  said  I,  placing  my  head  within  her  reach. 

'^ ' I  wilV  Bays  she,  'you  impudent  fellow  I'  so  she  took  hold  of 
my  moustache  on  one  side,  and  without  much  pulling  it  came  off 
altogether  to  her  great  surprise. 

^' '  Do  the  hairs  match  V  said  the  magistrate. 

"  ^  The  colour  does,  your  worship ;  but  the  thiePs  hairs  had  roots 
to  them,  and  this  gentleman^s  han't  no  roots  at  all — they  're  only 
sewed  together,  and  stuck  on  his  face  with  glue/ 

" '  You  are  dismissed,'  said  the  magistrate,  '  and  let  this  be 
a  warning  to  you,  not  to  imitate  suspicious-looking  characters, 
whose  intention  is,  in  general,  to  disguise  their  real  features/  '' 

"I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  homily,**  said  Tom;  "but  I 
flatter  myself  I  shall  never  be  taken  for  a  thief  because  I  wear 
a  little  hair  on  my  lip,  where  nature  intended  it  to  grow  and 
not  to  be  shaved  off.  It  is  of  immense  use,  sir;  in  spite  of 
his  worship's  argument.  It  keeps  flies  from  passing  into  your 
mouth  when  you  open  it;  acts  as  a  strainer  when  thirst  compels 
you  to  drink  dirty  water,  or  liquids  with  particles  in  them,  that 
perchance  might  choke  you;  keeps  your  teeth  warm  in  the 
winter;  improves  the  face  wonderfully,  and  excites  the  tenderest 
sympathies  and  susceptibilities  in  the  sensible  minds  and  the 
sensitive  hearts  of  all  intelligent  women.  It  is  a  sign  of  manhood  . 
and  strength;  as  terrible  to  an  enemy  as  a  bear-skin  cap  three 
feet  high !  As  long  as  a  man's  lip  is  thus  adorned,  the  human 
race  can  never  become  extinct;  for  the  last  man,  even,  would 
•leave  hairs  behind  that  sprang  from  his  own  body.'' 

"  I  am  not  inclined  to  discuss  the  point  with  you,"  said  the 
Assistant  out  of  place.  ^^  Argument  was  never  my  forte.  I 
always  leap  to  a  couclusion,  like  a  man  who  leaps  a  gate  rather 
than  open  it ;  therefore,  I  conclude  you  wear  moustaches  because 
they  are  worn  by  others,  who  think  well  of  themselves,  and  desire 
to  be  conspicuous.  I  was  made  conspicuous  once,  and  never  wish 
to  be  so  again.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  In  the  last  year  of  my 
apprenticeship,  I  was  the  greatest  beau  in  the  town  where  my 
master  lived,  and  figured  away  at  all  the  parties  and  balls,  whether 
private  or  public.  I  might  have  been  married  fifty  times,  only  I 
thought  none  of  the  girls  were  good  enough.  My  opinions  are 
rather  changed  on  that  subject  now.  Preparations  were  being 
made  for  an  annual  ball,  at  the  principal  inn,  which  was  attended 
by  both  tradesmen  and  gentry  round  about,  the  only  assembly  in 
the  year  in  which  the  latter  suffered  themselves  to  mix  with  the 
former.  The  preparations  were  not  only  made  at  the  inn,  but  in 
every  decent  house  in  the  place.  New  dresses  were  completed, 
and  old  ones  renewed  with  trimming  and  turning,  and  iron- 
ing and  starching ;  and  I,  amongst  the  rest,  was  provided  with  a 
new  suit  of  black,  cut  in  the  most  stylish  fashion,  and  sported  a 
white  satin  waistcoat,  and  shoes  with  paste  buckles. 

**  I  was  employed  in  dressing  myself  a  whole  litemooD^  and  be* 
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fore  I  had  done/Mrs.  Trevan  wrote  a  yeiy  polite  note  requesting  a 
-warm  plaster  to  be  sent  to  her  directly.    How  I  did  swear  at  the 
epistle  for  coming  at  snch  a  moment !    My  master  was  out^  there- 
fore I  was  obliged  to  soil  my  fingers^  and  make  them  stink  with 
pitch,  to  please  the  tiresome  woman.    I  cut  the  leather^  and  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  warm  the  spatula;  there  the  housemaid  was 
sitting,  quietly  taking  her  tea.     She  was  a  very  pretty  young 
woman,  and,  some  how  or  other,  I  was  almost  always  in  the 
kitchen  talking  nonsense  to  her,  which  she  never  seemed  to  ap- 
prove of.     She  had  often  told  me  she  would  punish  me  for  coming 
into  that  sanctum  sanctorum  of  servants,  if  I  persisted  in  the  un- 
gentlemanly  habit ;  but  who  can  resist  beauty,  even  in  a  kitchen  ? 
"  I  thought  myself  in  uncommon  good  luck  that  evening,  for  she 
allowed  me  to  joke  with  her  without  remonstrance.  I  stood  talking 
to  her,  and  strutted  about  in  my  ball  costume,  gratified,  beyond 
measure,  at  the  praise  she  bestowed  upon  it.    I  wished  the  warm 
plaster,  and  all  warm  plasters,  at  the  pleasant  residence  of  the 
father  of  lies,  where  we  are  told  his  attendants  are  warm  enough 
without  them ;  but  proceeded  to  spread  the  villanous  compound, 
and  finished  the  task  by  writing  on  a  strip  of  paper,  *  The  Plaster 
— ^Mrs.  Trevan.* 

''  I  then  finished  my  toilet,  washing  away  the  smell  of  the  shop 
with  scented  soap  and  rose-water ;  and  when  I  returned  to  the 
surgery,  found  a  friend  waiting  for  me.  He  was  a  waggish  young 
dog,  and,  therefore,  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  him  laugh,  when 
I  approached  him  in  so  much  fiaery.  '  Lord !  Wilson,  you  are 
doing  the  thing  grand,*  said  he,  taking  me  by  the  shoulders  and 
twisting  me  about  like  a  baby.  *  You  *11  spoil  the  fit  of  my  coat,' 
says  I ;  Mo  let  me  alone.'  Instead  of  doing  as  I  told  him,  he 
laid  me  down  flat  on  the  counter.  'Confound  you/  says  I; 
you  11  utterly  spoil  my  coat.'  'Nonsense,*  says  he:  'come 
along.'    And  away  we  went  to  the  assembly-room. 

"  We  were  rather  late,  therefore  the  room  was  rather  crowded, 
and  I  rushed  up  to  the  first  party  that  I  knew,  and  invited  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  family  to  dance.  She  took  my  arm,  and  I  led 
her  to  the  top  of  the  nearest  quadrille  set.  Heavens  and  earth  1 
what  an  outrageous  laughing  there  was.  I  turned  round  to  see 
what  it  was  about ;  but  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  merry 
faces,  so  I  caught  the  infection  as  well  as  the  rest ;  and  the  first 
figure  commenced.  As  soon  as  I  began  to  dance,  the  uproar  in- 
creased, and  my  partner,  who  was  a  merry  girl,  laughed  likewise. 
It  struck  me  all  on  a  sudden  that  they  were  laughing  at  me,  and 
I  accidentally  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  white  on  the  skirts 
of  my  coat.  It  was  a  table  napkin,  by  Jupiter !  *  Confound  the 
girl  for  ever  and  ever,'  said  I,  snatching  the  unlucky  appendage 
fipom  the  place  where  the  servant  had  mischievously  pinned  it. 
'  This  happened,'  said  I,  '  because  I  am  a  favourite  with  the 
j^rls  f  and  then  I  continued  dancing  as  though  nothing  so  ridi- 
culous had  occurred.  I  then  recollected  that  I  had  not  sent  Mrs. 
Trevan's  plaster,  and  that  added  to  my  annoyance  for  a  short  time; 
but  the  laughing  continued,  and  ceased  to  afford  me  any  amusere 
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ment.  Th(^lai^iied  sMf«  whentbeiia^km  ii«B  diqmedo^i 
when  it  wat  dangluig  to  my  coat.  MyfttrtBcr  lasghed^o  no- 
lently  that  she  begged  vie  to  tabelusr  te  a  «eat  befiare  the  qnairilto 
was  over.  I  was  nbdly  affi*oiited^  ani  went  ia  aearok  of  anotker 
partner^  but  my  pneeenoe  only  created  freak  laoghiiig  wherever  I 
turned.  Tlie  girls  w«te  all  eogi^ged — would  not  dauffl  poairively 
eould  not  dance.  I  couldn't  account  £»r  it.  There  was  I,  well 
ibressed — usually  a  great  favourite — rather  good-l<ioking — and 
Imowu  to  every  person  in  the  room;  and  y^  tt(d)ody  could  dance 
with  me,  because  a  ^rl  had  pinned  a  table-napkin  to  my  coat.  It 
was  too  bad.  I  turned  my  back  upon  all  liie  daacera^  mnsieian^ 
«nd  idlors^  and  w^ked  into  the  card*room,  where  the  accident  had 
not  been  seen,  but  the  demon  of  laughter  stirred  up  even  the 
stillest  and  most  calculating  of  the  whist-players.  The  whole  place 
was  in  an  uproar.  ^Confonad  them  all;  I'll  not  stay  to  be 
laughed  at  any  longer.'  Still  I  lingered,  aud  lingered^  and  finally 
aat  down  on  one  of  the  chairs  in  the  card-room,  wilii  my  baek  to 
the  company.  I  heard  a  soft  footstep  behind  me,  and  a  meny 
voice  whispered, '  Mrs.  Trevan's  plaster.'  I  tamed  round  to  see 
who  the  speaker  was,  that  could  know  anything  aboot  Mrs^ 
Trevan's  plaster ;  but  the  girl  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  '  Yea/  said 
jm  old  gentleman  who  was  sitting  behind  me,  'Mrs.  Trevan's 
plaster.'  ^Hang  it/  says  I,  'this  is  the  most  extracadinary 
thing  I  ever  heard  of !  How  the  deuce  do  they  know  anything 
of  Mrs.  Trevan  and  her  plaster? '  A  little  girl,  that  I  knew  to  be 
one  of  Mrs.  Trevan's  childr^i,  approached,  aikd  when  I  asked  her 
how  she  did,  could  only  reply  by  laughing ;  and  modestly  retreat- 
ing to  conceal  her  merriment  behind  the  back  of  my  <^air,  ex^ 
claimed,  '  It  is  mamma's  plaster,  I  declare,'  and  run  away.  '  Wdl, 
this  beats  cockfigbting,'  says  I.  'Waiter,  do  you  know  what 
these  people  mean,  by  talking  about  Mrs.  Trevan's  plasty?*  fie 
was  convulsed  with  l^ighter  as  well  as  the  otiiers.  '  Ck>me  with 
me,  sir,'  said  he,  leading  me  into  an  empty  room.  '  Now,  let  me 
help  you  off  with  your  coat — I  '11  brush  it  for  you.'  I  allowed  him 
to  take  my  coat  off,  and  asked  him  to  exphiin  the  reason  of  ao 
much  laughing,  and  the  observations  about  Mrs.  Trevan's  plasty. 
'Look  here,  sir/  said  he — and  by  Jove,  there  was  Mn.  IVevan^ 
plaster,  studL  as  neatly  as  possible  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  with 
the  strip  of  paper  attached  to  it, '  The  plaster — Mrs.  Trevan.'  I 
had  fallen  upon  it  when  my  friend  threw  me  on  the  counter,  and 
had  carried  it  on  my  back  all  the  evening.  I  never  wish  to  be 
conspicuous  again." 

"  You  shall  have  some  half-and-half,"  said  Tom,  "  for  that  story, 
or  some  brandy  to  take  the  chill  off  the  monuag  fog.  What  a 
time  that  clerk  keeps  you  waiting ! " 

"Thank  you,  and  considering  I  have  had  no  breakfsst  this 
morning,  your  offer  is  tempting  ^aough;  but  the  time  is  juat  up, 
and  these  gentlemen  will  be  scampering  off  to  all  the  vacan^e^ 
and  leave  me  without  a  chance,  f^rst  come,  first  -served — we  all 
hate  each  other  like  honest  men,  and  the  one  with  the  beat  legs 
generally  gets  the  first  mtuation  if  bis  character's  a 
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^     ''  Well,  the V  said  Tma, ''  111  settle  that  j^feie&oe  bj  onleEw 
ing  the  last  to  be  sent  bere/^ 

He  w«it  to  tbe  tavern  opposite,  and  ovdered  a  gallen  of 
lialf-and-balf  to  be  sent  to  the  gentlemeii  uoder  tbe  ^teway.  It 
two  minutes  Mr.  Wilson's  head  was  inrmeraed  ki  the  &9thy  liquid, 
4o  the  aaaaement  and  astooishmeat  of  the  potboy,  who  had  never 
-eetti  gentlemen  drinking  beer  in  a  .public  plaee  befove.  The  large 
tin  can  was  kmngly  passed  rovod  to  the  other  gentlemen  out  of 
-place,  and  in  the  mean  tiHie,  the  derk  opened  the  office  door  to 
.distribute  his  scraps  of  paper.  "  By  -JoveV*  said  he,  ^'  if  any  of 
the  examiners  should  pass,  you  are  all  dead  men  \" 

^'Confound  you/'  «aid  Tom,  handing  the  unwiddy  Tessel  to 
lum,  with  both  hands,  *'  Drink  with  us,  Mr.  What-do-you-call-it.^ 
"  CanH  think  of  such  a  thing,''  said  the  derk  hmghing — ^*  I 
should  lose  my  situation  if  I  did/' 

**  Give  us  the  papers,  old  sobersides,  then,''  said  Tom.  ^^  How 
■mimy  situations  have  you  vacant  this  morning  ?^ 

'^Four  only— nine  ^^fJicants — that's  two  assistants  and  a 
qaarter  for  each  situatiiMi ;  divide  yourselves  amicably,  gentlemen. 
JToss  up  for  tbe  one  who  is  to  be  quartered.'' 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  before  the  old  stagers  were  off  as  fast 
«s  two  feet  apiece  could  carry  them.  The  derk,  the  potboy,  Tom 
and  myself  only  remained.  The  beer-can  was  empty — "  I  vants 
i>wo  shillin  for  the  half-and-half,"  said  the  boy  to  Tom. 

"  I've  ordered  the  clerk  to  pay  you,"  said  Tom  in  an  authori- 
tative tone,  and  dragging  me  with  him  he  marched  off  after  the 
others,  calling  to  the  derk,  '^  pay  the  lad  £br  the  heavy,  Mr.,  you 
with  the  spermaceti  ointment  face.'' 

As  soon  as  we  got  into  the  open  street,  we  stopped  to  enj(^  a 
good  laugh  at  the  clerk,  and  we  agreed  to  pay  either  him  or  the 
tavernkeeper  for  the  beer,  at  somip  future  time.  A  quarter  of  a 
anile  ahead  we  could  see  the  eight  rival  candidates,  walking  with 
the  intention  of  passing  each  other — Wihsoa,  the  story-teller  was 
Jiehind. 

"  What  a  lark  !"  exdarmed  my  companion.  "  A  regular  race, 
by  Ascot  and  Newmarket !  I  think  you  could  pass  them  with 
your  long  legs ;  but  you  would  be  out  of  breath.  We  '11  have  a 
eab,  and  take  up  Wilson  as  we  go  along.** 

A  cab  was  called,  and  we  passed  the  other  candidates  in  a  few 
seconds,  taking  up  Wilson,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  other 
fellows,  who  had  beaten  him,  as  far  as  walking  was  concerned. 
They  would  have  continued  the  race  in  cabs,  but  unluckily  none 
were  to  be  had. 

"  Where  are  you  going  at  such  a  rate  ?"  Tom  inquired. 

"  To Square.    A  very  genteel  situation,  but  my  coat  is 

so  seedy,  I  'm  afraid  I  stand  no  chance." 

"  If  that's  all,"  said  Tom,  "  put  on  mine,  it  will  just  fit  you— 
take  the  waistcoat  too — by  every  article  of  dress  from  a  fig  leaf  to 
a  bear-skin  I     You  shall  look  decent  at  any  rate." 

"You  are  the  best  fellow  I  ever  met,"  exclaimed  Wilson, 
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dianging  coaU  and  waistcoats  with  Parniyal — '^  I  diall  get  the 
place  now  for  a  sorereign,  if  your  friend  wont  go  in  first/' 

'^  m  give  you  the  preference,  Mr.  Wilson — I  am  not  reduced 
to  the  last  shift,  or  the  last  coat  at  present ;  aod  mj  money  will 
last  a  month  or  two  longer." 

"You  are  two  most  respectable  fellows/'  said  the  gentleman 
in  my  friend's  clothes ;  "  I  shall  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  nerer 
to  be  repaid.    This  is  the  house — will  you  wait  while  I  go  in  ^** 

"  Yes,"  we  replied,  and  in  ten  minutes  he  returned.  "  In  hick's 
way  this  time,  gentlemen — I  've  got  the  situation.  Thirty  pounds 
a  year  and  no  mistake." 

"Well,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  I,  "perhaps  you  can  tell  me  which  rf 
these  places  is  most  eligible  for  the  next  apphcation.  Since  you 
are  successful  this  morning,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  be 
— what  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Davis  in Place?" 

"  I  had  a  turn  there  myself  once,  and  got  turned  away.  It's 
excessively  genteel,  but  the  salary  is  low.  The  footman's  wages 
amount  to  about  five-and-twenty  guineas  a  year,  and  the  assist- 
ant's salary  amounts  to  twenty-five  pounds !  A  slight  difference 
in  favour  of  the  wages — to  say  nothing  of  the  livery,  and  the  cast- 
off  clothes,  and  the  pilferings,  and  the  perquisites  that  swell  the 
advantages  of  the  footman  over  the  assistant — such  is  the  state 
of  the  case." 

"  I  '11  go  and  see  what  the  old  fellow  is  like,"  said  I.     "  Direct 

the  jarvey  to  drive  to place.    If  I  don'^t  Uke  him,  I  shall  not 

stop  with  him." 

Mr.  Davis  lived  in  a  better  house  than  I  had  hitherto  entered  in 
London,  therefore  I  felt  inclined  to  dose  with  his  proposals  at 
once,  if  he  appeared  willing  to  engage  with  me.  Everything  about 
the  place  was  in  an  elegant,  gentlemanly  style.  The  livery  was 
plain,  and  the  chariot  which  sipod  at  the  door  was  in  the  best 
style,  and  furnished  with  a  pair  of  well-groomed  and  well-fed 
horses.  Mr.  Davis  was  very  like  his  equipage — ^if  not  a  perfect 
gentleman — very  like  one  when  he  was  in  the  humour  to  be  plea- 
sant. He  had  that  quaUfication  so  requisite  for  a  greedy  medical 
man,  or  a  Methodist  parson,  the  art  of  rendering  himself  attractive 
to  all  ladies  past  the  summer  of  their  days,  at  that  interesting 
period  of  their  lives,  when  if  they  have  property  in  their  posses- 
sion, they  for  the  most  part  can  and  will  dispose  of  it  as  they 
choose,  in  spite  of  needy  relations  and  their  starving  children. 
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LIFE  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LATE 
PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

BY  A  FORMER  STUDENT  OP  HIS  CLASS. 

John  Wilson  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  merchant  in  Paisley^ 
and  was  bom  in  the  year  1788.  As  a  child  he  early  exhibited 
symptoms  of  intelligence ;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  he  received  from 
his  father  an  exceUent  education.  After  leaving  schogl  he  en- 
tered, at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  one  of  the  junior  classes  at  the 
Glasgow  University;  and  he  afterwards  went  to  England,  and 
entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Here  it  was  that  he  first 
began  to  manifest  a  poetic  tendency ;  testifying,  as  this  increased^ 
a  growing  distaste  for  lectures,  for  reading,  and  for  early  attendance 
at  Chapel.  This  ended,  as  might  be  expected,  in  his  leaving  the 
University,  and  setting  off  on  his  return  to  Scotland.  In  passing 
through  Cumberland,  where  Wordsworth  and  Southey  and  De 
Quincy  then  formed  a  little  clique  of  genius,  Wilson  took  it  into 
bis  head  to  join,  if  possible,  the  illustrious  trio  of  poets :  so  he 
purchased .  a  small  house  and  garden  called  Elleray,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  Windermere ;  and,  as  his  literary  reputa- 
tion had  begun  to  spread,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  gained  the 
prize-poem  at  Oxford  told  in  his  favour,  Wilson  was  received  into 
the  coterie.  Amongst  these  illustrious  individuals,  there  no  doubt 
passed  much  converse  on  high  and  mystic  subjects,  each  man 
according  to  his  idiosyncrasy:  and  certainly  four  idiosyncrasies 
more  utterly  different  and  opposed,  the  one  to  the  other,  had  never 
in  this  world  met  together.  Wilson  long  continued  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  three.  He  retained  his  house  of  Elleray  for  many 
years,  and  was  ultimately  created  **  Admiral  of  the  Lake ; ''  in 
which  capacity  he  guided  the  operations  of  a  grand  regatta  given 
on.  Windermere  in  honour  both  of  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning, who  was  then  paying  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  engineer, 
at  his  splendid  seat  on  Windermere.  Scott  gives  a  brilliant  ac- 
count of  the  festival — cavalcades  through  the  woods  by  day — moon- 
light excursions  on  the  lake,  and  everywhere  "  high  discourse," 
Mr.  Canning^s  "  courtly  wit"  flashing  as  brightly  as  in  his  younger 
days.  The  regatta  was  the  most  brilliant  display  of  the  kind  which 
bad  ever  been  witnessed  on  Windermere.  No  less  than  fifty 
barges  followed  the  Professor's  bark ;  and  all  along  the  line,  flags, 
streamers,  music  and  merriment  made  up  a  scene  unrivalled  in  its 
way. 

I  must,  however,  go  back  to  the  days  of  taking  Elleray.  After 
some  months  of  residence  there,  Wilson  went  to  Scotland,  proba- 
bly to  re-visit  Paisley,  but  I  believe  that  he  penetrated  into  the 
Highlands.  He  then  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  commenced 
studjdng  for  the  bar.  But  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  and  the 
learned  works  of  Erskine  were  as  little  to  his  taste  as  his  Oxford 
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studies ;  so  for  a  time  be  betook  bimself  to  strolling  about  die 
country,  attending  every  fair  and  every  merriment  be  could  bear 
of;  and  for  a  time,  no  inconsiderable  one,  lived  amongst  the 
gypsies,  wandered  about  witb  tbem,  slept  in  their  tents,  and  partook 
of  the  contents  of  their  pot ;  probably  without  troubling  bniself 
as  to  how  the  savoury  mess  was  procured*  This  wandering  life  and 
the  continued  athletic  exercises,  such  as  jumping,  leaping,  swim- 
ming, and  playing  at  single-stick,  in  which  he  was  unrivalled,  and 
which  he  was  eonstandy  practising,  no  doubt  added  materially  to 
ifae  already  great  streaglh  of  his  knrge  and  finely-developed  KndiR;- 

KeUinuBg  to  a  more  civilised  life,  he  comnenoed  his  Islof 
ef  Palms,  aad  managed  to  get  introduced  to  Sir  Waker  Scott  and 
several  other  literary  characters,  who  were  struck  with  the  imagi- 
oative  conversation  of  Wilson  ;  although  it  most  be  confessed  tibit 
much  of  it  ^  was  but  wild  and  whirling  words,^  stiU  it  was  evid^it 
there  was  much  of  genius  in  hds  occasional  outbavsts.  Mr.  Wilsoiit 
as  appears  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Lock- 
kart,  touching  his  appointment  to  the  Professor^ip  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  luckily  for  him  was 
racant,  and  alluding  to  the  roystering  style  of  life  which  he  was 
tfien  leading,  gives  an  insight  into  the  character  &(  a  man  wfce 
found  it  difficult  even  to  assumo  a  grave  decorum  when  caiiTassiiig 
for  such  a  situation  as  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Sir  Walter,  however,  took  up  his  ease  warmly,  and  inflneneed 
his  numerous  friends  in  his  behalf.  Two  extracts  of  the  letter 
throw  light  upon  the  characters  of  both  men. 

^  There  needed  no  apology  for  mentioning  anything  in  wUeh  I 
could  be  of  service  to  Wilson ;  and  so  far  as  good  words  and  good 
wishes  here  can  do,  I  think  he  will  be  snccesrfal ;  birt  tiie  battle 
must  be  fought  in  Edinburgh.  You  are  aware  that  die  only  poist 
of  exception  to  Wilson  may  be,  that  with  the  fire  of  genius  he  has 
possessed  some  of  its  eccentricities ;  but  did  he  ever  approach  te 
those  of  Henry  Brougham,  who  is  the  god  of  Whiggish  idolatry  I 
If  the  high  and  rare  qualities  with  which  he  is  invested  are  to  be 
thrown  aside  as  useless,  because  they  may  be  clouded  by  a  few 
grains  of  dust,  which  he  can  blow  aside  at  pleasure,  it  is  less  a 
punishment  on  Mr.  Wilson  than  on  the  country.  You  must,  of 
course,  recommend  to  Wilson  great  temper  i#his  canvass,  for 
Wrath  will  do  no  good.  After  all,  he  must  leave  off  sack ;  purge 
and  live  cleanly  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  do,  otherwise  people  wffl 
compare  his  present  ambition  to  that  of  ^r  Terry  OTag,  when 
he  wished  to  become  a  judge.  *  Our  pleasant  follies  are  the  whips 
to  scourge  us,'  as  Lear  says ;  for  odierwise,  what  could  posnbfy- 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  nomination  ?  I  trust  it  will  take  place,  ana 
give  him  consistence  and  steadiness,  which  are  all  he  wants  to 
make  him  the  first  man  of  the  age.  I  have  little  doubt  he  would 
consider  success  in  this  weighty  matter  as  a  pledge  for  binAng 
down  his  acute  and  powerful  mind  to  more  regular  lfid>€Rnr  than  cii^> 
cumstances  have  hitherto  required  of  him ;  for,  indeed,  withovt 
doing  so,  the  appointment  could  in  no  point  of  view  answer  tm 
purpose.    He  must  stretch  to  the  oar  for  his  own  erecfit,  as  well  a9 
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Aat  of  his  friends ;  and  if  be  does  so,  Acre  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
his  efforts  will  be  doublj  blessed,  in  reference  both  to  himself  and 
the  public  utiHty." 

It  was  entirely,  indeed,  to  Scotf  s  influence^  and  Lockhart's 
active  exertions  with  Scott's  friends  and  the  magistrates  of  £din» 
burgh,  who  most  absurdly  hold  the  appobtiment  of  Professors  of  die 
Unirersi^,  that  Wilson  owed  his  preferment 

The  appearance  of  Professor  Wilson  has  been  often  and  ably 
sketched ;  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  a  student  in  his  class>  to 
describe  impressions  as  vivid  in  his  mind  as  they  were  when  he  sat 
before  him  in  the  class-room,  or  saw  his  manly  be&ring  and  digni- 
fied port  as  he  strode  with  great  strides  along  the  terraces  of  the 
college,  or  paced  the  South  Bridge,  conveying  the  idea  of  a  man 
who  would  naturally,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  carry  all  before 
him,  while  his  projecting  chest  and  his  back-4hrown  head  furthered 
the  impression. 

But  it  was  in  his  featiu-es  that  the  great  majesty  of  Professor 
Wilson  lay.  The  magnificent  forehead,  amplified  by  a  charactep- 
istic  development  of  the  frontal  bones;  the  peculiar  expression 
of  the  light  blue  eyes,  pure  and  lustrous^  yet  as  keen  as  a  hawk% 
and  from  which,  when  excited,  in  declaiming  upon  some  great 
man  or  some  great  deed,  the  light  which  flashed,  illuminating  what 
was  really,  in  these  moments,  a  magnificent  face,  in  which  ibe  fire 
of  genius  alternated  with  the  play  of  fancy  and  the  fervour  of  ima^ 
gination.  Some  who  speak  of  things  they  do  not  know,  have  com* 
pared  the  Professor's  hair  to  a  lion's  mane :  it  bore  no  resemblance 
to  the  hue  of  that  appendage,  but  was  of  the  bright  yellow  which  we 
know  distinguishes  all  the  northern  races,  and  particularly  the 
Goths.  The  Professor's  complexion  was  also  peculiar  :  there  was 
a  delicate  ruddiness  in  it,  betokening  high  health  and  purity  of 
blood. 

Such  then  is  a  general  sketch  of  Professor  Wilson's  appearance. 
I  now  turn  to  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  class-room — into  which 
he  strode  with  such  speed  as  to  make  the  ragged  tails  of  his  aca- 
demic gown  fly  behind  him  like  so  many  streamers — and  carrying 
a  bundle  of  tattered  papers — backs  of  letters— and  all  sorts  of  mis- 
cellaneous papers  which  afibrded  an  inch  of  writing  room  for  a 
memorandum.  The  main  mass  of  papers,  however,  were  so  vene- 
rably dingy,  and  so  jagged  about  the  edges,  that  they  betokened 
long  and  bard  service,  many  of  them,  probably,  dating  from  the 
era  at  which  the  Professor  had  drawn  up  the  notes  of  the  lectures 
for  his  first  session.  This  bunch  of  papers — after  bowing  to  his 
class,  a  courtesy  always  returned — the  Professor  placed  upon  his 
desk,  and  spread  them  out  before  him,  as  if  searching  for  an  idea^ 
amid  the  scores  of  scraps  and  memorandums — and  occasionally  re- 
ferring to  the  documents  of  yore.  During  this  scrutiny  his  class, 
who  adored  him,  would  maintain  the  most  respectfiil  silence,  not 
a  cough  or  ^e  scrape  of  a  shoe  breaking  the  stillness.  If  baffled 
for  a  few  minutes  he  would  get  fidgetty,  and  his  fingers  wander 
fitfully  amongst  the  papers — ^then  suddenly  appearing  to  remem- 
ber something,  he  would  dive  both  his  hands  into  his  trousers 
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pockets,  as  if  searching  for  something,  almost  always  muttering^ 
but  in  accents  perfectly  audible  to  the  furthest  end  of  the  room— 
'^Gentlemen,  gentleraen — really  this  is  too  bad — I  am  really 
aishamed  of  having  been  so  long  trespassing  upon  your  patience." 
A  volley  of  "  ruflSng,"  (Anglice,  stamping  with  the  feet  in  token  of 
approbation)  would  immediately  go  forth — upon  which  the  Profes- 
sor would  go  on,  "Gentlemen,  I  am  really  deeply  grateful — I 
thought  I  had  arranged  tliese  plaguy  papers  last  night  in  perfect 
order  for  the  lecture,  but  really  somehow  or  other  diey  have  got 
out  of  or — .'*  A  sudden  flash  of  the  bright  blue  eye,  a  sudden  up- 
standing of  the  stately  figure,  and  a  putting  away  of  the  puzzling 
papers,  assured  the  class  that  he  had  caught  the  clue — that  an  idea 
nad  fired  that  great  brain,  and  out  came  a  spontaneous  rush  of  note- 
books, and  in  a  second  of  time,  at  least  two  hundred  pencils  had 
been  sharpened.  After  such  an  indication  a  burst  of  poetic  elo- 
quence was  always  expected,  and  the  students  were  seldom  disap« 
pointed.  The  Professor  would  draw  himself  up,  pass  his  hand 
over  his  forehead,  and  then  fold  his  arms — a  moment  of  silence, 
and  then  that  voice,  sonorous  and  modulated  so  as  to  suit 
every  changing  sentiment,  would  begin  in  soft  and  sweet  tones  to 
eliminate  the  subject ;  and  then,  as  he  gradually  warmed  op,  his 
language  would  become  fluent,  brightly  decked  with  fanciful  illus- 
trations and  apt  quotations,  the  eloquence  growing  with  every 
sentence  into  a  still  more  exalted  tone, — the  flashes  of  his  genius 
taking  with  every  passage  a  still  brighter  hue,  until,  having 
at  length  reached  the  climax  of  his  subject,  his  voice,  ringing 
as  it  was,  would  be  lost  in  the  cheering  and  acclamations  of  the 
students,  whose  notebooks  had  long  since  fallen  under  their  desks ; 
while  overcome,  and  no  wonder,  with  his  great  intellectual  exertion, 
the  Professor  would  sink  back  in  his  chair  and  wipe  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  brow. 

A  most  affecting  incident  occurred  during  the  session  in  which  I 
attended  the  Professor^s  class.  According  to  his  custom  he  had 
given  out  various  subjects  for  essays,  but  between  that  day  and  the 
day  appointed  for  adjudication  Mrs.  Wilson  died.  The  students, 
of  course,  were  not  aware  when  the  Professor  would  return,  but 
they  were  apprised  by  circular  that  he  would  meet  them  on  the 
appointed  day.  Of  course  not  a  student  was  absent.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  the  Professor  appeared.  He  walked  slowly  along  the 
class-room,  carrying  the  bundle  of  essays,  and  slowly  mounted  to 
his  desk.  There  was  a  great  change — his  countenance  was  hag- 
gard, and  his  cheeks  sunk.  He  had  evidently  received  a  heavy- 
blow.  John  Wilson's  heart  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  affec- 
tionate that  had  ever  beat  in  a  man's  bosom,  and  this  was,  of  course, 
proportionally  developed  in  his  family  circle. 

After  a  few  moments'  pause  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  sum- 
moning composure  to  speak,  he  rose  and  said  in  a  firm  voice — 
the  firmness,  however,  as  was  evident,  being  only  retained  by  a 
great  effort— he  said, — "Gentlemen — I  cannot  adjudicate  upon 
your  essays  to-day,  for  /  could  not  see  to  read  in  the  darkness  of 
the  shadow  of  the  Valley  of  Deaths    The,.|figp^  ran  down  his 
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cheeks — and^  indeed,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  class.  He 
waved  his  hand  to  us  as  we  all  stood  up,  and  hurried  into  his 
robing-room. 

But  let  me  turn  to  more  cheerful  phases  in  our  Professor^s  life. 
One  of  these  was  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  greatest  coi^a 
ever  achieved  by  Blackwood — the  Nodes  Ambrosiante.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  popularly  believed  in  Scotland  that  the  Nodes 
were  actual  reports  of  unpremeditated  conversations,  and  that  the 
poetic  rhapsodies  with  which  Christopher  North,  the  Shepherd,  and 
several  other  characters,  one  of  which  was  introduced  every  month, 
used  to  favour  each  other,  were  all  made  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  that  all  the  poetry  and  all  the  philosophy  would  have 
vanished  into  thin  air  were  it  not  that  the  rapid  pencil  of  Mr.  Gumey 
took  down  every  flight  of  fancy  behind  the  curtain,  every  profound 
disquisition,  perhaps  on  Brahmanism,  perhaps  on  ^Meistering" 
salmon,  or  the  Com  Law  question,  or  the  Poor  Law  question,  diverg- 
ing into  Plato,  or  settling  the  manner  in  which  Hannibal  crossed  the 
Rhone  and  climbed  the  Alps,  and  a  hundred  other  similar  topics. 
Ko.  The  real  case  was  this.  The  gentlemen  in  question  did  meet 
every  month,  perhaps  oftener,  at  Ambrose's  Tavern,  in  Gideon 
Street,  a  narrow  Edinburgh  lane,  and  so  called  from  the  Christian 
name  of  a  miscreant  who  had  committed  a  most  atrocious  murder 
within  its  precincts,  and  there  concocted  the  topics  for  the  next 
month's  NodeSy  allotting  to  each  member  of  the  coterie  that  class 
of  a  subject  which  generally  fell  to  his  share.  I  have  great  sus- 
picions that  at  one  of  these  meetings  was  invented  the  famous 
Chaldee  manuscript,  which  set  all  the  evangelical,  dissenting, 
presbyterian,  and  every  other  sect,  persuasion,  and  creed  what- 
ever in  Edinburgh,  in  a  blaze  of  roaring  indignation.  The  article 
which  excited  such  a  ferment  was  an  accoimt  of  all  the  intrigues 
and  scandals  of  the  authors  and  the  publishers  of  Edinburgh,  set 
forth  in  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  done  in  a  style  in 
which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  discover  which  predominated — 
the  sarcastic  humour,  or  the  pungency  with  which  it  was  applied 
to  the  Whig  writers  and  the  Whig  publishers  of  the  day.  The 
Shepherd,  with  his  characteristic  impudence,  proclaimed  him- 
self the  author  of  the  whole,  and  went  trumpeting  the  false- 
hood in  all  companies,  pious  and  otherwise.  Of  course  the 
number  was  speedily  suppressed,  but  not  until  about  two  hundred 
copies  of  it  had  been  circulated,  from  which,  of  course,  thousands 
of  copies  of  the  Chaldee  manuscript  were  flung  broad-cast  over 
the  land,  at  a  penny  a-piece,  so  that  the  zealots,  instead  of  crush-* 
ing  the  blasphemous  publicatiou,  found  that  their  bigotry  had 
reacted  on  themselves.  I  have  seen  one  copy  in  MS.,  but  proba- 
bly a  good  many  of  the  old  penny  tracts  might  yet  be  picked  up 
on  the  book-stalls  which  abound  in  the  back  streets  and  lanes 
of  "  Auld  Reekie." 

I  heard  the  other  day  a  most  characteristic  anecdote  of  Wilson 
but  it  may  have  been  in  print  in  the  Edinburgh  papers  of  the  period. 
The  incident  took  place  in  the  days  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."    It  is 
well  known  that  Blackwood's  back  shop  was  wont  to  be  the  resort  of 
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al'the  Tory  Iherati  of  Edinbiu^  and  that  works  of  ait,coDsktiiK 
#f  portraits,  or  busts,  or  even  -sketches  of  the  members  of  their 
own  party,  used  to  be  exhibited  as  soon  as  they  were  published. 
On  one  occasion  were  displaced  a  portmit  and  a  buat  —  the 
first  by  an  Edinburgh  painter  named  Clinton,  who  used  to  say 
that  he  was  ^^the  only  gentleman  in  the  f^ofessian;'*  the  second 
by  a  young  sculptor  of  great  promise,  a  townsman  of  Wilson's, 
named  Fillans.  Wilson  was  praising  the  bust  with  great  vebe- 
mence  and  enthusiasm,  when  Clinton's  &lher,  who  was  ]HBsent, 
said,  '^  I  think,  sir,  you  might  say  a  few  words  about  ray  son's 
portrait.*^  ^^  Sir,"  said  Wilson,  '^  your  son's  portrait  is  the  portrait 
of  a  gentleman  painted  by  a  gentleman ;  hut  that,  sir,"  turning  to 
the  bust,  '^  is  the  head  of  a  Greek  god." 

I  approach  the  closing  soene.  For  more  than  a  year  past  we 
have  had  reports  that  Professor  Wilson  was  not  himself^  and  that 
certain  articles  appearing  under  the  name  of  Christopher  North 
were  old  papers  fuibisbed  up  to  suit  contemporary  events.  Be 
0iese  reports  true  or  fiedse,  there  could  be  soiall  doubt  but  that 
the  Herculean  frame  was  failing,  that  those  muscular  limbs  were 
weakening,  and  that  that  grand  intellect,  so  complete  in  all  the 
phases  of  intellect,  but  more  particularly  in  those  of  a  most 
glowing  and  fertile  imagination,  and  a  most  sparkling  and  exhila- 
rating fancy,  that  all  these  great  gifts  were  slowly  ebbing  away, 
I  am  not  aware  of  what  the  insidious  dif^ease  which  slowly  pros- 
trated so  strong  a  constitution  and  so  firm  a  brain  was,  but  it 
could  only  have  been  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  unconquerable 
of  human  maladies  which  laid  Wilson  low  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

The  last  time  he  appeared  in  public  was  when  he  was  sup- 
ported up  the  poll4adder  to  vote  for  Macaulay.  Strange  muta- 
tions of  human  opinions !  Wilson  and  Macaulay  were  once  bitter 
political  ^aemies ;  they  have  parted  for  ever — political  friends. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  was,  of  course, 
attended  by  all  the  officials  of  the  college,  and  one  hundred  of  the 
students,  the  Directors  of  the  Philosophical  Institution,  of  which 
Professor  Wilson  was  president,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
corporation,  and  all  the  Directors  of  all  the  Philosophical  and 
Literary  and  Artistic  Societies  with  which  Edinburgh  so  much 
abdunck.  The  procession,  also,  included  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Scottish  bench  and  bar,  the  nM>st  eminent  medical 
professors,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  notabilities  of  Edinburgh,  and  all 
Professor  Wilson's  private  friends— and  they  reckoned  not  a  fern 
of  the  whole  number.  Including  all  these  persons  of  distinction, 
there  could  not  be  less  than  a  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  ci^ 
grouped-  around  the  remains  of  thekr  departed  and  lamented 
friend. 

He  was  buried  in  a  lonely  spot  in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  and  I 
understand  that  two  or  three  trees  wave  their  branches  over  all 
that  is  mortal  of  John  Wilson. 

Amoits  B.  Rsach« 
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SITE&AET  ASPtEAnONS. 


My  deceased  fiUhei^s  CfaaDcery  affairs  were  sfii  the  ere  of 
satisfieu^toiy  setUemeDt;  and,  on  the  strength  of  this,  my  father- 
in-law  suggested  mj  coning  isto  Devonshire,  and  there  nak* 
ing  anotheor  professionsl  attempt.  During  mj  remaining  stay 
]B  London,  I  snooeeded  in  obtaining  a  little  remiiueratiFe  lite«- 
raiy  occapslioa,  which  still  left  me  leisore  for  trying  mj  pea 
in  the  dramatic  and  novel  lines.  Of  coarse,  these  are  simply 
lionest  confessions, — not  records  of  self-imagined  genias.  Never 
was  a  young  aspirant  to  mere  professional  practice  more  willing 
to  stick  exclusively  to  his  T  square  and  compasses  than  I :  bat^ 
when  my  legitimate  pursuits  positively  became  little  lees  than 
expensive  amusements,  some  excuse  was  afforded  for  amusing 
vyself  in  any  manner  that  might  for  the  time  be  more  agreeable. 
1  wrote  a  play, — tragedy  of  course ;  and  of  course  it  was  eent, 
with  modest  presumption,  to  the  great  tragedian  of  my  idolatry ; 
to  him  who  had  so  kindly  given  me  friendly  advice  some  few 
jears  before,  on  the  matter  of  my  then  desire  to  turn  actor.  A 
feply,  couched  in  the  gentlest  language  of  courtesy,  invited  me  to 
call  upon  him  ;  and  this  opportanity  of  merely  having  one  other 
interview  with  so  admired  a  roan,  was  in  itself  snffioent,  as  the 
lesnlt  of  five  acts  of  blank  verse, — of  verse  ^^  blank"  enough,  the 
reader  may  rest  assured.  Never  was  a  wooer  of  the  Muse  render* 
ed  more  content  in  his  rejection.  Of  course  my  responder  admitleil 
k  htoA  poetic f  but  not,  he  feared,  stofe  meritB.  His  judgment,  how- 
ever, was  ^^  very  fallible ; "  and  he  would  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  manager  if  I  wished.  He  "  remembered  the  pleasure  he  derived 
^m  my  former  visit  to  him,  much  more  vividly  than  the  kindness 
he  had  shown  on  that  occasion,  and  was  only  too  happy  to  thiidc 
that  I  had  proved  any  worth  in  the  poor  advice  he  then  gave  me.^ 
I  was  soon  content  to  drop  the  'immediate  subject''  and  to  lead 
htm  into  matter  of  more  interest  At  the  end  of  a  charming  halt- 
hour,  his  carriage  was  announced,  and  he  shook  my  hand  at 
parting.  There  ''s  an  end  of  it,  thonght  I ;  I  shall  see  the  iudi* 
^ridual  W.  C.  M.  no  more ;  but  it  is  something  to  have  shaken 
liands,  at  once,  with  Macbeth  and  Rob  Hoy  Maoregor,  Othelfo 
nnd  Gambia,  Coriolanus  and  VirginiuB. 

I  Mr.  Bidgway^  the  publisher,  of  Piccadilly,  was  imprudendy 
more  encouraging  to  my  literary  efforts  as  a  novdist ;  and  be  at  once 
accepted  the  manuscript  of  '^  The  Life  «nd  Remains  of  Wilmot 
Warwick ;  '^  etigaging  to  take  upon  himself  all  the  cost  and  risk  of 
publication,  and  equally  to  divide  with  me  such  profits  as  might 
accrue.  The  '^Life^^  was  a  fiction  founded  on  fact;  th» 
^^ Remains''  comprised  a  series  of  tales  or  essays,  sentimental 
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and  humorous,  strong  together  like  the  contents  of  Washington 
Irving's  "Bracebridge  HalL'^  It  duly  appeared  in  two  small 
octavos,  and  met  wiUi  verj  kind  favour  from  the  critics  generally. 
The  ^^ London  Magazine^  alone  abused  me,  as  '^a  meagre 
humorist,^  a  ^'mawkish  sentimentalist,"  a  ^^ fifth-rate  imitator 
of  Washington  Irving.'*  The  "Examiner,"  with  just  the  amount 
of  regard  which  I  now  think  due  to  the  book,  acknowledged  it  as 
good  enough  "  for  lassitude  and  a  sofa  ;*'  but  the  '^  Gentleman'^s," 
and  the  **  New  Monthly,"  Magazines,  with  several  of  the  daily 
papers,  permitted  their  good-will  to  over-run  their  judgment,  in 
the  expression  of  much  more  decided  eulogy.  One  critic  found 
^^  a  spice  of  the  Shandean "  in  my  volumes,  and  prophesied  my 
future  popularity  in  the  lighter  class  of  ephemeral  literature. 
Another,  however,  closed  his  commendations  by  truthful  reference 
to  the  too  obvious  imitation  of  the  "  Sketch  Book  "  and  **  Brace* 
bridge  HaU,"  of  which,  says  he,  "  the  volumes  before  us  exhibit 
^roughout  a  very  fair,  and,  in  some  passages,  a  highly  successful 
jcopy.  But  an  imitator,  to  rival  his  original  in  desert,  must,  in 
fact,  greatly  surpass  him  in  essential  excellence.  Only  to  come 
near  him  is  utterly  to  fail.  And  such,  we  apprehend,  will  be  the 
Terdict  passed  upon  the  present  writer — in  spite  even  of  not  a  few 
passages  in  his  work  which  may  be  thought  to  merit  a  better  fate.** 
:  Such  has  been  ''the  verdict  passed."  The  error  was  in  making 
a  ''book"  of  what  was  only  suitable  at  best  for  the  pages  of  a 
periodical,  wherein  my  matter  might  have  less  ostentatiously 
passed  its  probation,  either  to  remain  "shelved"  among  better 
things,  or  to  reappear  in  a  distinct  form,  as  expressed  public 
favour  might  theresifter  warrant  At  all  events,  I  was  guiltless  of 
any  self-assurance  in  my  own  merits.  If  Mr.  Ridgway  had  not— * 
rather  to  my  surprise  than  otherwise — taken  my  manuscript,  I 
should  have,  with  very  likely  more  benefit  to  myself,  submitted  it 
to  the  editor  of  some  magazine.  As  it  was,  it  served  my  purpose 
in  the  way  of  practice,  experience,  and  encouraging,  though  cor* 
rective,  comment.  I  need  hardly  say,  in  conclusion,  that  there 
were  no  "  profits"  to  divide ;  and  I  was  only  unhappy  in  the  fear 
that  my  too  sanguine  friend  James  Ridgway  had  some  ''  loss  "  to 
submit  to.  Far  am  I  below  the  reach  of  comfort  from  such  consi. 
deration ;  but  what  fine  things  have  first  appeared  in  magazines  ! 
The  '*  Essays  of  Elia,"  the  "  Opium  Eater,"  *'  Oliver  Twist,"  and 
many  others  of  equal,  or  more  than  equal,  merit.  Constantly,  in 
the  present,  as  in  former  times,  are  writings  issuing  from  our  perio- 
dical press,  far  surpassing  what  appears  in  all  die  dignity  of  dis- 
tinct book-presentment,  proud  in  its  type,  broad  margin,  and 
cover  of  *'  cloth  of  gold."  How  many  of  these  volumes  are  issued 
forth  on  the  responsibility  of  their  authors,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
but,  to  repeat  a  hackneyed  quotation — 

'« 'T  is  a  great  thing  to  see  one's  name  in  print: 
A  book  8  a  book,  although  there 's  nothu^  in 't." 

I  was  not,  however,  as  before  stated,  writing  wholly  without 
pay ;  and  I  managed,  without  further  drawing  on  my  friend  H.  B.^ 
to  conclude  my  London  sojourn  with  sufficient  money  in  hand  f<^ 
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the  expenses  of  my  removal  into  Devonshire.  But  I  must  not 
leave  the  metropolis  without  a  farewell  reference  to  its  then  exist- 
ing architectural  condition.  In  a  former  part  of  these  memoirs, 
pictures  were  given  of  '*  London  as  I  found  it^ — and  as  it  was  some 
sixty  years  before.^  Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  my  advent, 
when  the  sight  of  St.  Paul's  confirmed  my  architectural  aspirations; 
and  a  general  retrospect  of  what  had  been  done  and  manifested 
durinl;  that  interval,  in  the  improvement  of  the  great  city  and  in 
the  advance  of  professional  taste,  will  be  the  subject  of  my  next 
chapter. 

LONDON  AS  I  LBVT  IT  IN  1827- 

George  Augustus  Frederick,  first  as  Regent,  then  as  King,  was 
sovereign  of  the  national  taste  during  the  twelve  years  which 
had  passed  away  since  my  first  coming  to  the  metropolis,  and  Mr. 
Nash  was  his  architectural  prime  minister.  Whether  the  archi- 
tect's Welsh  extraction  recommended  him  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is,  I  believe,  a  perfectly  novel  question.  It  is  only  certain  that 
neither  master  nor  man  was  competent  to  make  the  best  of  the 
grand  opportunities  then  afforded,  and  that  they  gave  an  impetus 
to  meretriciousness  which  it  has  cost  better  men  infinite  trouble 
to  correct.  The  royal  patron  may  have  been  a  good  judge  of  a 
Flemish  picture,  and  Mr.  Nash  may  have  been  competent  to  his 
first  occupation  as  a  miniature  painter ;  but  they  were  alike  inca- 
pable of  any  conceptive  grandeur  in  architecture,  though  Mr.  Nash 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  aptitude  for  the  business  part  of  the 
profession  he  subsequently  adopted.  Had  he  been  originally  a 
capitalist,  he  would  have  made  a  spirited  speculative  builder,  with 
.'*a  quick  eye  to  see''  how  city  parks  and  new  thoroughfares 
might  be  formed  out  of  neglected  spaces  and  inferior  localities. 
The  idea  was  a  grand  one,  of  opening  a  park  on  the  north  of 
Portland  Place,  and  of  continuing  a  handsome  street  from  the 
latter,  across  Oxford  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  PaU  Mall,  into  St. 
James's  Park, — forming  a  pleasingly-varied  line  of  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length, — a  noble  opportunity  for  such  an 
architectural  display,  as  would  have  exceeded  the  display  made, 
not  less  than  the  improvements  effected  went  beyond  the  previous 
condition  of  this  part  of  the  metropolis.  Begent  Street  has  length 
and  width  to  an  enviable  amount ;  nor  was  it  even,  as  it  first 
appeared,  wanting  in  architectural  quantity;  but  the  quality  was 
indifferent,  and  the  general  lowness  of  the  ranges  on  either  hand 
left  it  utterly  deficient  in  grandeur.  It  was,  therefore,  only  most 
favourably  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  could,  and  would, 
xecoilect  the  comparative  inferiority  of  what  it  superseded.  Height 
is  the  very  first  essential  of  imposing  street-architecture.  The 
over-famed  '^ street  of  palaces"  at  Genoa,  and  the  "Corso''  of 
3ome,  are  narrow,  even  as  London  ^^  lanes ;"  but  the  altitude  of  the 
buildings  renders  them  impressive.  The  High  Street  of  old  Edin- 
hurgh  varies  from  the  wide  to  the  narrow ;  but  it  derives  effed; 
from  the  mere  loftiness  of  its  houses,  for,  saving  that>thev 
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impraMiFe  in  die  donJdmeiat  of  red  stone,  ihcy  tte,  4br  the 
put,  whoUy  devoid  of  any  arohitectoral  diqjaj.     Tbt 
99e  mere  oblong  holoB ;  thae  are  bo  cdaoMM^  conneei^  or  ] 
trades;  no  gables  to  aid  ia  the  pieturesqite;  la  abort,  there  ia 
notbtag  but  the  number  of  thdr  stmes  to  tell  vpon  the  fiaien. 

It  comes  not  within  my  present  purpose  to  aHude  to  tfe  altera* 
tions  and  improveinents  which  have  since  been  effected  in  RcgmA 
Street,  more  particularly  at  regards  the  removal  of  the  rolonfcadea 
from  the  Quadrant.  A  dub-house  in  the  aiore  aonthetn  diTOwn 
of  the  street,  and  the  County  fire-office,  were  among  the  eiKoep- 
tions  to  the  general  triviality  of  the  architecture ;  but  the  leading 
distinct  features  were  the  three  churches  by  Nash,  Cockerell,  and 
Bepton.  The  first  of  these,  All  Souls,  Langham  Place,  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  one  <^the  most  original  things  erer  constructed,  and 
whatever  may  be  its  defects,  and  violations  of  academic  propriety^ 
it  is  the  best  specimen  of  its  designer's  daring  and  fiuicy.  Its . 
circular  portico  below,  and  its  sharp-pointed  and  fluted  spire  start* 
ing  op,  like  a  Jack  from  the  box,  thraigh  the  CJorinthian  peristfle 
on  its  tower,  form  a  combination,  leaving  ns  to  doubt  whether 
we  shall,  on  the  whole,  admire  it  as  a  beauty,  or  smile  at  it  as 
aa  ecoentridty.  It  was  immensely  ridiculed  at  die  time,  and  a 
caricature  appeared,  in  which  the  architect  was  shown  impaled 
apon  his  own  pointed  suBEimit.  But  he  only  hmgfaed  at  the  joke; 
and,  throwing  a  print  of  the  drollery  among  his  derks,  said, 
*' See,  gentlemen,  how  critidsm  has  exalted  me"  In  the  next 
example,  Hanov^  Chapel,  Mr.  CodLerell  showed  his  taste  and 
learning  by  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  Oreek  refinement  and 
dassic  precedent,  saving  in  the  introduction  internally  of  the 
Boman  dome  and  ciro^ur-headed  windows.  The  third  dinrdi, 
St.  Philip's,  by  Bepton,  proved  a  more  dedded  readiaess  to  luring 
Ae  Greek  and  Latin  classics  into  conjunction;  for,  over  a 
Boman  Doric  portico  rose,  as  a  bell-tower^  the  Athenian  choragio 
monument  of  Lysicrates. 

Continuing  the  subject  of  ihe  new  diurches  erected  witinn  ibe 
period  of  this  chapter,  I  refer  to  the  most  important  of  all  which 
affect  the  Grecian  classic  character,  and  which  remains  to  this  dnj 
the  purest  spedmen  of  its  style  as  applied  eeclesiasticaUy.  The 
new  church  of  St.  Pancras  has  nothing  in  it  thact  is  not  essentidSy 
Gh«ek,  except  the  unseen  vaulting  under  its  floor.  Inside  and 
outside,  doors,  windows,  ceilings,  and  details,  all  is  as  Athenian 
9M  can  possibly  be ;  nor  will  I  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  Messrs. 
Inwoods  have  produced  an  example  of  strictly  Greek  adaptation 
fiilly  equal  in  its  way  to  any  of  the  Boman  modifications  realised 
hf  Sir  C.  Wrea*  The  columnar  and  caryatidal  porticoes  rf  the 
]^;echtheum  sjid  the  Temple  of  the  Wiivds  are  here  emulated  in 
combination  ingenious  as  new.  The  great  western  portico  is,  of 
eourse,  borrowed  entire ;  also,  the  noble  doorways  within  it ;  but 
the  tower  is  a  compoaitiou  whidi  takes  only  its  detafls  frtxa 
Athens,  leaving  the  architects  to  claim  the  full  merit  of  its  graoefid 
Mtline  and  elegant  composition.  The  eastern  end  is  ali^  beni- 
tifiilly  terminated  with  a  pseudo-peristylar  senriciredcr  apse,  and 
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the  TOstiy  appendages  are  iiiade«emoaaUe  to  tke  «dAitkxi  of 
the  caiyatidal  examples  to  which  veferenoe  has  been  Buute«  The 
columoar  decoration  of  the  apse,  intemally^  fives  the  dttef  beautyr 
to  the  inside  of  the  church ;  and  it  maj,  in  oondosxHi,  be  ssi^ 
that  whatever  oligections  may  be  taken  to  parts  of  the  Imilding,' 
they  will  be  fouiKl  inseparable,  from  the  diffiooltjr  of  astapting  the 
Hei^hen  Greek  Temple  to  the  then  coayenticoud  form  of  the 
English  Protestant  Church.  Alas,  for  poor  Heory  Inweod  I  It 
is  said  he  '^  greatly  assisted  his  father  in  building  this  beautiful 
temple,  and  would  have  become  &moiis  had  he  Ured.**  But  '^  ill 
health/'  as  it  is  paradoxically  termed,  seems  to  haipe  been  a  family 
malady;  and,  assuredly,  the  laborious  anxieties  and  wearing  dili« 
gence  necessary  to  architectural  fame  ace  not  oi  a  health-im- 
proving nature.  But  he  is  suj^osed  to  have  been  "  cut  off  from 
the  lingering  penance ''  of  an  age  of  pain — not  by  sickness,  but  by 
idiipwreck!  His  fume^  however,  is  yet  above  water,  and  wiU 
remain  so. 

A  smaller,  but,  so  fSsr  as  ctrcnmstances  permitted,  an  equally 
successful  specimen  of  modem  Gxeek  design  is  to  be  found  in  the 
North  Audley  Street  Chapel  by  J.  P«  Gandy.  In  addition  to  the 
five  churches  just  conmiented  on,  s<Hne  five-and-twenty  more  had 
been  erected  between  1815  and  1827,  most  of  them  of  Greco- 
Boman  design,  and  scmie  evincing  a  revived  feeling  for-- 1  will 
not  say  Gothic,  but — pointed  ardiiteoture  more  or  less  approaching 
it.  The  pure  Greek  mania  had  now  reached  its  highest  pitcb 
under  the  conduct  of  Smirke,  Inwood,  Wilkins,  and  Gandy,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  New  Post  Office,  the  new  parts  of  the  British  Museom, 
St.Pancras  Church,  the  Audley  Street  Chapel,  the  University  Club- 
House,  and  the  design  for  the  London  University  then  progress- 
ing. Cockerell,  D.  Burton,  and  Bepton,  had  coquetted  it  betweeo 
Greece  and  Italy ;  Soane,  betwe^i  tiie  Coiintbian  of  Beme  and 
his  own  &ncies  in  the  Bank  of  England ;  while  Nash  had  influenced 
the  public  feeling  in  favour  oi  Italian  Design  almost  exclusively. 
But  the  spirit  of  an  important  change  was  now  at  work ;  and  Mr. 
Savage  had  already  put  up  a  pointed  Gothic  cburdi  at  Chelsea: 
not  a  Batty  Langley  thing, — ^not  caq>enter's,  but  mason's  gothic, 
— not  the  mere  shell  of  ordinary  form,  pierced  with  pointed  win- 
dows ;  buttressed,  battlemented,  and  adied  ''  Gothic;"  but  a  verity 
able  Gothic  church,  with  its  lotty  tower,  nave,  aisles,  clerestory^ 
flying  buttresses,  and  vauUed  roof;  nay,  even  with  a  hint  of  the 
tnforium  I  In  short,  the  church  of  St.  Luke  presented  itself  as 
not  less  paramount  among  modem  Oothic  attempts  than  the 
Pancras  New  Churdi  among  Gre^  adaptations.  Looking  at  it, 
now,  we  may  see  several  things  which  our  increBsed  knowledge 
of  pointed  design  would  have  devised  otherwise ;  but  it  was  a  bold 
and  tasteful  effort,  and  it  were  too  mild  an  enbgy  to  say  that  it 
is  by  far  the  most  creditable  work  of  its  time.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  St.  Pancras  Church  was  the  product  of  matoted 
Greek  knowledge;  the  Chelsea  Clmrch,  of  only  leviving  Gothat 
appreciation.  The  one  was  the  epitogue  of  a  Greek  ]^y;  the 
other  the  prologue  of  an  English  one.  oigtzedbyGoogk 
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The  influence  of  this  example  was  by  no  means  immediate. 
Large  churches  had  quickly  to  be  erected  with  small  means;  and 
the  consequent  inability  to  carry  out  the  Gothic  theme  in  its  fol- 
Xiess,  still  occasioned^  for  a  length  of  time,  the  construction  of 
churches,  either  after  the  current  fashion,  or  in  meagre  mimicry 
of  our  mediaeval  examples.  The  Church  Commissioners  still  con- 
tinued to  authorise  the  realisation  of  designs,  rather  with  relation 
to  their  utilitarian  than  to  their  artistic  merits.  But  the  seed  was 
sown  5  and  the  clergy  (hitherto  indifferent  to  everything  but  pew- 
room,  and  the  position  of  reading-desk  and  pulpit)  began  to  cul- 
tivate a  sacred  regard  for  ancient  precedent  and  accuracy  of  detaiL 
There  came  forth  another  design  for  a  Gothic  pointed  church  at 
Brighthelmstone,  by  one  who  was  soon  to  prove  the  most  influential 
member  of  his  profession,  in  respect  to  his  authority, — ^not  simply 
over  the  profession  itself,— but  over  the  public  at  large.  Charles 
Barry  was  that  one.  But  it  was  not  only  as  a  Gothic  artist 
that  he  was  to  shine.  The  possession  of  that  true  genius,  which 
involves  a  universahaptitude  for  every  variety  of  the  comprehen- 
sive matter  with  which  it  has  legitimately  to  deal,  enabled  ^^J^ 
proceed  in  reforming  our  architectliral  notions  altogether.  Tne 
sternly  cold  and  correct  Grecian  ojP^mirke,  the  common-place 
Palladian  of  Nash,  and  the  fanciful  dSJffinaUties  of  Soane;  tiie 
unmixable  peculiarities,  in  short,  of  that^at  triumvirate  whicn 
constituted  the  professional  strength  of  the  lJp?rd  of  ^^^^\J.^jr 
all  to  be  corrected,  compounded,  and  inspiritelL  *^  *^®  ^^  hi 
ment  of  that  feeUng  and  learned  accomplish^**  ^"^^^  *"^ 
sequently  produced  the  TraveUers'  and  Reform  ^b-houses,  ana 
led  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  the  ItaUan  villa,  witli*^  wThll 
tower,  and  pictorial  irregular  grouping  of  parts.  T^  ^  -  ^fl 
Gothic,  and  the  classic  conventionalities  or  eccentriciP^f  ^ 
period,  were  about  to  fall  before  the  advance  of  true  1k!!^ 
knowledge  and  the  rise  of  a  free  artistic  feeling  for  the!?**^ 
palazzo  and  other  modern  Italian  fashions.  '    - 

The  grand  improvement  effected  in  the  formation  of  ReA 
Street  was,  up  to  1827,  the  only  very  important  one  concluY 
within  the  body  of  old  London.     But  among  the  great  subu^I>i 
features  was  the  Regent's  Park,  with  its  lake  and  pleasure-grouncL 
Zoological  Gardens,  Coliseum,  St.  Katherine's  Hospital,  its  severX 
detached  villas,  and  various  long  terrace-ranges.    Added  to  these  I 
were  the  progressive  buildings  of  Euston  Square,  St.  Pancras,  and  of*i 
those  which  have  since  extended  into  the  vast  aristocratical  suburb 
of  "Belgravia."  Carlton  House,  though  still  existing,  was  doomed  to 
make  way  for  the  ranges  of  Carlton  Terrace,  facing  the  Park  of  St. 
James\  The  style  of  these  structures  grew  bolder  and  more  pictorial 
as  time  moved  on,  but  it  was  still  the  architecture  of  plaster.     Ro- 
man cement  afforded  facilities  for  a  kind  of  scenic  display,  w^hich 
luxuriated  with  no  very  stern  regard  for  criticism,  but  which  was 
then  quite  up  to  the  level  of  public  appreciation ;  and  it  was,  at  all 
events,  the  happiness  of  the  architect  to  have  effected  a  manifest 
improvement  on  the  insipid  brick-work  of  the  preceding  period.  \ 

Among  the  district,  public,  or  other  edifices,  erected  within  the 
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last  twelve  years  preceding  1827^  were  the  new  Custom  House 
(since  altered) ;  interior  parts  of  the  British  Museum ;  new  tower^ 
&c.,  to  the  Royal  Exchange  (since  burnt  down^  and  the  entire 
structure  re-built) ;  the  Catholic  Chapel,  Moorfields ;  University 
Club-house;  Hall  of  Christ's  Hospital;  College  of  Physicians,  and 
Union  Club-house;  Council  Offices  and  Board  of  Trade  (since 
altered) ;  new  facades  to  parts  of  Bank  of  England ;  new  Law 
Courts,  Westminster;  royal  entrance  to  old  House  of  Lords  (since 
destroyed) ;  the  arched  and  columned  screen  on  one  side  of  the  road 
at  Hyde-park-comer,  and  the  great  triumphal  arch  on  the  other 
side;  Buckingham  iPalace  (as  it  was  left  by  Nash,  before  Blore's 
new  front  building  was  thought  of),  with  its  insulated  Boman 
archway  (since  removed) ;  the  Duke  of  York's  palace  in  St.  James's 
Park ;  the  Grosvenor  Gidlery  in  Hyde  Park ;  several  Club-houses  ; 
and  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  The  New  Post  Office  was  in  pro- 
gress ;  the  London  University  was  commenced ;  and  various  other 
minor  buildings  were  doubtless  erected  or  erecting,  which  escape 
my  memory  at  this  moment.  The  tower  of  St.  Bride's  Church 
was  opened  to  view  from  Fleet  Street,  and  the  removal  of  Fleet 
Market  was  in  contemplation. 

At  the  close  of  1827,  John  Britton,  the  indefatigable,  published 
his  "  Edifices  of  London^'  in  two  volumes,  a  valuable  work,  but  in- 
complete (I  presume  from  want  of  encouragement)^  as  it  con-4 
tained  no  illustrations  of  many  old,  more  recent,  or  newly-erected 
public  buildings,  much  more  worthy  and  important  than  many 
among  those  which  were  honoured  with  admission.   A  supplement 
was  subsequently  published  by  Mr.  Weale,  with  the  literary  and 
critical  assistance  of  Mr.  Leeds,  in  which  the  New  Post  Office^ 
Buckingham  Palace  (as  originally  erected  by  Nash),  the  great 
archway  into  the  Green  Park,  and  other  contemporary  erections 
^       were  delineated;   but  it   still  remained  without  any  plans  and 
^  *     elevations  of  the  churches  of  St,  George,  Bloomsbury  and  Hanover 
^^ '   Squares,  St.  Mary's,  Strand,  St.  John's,  Westminster,  St.  Giles's  in 
the  Fields,  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  and  other  works  of  Wren  and 
«  ^'  his  school;  of  the  Mint,  the  Trinity  House,  the  White  Tower,  the 
hfb  Monument,  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Southwark,  and  other  old  Gothic 
^^^  ^  examples,  which  should   at   least  have   partial   illustration ;    of 
'^^  Spencer  House  and  other  mansions  of  considerable  architectural 
^.^  pretension;  of  various  Palladian  elevations  in  the  squares,  well 
/^(/  worthy  of  selection  as  examples  of  the  last  century;  and  of  other 
*?  I   works  erected  between  the  time  of  Inigo  Jones  and  the  close  of 
|0^    1827.     Such  a  work,  too,  should  have  contained  the  more  remark- 
ft^      able  buildings  of  the  immediate  environs  of  the  Metropolis,  such 
J      as   the  hospitals   of  Greenwich  and   Chelsea,  the  churches  of 
.        Greenwich  and  Deptford,  the  Chiswick  villas,  &c.    In  shorty 
"Britton's  London,"  even  as  illustrative  of  its  day,  is  bi;t  the 
fragment  of  what  it  should  have  been ;  and  the  author  admits  in 
his  preface,  that  "  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth,  volume  might  have 
been  well  and  usefully  occupied  in  elucidating  the  then  remaining 
public  buildings  of  London.'^ 

At  this  time  the  existing  bridges  were  those  filitil^^tniinster^ 
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Bhclfriars^  Mfu^b&rioo,  Scmthwark^  and  YaHxIialL  Old  London 
Bridge  was  rendering  ii»  kni  lervice,  dtnring  the  erection  of  the 
new  one;  and  those  stroctores  are  all  illustrated  in  Brttton'tf 
work,  excepting  oidgr  that  of  Yaoxhidl.  The  Hammersmith  sot- 
pension  bridge  wa9  constructed  about  this  time.  In  &)e,  this  was 
just  the  great  transition  period,  when  the  taste  of  limited  conren- 
tionality  was  wbcnt  to  give  way  to  an  influx  of  new  feeling  for  the 
nmhkudinous  and  veritable  varieties  of  the  bolder^  richer,  and 
inore  pictorial  ardiitecture  of  the  mediaeval  and  Tadoric  of  !Eng- 
land,  the  palatial  of  Venice  and  Rome,  and  the  villa  design  of 
more  modern  Italy.  The  classic  of  ancient  days  was,  however,  by 
no  means  to  sniBsr  under  total  suspension ;  but  whatever  was  to 
be  done  in  emulation  of  its  character  was  to  be  hereafter  more  or 
less  affected  with  noieel  aims  and  original  modifications.  The 
eommon-fdace  applteation  of  the  ^'  five  orders/'  with  rusticated 
basement  and  balustraded  crowning-range,  was  no  longer  die 
only  means  of  giving  architectural  character  to  a  fa9ade ;  and 
splendid  elevations  were  soon  to  arise,  discarding  all  such  appE- 
ances.  Many  others,  hke  myself,  had,  however,  been  educated  in 
the  old  school,  of  which  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  Stuart,  and 
Bevett  were  the  paramount  authorities ;  and  it  was  to  be  some 
time  before  we  could  be  expected  to  throw  off  our  academic  habits, 
and  walk  free-limbed  into  the  open  expanse  of  catholic  knowledge 
and  imaginative  liberty. 

LondcHi,  in  other  than  architeotural  respects,  had  improved  con- 
siderably, especially  in  the  way  of  '^lighting  and  paving/^  Gas  and 
granite  had  been  brought  into  extended  operation  to  the  infinite 
increase  of  splendour  and  comfort ;  and  the  shops  began  to  make 
those  dazzling  displays  of  plate-glass,  which  have  now,  we  presume, 
reached  their  climax.  But  as  yet,  the  new  police  existed  not.  Old 
Charley,  the  watchman  of  Dogberry  feme,  still  rambled,  with  his 
drowsy  note,  "  ringing  night^s  yawning  peal  ;**  and  the  omnibus 
and  above-bridge-steam-boat  were  yet  conceptions  in  embiyo. 
Cabs,  however,  had  just  been  introduced ;  and  I  remember  riding 
in  one  of  the  first  batch,  canying  about  my  ^'  Roman  Antiquities,'' 
to  deposit  them  with  the  various  booksellers.  The  mail  and  stage 
coaches  were  still  in  all  their  glory ;  and  it  remained  a  matter  of 
serious  import  to  poor  correspondents  to  obtain  a  frank  from  a 
Member  of  Parliament. 
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FEOM  *  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONIKENT," 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  out  of  fashion,  and  therefore,  taking  the 
Urn  from  oftr  dinmal  associates  in  the  work  of  catering  for  the 
tastes  of  the  reading  public,  we  also  shall  engage  **  our  own  cor- 
respondent,'* to  fill  an  humble  part  in  the  task  of  enlightening  the 
world  on  the  proceedings  in  the  East,  to  which  attention  is,  very 
naturally,  sa  anxiously  turned  at  the  present  period. 

Although  fve  are  following,  by  the  act  of  publication,  the  course 
in  which  others  have  led  the  way,  the  matter  afforded  by  our  cor- 
respondent will  precede  their  efforts,  and  will  commence  with 
dbservfttions  of  two  months  back,  which  circumstances  have  hitherto 
caused  to  be  withheld,  but  which  it  is  hoped  have  not  entirely  lost 
their  interest. 

If  eur  readers  expect  a  counterpart  of  the  brilliant  scenes  and 
remarks  that  shine  Arough  the  letters  of '^ our  own  correspondent** 
in  the  daily  papers,  they  wiYl  he  disappointed ;  but  en  revanche^ 
onr  correspondence  will  have  certain  pecuKanties  and  advantages 
of  its  own.  While  it  will  be  able  to  glean  facts  from  the  camp, 
it  win  alAo  have  the  power  of  penetrating  into  the  recesses  of  the 
karem :  and  from  this  no  scandal  need  be  inferred,  for  ^^  our  own 
correspondent,**  like  the  finale  of  a  pretty  charade  on  the  word 
•justice,'*  written  by  an  esteemed  friend,  *^  may  be  of  either  sex.** 
This  variety  of  information  win,  it  is  hoped,  compensate  also  for 
any  deficiency  in  those  flights  of  fancy  in  which  divers  correspond- 
ents "  whom  none  can  call  their  own,**  have  been  indulging  lately  in 
the  interesting  columns  of  the  morning  papers.  Our  corresponaent 
cannot  pretend  to  point  out  to  us  any  extraordinary-  anomalies, 
such  as  struck  our  eyes  in  a  recent  letter,  which  gave  us  the  intel- 
ligence that  there  were  abundance  of  eggs  in  the  country  near 
Gallipoli,  but  no  fowls !  This  statement  bewildered  us,  and  we 
look  in  vain  for  an  explanation.  Nor  is  our  correspondent  inclined 
to  draw  invidious  comparisons  in  favour  of  French  management 
in  so  cunningly  enforcing  a  very  low  tariff  on  every  article  of  con- 
sumption, since,  to  an  nnenlightend  mind,  it  does  not  appear  that 
such  measures  will  tend  to  cause  the  markets  to  be  very  abund- 
antly supplied.  Neither  can  he  commiserate  in  pathetic  terms  the 
dreadful  hardships  sustained  by  our  gallant  troops,  or  rather 
officers,  (for  the  poor  corporal  writes  like  a  man,)  in  the  want  of 
fresh  butter  for  their  breakfasts,  or  the  temporary  scarcity  of  tea. 
Nor  is  he  surprised,  as  others  seem  to  have  been,  that  there  was 
no  Regent  Street  to  be  found  in  all  Gallipoli,  where  their  moderate 
wants  can  be  supplied. 

But,  without  further  prefface,  let  us  proceed  to  offer  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  letters  we  have  received  up  to  the  present  time  ^ 
Iioping  hereafter  to  lay  others  before  our  readers.  ^         I 
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In  the  month  of  February,  1854,  we  left  England  for  Constanti- 
nople. As  time  was  an  object,  and  as  we  had  no  faith  in  the  pacific 
moods  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  (for  although  many  of  our  friends 
assure  us  that  tfiat  sea  occasionally  resembles  a  mill-pond  in 
placidity,  we  have  never,  in  any  of  our  frequent  visits  to  it,  chanced 
to  behold  it  in  that  happy  state  of  quietude,)  we  resolved  to  make 
the  best  of  our  way  to  Marseilles,  and  there  to  embark  for  Malta 
and  Constantinople. 

At  a  later  period  this  course  was  proposed  for  a  certain  portion, 
if  not  for  the  whole,  of  our  cavalry  and  field  artillery;  and, 
although  prudential  motives  occasioned  an  alteration  in  that  in- 
tention, our  observations  would  lead  us  fully  to  believe  that  the 
undertaking  would  have  been  in  a  great  degree  successful;  that 
the  poor  horses  would  have  been  spared  some  sufiering ;  that  our 
men  would  in  general,  with  their  usual  good  feeling,  have  listened 
to  the  injunctions  to  refrain  from  misconduct,  and  particularly  from 
excess  in  drink;  and  that  the  French  soldiers  and  people  were 
quite  prepared  to  have  received  them  with  friendly  courtesy. 

Paris  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment ;  but  we  would,  efi 
passant f  record  our  admiration  of  the  Empress  of  the  French,  with 
her  gentle  and  afiable  manners,  her  sweet  smile,  and  grace/id 
appearance.  She  is  very  pleasing  and  amiable  in  her  reception  of 
strangers ;  particularly  so,  as  every  Englishman  is  inclined  to  think, 
to  his  own  especial  countrymen.  She  speaks  English  perfectly, 
with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  want  of  recollection  of  the 
proper  word  to  express  some  particular  meaning.  The  engraved 
portraits  of  the  Empress,  although  very  like,  do  not  do  her  justice. 
Although  tall,  and  with  a  very  intelligent  countenance,  nothing  can 
be  more  feminine  and  gentle  than  her  delicate  features  and  com- 
plexion :  finally  it  is  undeniable  that  she  is  exceedingly  pretty. 

The  smooth  gliding  monotony  of  a  railway  journey,  so  wanting 
in  materials  for  the  pocket-book  of  the  publishing  tourist,  is  broken, 
at  present,  in  proceeding  to  Marseilles  from  Paris,  by  the  large 
gap  between  Chalons  on  the  Saone  and  Avignon,  in  which  itself 
there  is  a  formal  division  at  Lyons.  The  luxurious  traveller  may 
post  through  this  inten'al  in  some  six-and-thirty  hours  ;  the  mass 
have  the  perplexities  of  the  choice  between  boat  and  diligence, 
each,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  requiring  various  removals  of 
luggage  and  troublesome  endeavours  by  nice  calculations  to  make 
the  hours  of  arrival  and  departure  conveniently  coincide ;  for  un- 
happily for  those  who  may  be  in  a  hurry,  the  boat  or  diligence,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  invariably  despatched  an  hour,  or  perhaps  par 
camble  de  malheury  only  half  an  hour,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
other  conveyance.  These  arrangements  are  made  with  such  in* 
genuity  that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  elude  them  in  any  way  ; 
there  is  a  promise  that  all  this  chicanery  will  be  put  an  end  to,  or 
will  at  least  be  greatly  diminished,  by  the  completion  of  the  lines 
of  railway  that  are  in  progress  along  the  route. 

The  troubles,  delays,  and  difficulties,  however,  of  the  land 
journey  through  France,  enable  the  traveller  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Malta 
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in  a  fine  vessel,  on  the  most  beautiful  of  seas, — ^had  we  not  been 
in  haste  to  reach  our  destiuation,  we  should  almost  have  experi- 
enced a  feeling  of  regret  when  the  white  buildings  of  Valetta  first 
shone  on  our  sight,  and  warned  us  that  one  part  of  our  voyage  was 
over. 

While  there  is  little  of  incident  or  anecdote  to  be  found  at 
Malta,  it  is  a  place  full  of  interest  to  the  soldier,  the  poUtical  eco* 
nomist,  or  the  statesman.  With  a  magnificent  harbour,  most  judi^ 
ciously  made  a  free  port,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean, 
it  is  admirably  circumstanced  for  a  great  entrepot  for  trade,  and  for 
a  coaling  depot  for  steamers;  the  natural  energies  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  well  adapted  to  the  position,  and  there  are  few  places  in 
the  Mediterranean  that  exhibit  the  bustling  activity  and  prosperity 
of  Malta.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  vast  number  of  superb  houses 
of  which  the  city  of  Valetta  is  composed,  occupied  by  families 
who,  to  all  appearance,  have  means  appropriate  to  such  residences. 
The  imperial  government  of  Great  Britain  exei*ts  no  oppressive  act 
of  rule  over  the  island ;  which,  while  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  being  a 
part  of  a  gieat  commercial  power,  sufiers  no  deprivation  in  not 
being  absolutely  independent.  The  Maltese  ought  to  be,  and 
probably  are,  sensible  that  they  would  have  much  to  lose  and  no- 
thing to  gain  by  any  radical  change  in  their  lot ;  one  only  cloud 
hangs  over  and  threatens  Malta,  in  the  shape  of  religious  feuds. 
The  population  is  ultra  Roman  Catholic,  the  mass  unenlightened, 
and  the  priests  exercising  unbounded  control  over  them;  the 
British  residents  are  Protestants.  Reason  would  say  that  the  state 
religion  of  this  island  should  be  considered  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Protestants  requiring  only  perfect  freedom  and  right  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  forms  of  worship ;  but  the  more  zealous  of  the 
latter  demand  a  power  of  interfering  with  the  feelings  (or  prejudices, 
if  you  choose  to  call  them  so)  of  the  Maltese.  With  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  cause,  we  cannot  but  deprecate  this  violent  and  in- 
judicious mode  of  enforcing  its  tenets,  as  likely  to  create  turmoils 
and  ill-will  among  a  community  that  in  every  other  respect  has  all 
the  elements  of  harmony  and  prosperity. 

To  the  military  man  (especially  if  he  be  an  engineer)  a  visit  to 
Malta  will  be  very  instructive — there  work  has  been  added  to  work 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  with  all  the  art  of  succeeding 
periods.  The  fortifications  have  been  carried  to  the  enormous  ex- 
tent in  which  they  are  now  found,  not  so  much  from  the  efiect  of 
caprice,  as  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  warfare  for  which 
they  were  originally  designed ;  that  is,  to  aSbrd  the  protection  to 
the  greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  against  being  carried  into 
slavery  by  any  sudden  incursion  of  their  Mahometan  enemies. 
Their  immense  extent  gave  rise  to  the  retort  of  Napoleon  when  the 
Commandant  complained  of  his  taking  away  so  many  of  the  guns: 
"  With  such  a  quantity  of  fortifications,  what  can  you  want  with 
guns?"  The  efforts  of  the  British  engineers  have  been  to  reduce 
diem  to  some  moderate  amount  of  development,  so  as  to  secure  the 
essential  points  in  a  more  compact  and  substantial  manner  than 
l^fore,  and  abandon  the  rest;  by  this  means,  the  defence  will  be» 
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come  practicable  by  a  garri«on  of  moderate  force.  By  good  arma^ 
ments,  and  well-considered  arrangements,  this  fortress  is  become 
one  of  very  great  strength,  and  if  the  thorough  good-will  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  population  be  retained,  may  be  considered 
almost  impregnable. 

In  passmg  Malta  at  ike  present  bustling  period,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  merits  of  the  great  triumvirate  there; 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Greneral,  and  the  Admiral,  are 
really  patterns  in  their  respective  stations,  and  have  the  additional 
merit  of  working  together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony. 

At  the  Dardanelles  we  first  come  into  contact  with  the  Turkish 
authorities,  and  from  the  commencement  have  reason  to  calculate 
upon  their  hearty  good  will.  Suleiman,  the  military,  and  Dje- 
mail,  the  civil.  Pacha  of  the  Dardanelles,  are  courteous,  and  most 
desirous  of  forwarding  every  arrangement  for  the  common  cause, 
while  the  British  find  an  invaluable  support  in  the  zeal,  intelli- 
g^ce,  and  influence  of  their  Consul,  Mr.  Calvert. 

Both  Djemail  and  Suleiman  Pacha  may  be  looked  upon  as 
favourable  specimens  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  Turk ;  the 
former  is  a  poet  of  some  celebrity  in  his  own  country,  and  even 
his  common  conversation  is  remarkable  for  the  pretdly-tumed 
compliments  and  poetic  images  with  which  it  is  adorned*  A  lady 
of  our  party,  on  being  asked  her  opinion  of  Turkey,  replied  that 
all  she  had  seen  was  beautiful  and  agreeable ;  on  this  being  inter- 
preted,  Dj email  Pacha  remarked,  **The  lady  sees  everything, 
then,  as  if  in  a  mirror.^' 

Suleiman  Pacha  gave  us  a  great  dinner  during  our  stay  at 
Snltanich  (the  principal  town  of  the  Dardanelles),  and  it  proved 
to  be  a  most  civilised  and  magnificent  entertainment.  The  only 
difierence  perceptible  between  the  Turkish  dinner-party  and  those 
of  the  French  and  English,  consisted  in  the  vast  number  of 
dishes,  and  in  the  singular  order,  or  rather  disorder^  in  which  they 
were  brought  to  the  table ;  there  is,  however,  as  much  difierence 
between  the  French  and  English,  in  the  order  of  precedence 
which  they  assign  to  the  various  dishes,  and,  doubtless,  oar 
arrangement  would  appear  as  strange  to  the  Turks  as  theirs  does 
to  us,  each  nation  having  its  own  particular  opinion  as  to  whether 
fish  should  be  eaten  before  meat  or  after  sweetmeats,  and  other 
minor  points  of  taste  of  the  same  description. 

The  crowning  dish  of  every  Turkish  fe?u5t  is  the  pillauf ;  wben 
forty  or  fifty  dishes  have  passed  round  in  quick  succession,  and 
when  the  once  hungry  giiests  have  gone  through  the  difierent 
degrees  of  repletion,  until  they  literally  can  eat  no  more,  the 
master  of  the  house  calls  for  the  pillauf,  and  this  is  the  signal  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  feast.  On  the  occasion  to  which  I  allude, 
bowever,  i^  sumptuous  dessert  was  placed  on  the  table,  wine  was 
handed  romid,  and  toasts  were  given,  and  speeches  were  made, 
with  all  the  solemnity  and  ceremony  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  banquet 
in  Guildhall. 

Here,  also,  a  pretty  compliment  was  paid  to  one  of  our  party, 
a  distinguished  General,  who,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  honoor 
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dofne  him  hf  drinUng  hts  health,  concluded  his  speech  by  sflTying 
that  DOW  old,  he  had  begun  his  military  career  by  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  the  Turks,  and  that  his  most  earnest  desire  was  to  end  it 
by  ano&er  campaign  with  them  against  Russia,  the  common  enemy 
of  all  Europe.  Djemail  Pacha  immediately  rose,  and  said  that  he 
could  assure  the  General  on  his  own  part,  and  on  that  of  all  the 
other  Turks  who  surrounded  him,  that  there  was  not  one  present 
who  would  not  gladly  give  fire  years  of  his  own  Kfe,  could  they 
be  added  on  to  that  of  the  distinguished  officer  who  addressed 
them,  and  for  whom  they  felt  such  afiection.  This  "  sentiment^ 
was  loudly  applauded,  and  responded  to  by  cries  from  all  sides  of 
"Peki!  peki  !"  (very  good). 

The  most  impressive  applause,  however,  was  that  which  followed 
any  good  wish  expressed  for  the  success  of  the  Turkish  cause. 
^^  Inshallah  !"  (please  God)  was  the  exclamation  which  issued  from 
the  lips  of  every  individual  present,  and  was  repeated  and  echoed 
until  the  whole  room  rang  with  the  sonorous  cry,  and  the  English 
caught  the  enthusiasm,  and  shouted  ^'Inshallah!"  with  the  same 
hearty  good-will  as  their  Moslem  allies.  I  must  allow  that  the 
Turks  fully  returned  the  compliment  by  the  energetic  manner  in 
which  they  joined  in  the  "  Hip  !  hip  !  hip  !  hurra !"  which  fol- 
lowed any  particularly  popular  toast,  and  which  they  probably 
looked  upon  as  the  expression  of  some  moral  sentiment  equivalent 
to  their  "Inshallah!"  without  which  they  believe  no  wish  can 
be  fulfilled. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  toasts,  we  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  ended  a  very  pleasant  evening  by  the  never-failing  chibouque 
and  cofiee,  without  which  no  ceremony,  convivial  or  solemn,  of 
business  or  of  pleasure,  can  take  place  in  Turkey.  Suleiman 
Pacha  has  a  very  good  military  band,  which  played  a  variety  of 
national  airs  whUe  the  dinner  was  going  on ;  it  is  directed  by  the 
principal  Aide-de-camp  of  the  Pacha,  a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Kadire  (which  name  signifies  in  English,  I  am  told,  *^  merciful 
sir^).  Kadir6  is  an  excellent  musician,  and  has  composed  some 
,  very  pretty  airs. 

The  two  Pachas  of  the  Dardanelles,  like  most  other  public  func- 
tionaries in  Turkey,  take  great  interest  in  the  state  of  public  opi- 
nion and  affiiirs  in  England,  particularly  when  connected  with 
those  of  their  own  country.  Mr.  Calvert,  our  excellent  Consul, 
takes  the  English  papers  regularly  to  them,  and  interprets,^for  their 
benefit,  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  are  es- 
pecially delighted  with  Lord  Palmerston's  oratory,  and  numerous 
exclamations  of  ^^  Peki,  Palmerston  \^  burst  from  them,  after  hear- 
ing one  of  his  speeches.  They  enjoy  also  the  clever  caricatures  in 
Punch,  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  readily  appreciate  the  wit  of 
the  allusions. 

On  leaving  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Dardanelles,  we  proceeded  to 
GaUipoli,  now  so  well  known  through  its  occupation  by  the  allied 
troops. 

GaUipoli,  a  town  said  to  contain  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants,  is 
tft  the  northern  end  of  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  at;dfe 
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south  end  of  the  narrow  neck  that  divides  the  Gulf  of  Saros  fix>iii 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  As  it  has  been  considered  that  the  whole 
Peninsula  of  the  ancient  Chersonese  of  Thrace,  and  consequently 
the  Dardanelles  passage,  can  be  secured  by  occupying  strongly 
that  isthmus  in  some  favourable  site,  the  first  disembarkation  of  the 
allied  French  and  English  troops  was  at  Gallipoli,  to  carry  that 
primary  object  into  effect,  and  as  a  first  stage  from  whence  the 
forces  might  subsequently  be  moved  further  forward,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  The  first  arrival  followed  very  rapidly  the 
first  announcement  of  the  actual  intention,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  arrangements  for  their  reception  were  not  so 
perfect  as  might  otherwise  have  been  desirable;  but  still  the 
troops  were  subject  to  inconveniences  far  less  than  may  always  be 
reasonably  expected  when  on  actual  service. 

Gallipoli  is  an  extremely  poor  place,  of  very  few  resources ;  and 
the  natives,  whether  Turks  or  Christians,  have  not  the  activity, 
enterprise,  or  confidence  in  their  guests,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  collecting  from  the  neighbouring  districts  supplies 
which  would  have  met  with  a  most  profitable  return  ;  it  is  rather 
a  subject  for  wonder,  that  some  sutlers  had  not  been  with  the 
army,  who  might  have  adopted  that  course ;  or,  for  want  of  them, 
that  some  officers  had  not  themselves  been  able  to  combine,  and 
by  the  hire  of  one  of  the  country  boats,  have  sent  some  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  where  they  would  have  ob- 
tained poultry  and  several  other  articles  in  abundance,  and  at  very- 
moderate  prices ; — as  it  was,  they  remained  for  some  time  indif- 
ferently supplied  with  creature  comforts. 

The  troops  seem  to  be  so  very  badly  off  for  every  little  item  of 
luxury,  or  even  comfort,  and  pay  so  enormously  for  what  they  do 
procure,  while  the  greatest  difficulty  arises  firom  the  great  want  of 
a  currency  for  ordinary  dealings,  that  a  fine  opening  seems  to  be 
offered  for  loading  a  few  fast-sailing  small  vessels  from  the  south 
of  France,  with  groceries,  stationery,  and  the  innumerable  articles 
that  it  may  easily  be  understood  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  a 
considerable  profit,  with  the  army. 

The  agitations  in  which  Constantinople  is  involved  duriug  this 
period  of  war,  and  of  the  race  between  the  invasion  of  the  Russians 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  approach  of  the  allies  on  the  other,  re- 
mind one  forcibly  of  the  old  school-boy  triumph  in  Latin  versi- 
fication, 

**  Perturbabantur  Constantinopolitani, 
Inoumerabilibus  solicitudinibus,'* 

in  which  we  will  leave  them  for  the  present,  while  we  take  a  rapid 
view  of  Varna,  Shoumla,  and  the  renowned  Omer  Pacha. 

The  Bay  of  Varna  is  easily  reached  by  the  Black  Sea,  but  yoa 
are  not  so  sure  of  immediately  reaching  the  town ;  for  although  & 
place  of  considerable  resort,  as  the  principal  opening  on  the  east 
to  the  naturally  fertile  though  imperfectly  cultivated  plains  of  Bul- 
garia, the  attempts  at  forming  landing-places  on  the  beach  are  so 
crude  and  neglected,  that  frequently  when  the  sea  would  admit  of 
being  safely  traversed  by  boats,  and  the  embarkation  of  persons, 
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and  even  the  shipment  of  goods  could  be  effected  in  the  bay,  it  ia 
extremely  difficulty  and  only  at  a  risk,  that  the  transfer  can  be 
made  from  the  shore  to  the  boats,  and  that  the  latter  can  be  got 
off;  and  this  is  the  more  provoking,  as  the  circumstances  are  very 
favourable  for  the  establishment  of  well-sheltered  moles,  at  least  foi 
boats,  at  a  very  small  cost. 

All  exports  of  produce  from  the  port  of  Varna  are  prohibited 
under  the  present  emergency ;  the  stock  in  the  district  is  thus  hus 
banded  for  the  supplies  of  the  army  ;  requisitions  are  made  from 
time  to  time  on  the  population  for  com,  cattle,  and  means  of  trans* 
port,  in  return  for  which,  acknowledgments  are  given  in  writing, 
and  they  are  professedly  to  be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the  war  !  It 
would  be  curious  to  know  the  value  of  such  bills  in  the  money 
market.  This  only  traffic  permitted  to  the  poor  Bulgarians,  it  may 
be  supposed  is  no  great  encouragement  to  any  extended  cultiva- 
tion, and  accordingly  we  find  that  there  is  every  appearance  of 
not  one  half  of  the  land  that  is  usually  cultivated  being  put  under 
tillage  this  year,  and  great  local  scarcity  may  be  expected  to 
arise. 

In  the  most  favourable  times, husbandry  is  at  a  very  low  ebb;  not 
one  twentieth  part  of  the  good  land  is  cultivated  each  year,  and  the 
remainder,  by  some  most  unaccountable  mismanagement,  affords 
the  slightest  possible  sprinkling  of  the  poorest  possible  herbage  to 
a  scanty  stock  of  half-starved  animals. 

Varna,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is  a  place  of  much  interest 
as  a  war  station  ;  it  presents  the  best  entrance  on  the  Black  Sea, 
into  the  great  districts  between  the  Balkan  range  of  mountains 
and  the  Danube;  and  to  powers  who  have  command  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Black  Sea,  is  a  debouch6  into  those  districts  where  the 
operations  between  the  Turks  and  Russians  were  carried  on  for 
two  campaigns,  during  the  last  war  of  1828. 

Varna,  at  that  period  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  withstood  an 
obstinate  and  memorable  siege ;  since  then,  and,  indeed,  very  re- 
cently, the  works  of  defence  have  been  renovated  and  increased. 
The  Turkish  engineers  have  certainly  not  performed  their  task 
with  much  skill ;  aud  for  some  reason,  the  commanders  have  not 
chosen  to  obtain  competent  advice  from  other  quarters ;  but  in  the 
bands  of  French  or  English  (should  the  place  be  occupied  by 
them),  that  which  has  been  done  would  be  turned  to  the  best  ac- 
count, aud  many  reforms  aud  improvements  would  be  readily 
made.  In  the  meantime,  if  defended  by  Turks,  it  is  well  known, 
by  experience,  how  difficult  it  is  to  overcome  them,  even  in  their 
own  unskilful  fortifications.  Cover,  and  a  slight  obstacle,  an  en- 
trenchment, a  heap  of  ruins,  or  even  broken  ground,  are  to  the 
Turks  a  fortress,  from  which  they  are  not  to  be  driven  by  a  pow- 
erful effort  on  one  small  front,  and  by  penetrating  into  it ;  each  in- 
dividual must  be  overcome  in  his  distinct  hold,  from  whence  be 
previously  deals  out  as  heavy  blows  as  he  can  upon  his  enemy : 
hence  the  great  loss  of  life  sustained  by  any  assailants  on  themj 
in  the  poorest  fortresses. 

The  ground  about  Varna  presents  valuable  features  for  its  gar* 
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rison.  To  invest  it  tboroughlj  requiret  a  double  set  of  adequate 
forces,  for  they  would  be  separated  bj  the  extmsive  Lake  of 
Devna,  the  place  commanding  the  small  neck  of  land  which  divides 
it  from  the  sea.  The  ground  is  favourable  for  defensive  works 
adapted  for  a  modersto  garrison,  or  which  might  receive  extennoii 
as  an  entrenched  camp  for  covering  a  considerable  force.  By 
keeping  clear  of  the  immediate  marshy  banks  of  the  lakes,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  troops  might  be  encamped  on  very 
healthy  ground,  with  wood  and  water  in  abundance,  and  the  sea 
open  for  every  other  supply. 

Varna  is  a  place  of  even  more  strategical  importance;  a  force 
there  threatens  not  only  an  enemy  in  Bulgaria  or  the  Principali- 
ties, but  also  occupies  a  more  influential  position  than  the  Boa- 
pborus.  From  it,  attacks  might  be  more  readily  made  on  any  part 
of  the  whole  Russian  territory,  on  the  Black  Sea  from  the  month  of 
the  Danube,  all  around  to  the  frontier  of  Turkey  in  Asia;  requiring, 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  power,  a  vast  development  of  forces 
lo  prevent  an  impression  being  made  on  its  various  valuable  pos- 
sessions. 

From  Varna  to  Shoumla  is  between  fifity  and  sixty  miles.  As 
there  are  no  made  roads  in  this  district,  the  passage  is  effected  bj 
crossing  over  the  face  of  the  country  by  tracks,  which  are  widened 
out  to  a  great  extent,  to  suit  each  party  in  avoiding  the  ruts  made 
by  the  preceding  travellers.  The  means  of  conveyance  aare  by 
bullock  or  bufialo  waggons ;  a  very  light  tilted  cart,  drawn  by  two 
or  three  horses  (neither  of  which  vehicles  necessarily  can  carry 
more  than  a  very  light  load) ;  pack-saddle  horses,  and  riding. 
The  horses  are  very  small,  but  hardy,  and  work  well.  In  winter 
the  labour  of  the  communication  is  very  great,  and,  occastonally, 
the  country  becomes  impassable  from  snow;  in  sunamerthe  ground 
is  firm,  but  still  not  so  hard  as  made  roads;  the  draught  is  always 
heavy ;  the  descents  into  the  valleys  particularly  difficult,  as  the 
tracks  are  steep  and  with  deep  ruts,  frequently  cut  through  narrow 
gorges.  Carriages  conveying  persons  are  usually  attended  by  one 
or  more  men  on  foot,  who,  in  very  uneven  places,  may  be  seen 
holding  or  pushing  the  body  of  them  (as  they  happen  to  be  on  the 
upper  or  lower  side),  to  prevent  them  from  tilting  over.  This  pre- 
caution is  necessary,  even  in  the  streets  of  Constantinc^le  and  its 
suburbs. 

The  villages  in  Bulgaria  are  two  or  three  miles  asunder;  th^ 
ore  small  as  regards  nuiuber  of  houses,  (or  rather  hats,  which  is 
more  their  character,)  btit  covering  a  considerable  space,  as  eveiy 
residence  is  in  the  midst  of  a  set  of  slight  inclosures,  and  open 
sheds  for  cattle,  produce,  &c.  Being  purely  agricnltaral,  and  each 
family  cultivating  portions  of  land  on  its  own  account,  their  resi- 
dences in  the  village  comprise  each  the  appurtenances  of  a  small 
(arm.  The  granaries  are  of  a  very  primitive  description,  consisting 
^f  a  huge  circular  basket,  formed  by  a  wattling,  rosnd  stakes  fixed 
in  the  ground,  over  which  is  a  conical  roof*,  also  wattled,  and  co- 
vered with  clay ;  the  opening  into  it  is  by  a  trap-door  at  the  uppev 
T>«rt  of  the  skle  where  it  joins  the  itoof ;  k  is  reached  by.  a  short 
ladder,  and  closed  by  a  piece  of  square  planking  without  any  lock^ 
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the  only  securitj  being  the  height  of  the  opemag,  which  preveoibi 
the  animals  patting  their  noses  into  it. 

Shoumla  is  a  considerable  town  strikingly  situated  within  a  basilic 
surrounded  on  every  side  but  one  by  a  semicircle  of  high  and  very 
steep  hills,  which  overhang  it.  Springs  of  very  fine  water  are 
abundant  in  this  basin,  which,  no  doubt,  occasioned  the  original 
foundation  of  the  town  and  its  gradual  increase.  It  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  many  years,  noted  for  its  military  importance  as  the 
centre  of  the  great  district  on  the  Lower  Danube ;  the  main  atatioa 
frou)  whence  that  line  of  frontier  for  upwards  of  one  hundred 
tniles  in  length  would  be  watched ;  forming  a  place  for  reserves, 
and  depot,  and  the  base  of  action  and  operations,  whether  offidusive 
or  defensive. 

While  as  a  strategical  site  it  is  extremely  well  placed,  the  fea- 
tures of  ground  of  the  locality  are  favourable  for  a  great  entrenched 
camp.  Occupied  by  from  20,000  to  30,000  troops,  it  would  be  al- 
most unassailable ;  and  at  the  same  time  could  not  be  blockaded 
on  account  of  the  vast  circumference  to  be  taken  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  would  be  liable  to  attack  on  any  part  by  the  whole 
force  from  within.  Shoumla  has,  consequently,  always  acted  an 
important  part  in  every  war ;  and  it  is  a  boast  that,  however  the 
enemy  may  have  occasionally  penetrated  beyond  it,  the  place  itself 
has  never  been  sullied  by  their  footsteps. 

The  great  attraction  at  Shoumla,  however,  is  Omer  Pacha ;  a 
general  who  has  been  raised  most  deservedly  to  the  highest  station, 
tbe  rank  recently  conferred  upon  him  being  only  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Grand  Vizier.  He  is  no  longer  "  your  Excellency,"  but 
^*  your  Highness/'  and  a  very  large  salary  is  attached  to  his  new 
dignity. 

Omer  Pacha  is  a  man  of  from  fifty  to  fifty -five  years  of  age,  and 
maniCestly  of  much  bodily  and  mental  activity.  He  speaks 
French,  Italian,  and  German  well,  converses  like  men  of  those 
countries,  and  in  knowledge  and  reading  is  on  a  par  with  the  well* 
informed  of  them.  Although  not  a  native  Turk,  he  has  acquired 
so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language  as  not  to  be  dis<- 
tinguished  from  them,  when  he  pleases.  To  these  advantages  he 
adds  the  possession  of  the  unlimited  suppoit  of  the  government, 
and  the  entire  confidence  of  tbe  Turkish  troops.  He  is  a  thorough 
soldier,  and  labours  hard  in  the  arrangement  and  development  of 
all  the  resources  in  his  hands  for  tbe  arduous  charge  assigned  to 
him.  Unfortunately,  he  has  not  the  assistance  of  tbe  organised 
military  departments  and  instructed  officers  which  are  required  for 
an  army  in  the  field.  He  has  no  efficient  staff,  engineers,  com- 
missariat, depots,  nor  reserves;  every  arrangement  is  made  by 
himself,  and  must  in  consequence  be  necessarily  imperfect.  This 
is  an  evil  only  to  be  overcome  by  length  of  time.  Want  of  funds 
is  one  great  source  of  itj  that  is,  as  regards  the  materiel;  and  want 
of  general  education,  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  attained  by 
•other  nations,  deprives  the  Turks  of  means  for  the  making  of 
officers.  It  is  quite  a  delusion  to  attempt  U^  provide  for  this  dsf^ 
,ect  by  sendiBg  them  officers^  however  intelligent,   fr<nn>  otker 
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conntries.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  language  thej  are  useless, 
and  meet  with  little  attention.  Even  if  otherwise,  what  could  one 
officer  do  in  a  whole  regiment,  or  perhaps  brigade  ? 

Little  has  been  gained  by  sending  young  men  for  a  few  yeam 
from  Turkey  to  France  and  England,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
modem  arts  and  sciences  connected  with  war.  The  time  allowed 
would  be  barely  sufficient  for  one  of  the  same  country ;  how  much 
less  so  when  ^e  acquisition  of  a  totally  different  language,  with 
which  their  own  has  no  affinity,  is  to  be  added :  and  then,  when 
this  period  of  hasty  probation  is  passed,  these  young  men  are 
separated  from  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  business,  and 
mixed  up  again  entirely  with  the  totally  ignorant,  whom,  thus  im- 
perfectly informed  themselves,  it  is,  no  doubt,  expected  that  they 
should  enlighten. 

It  is  impossible  to  instruct  a  mass  who  are  not  possessed  of  the 
first  rudiments  on  which  the  instruction  must  be  founded ;  and  it 
is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  correct  a  radical  evil  by  these  partial 
surface  remedies.  The  entire  social  system  of  the  nation  must  be 
improved  before  one  most  extensive  establishment,  such  as  the 
military,  can  be  tolerably  organised. 

The  Turks,  however,  even  as  at  present  circumstanced,  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged  by  officers  who  have  recently  seen  them  in 
the  field,  to  be  very  brave  and  good  soldiers.  They  will  endure 
the  greatest  privations  without  a  murmur ;  they  are  well  clothed, 
(that  is,  substantially,  for  the  show  is  very  poor) ;  they  can  ma- 
noeuvre well  by  battalions,  and  even  in  greater  numbers;  but, 
although  a  small  body  of  them  might  compete  successfully  with  an 
equal  or  even  a  superior  number  of  the  enemy,  they  want  many 
requisites  for  coping  with  such  an  army  as  the  Russians  in  a  cam- 
paign on  a  great  scale,  besides  being  numerically  inferior.  Thus 
Omer  Pacha  is  in  a  most  arduous  position,  and  deserves  high 
praise  for  the  prudence  mixed  with  energy,  where  the  latter  could 
be  applied,  with  which  he  has  hitherto  acted. 

The  whole  of  the  troops  are  entirely  devoted  to  their  gallant 
commander-in-chief;  he  has  won  their  esteem  and  respect  by  his 
courage,  firmness,  and  superior  acquirements,  and  their  affection 
by  his  kind  and  cordial  manner  to  them.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
to  Shoumla,  Omer  Pacha  was  making  preparations  to  go  up  to 
Rustchuk,  with  some  regiments  of  infantry ;  and  while  riding 
through  the  streets,  one  of  our  party  saw  him  stop  where  a  solder 
was  on  duty,  and  ask  him,  ^'  Well,  are  you  going  to  the  front  to- 
morrow ? "  '^  Yes,  your  Highness,"  answered  the  soldier ;  "  is  your 
Highness  going  too  ? "  "  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Omer  Pacha; "  InshaUah ! 
(please  God)  we  will  all  go  together."  By  thus  treating  his 
soldiers  like  comrades,  he  secures  their  ready  obedience  and  good 
will ;  and  we  believe  there  is  not  one  among  Omer  Pacha's  army 
who  would  not  gladly  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  beloved  com- 
mander. 

In  domestic  life,  Omer  Pacha  will  not  be  found  to  realise  the 
wild  pictures  that  the  English  draw  of  the  minage  of  a  Turk  of 
Tank  and  fortune.  He  has  been  twice  married,  not  timultaneouslyy 
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bat  in  succession.  The  present  Madame  Omer  Pacba  is  a  Walla- 
chian  by  birth,  young,  very  pretty,  and  highly  accomplished ;  she 
speaks  French  and  Italian  well ;  plays  on  the  piano  with  the  skill 
and  execution  of  a  Thalberg,  and  has  composed  several  marches 
and  other  pieces  of  music.  Like  the  Turkish  women  in  general,  she 
lives  in  retirement  from  all  male  society,  except  that  of  her  hus- 
band and  near  relations,  after  the  custom  of  the  country,  which  is 
deemed  as  appropriate  by  the  woman  as  the  man.  When  Madame 
Omer  Pacha  was  asked,  with  some  astonishment,  how  a  person  of 
her  qualities  could  bear  such  seclusion,  she  answered,  with  much 
feeling,  *^  Mon  Pacha  est  tout  pour  moi !  ^  Indeed,  she  appears 
to  be  devotedly  attached  to  him. 

With  all  due  respect  and  admiration  for  the  Turkish  ladies,  I 
must  admit  that  Madame  Omer  Pacha  is  an  exception  in  education 
and  manners ;  the  others,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  being  apparently 
without  such  refinement.  The  harem,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  frightful  prison  conveyed  to  our  minds,  where  the  female  lives 
a  life  of  slavery  to  the  caprices  of  her  lord  and  master.  A  Turkish 
lady  has  a  carriage  at  her  command ;  pays  and  receives  visits ; 
goes  to  the  bazaar  to  make  her  purchases ;  and,  in  short,  is  denied 
nothing  but  the  society  of  the  other  sex.  Within  the  walls  of  the 
harem  her  jurisdiction  is  absolute  ;  and  when  a  pair  of  slippers  is 
laid  at  the  door  (supposed  to  be  a  sign  that  some  lady^visitor  is 
present),  the  husband  dares  not  cross  the  threshold.  In  a  mixed 
assembly  of  Turks  and  English,  where  a  lady  of  the  latter  country 
happened  to  be  present,  a  gentleman,  her  near  relative,  was  over- 
ruled by  her  in  some  undertaking,  and  he,  turning  to  the  Pacha 
next  him,  observed,  *'  you  see  how  the  ladies  command  us ;  '^  to 
which  he  replied,  with  great  unction,  '^  I  can  assure  you  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  with  us  !  " 

Among  other  misapprehensions  with  which  we  are  impressed,  is, 
that  every  Turk  has  a  plurality  of  wives.  Of  all  the  Turks  with 
whom  we  have  become  acquainted,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  any 
who  possess  more  than  one  wife.  I  believe,  however,  that  this 
moderation  is  of  late  date ;  and  the  Turks  themselves  speak  of  it 
in  a  jocular  manner,  as  arising  from  motives  of  economy ;  but  whe- 
ther of  money,  or  to  save  wear  and  tear  of  mind,  is  not  explained. 
Moreover,  the  Turkish  ladies  are  by  no  means  in  the  subdued 
condition  that  is  generally  supposed  in  England;  and  would,  I 
imagine,  be  very  likely,  in  a  great  many  cases,  to  make  the  hus- 
band's life  a  burden  to  him,  if  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  new 
partner  into  the  harem. 

Altogether,  while  scenes  of  life  in  Turkey  do  not  at  the  present 
day  quite  realise  the  fancies  drawn  from  the  perusal  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  there  is  enough  that  is  piquante  in  them  (at  all  events  to 
one  who  visits  the  country  for  the  first  time)  to  make  them  ex-> 
tremely  interesting. 

M.  A.  B. 
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CLOUDS  AND  SUNSHINE. 

By  Chables  Beade^ 

author  op  "christie  johnstone." 

It  is  the  London  Season  !  Come  into  the  country !  It  ishot,  and 
dusty^  and  muddy  here  ;  and  this  opening  of  all  the  drains,  which 
is  to  bridle  all  the  disorders  by  and  by,  poisons  us  dead  mean- 
vhile,  O  Board  of  Health !     Come  into  the  country  ! 

In  Oxfordshire,  about  two  miles  from  the  Thames,  and  on  the 
skirts  of  the  beech  forest  that  lies  between  Wallingford  and 
^endley,  stands  an  irregular  farm-house ;  it  looks  Uke  two  houses 
forced  to  pass  for  one ;  for  one  part  of  it  is  all  gables^  and  tile^ 
and  cbimney  comers,  and  antiquity ;  the  other  is  square,  slated, 
and  of  the  newest  cut  outside  and  in.  The  whole  occupies  one 
entire  side  of  its  own  farm-yard,  being  separated  from  the  straw 
only  by  a  small  rubicon  of  gravel  and  a  green  railing ;  though  at 
its  back,  out  of  the  general  view,  is  a  pretty  garden. 

In  this  farm-house,  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  events  of  my 
humble  story  passed  a  very  few  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Mayfield,  proprietor  of  the  fieurm,  had  built  the  new  part  of 
the  hou^  for  herself  though  she  did  little  more  than  sleep  in  it. 
In  the  antique  part  Uved  her  cousin,  old  farmer  Hathom,  with  his 
wife  and  his  son  Robert.  Hathorn  was  himself  proprietor  of  a 
little  land  two  miles  off,  but  farmed  Mrs.  Mayfield^s  acres  upon 
some  friendly  agreement,  which  they  contrived  to  understand,  but 
few  else  could,  least  of  aU  a  shrewd  lawyer. 

The  truth  is,  the  inmates.,  like  the  house,  were  a  little  behind 
their  age :  they  had  no  relations  that  were  not  contained  within 
these  four  walls,  and  the  feeling  and  tie  of  blood  was  very  strong 
between  them  all. 

The  Hathorns  had  one  son,  Bobert,  a  character;  he  was  silent, 
and  passed  with  some  for  sulky ;  but  he  was  not  sulky,  only  re- 
served and  thoughtful ;  he  was,  perhaps,  a  Uttle  more  devoid  of  aU 
levity  than  becomes  a  young  man«  He  had  great  force  and  weight 
of  character ;  you  might  see  that  in  his  brow,  and  bis  steady  maa^ 
ner  free  from  flourishes.  With  the  Hathorns  lived  Mr.  Casenower, 
a  retired  London  tradesman.  This  gentleman  had  been  bonght 
out  of  a  London  firm  for  his  scientific  way  of  viewing  things :  they 
had  lost  such  lots  of  money  by  it. 

He  had  come  to  the  Hathorns  for  a  month,  and  had  now  been 
with  them  a  year,  with  no  intention,  on  either  side,  of  parting  yet 
awhile.  This  good  accord  did  not  prevent  a  perpetual  strife  of 
opinions  between  Casenower  and  old  Hathorn.  Casenower,  the 
science-bitten,  had  read  all  the  books  chemists  wrote  on  agricul- 
ture, and  permitted  himself  to  believe  every  word.  Hathorn  read 
nothiog  on  agriculture,  but  the  sheep,  the  soil,  thc-markets,  and 
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the  donds^  &;c.^  and  sometimes  read  tibem  wrongs  but  not  so  very 
often. 

Bose  Mayfield  was  a  yonng  widow,  fresh,  free,  high  spirited,  and 
joyial ;  she  was  fond  of  company,  and  its  life  and  soul  wherever 
she  was.  She  loved  flirtation,  and  she  loved  work ;  and  when  she 
could  not  combine  them  she  would  take  them  by  turns ;  she  would 
leave  the  farm  every  now  and  then,  go  to  a  friend  at  Oxford, 
Reading,  or  Abingdon,  and  flirt  like  wild-fire  for  a  fortnight ;  then 
she  would  return  to  the  farm,  and  men,  boys,  horses,  and  work 
would  seem  to  go  more  lively  before  she  had  been  back  an  hour. 

Mrs.  Mayfield  was  a  grazier.  Though  she  abandoned  her  arable 
land  to  her  cousin's  care,  she  divided  with  him  her  grass  acres,  and 
bred  cattle,  and  churned  butter,  and  made  cheeses,  and  showed  a 
working  arm  bare  till  dinner-time  (one  o'clock),  six  days  in  the 
week. 

This  little  farm-house  then  held  a  healthy,  happy  party  ;  but  one 
was  not  quite  content.  Parents  are  matrimonial  schemers;  they 
cannot  help  it;  it's  no  use  talking.  Old  Hathom  wanted  Rose 
Mayfield  to  marry  his  son  Robert,  and  so  make  all  sure.  The 
former  was  too  wise  to  be  always  tormenting  the  pair  to  come  to- 
gether, but  he  secretly  worked  towards  that  end  whenever  he  could 
without  being  seen  through  by  them. 

Their  ages  were  much  the  same ;  and  finer  specimens  of  rustic 
stature  and  beauty  in  either  sex  were  not  to  be  seen  for  miles. 
But  their  dispositions  were  so  different  that  when,  upon  a  kind  word 
or  a  civility  passing  between  them,  old  Hathom  used  to  look  at 
Mrs.  Hathom,  Mrs.  Hathorn  used  to  shake  her  head,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  May  be,  but  I  doubt  it.'' 

One  thing  the  farmer  built  on  was  this;  that  though  Mrs. 
Mayfield  was  a  coquette,  none  of  her  beaus  followed  her  to  the 
farm.  "  She  won't  have  them  here,"  argued  Hathorn,  "  and  that 
shows  she  has  a  respect  for  Robert  at  bottom." 

The  good  farmer's  security  was  shaken  by  a  little  circumstance. 
Bix  farm,  that  lay  but  a  mile  from  our  ground,  was  to  let,  and, 
in  course  of  time,  was  taken  by  a  stranger  from  Berkshire. 
Coming  into  a  farm  is  a  business  of  several  months ;  but  the  new 
tenant,  a  gay,  dashing  young  fellow,  came  one  day  to  look  over 
his  new  farm ;  and,  to  Hathom's  surprise,  called  on  him,  and  en- 
quired for  Mrs.  Mayfield.  At  sight  of  the  new-comer,  that  lady 
coloured  up  to  the  eyes,  and  introduced  him  to  her  cousin  as 
Mr.  Hickman.  The  name,  coupled  with  her  manner,  struck  Ha^ 
thorn,  but  he  said  nothing  to  Rose.  He  asked  his  wife  who  this 
Hickman  was.  **  He  is  a  stranger  to  me,"  was  the  reply,  ^*  ask 
Rose;  I  hear  he  was  her  beau  out  Abingdon  way/' 

Here  was  a  new  feature.  The  good  farmer  became  very  uneasy; 
but  country-folks  have  plenty  of  tact.  He  said  little — he  only 
warned  Robert  (who  did  not  seem  dismayed  by  the  intelligence), 
and  held  himself  on  his  guard. 

That  same  ev^iing  the  whole  family  party  were  seated  toge- 
jkher  towards  sundown,  in  Hathom's  dining-room — the  £armer 
smoking  a  clay  pipe^  Mrs.  Hathom  sewing,  Mrs.  Mayfield  goixng 
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in  and  ont,  making  business ;  but  Robert  was  painfully  reading 
some  old  deeds  he  had  got  from  Mrs.  Mayfield  the  week  before. 
This  had  been  the  young  man's  occupation  for  several  evenings, 
and  Mrs.  Mayfield  had  shrugged  her  shoulders  at  him  and  his 
deeds  more  than  once. 

On  the  present  occasion,  finding  the  room  silent  and  reposeful,  a 
state  of  things  she  abhorred,  she  said  to  Mrs.  Hathom,  in  a  confi* 
dential  whisper,  so  bell-like,  that  they  all  heard  it,  as  she  meant  them, 
"  Has  your  Robert  any  thoughts  of  turning  lawyer  at  present  ?*' 

The  question  was  put  so  demurely  that  the  old  people  smiled 
and  did  not  answer,  but  looked  towards  Robert  to  answer.  The 
said  Robert  smiled,  and  went  on  studying  the  parchment. 

"  He  doesn't  make  us  much  the  wiser,  though ;  does  he  ?"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Mayfield.  "  Silence !"  cried  the  tormentor,  the  next 
moment,  ''  he  is  going  to  say  something.  He  is  only  waiting  till 
the  sun  goes  down.'' 

*'  He  is  only  waiting  till  he  has  got  something  to  say,"  replied 
Robert,  in  his  quiet  way. 

"  Ah  1"  was  the  reply ;  *'  that  is  a  trick  you  have  got.     I  say, 

Jane,  if  I  was  to  wait  for  that,  what  would  become  of  the  house?" 

"  It  would  not  be  so  gay  as  it  is,  I  dare  say.  Rose." 

"  And  that  would  be  a  pity,  you  know.    Well,  Bob,  when  do 

you  look  to  have  something  to  say?  to-morrow  night — ^if  the 

weather  holds?" 

"  I  think  I  shall  have  something  to  say  as  soon  as  I  have  read 
this  through."  He  examined  the  last  leaf— then  laid  it  down. 
**I  have  something  to  say." 

Mrs.  Hathom  laid  down  her  work. 

"Cousin  Mayfield,"  said  Robert,  "what  do  you  think  of 
Uxmoor  Farm?" 

Cousin  Mayfield,  who  had  been  all  expectation,  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter  that  rang  through  the  room  like  a  little  peal  of  bells. 
Mrs.  Hathom  looked  vexed,  and  Robert  coloured  for  a  moment; 
but  he  resumed  coolly :  "  Why,  it  is  two  hundred  acres,  mostly 
good  soil,  and  it  marches  with  your  up-hill  land.  Squire  Phillips, 
that  has  just  got  it,  counts  it  the  cream  of  his  estate." 

"  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  Squire  Phillips  and  Uxmoor?" 
"  Why,  this.  Rose.  I  think  Uxmoor  belongs  to  you." 
"Nonsense — is  the  boy  mad?  Why,  Squire  Phillips  got  it 
along  with  Hurley,  and  Norton,  and  all  the  Lydalls'  farms.  Of 
course  they  are  all  mine  by  right  of  blood,  if  every  one  had  their 
own ;  but  they  were  all  willed  away  from  us  fifty  years  ago.  Who 
doesn't  know  that  f  No :  Squire  PhiUips  is  rooted  there  too  fiut 
for  us  to  take  him  up." 

"  It  does  not  belong  to  Squire  Phillips,"  was  the  cool  reply. 
"  To  whom,  then  ?" 

"  To  you,  Rose ;  or,  if  not  to  you,  to  father  yonder — ^but,  unless 
I  am  much  mistaken,  it  belongs  to  you.  I  am  no  great  dis* 
courser,"  continued  Robert ;  "  so  I  have  written  it  down  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  here.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  this  paper, 
and  you  might  read  it  over  to  father  and  mother,  if  you  will  be  so 
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good^  I  am  going  my  rounds'^ — and  out  strolled  Mr.  Robert,  to 
see  that  every  cow  was  foddered,  and  every  pig  had  his  share  of 
the  trough. 

Mrs.  Mayfield  took  Robert's  paper,  and  read  what  he  had 
written — some  score  of  little  dry  sentences,  each  of  them  a  link  in 
a  chain  of  fact — and  this  was  the  general  result : — Fifty  years  ago 
Mrs.  Mayfield's  father's  father  haa  broken  oflf  all  connection  with 
his  son,  and  driven  him  out  of  his  house  and  disinherited  him,  and 
adopted  in  his  stead  the  father  of  Squire  Phillips.  The  disin- 
herited, being  supplied  with  money  by  his  mother,  had  got  on  in 
the  world,  and  coi^soled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  father's  farms 
by  buying  one  or  two  of  his  own.  He  died  before  his  father,  and 
bequeathed  all  he  possessed  to  his  daughter  Rose.  At  last  the  old 
fellow  died  at  an  immense  age,  and  under  his  will  Squire  Phillips 
took  all  his  little  estates :  but  here  came  in  Robertas  discovery.  Of 
those  four  little  estates,  one  had  come  into  the  old  fellow's  hands 
from  his  wife's  father,  and  through  his  wife,  and  a  strict  settle- 
ment, drawn  so  long  ago  that  all,  except  the  old  fellow  who  meant 
to  cheat  it,  had  forgotten  it,  secured  the  Uxmoor  estate,  after  his 
parents^  death,  to  Rose  Mayfield's  father,  who  by  his  will  had  un- 
consciously transferred  it  to  Rose. 

This,  which  looks  clear,  had  been  patiently  disentangled  from  a 
mass  of  idle  words  by  Robert  Hathom,  and  the  &mily  began  to 
fall  gradually  into  his  opinion.  The  result  was,  Mrs.  Mayfield 
went  to  law  with  Squire  Phillips,  and  the  old  farmer's  hopes 
revived ;  for  he  thought,  and  with  reason,  that  all  this  must  be 
another  link  between  Robert  and  Rose — and  so  the  months  glided 
on.  The  fate  of  Uxmoor  was  soon  to  be  tried  at  the  Assizes. 
Mr.  Hickman  came  over  now  and  then,  preparatory  to  settling  on 
Bix.  Mrs.  Mayfield  made  no  secret  that  she  found  him  "very 
good  company" — that  was  her  phrase — and  he  courted  her  openly. 
Another  month  brought  the  great  event  of  the  agricultural  year, 
"  the  harvest."  This  part  of  Oxfordshire  can  seldom  get  in  its 
harvest  without  the  assistance  of  some  strange  hands,  and  Robert 
agreed  with  three  Irishmen  and  two  Hampshire  lads  the  afternoon 
before  the  wheat  harvest.  "  With  these  and  our  own  people  we 
shall  do  well  enough,  father,"  said  he. 

Just  before  the  sun  set,  Mrs.  Hathorn  was  seated  outside  her 
own  door  with  her  work,  when  two  people  came  through  the  farm- 
yard to  speak  to  her ;  a  young  woman  and  a  very  old  man.  The 
former  stood  a  little  in  the  rear;  and  the  old  man  came  up  to  Mrs. 
Hathorn,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  begged  for  employment  in  the  fields. 

"  Our  number  is  made  up,  old  man,"  was  the  answer. 

The  old  man's  head  drooped;  but  he  found  courage  to  say, 
''  One  more  or  one  less  won't  matter  much  to  you,  and  it  is  the 
bread  of  life  to  us." 

*'  Poor  old  man,"  said  Mrs.  Hathom,  "you  are  too  old  for  har- 
vest  work,  I  doubt." 

"  No  such  thing,  dame,"  said  the  old  man,  testily. 

"  What  is  it,  mother  ?  "  cried  Robert  from  the  barn. 

"  An  old  man  and  his  daughter  come  for  harvest  woi^  Tfa^ 
beg  hard  for  it,  Robert."  °  ^'^'^^^  by  V^OOgie 
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"Give  them  tteir  ctup|>er,  mother,  and  let  them  'go.*' 

"I  will,  Robert;  no  doubt  the  poor  things  are  hungry  and 
weary  and  all : ''  and  she  put  down  her  work  to  go  to  thekitdi^i, 
but  the  old  man  stopped  her. 

''  We  are. here  for  work,  not  for  charity/^  said  he;  ^and  wonH 
take  anything  we  don^t  earn/' 

Mrs.  Hathom  looked  surprised,  and  a  little  affironted.  The  giil 
stepped  nearer. 

"  No  need  to  speak  so  sharp,  grandfather^''  said  6he^4n  a  clear, 
cold,  but  winning  voice ;  "  charity  is  not  so  common.  We  thank 
you,  dame.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  prouder  than  becomes  the 
like  of  us.    Oood  even,  and  good  luck  to  your  harvest !  '^ 

They  turned  to  go. 

"  Stop,  girl ! ''  said  Mrs.  Hathorn.  "  Eobert,''  cried  she,  « I 
wish  you  would  come  here.*' 

Robert  put  on  his  coat  and  came  up. 

"  It  is  an  old  soldier,  Robert ;  and  they  seem  decent  foik,  the 
pair  of  them.'' 

"  An  old  soldier  !  "  said  Robert,  looking  with  some  interest  at 
the  old  man,  who,  though  stiflf  in  the  joints,  was  very  erect. 

*^  Ay  !  young  man,"  said  the  other  boldly,  "  when  I  was  your  age 
I  fought  for  the  land ;  and  now,  you  see,  I  must  not  work  upon  it ! " 

Robert  looked  at  his  mother. 

"  Come,  Robert,"  said  she,  "  we  may  all  live  to  be  old  if  it 
pleases  God." 

"Well,"  said  Robert,  "it  seems  hard  to  refuse  an  old  soldier; 
but  he  is  very  old,  and  the  young  woman  looks  delicate ;  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  how  to  bargain  with  them," 

"  Count  our  two  sickles  as  one,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  calmly. 

^'  So  be  it,"  said  Robert ;  ^  any  way,  we  will  give  yon  a  trial : " 
and  he  returned  to  his  work.  And  Corporal  Patrick,  for  that  was 
the  old  soldier's  name,  no  longer  refused  the  homely  supper  that 
was  offered  him,  since  he  could  work  it  out  in  the  morning. 

The  next  morning  at  six  o'clock  the  men  and  women  were  all 
in  the  wheat :  Robert  Hathorn  at  the  head  of  them,  for  Robert 
was  one  of  the  best  reapers  in  the  country  side. 

Many  a  sly  jest  passed  at  the  expense  of  Patrick  and  his  grand- 
daughter Rachael.  The  old  man  often  answered,  but  lUchael 
hardly  ever.  At  the  close  of  the  day  they  drew  apart  from  all  the 
rest,  and  seemed  content  when  they  were  alone  together. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the  reapers  began  to  observe  that 
Rachael  was  very  handsome ;  and  then  she  became  the  object  of 
much  coarse  admiration.  Rachael  was  as  little  affected  by  this  as 
by  their  satire.  She  evaded  it  with  a  oold  contempt  whidi  left 
little  more  to  be  said  :  and  then  her  rustic  admirers  took  part  with 
the  women  against  her. 

•  Rachael  was  pale ;  and  perhaps  this  was  one  reason  why  her 
beauty  did  not  stiike  the  eye  all  at  once ;  but  when  you  came  te 
know  her  face,  she  was  beautiful;  Her  long  eye-lashes  were 
heavenly ;  her  eye  was  full  of  soul  j  her  features  were  refined,  and 
her  skin  was  white  and  transparent,  and  a  slight  blush  came  readily 
to  it,  at  which  moment  she  was  lovely.    Jt  must  be  own^  sh^ 
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did  not  appear  to  advantage  in  the  field  junong  the  reapers;  for 
there  she  seemed  to  feel  at  if  ar ;  and  her  natural  dignity  dege<* 
nerated  into  a  certain  doggedoesa.  Aflker  a  while  Mrs.  Hathom 
took  a  fancy  to  her ;  and  when  she  was  beside  this  good  motherly 
ereature,  her  asperity  seemed  to  soften  down,  and  her  coldness 
tamed  to  a  not  unamiable  pensiveness. 

Mrs.  Hathom  said  one  evening  to  Robert^  '^  Robert,  look  at  that 
girl.  Do  try  and  find  cmt  what  is  the  matter  with  her.  She  is  a 
good  girl  as  ever  broke  bread ;  but  she  breaks  my  heart  to  look  at 
her,  she  is  like  a  marble  statue.  It  is  not  natural  at  her  years  to 
be  so  reserved.^' 

*'  Oh !"  answered  Robert,  ^'  let  her  alone,  there  are  talkers 
enough  in  the  world.  She  is  a  modest  girl — the  only  one  in  the 
field,  I  should  say,  and  that  is  a  great  ornament  to  all  women,  if 
they  would  but  see  it.'' 

"  Well,  Robert,  at  all  events,  have  your  eye  on  them  ;  they  are 
strangers,  and  the  people  about  here  are  vulgar  behaved  to 
strangers,  you  know.'* 

^'  I  ']1  take  care ;  and  as  for  Rachael,  she  knows  how  to  answer 
the  fools — I  noticed  that  the  first  day.** 

Sunday  evening  came;  the  villagers  formed  in  groups  about 
the  ale-house,  the  stocks,  and  the  other  points  of  resort,  and  their 
occasional  laughter  fell  discordantly  upon  the  ear,  so  holy  and 
tranquil  seemed  the  air  and  the  sky.  Robert  Hathom  strolled  out  at 
the  back  of  the  house  to  drink  the  Sabbath  sunset  after  a  week 
of  toil :  at  the  back  of  the  largest  barn  was  a  shed,  and  from  this 
shed,  as  he  drew  near  to  it,  there,  issued  sounds  that  seemed  to 
him  as  sweetly  in  unison  with  that  holy  sunset  as  the  villagers' 
rude  mirth  was  out  of  tune.  He  came  to  the  back  of  the  shed, 
and  it  was  Rachael  reading  the  Bible  aloud  to  her  grandfather. 
The  words  were  golden,  and  fell  like  dew  upon  all  the  spirits 
within  their  reach — upon  Robert^  who  listened  to  them  unseen ; 
upon  Patrick,  whose  testy  nature  was  calmed  and  soothed; 
and  upon  Rabhael  herself  who  seemed  at  this  moment  more 
hopeful,  and  less  determined  to  shrink  within  herself.  Her  voice, 
always  sweet  and  winning,  became  richer  and  mellower  as  she 
read ;  and  when  she  closed  the  book,  she  said  with  a  modest 
fervour  one  would  hardly  have  suspected  her  of,  *'  Blessed  be  God 
for  this  book,  grandfather  I  I  do  think  it  is  the  best  thing  of  all 
the  good  things  He  has  given  the  world,  and  it  is  very  encouraging 
to  people  of  low  condition  like  us.'' 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  man,  "  those  were  bold  words  you  read  just 
now, '  Blessed  are  the  poor.' " 

"  Let  us  take  them  to  heart,  old  mim,  since,  strange  as  they 
sound,  they  must  be  true." 

Corporal  Patrick  pondered  awhile '  in  silence,  then  said  he  was 
weary :  '^  Let  us  bless  the  good  people,  whose  bread  we  have  eaten 
.this  while,  and  I  will  go  to  sleep ;  Rachael,  my  child,  if  it  was 
not  for  you,  I  could  wish  not  to  wake  again/' 

Poor  old  man,  he  was  aweary ;  he  had  seen  better  days,  and 
fourscore  years  is  a  ^reat  ^ge,  and  he  had  been  a  soldier,  and 
fought  in  great  battles  head  erect,  and  now,  in  his  feeble  days,  it 
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was  hard  to  have  to  bow  the  back  and  bend  over  the  sickle  amon^ 
boys  and  girls  who  jeered  him^  and  whose  peaceful  grandsires  he 
had  defended  against  England's  enemies. 

Corporal  Patrick  and  his  grand-daughter  went  into  the  bam  to 
sleep,  as  heretofore,  on  the  straw.  Robert  Hathom  paced 
thoughtfully  home,  and  about  half  an  hour  after  this  a  cowboy 
came  into  the  barn  to  tell  Corporal  Patrick  there  were  two  truckle 
beds  at  his  service  in  a  certain  loft,  which  he  undertook  to  show 
him.  So  the  old  soldier  and  Bachael  bivouacked  no  longer  in  the 
bam. 

'^  Who  sent  you  ?"  said  Eachael  to  the  boy. 

''Mistress.'' 

After  this  Robert  Hathom  paid  considerable  attention  both  to 
Patrick  and  Rachael,  and  she  showed  by  degrees  that  she  was  not 
quite  ice  to  a  man  that  could  respect  her ;  not  that  her  manner 
was  inviting  even  to  him,  but  at  least  it  was  courteous,  and  once 
or  twice  she  even  smiled  on  him,  and  a  beautiful  smile  it  was 
when  it  did  come;  and  whether  from  its  beauty  or  its  rarity, 
made  a  great  impression  on  all  who  saw  it. 

It  was  a  fine  harvest  time,  upon  the  whole,  and  with  some 
interruptions  the  work  went  merrily  on ;  the  two  strangers,  in 
spite  of  hard  labour,  improved  in  appearance.  Mrs.  Hathorn  set 
this  down  to  the  plentiful  and  nourishing  meals  which  issued 
twice  a-day  from  her  kitchen,  and  as  they  had  always  been  her 
favourites  she  drew  Robert's  attention  to  the  bloom  that  began  to 
spread  over  Rachael's  cheek  and  the  old  soldier's  brighteniug  eye 
a  sher  work  in  a  great  measure. 

Mrs.  Mayfield  was  away,  and  during  her  absence  Hickman  had 
not  come  once  to  visit  his  farm  or  Hathom's.    This  looked  ugly. 

"  Wife,"  said  the  farmer  one  day,  "  what  makes  our  Robert  so 
moody  of  late  ?" 

*'  Oh,  you  have  noticed  it,  have  you  ?  Then  I  am  right ;  the  boy 
has  something  on  his  mind." 

''  That  is  easy  to  be  seen,  and  I  think  I  know  what  it  is." 

"  Do  you,  John ;  what  ?  " 

"  Whv,  he  sees  this  Hickman  is  in  a  fair  way  to  carry  off  Rose 
Mayfield." 

*at  is  not  that." 

*'  Why,  what  else  can  it  be  ?  ** 

"  It  is  a  wonder  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Hathom,  "  that  a  man 
shouldn't  know  his  own  son  better  than  you  seem  to  know  Robert. 
They  are  very  good  friends ;  but  what  makes  you  think  Robert 
would  marry  her?  have  you  forgotten  how  strict  he  is  about  wo-  • 
men  ?  Why  did  he  part  with  Lucy  Blackwood,  the  only  sweetheart 
he  ever  had  ?  " 

**  Hanged  if  I  remember." 

"  Because  she  got  herself  spoken  of  flirting  at  Oxford  Races  once 
in  a  way;  and  Rose  does  mostly  nothing  else.  And  they  do  say, 
that  once  or  twice  since  her  husband  died,  a  hem  1 — " 

''  She  has  kicked  over  the  traces  altogether?    Fiddlestick  ! " 

*'  Fiddlestick  be  it  1     She  is  a  fine,  spirity  woman^^d  suchjare 
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apt  to  set  folk  talking  more  than  they  can  proye.  Well,  Bobert 
wouldn't  marry  a  woman  that  made  folk  talk  about  her/' 

"  Oh,  he  is  not  sach  a  fool  as  to  flin^  the  farm  to  a  stranger. 
When  does  Rose  come  home  ?  " 

"  Next  week,  as  soon  as  the  assizes  are  oyer,  and  the  Uxmoor 
cause  settled  one  way  or  other." 

"  Well,  when  she  comes  back  you  will  see  him  clear  up  directly,- 
and  then  I  shall  know  what  to  do.  They  must  come  together, 
and  they  shall  come  together;  and  if  there  is  no  other  way,  I  know 
one  that  will  bring  them  together,  and  Til  work  that  way  if  I'm 
hanged  for  it." 

"With  611  my  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Hathorn,  calmly.  ''You  can 
but  try." 

"  I  wUl  try  all  I  know.^ 

Will  it  be  belieyed,  that  while  he  was  in  this  state  of  uneasiness 
about  his  fayourite  project,  Mr.  Casenower  came  and  inyited  him 
to  a  friendly  confereuce;  announced  to  him  that  he  admired 
Mrs.  Mayfield  beyond  measure,  and  had  some  reason  to  think  she 
was  not  ayerse  to  him,  and  requested  the  farmer's  co-operation  ? 

"  Confound  the  jade,"  thought  Hathorn,  ''she  has  been  spread- 
ing the  net  for  this  one,  too,  then :  she  will  break  my  heart  before 
I  have  done  with  her." 

He  answered  demurely, " that  he  did  not  understand  women; 
that  his  mind  was  just  now  in  the  harvest ;  and  he  hoped  Mr.  C. 
would  excuse  him,  and  try  his  luck  himself — along  with  the  rest," 
said  the  old  boy,  rather  bitterly. 

The  harvest  drew  towards  its  close ;  the  bams  began  to  burst 
with  the  golden  crops,  and  one  fair  rick  after  another  rose  behind 
them,  like  a  rear-guard,  until  one  fine  burning-hot  day  in  Sep- 
tember there  remained  nothing  but  a  small  barley-field  to  carry. 

In  the  house,  Mrs.  Hathorn  and  the  servants  were  busy  pre- 
paring the  harvest-home  dinner;  in  the  farm-yard,  Casenower  and 
old  Hathorn  were  arguing  a  point  of  husbandry ;  the  warm  haze 
of  a  September  day  was  over  the  fields;  the  little  pigs  toddled 
about  contentedly  in  the  straw  of  the  farm-yard,  rooting  here  and 
grunting  there ;  the  pigeons  sat  upon  the  bam  tiles  in  flocks,  and 
every  now  and  then  one  would  come  shooting  down,  and  settle, 
with  flapping  wings,  upon  a  bit  of  straw  six  inches  higher  than 
the  level ;  and  every  now  and  then  was  heard  the  thunder  of  the 
horses'  feet  as  they  came  over  the  oak  floor  of  a  bam,  drawing  a 
loaded  waggon  into  it.  Suddenly  a  halloo  was  heard  down  the 
road ;  Mr.  Casenower  and  Hathorn  looked  over  the  wall,  and  it 
was  Mrs.  Mayfield's  boy  Tom,  riding  home  full  pelt  and  hurrahing 
Iks  he  came  along. 

"We  have  won  the  day,  farmer,"  shouted  he;  "you  may  dine 
at  Uxmoor  if  you  like.  La  bless  you,  the  judge  wouldnH  hear  a 
word  against  us.  Hurrah !  here  comes  the  mistress ;  hurrah !  '^ 
And  sure  enough  Mrs.  Mayfield  was  seen  in  her  hat  and  habit, 
riding  her  bay  mare  up  at  a  hand  gallop  on  the  grass  by  the  road  side. 
Up  she  came ;  the  two  men  waved  their  hats  to  her,  which  salute 
she  returned  on  the  spot,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  shy,  which  h^ 
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Hiare  made  m  a  inrtter  of  eonrac;  but  befove  they  oavld  ifiaric  ak^ 
stopped  their  raootln.  "  Where  is  Bebert  f  not  a  word  till  he- v 
bj.  i  have  not  ibrgot  to  whom  I  owe  it.''  She  sprang  from  the 
saddle,  and  gave  a  hand  to  each  of  the  men ;  but  bcSfere  they  conU 
wekome  her,  or  eongratnkte  her,  she  had  the  word  again*  '^  Why 
of  coarse  you  are ;  you  are  going  to  tefi  me  you  hs?e  been  as  iJk 
as  diteh-watef  nnce  I  went,  as  if  I  didnt  know  Aat;  and  »  for 
Uimoor,  w#  will  all  go  tiiere  -together  m  the  after  neon,  aad  Pll 
kis»  your  Bobert  then  and  there ;  and  then  he  will  fidnt  awig^^  and 
well  eomehome  in  the  eoot  cf  the  efemhg;  Is  bailey  earl 
yet? 

^Vo,  you  are  just  in  time;  tiiey  are  in  Aelaat  idd.'* 

''  Well,  I  must  run  in  and  cuddle  Jane,  and  help  them  ok 
dinner  a  bit." 

^  Ay,  do,  Bose;  pot  a  Httfe  life  into  tbem.^' 

In  abont  ten  minutes  Mrs.  Mayfield  joined  them  agam ;  and  6Si 
Hathom,  who  had  spent  that  period  in  a  bcown  stsdy,  began  opera- 
tions upon  her  hke  a  eantiotts  general  as  he  was. 

His  first  step  might  be  compared  to  reconnoitring*  iSke  ground  ; 
and  here,  if  any  reader  of  mine  imagines  tliat  country  p^ple  are 
simple  aand  devoid  of  art,  for  heaven's  sake  kt  him  resgn  that 
notion,  which  is  entirely  founded  on  pastorals  wntten  in  metnqpo- 
Ktan  gmrets. 

Country  people  look  simple;  but  that  is  a  part  <^  thenr  prcrfbwid 
art.  They  are  the  square^nosed  sharks  of  Urtn  -fi/rma.  Their  ciaft 
is  smooth,  plausible,  and  unfathomable.  You  don't  believe  ni» 
perhaps.  Well,  then,  my  sharp  cockney,  go>  live,  and  do^  bniness 
in  the  country,  and  tell  me  at  tiie  yeac's  end  whedur  you  hsrv 
not  found  humble  unknown  Practitioners  of  Humbug,  Ilattef]!^ 
Over-reaching,  and  Manoravre,  to  whom  thieves  in,  London, 
mi^t  go  to  school. 

We  hear  much,  from  such  as  writo  with  the  butt-end  of  tlnis 
grandfiitlier's flageolet,  about  simple  swains  and  downy  meads;  bst 
when  you  get  there  you  find  the  natives  are  at  kast  as  downy  as 
any  part  cf  the  concern. 

<^I  thought  you  would  be  home  to-day,  Sose.^ 

*^I)id  you?    Wby?'^ 

'''Because  Bichard  Hickman  has  been  here  twice  this  i 

^  Bichard  Hickman,  what  was  his  business  here?'* 

''Well,  they  do  say  you  and  he  are  to  go  to  church  together  one 
of  these  daj's — ^the  pair  of  you.** 

"Well,  if  the  pair  of  us  go  to  duirch  there  will  be  a  pair  of 
weddings  that  day.^^ 

"  How  smooth  a  lie  do  come  off  a  woman^s  tongue,  to  be  sure  I  ^ 
tiiOD^ht  Mr.  Hathom. 

Mr.  Casenower  put  in  his  word.  ''  I  trust  I  shall  not  offend  yoa 
by  my  seal,  Madun,  but  I  hope  to  see  you  masried  to  a  Setter  man 
tiian  Hickman.^' 

'^  With  aflmy  heart,  Mr.  Cas~  hemt  Yon  find  nse  a.  bettav 
man,  and  1  won^t  make  two  bites  at  him^-ha.!  ha  I;  ha  I'' 

^  He  bears  an  indifferent  diaracter— ask  the  fivmer  heee.^ 
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<*Oli^^  mii  ahe  fiuncr^  with  ao  Mtntatioii  of  caDdmr,  ''  I 
don't  believe  all  I  fatfair,^ 

'*I  doi^t  bdieve  hal^noK  a  quarter,'  mai  Mrs^  M.;  ''ftnt,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  don't  fancy  I  am  wrapped  up  in  Richard  HickixMni^ 
or  in  any  other  man ;  but  he  is  as  good  oompaii7  m  here  and  there 
one,  and  he  has  a  tidy  farm  nigh  haod^  and  good  koid  of  his  oWn 
out  Newbury  way,  by  all  accouste." 

•'  Good  land/'  shouted  theJarmer:  "  did  yott  evwr  aee  it  f '* 

"NotL" 

''  Rose,"  said  Hathom,  solemnly  (he  had  never  seen  it  eittei^) 
''it  ifr  as  poor  as  death  I  covered  ^iith  those  hmg  dbcki^I hear^  and 
tiiat  is  a  sure  sign  of  bind  with  no  heart  in  it,  just  as  a  Idiistle  it  a 
good  sign.  Do  your  books  tell  you  that  ?'''  said  he,,  suddenly  torn- 
ing  to  Castnower- 

"  No,"  said  that  geBtlema%  witk  incredukns)  contempt. 

"  And  it  is  badly  farmed ;  no  wonder,  when  the  farmer  never  goes 
Bigfa  it  himself  trusts  all  to  a  sort  of  iMiiliff.  Mind  your  eye,  Rose. 
Why  does  he  oever  go  there  ?  telL  me  that" 

^'  Well,  you  know,  of  course  >  he  tells  me  he  left  it  out  of  regard 
for  me." 

*'  Haw !  haw  t  haw  f  why  he  has  known  you  but  six  months,  and 
he  has  not  lived  at  home  this  five  yea£S»  What  do  yous  think  of 
it,  Mr.  Casenower?     Mind  yo«r  eye^  Rose." 

"  I  mean  to,"  sard  Rose,  "  and  if  you  had  seen  the  world  o£  sup- 
pressed fun  and  peeping  observation  in  the  said  eye,  yon  would 
have  felt  how  capable  it  was  of  minding  itself,  and  oi  piercing  like 
a  gimlet  even  through,  a  rustie  Machtavel." 

Mr.  (^asenower  whispered  to.  Hathorn, ''  Put  in  a  word  for  rae«" 
He  then  marched  up  to  Rose,,  and  taking  her  hand,  said,  with,  a 
aepulchral  tenderness,  at  which  Rosens  eye  literally  danced  in 
her  head,  *'  Know  your  own  value,  dear  Mrs.  Mayfield,  and  do 
not  throw  yourself  away  on  an  uaworthy  object."  He  then  gave 
Hathorn  a  slight  wink  and  disappeared,  leaving  his  cause  in  that 
simple  rustic's  hands. 

'*  It  is  all  very  fine,  but  if  I  am  to  wait  for  &man.  witiiout  afiiult, 
I  shall  die  an  old — ^fooL" 

"  That  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  said  Hathorn,  smootlily ;  '^  but 
what  you  want  is  a  fine  steady  young  man — ^like  my  Robert, 
now" — 

"  So  you  have  told  me  once  or  twice  of  late,"  Godd  the  lady 
archly.  "  Robert  is  a  good  lad,  and  pleases  my  eye  well  enough, 
for  that  matter;  but  he  has  a  fault  that  wouldnH  suit  me,  nor 
any  woman,  I  should  think,  without  she  waa  a  fooL" 

'•  Why,  what  is  wrong  about  the  boy  ?" 

'^  The  boy  looks  sharper  f^er  women  than  women*  will  hear; 
He  Deads  everjrthing  we  do  with  magnifying  glasses,  and  I  like 
fun,  always  did,  and  always  shall;  and  then  hewoold  be  jealous 
— and  then  I  should  leafte  bam  the  houae  to  himself^  that  b  all." 

'^No,  no  !  you  would  break  him  in  to  common  sense." 

'^  More  likely  he  would  make  »  slaver  of  me ;  and,  if  I  auL  to  be 
one,  let  me  gild  the  chain  a  bi^  aa  the  sajdng  is*"       ^         i 
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*'  Now,  Rose/'  said  the  tacticiaii,  "  you  know  very  well  a  woman 
ean  turn  a  man  round  her  finger  if  he  loves  her/' 

*'  Of  course  I  know  that ;  but  Robert  does  not  happen  to  love 
me/' 

*'  Doesn't  love  you !    Ay,  but  he  does  !" 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?" 

'^  Oh,  if  you  are  blind  I  am  not.  He  tries  to  hide  it,  because 
you  lire  rich,  and  he  is  poor  and  proud." 

"  Oh,  fie  1  don't  talk  nonsense.  What  signifies  who  has  the 
money?" 

"  The  way  I  first  found  it  out  is,  when  they  speak  of  you  mar- 
rying that  Hickman  he  trembles  all  over  like.  Here  comes  his 
mother;  you  ask  her,"  added  the  audacious  schemer. 

"No,  no!"  cried  Mrs.  May  field;  ''none  of  your  nonsense 
before  her,  if  you  please;"  and  she  ran  off,  with  a  heightened 
colour. 

"I  shall  win  the  day,"  cried  Hathom  to  his  wife.  "I  have 
made  her  believe  Robert  loves  her,  and  now  1  '11  tell  him  she  dotes 
on  him.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  seem  put  out. 
What  ails  you  ?" 

"  I  have  just  seen  Robert,  and  I  don't  like  his  looks.  He  is 
like  a  man  in  a  dream  this  morning — worse  than  ever." 

''Why,  what  can  be  the  matter  with  him ?" 

"  If  I  was  to  tell  you  my  thought  it  wouldn't  please  you — and 
after  aU,  I  may  be  wrong.  Hush  I  here  he  is.  Take  no  notice, 
for  Heaven's  sake." 

At  this  moment  the  object  of  his  father's  schemes  and  his 
mother's  anxiety  sauntered  up  to  them,  with  his  coat  tied  ronnd 
his  neck  by  the  arms,  and  a  pitchfork  over  his  shoulder.  "  Father," 
said  he,  "  you  may  tap  the  barrel ;  the  last  waggon  is  coming  up 
the  lane." 

"Ay,"  was  the  answer;  "and  you  go  and  oiBFer  your  arm  to 
Rose — she  is  come  home — and  ask  her  to  dance  with  you." 

"I  am  not  in  the  humour  to  gallivant,"  was  the  languid  answer. 
'*  I  leave  that  to  you,  father." 

"  To  me^ — at  my  time  of  life !  Is  that  the  way  to  talk  at 
eight-and-twenty  ?  And  Rose  Mayfield — the  rose-tree  in  full 
blossom !" 

"  Yes ;  but  too  many  have  been  smelling  at  the  blossom  for  me 
ever  to  plant  the  tree  in  my  garden." 

"  What  does  the  boy  meanf  " 

"To  save  time  and  words,  father;  because  you  have  been  at  me 
about  her  once  or  twice  of  late." 

"  What  I  is  it  because  she  likes  dancing  and  diversion  at  odd 
times?     Is  that  got  to  be  a  crime.  Parson  Bob  ?" 

"No  I  but  I  won't  have  a  wife  I  couldn't  trust  at  those  pas- 
times," was  the  resolute  answer. 

"  Oh !  if  you  are  one  of  the  jealous-minded  ones,  don't  you 
marry  any  one,  my  poor  chap !" 

"Father,  there  are  the  strange  reapers  to  pay.  Shall  I  settle 
with  them  for  you  ?"  said  Robert,  quietly.  ^  t 
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•*  No  I  Let  them  come  here ;  I  '11  pay  them/*  answered  Ha- 
thom^  senior,  rather  sullenly. 

If  jou  want  to  be  crossed,  and  thwarted,  and  vexed,  set  yomr 
heart  not  on  a  thing  you  can  do  yourself,  but  on  something  some- 
body else  is  to  do :  if  you  want  to  be  tormented  to  death,  let  the 
wish  of  your  heart  depend  upon  two  people,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
neither  of  them  yourself.  Now  do  try  this  recipe;  you  will  find 
it  an  excellent  one. 

Old  Hathom,  seated  outside  his  own  door,  with  a  table  and 
money  bags  before  him,  paid  the  Irishmen  and  the  Hampshire 
lads,  and  invited  each  man  to  the  harvest-home  dinner.  He  was 
about  to  rise  and  put  up  his  money  bags,  when  Mrs.  Hathom  cried 
to  him  from  the  house,  "  here  are  two  more  that  have  not  been 
paid;^  and  the  next  minute  old  Patrick  and  Bachael  issued  from 
the  house,  and  came  in  front  of  the  table.  Robert,  who  was  going 
in  to  dress,  turned  round  and  leaned  against  the  comer  of  the 
house,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  '^Let  me  see,*'  said  Ha* 
thorn,  ''what  are  you  to  have  ?" 

''  Count  yourself,**  replied  Patrick ;  "  you  know  what  you  give 
the  others.*^ 

"What  I  give  the  others !  but  you  can't  have  done  the  work — ** 

*'  Not  of  two ;  no,  we  don*t  ask  the  wages  of  two.** 

"  Of  course  you  don^.** 

A  spasm  of  pain  crossed  Robert's  face  at  this  discussion,  but  he 
remained  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

"  Where *s  the  dispute,**  said  the  old  soldier,  angrily;  ''here  are 
two  that  ask  the  wages  of  one ;  is  that  hard  upon  you  ?  ^ 

"  There  is  no  dispute,  old  man,**  said  Robert,  steadily.  "  Father, 
twenty-five  times  five  shilling  is  six  pound  five ;  that  is  what  you 
owe  them." 

"  Six  pound  five,  for  a  man  of  that  age?** 

"  And  my  daughter ;  is  she  to  go  for  nothing  ?  " 

"  Your  daughter,  your  daughter ;  she  is  not  strong  enough  to 
do  much,  I  *m  sure.'* 

Rachael  coloured  :  her  elear  convincing  voice  fell  upon  the  dis- 
putants. "  We  agreed  with  Master  Robert  to  keep  a  ridge  between 
us,  and  we  have  done  it  as  well  as  the  best  reaper.  Pay  us  as  one 
good  reaper,  then.** 

"That*s  fair  !  that  is  fair  I  If  you  agreed  with  my  son,  a  bar- 
gain is  a  bargain ;  but  for  all  that,  one  good  arm  is  better  than  two 
weak  ones,  and — *' 

This  tirade  received  an  unexpected  intermption.  Robert  walked 
up  to  the  table,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  said, 
**  I  ask  your  pardon,  father,  your  bad  leg  has  kept  you  at  home 
this  harvest;  but  I  reap*d  at  the  head  of  the  band,  and  I  assure 
you  the  young  woman  did  a  man*8  share ;  and  every  now  and  then 
the  old  man  took  her  place ;  and  so  resting  by  turns,  they  kept 
ahead  of  the  best  sickle  there.  And  therefore  I  say,**  continued 
Robert,  raising  his  eyes  timidly,  "  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
their  weary  limbs,  and  their  stout  heart  for  work,  you  cfiunot  pay 
them  less  than  one  good  reaper.**  Digitized  by  doogre 


*^  What  k  it^  Robert  f  '^  saidMri.  Hatiionif  «i9u>  Iiad4M>iiteocft  to 
see  the  meaning  of  all  this. 

''Bat  if  he  would  beyoflterAtaiyiBDAer,  lilre  Um  tiiKt  amsiweft 
Hb  MLOcour  to  the  ;nBed,  lie  woold  psf  them  ja  «ne  and  a  hsUl 
IVesaidit.** 

HaAom  stared  with  ladicroQS  wonder.  ^Aaid^srhyatft  astiroT 
Are  you  mad^  Bebert?  taking  their  part  agaiast  me?" 

''Enough  said/'  answered  Patrick  with  spirit.  "^ThaA  you^ 
Masta*  Ed^ert,  hut  that  would  be -an  alms,  aiad  w€  take  but  our 
<dfie.    Pa^  our  two  siddes  as  one,  and  let  us  go.^ 

"You  sec;  &ther/'  cried  Robert,  "iSieie  are  decent  peo{de;  and 
if  you  had  seen  how  ibey  wravgkt,  your  heart  woiM  nwk  as  mine 
does.  O  otnother !  it  makes  me  ill  to  tiAA  there  are  poor 
ChristiaQs  da  the  wodd  so  badly  off  diey  must  "bow  to  work  ^o- 
yond  their  age  and  strength  to  bear.  Tflfke  a  Jthought,  fkdier.  A 
iBan  that  might  be  yoctr  &tlier — a  man  ^£>mr«soore  yemrs — ^and  a 
delicate  woman— *to  reap,  the  hardest  •of  all  country  w^irk,  &om 
dawn  till  sun-down,  under  this  scorching  tun  and  wind  that  has 
•dried  my  throat  and  l)nrBt  my  eyes, — let  alone  theirs.  It  is  hard^ 
father ;  and  if  you  have  a  feeling  heait  you  can't  show  it  better 
thanhere.^ 

"There I  iberel^'  cried  iiie  £Brmer,  "say  no  xnore;  it  is  all 
right  (you  have  made  the  girl  cry.  Bob).  Robert  ^loem't  often 
speaks  dame;,  so  we  are  bound  to  hsten  when  he  -does.  There  is 
the  money.  I  never  heard  thi^  chap  say  'SO  many  words  before.** 
"  We  thank  yon  all,''  sadd  Patrick ;  "my  bl^ng  be  on  ybur 
grain,  good  &lks ;  and  that  won^  hurt  you  fiwm  a  man  <tf  four- 
score.** 

"  That  it  wiU  not.  Daddy  Patrick,'*  said  Mrs.  Hathom,  "  You 
will  stay  for  harvest-home,  both  of  you  ?  Rachael,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  help  me,  wash  some  of  the  dishes.'' 

"  Ay ! ''  cried  the  iEomer :  "  and  it  is  time  you  were  Jbressed, 
Bob.''    And  so  the  party  separated. 

A  few  minutes  later  Rachael  came  to  the  well,  and  began  to 
draw  a  bucket  of  water.  This  well  wwked  in  the  fidlowing  man- 
ner :  A  dain  and  rope  were  passed  over  a  (^linder,  and  two 
bnckets  were  attached  to  the  several  ends  of  the  rope,  so  that  the 
empty  bucket  descending,  helped  in  some  slight  degree  the  foil 
budket  to  mount  This  cylinder  was  turned  by  an  iron  handle. 
The  wdl  was  a  hundred  feet  deep.  Rachael  drew  ike  bucket  np 
easily  enough  until  the  last  thirty  feet ;  and  then  she  found  it 
hard  work.  She  had  both  hands  on  the  iron  handle,  and  was 
panting  a  littk  like  a  tend^  fawn,  when  a  deep  but  geoftle  voice 
said  in  her  ear,  "  he^  go,  Rachael;  **  and  the  handle  was  taken  out 
of  her  hand  by  Robert  Hathom. 

"  Never  mind  me,  Master  Robert,"  said  Radiael,  giving  way 
reluctantly. 

"  Always  at  some  hard  worfk  or  other,"  said  he ;  "you  wifl  not 
be  eaay  till  you  kill  yourself.^  And  with  this  he  niiirled  the 
handle  round  Uke  lightning  with  one  hand,  and  the  bucket  came 
up  in  a  few  moments.     He  then  filled  a  pitdier  £oir  her,  which  obs 
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4mtk  up^  and  wm  about  to^go  iato  Urn  luMve  mitk  at.     ^Stej  one 
minute^  Rachael/' 

"^  Ymv  MMber  JRobert" 

''Howoldareyei^Kadtaei;''  A»beit  Uiubed  after  he  hU 
put  this  question;  but  he  was  obHgad  to  sa^  dometiking^  aad  he 
«U  moi  ^ml  Jai0w  how  to  begm. 

*'  Twenty-two/'  was  BachaeFa  answer. 

"  Don't  go  jast  jet.    Is  this  your  first  year's  reaping  ?  " 

^  No,  the  third.'' 

^*  Yon  mnat  be  very  poor,  I  «tm  afraid." 

'^  Very  poor  indeed,  Mastar  BoberL" 

''Do  yoa  live  far  from  hew  ?" 

''Don't  you  remember  I  told  you  I  came  twenty  males  bom 
fasie?" 

"Why,  Newbuoy  is  aboat  that  distance." 

"  I  think  your  mother  will  want  me." 

"  Well^  don't  let  me  keep  you  against  your  wilL" 
.    fiaohael  entered  the  Hatbom's  side. 

Boberf  s  heart  sank.  -She  was  so  gentle^  yet  so  cold  and  sad. 
Theee  was  no  winning  her  confidence,  it  appeared.  Presently  she 
setaraed  with  an  empty  badtet  to  fetch  the  linen  from  Mrs.  May* 
field's  side.  As  she  passed  Bobert,  who,  is  dei^pair,  had  d^ermined 
mot  to  try  any  moee,  buft  who  looked  up  sorrowfully  in  her  face,  she 
ga^e  him  a  smile,  a  very  faint  one,  but  still  it  did  ^express  some 
alight  recognition  and  thanks.  His  resolve  melted  at  this  one  little 
ray  of  kindfy  feeling. 

"  Kachael,"  said  he,  "  have  you  any  relations  your  way  ?" 

^  Not  now  1"  and  Eachael  was  a  beautiful  statue  again. 

^  But  yon  have  neighbours  who  are  good  to  you?" 

''  We  ask  nathing  of  them.*^ 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  if  you  could  both  live  near  us?'' 

^'Z  think  not" 

''  Why  ?  my  mother  has  a  good  heart" 

''  Indeed  she  has.^ 

"  And  Mrs.  Mayfield  is  not  a  bad  one,  cither." 

"I  hear  her  weU  spoken  of." 

''  And  yet  you  mean  to  live  on,  so  far  away  from  all  of  us  f 

''  Yes  !  I  must  go  for  the  linen."  She  waited  a  moment  as  it 
were  for  permission  to  leave  him,  and  nothing  more  being  said,  she 
entered  Mrs.  Mayfield's  side. 

Robert  leaned  his  head  sorrowfully  on  the  rails  and  fell  into  a 
reverie. 

''I  am  nothing  to  her,"  thought  he;  "her  heart  is  far  away. 
How  good,  and  patient,  and  modest  she  is,  but  oh,  how  cold !  She 
turns  my  heart  to  stone.  I  am  a  fool ;  she  has  some  one  in  her 
own  country  to  whom  she  is  as  warm,  perhaps,  as  she  is  cold  to  us 
strangers — is  that  a  fault  7  She  is  too  beautiful,  and  too  good, 
not  to  be  esteemed  by  others  besides  me.  Ah !  her  path  is  one 
way,  mine  another — worse  luck — would  to  God  she  had  never 
come  here!     Well,  may  she  be  happy  I     She  canH  hinder  me 
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from  praying  she  may  be  happy^  Iiappi^  than  she  is  now.  Poor 
Bachael!'' 

A  merry  but  somewhat  vulgar  voice  broke  incredibly  harsh  and 
loud^  as  it  seemed^  upon  young  Hathom*s  reverie. 

'^Good  day.  Master  Eobert/' 

Robert  looked  up,  and  there  stood  a  young  farmer  in  shooting 
jacket  and  gaiters,  with  a  riding-whip  in  his  hand. 

'^  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hickman.'' 

''  The  Mistress  is  con^e  home,  I  hear,  and  it  is  your  harvest-home 
to-day,  so  I  Ml  stop  here,  for  I  am  tired,  and  so  is  my  horse,  for 
that  matter/'  Mr.  Hickman  wasted  the  latter  part  of  this  dis* 
course  on  vacancy,  for  young  Hathom  went  coolly  away  without 
taking  any  further  notice  of  him. 

'^I  call  that  the  cold  shoulder,"  thought  Hickman :  ''but  it  is  no 
wonder;  that  chap  wants  to  marry  her  himself,  of  course  he  does — 
not  if  I  know  it.  Bob  Hathom.'' 

It  was  natural  that  Hickman,  whose  great  object  just  now  was 
Rose  Mayfield,  should  put  this  reading  on  Robert's  coldness: 
but  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  not  so ;  the  young  man  had  no  feeling 
towards  Hickman,  but  the  quiet  repugnance  of  a  deep  to  a  shallow 
soul,  of  a  quiet  and  thoughtful  to  a  rattling  fellow.  Only  just  now 
gaiety  was  not  in  his  heart,  and  as  Hickman  was  generally  gay,  and 
always  sonorous,  he  escaped  to  his  own  thoughts.  Hickman 
watched  his  retreat,  with  an  eye  that  said,  "  You  are  my  rival,  but 
not  one  I  fear:  I  can  out-wit  you."  And  it  was  with  a  smile 
of  triumphant  conscious  superiority  that  Richard  Hickman  turned 
round  to  go  into  Mrs.  Mayfield's  house,  and  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  Rachael,  who  was  just  coming  out  of  it  with  the  basket 
full  of  linen  in  her  hand.  Words  cannot  paint  the  faces  of  this 
woman  and  this  man,  when  they  saw  one  another.  They  both 
started,  and  were  red  and  white  by  turns,  and  their  eyes  glared  upon 
one  another ;  yet,  though  the  surprise  was  equal,  the  emotion  was 
not  quite  the  same.  The  woman  stood,  her  bosom  heaving  slowly 
and  high,  her  eye  dilating,  her  lips  apart,  her  elastic  figure  rising 
higher  and  higher.  She  stood  there  wild  as  a  startled  panther, 
uncertain  whether  to  fight  or  to  fiy.  The  man,  after  the  first  start, 
seemed  to  cower  under  her  eye,  and  half  a  dozen  expressions  that 
chased  one  another  across  his  face  left  one  fixed  there — Fear !  ab« 
ject  fear! 
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BT    CRAWFORD   WILSON. 

CHi^PTBR  II. 

6nn.Tf,   OK  NOT  OaiLTT — ABRIYAL  AT   LIVSftPOOL. 

Noon  fulfilled  the  augury  of  the  morning.  As  it  advanced^  the 
conversational  powers  of  our  neighbours  seemed  also  to  progress ; 
and  politics^  cheap  breads  religion^  and  early  crops^  were  the  all- 
engrossing  topics.  My  self-introduced  friend  (for  he  did  introduce 
himself  to  me  by  the  symphonious  name  of  Myles  Biordan)  gave 
the  gentlemen  present  now  and  then  a  taste  of  his  quality^  some- 
times bitter^  sometimes  sweet,  but  always  good-humoured.  In 
such  a  peculiar  style  were  his  observations  couched,  that  I  found 
they  possessed  the  faculty  of  perplexing  every  subject  upon 
which  they  exercised  themselves,  and  laying  their  hearers  by  the 
ears.  "  What  a  cranium/'  thought  I,  as  I  looked  at  him,  "  for  the 
manipulations  of  the  phrenologist  I  If  the  bump  of  controversy, 
recognised  as  the  organ  of  combativeness,  be  not  largely  developed 
in  your  head,  the  science  must  be  possessed  of  little  potency.'' 

Then  how  he  enjoyed  each  joke !  not  with  a  loud  boisterous 
laugh,  but  with  a  sly,  silent  delight,  that  shook  his  rotund  sides, 
and  added  another  hue  to  the  healthy  colour  of  his  complexion  1 
And  then  his  eye— or  rather  the  eyes  of  which  I  discoursed  before; 
the  eyes  that  I  had  dreaded,  and  feared  to  encounter; — why  they 
became  the  very  fountains  of  mirth,  and  laughed  in  unison  with 
his  lungs ;  but  as  my  reader  has  only  been  introduced  to  him  in 
his  rougher  style,  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  him 
to  his  or  her  notice,  as  he  appeared  full  of  life  and  merriment 
beside  me. 

In  age,  Mr.  Myles  Biordan  seemed  to  have  passed  the  half-way 
post  on  the  racecourse  of  life  by  some  two  or  three  lengths.  His 
running  had  evidently  been  of  a  fast  character,  and  he  appeared  to 
have  carried  weight  for  age;  his  perpendicular  I  estimated  at 
about  five  feet  ten  inches,  hu  zone  at  three-quarters  that  measure- 
ment. His  face  was  almost  a  circle,  expressive,  and  good- 
humoured  in  the  extreme ;  his  hair  was  slightly  grizzled,  bushy^ 
and  naturally  curled — his  whiskers  were  with  the  things  that  are 
not,  yet  shoiUd  have  been ;  his  nose  was  cocked,  querulous,  and  of 
a  what-do-you-take-me-for  order ;  his  eyes  as  before  described ;  his 
mouth  smsdl,  and  always  surrounded  with  smiles;  his  tout  ensemble 
of  a  very  prepossessing  description.  From  what  I  could  see  of 
him,  his  good-nature  and  conversational  powers  appeared  unli- 
mited, with  a  love  for  good  wine,  good  dinners,  good  jokes,  and 
good  company,  to  match  in  every  particular.  In  short,  he  seemed 
to  be  one  of  those  few  men,  whom  we  sometimes  meet,  who 
are  formed  expressly  for  the  purposes  of  driving  away  melancholy^e 
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cheating  care,  engrossing  Irish  whiskej^  and  making  every  one 
happy  around  them. 

Mr.  Riordan  was  still  a  perfect  puzsle  to  me;  I  mean  that 
it  was  heyond  my  power  to  surmise  correctly  what  his  vocation, 
pBoSamM,  tnde,  or  oocopatum  mif^t  be —  *^Caii  h^  be  sa 
attorney  V  thought  I, — ''  no,  no,  he  is  too  jolly  by  far,  too  volatile 
— too^* — I  was  almost  going  to  add,  humane  looking — ^but  although 
I  thought  it  at  the  time^  like  Lond  Hamlet — ''I  hold  it  not 
honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  down;''  therefore,  tar  '^ humane,''  be 
kind  enough  to  read  '^  happy.''  Then  I  bethought  me  of  a  de- 
teeti^  1  ah  I  tiiat  was  nearer  the  mark ;  but  who  ever  saw  a 
detective  so  Falstaff-like  m  proportkms — there  agaim  the  wrii 
beeame  tangled.  A  sea-faring  man  I  say  an  admiral — that  awi 
worse  still — he  was  by  far  toe  vigopouito  bold  sudi  a  kig^  ^MMttaoa 
in  Oke  Britiflli  Navy.  I  triad  a  few  more  einHlitudea,  but,  like  Sir 
Charles  Coldstream  in  his  general  observatioos  upon  natme,  I 
found  "  there  was  nething  m  them,^'  so  I  ««at  aside  tkB  atteiayt 
as  being  utteriy  aitavai'ling,  almost  as  much  so  as  aay  bope-ef 
learning  the  nreoise  re^ting-iplace  of  the  ifl-&ted  riitp  tlK  Presi- 
dent, or  the  ^illy  wb»eaboi]^  of  the  brave  aad  CTterpriaiog  Sir 
Mm  Frankim. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  the  uneerking  ef  a  flask,  oaa 
called  by  my  Irish  friend,  *'a  -patent  heart  rcigeneeator."  At  hb 
earnest  solicitatioa  I  partook  of  its  ooatents,  smd  m  a  few  mameote 
afterwards  -caiae  to  the  coaclueion,  that  '^  patent  brain  muddler" 
irould  have  been  a  better  title;  but,  like  many  others  tn  this  wide, 
wide  worid,  perchance  I  erred  im  my  opinisii,  from  the  want  id 
experience.  Strangetosay^wbatmade  me  drowsy  gave  ham  eeet^; 
bat  I  afterwards  Imned,  that  the  mistake  was  altogether  my  own, 
in  having  taken  it  upon  an  empty  stomach,  and  ttafting  npon  aa 
long  a  journey  like  ^e  pilgruns  at  yore — fiisting. 

Whilst  I  kive  been  digressing,  Mr.  Biordan  bad  been  talk- 
ing, and  that  in  a  key  suffioieatly  loud  to  be  heard,  not  only  by 
the  people  in  the  carriage,  but  I  believe  by  the  driver  at  tbe 
engine.  He  always  improved  his  eubject,  at  least  he  gave  faimself 
credit  for  aodcmig;  so,  rqplaoing  the  cork  in  the  flask,  he  looked  at 
it  affectionatdy,  said  tben,  addressing  the  passeagers  generally^ 
and  myself  particularly^  be  said,  in  a  meluchely  tone^ 

^  That  flask  was  the  bane  of  its  late  owner,  and  when  he  died 
he  left  it  to  me  as  a  legacy.  I  should  first  inform  yoa  that  ite 
owner  was  my  nnole,  aad  a  better  fdlow  never  stretehed  legs 
beneatii  mahogany,  or  showed  the  foot  of  a  tumbler  to  the  ceiling. 
1*11  tell  yon  about  him.  He  was  universally  oonndered  to  be  a 
very  handsome  man ;  you  may  judge  of  the  style  of  his  beanty, 
when  I  tell  yon,"— -and  here  the  fdmiy  eyes  had  full  phy,— '^thk 
his  likeness  aod  wine  are  both  suspended  over  tiie  aumtel^ieoe  in 
Us  sister's  faoose,  and  she  confesses  herself  unable  to  tall  which  as 
his,  unless  she  turns  to  the  backs  of  them  wbt^t  oar  names  am 
written.  Yon  may  smile,  gentlemen,  bnt  never  belicae  me  if  it  is 
not  the  case.    Had  he  lived  until  now,  I  shorid  denbOeas  have 
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the  advmttsgB  cf  bia^  b«t  he  did  not  Ihre :  in  Ite  iagnage  «€  ti» 

To  go  to  a  iporld  ^^qpiriti/ 
WeU,  'Seqmmemt  in  pace/  as  Idnf  wrete  «i  his  tanbatono-- 
and  be  desones  lo  rest  now  tbat  be  is  under  tbe  iod,  for  ikxt  wwm 
move  thta  be  ever  did  *wbea  be  mm  over  ii. 

^'Tbe  lart  time  be  naed  tbis  artieb— or  vnbitantiwtt,  owre  pro^ 
perly  speaking — professionally^  mm  in  tbe  Jury-room  irf  tba 
Tnllnmore  Ccurt-beosey  wbero  be,  ity  nnd  eleven  qilightened 
jnrymen^  were  bK^ced  up  iritbent  fiiod  «r  'fire  until  tbey  eonld 
oome  to  a  inianimaiis  dedsion,  respeeting  tbe  tncking  sp  of  aa 
nnfortnEnate  bog-trotter.  Tbe  eleven  jurymen  were  for  bangiiig 
bim,  getting  ^ver  tbe  matter  speedily,  juod  going  borne  to  tbeir 
whres  aad  «appen.  But  my  pbikothropie  undbe  bad  bis  w]& 
tbere  witb  bim — tbis  was  tbe  lady — ^fiiesbfy  primed  witb  tbe 
best  mountain  dew ;  so  be  was  adverse  to  tbe  motion  upon  practical 
groandfl.  When  die  ibieman  found  tbat  tbere  was  no  chance  of 
tbeir  agreeing,  be  rolled  himself  ap  in  his  gieai^^coat  in  dadgeon, 
and  la»d  himself  down  to  sleep  iaa corner.  Tbe  others  wiere  in  a 
pretfy  pickle,  as  refreshosente  wene  deaied  them,  and  cards  not 
ocmsidered  admissible.  My  unde  suggested  tbe  propriety  of 
bribing  the  seatind^  and  obtaming  a  fmck,  offering  at  tbe  smne 
time  to  play  tbe  best  of  them  at  ^louble^ummy  for  bis  opinioa 
apon  tbe  verdict  in  question.  Bat  bard  as  the  £ate  of  Prometbeas 
was  tbe  obdurate  heart  of  tbe  guard,  and  neither  tbreatsaor  {uro- 
Bsises  ooald  induce  bim  to  swerve  from  his  doty,  or  even  minister 
to  tbe  desponding  eleven  the  one  solkary  comfort.  Now  any 
nade  was  a  remarkable  man,  an  adive,  enterpriaiag,  and  incentive 
laan,  a  regular  Newton,  with  a  talent  for  ibiuking  in  lieu  of  tbat 
for  abstruse  reflection ;  so  what  do  you  think  be  did?  why  this — 
be  cballenged  each  and  every  one  of  tbem  to  tbe  antiquated  game 
of  tossing — tbe  best  two  out  of  three  for  their  yea  or  nay.  If  tbqr 
all  won,  he  was  to  join  witb  them  in  their  verdict  of  gmlty,  if,  on 
the  contrary,  be  was  tbe  victor^  tbe  man  was  to  be  acquitted. 
Wbat  extraordinary  luck  be  had  to  be  sure  I  He  used  an  old  worn- 
out  penny  for  the  purpose,  witb  a  cross  where  tbe  bead  should 
bave  been,  and  nothing  for  the  tail.  Would  you  believe  it^ 
gentlemen  f  be  won  every  toss,  and  tbat  in  a  sboit  space  of  time. 
I  wish  be  bad  left  me  that  penny,  bat  he  did  not;  it  might  have 
proved  a  better  legacy  than  tbis  ^  patent  heart  regeaerator.^  I 
searched  for  it  after  his  death,  but  to  no  purposes  tbe  fstes  were 
unpropitious,  and  the  coin  was  l6st. 

*^  Now  the  foreman  being  asleep,  tbe  aigbt  cold  and  dreary, 
witb  bard  forms  for  a  seat,  an  empty  table  for  an  ornament,  and 
whitewaabed  walls  for  a  prospect,  to  some  must  eoav^  aa  idea  oi 
cold  oomfort;  so  it  would  hawe  proued  to  my  aade^  were  it  not 
tbat  tbe  ten  votes  lately  won  in  bis  favom*,  and  a  knowledge  tbat 
this  iadc  was  f  uU  in  bis  pocket,  ooonterbalaaced  the  eviL  Under 
these  circumstaaoes  be  was  not  wretdied,  like  tbe  otbersj^  on  the 
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eontraryi  he  was  bappy.  Business  liaying  been  despatched  in  the 
summary  way  I  have  named,  the  jurymen  betook  themsehres  to 
sleep,  with  light  minds,  quiet  consciences,  and  frozen  extremities; 
my  uncle  to  a  peaceable  contemplation  of  the  fireless  grate, 
and  the  imbibing  of  his  usquebaugh.  It  was  strong — ^yery — ^he 
had  fasted  long,  and  as  he  never  gave  in  whilst  a  drop  remained, 
he  devoted  himself  to  its  extinction  in  a  systematic  and  gentle- 
manly manner.  Hours  passed  by;  the  solitary  candle  went  out, 
and  all  was  silence  and  darkness. 

*^  Early  in  the  morning  the  foreman  awoke,  and  having  ga^ed  for 
a  moment  at  the  snoring  figures  around  him,  resumed  his  position, 
with  the  wholesome  determination  of  enjoying  another  bourns 
repose.  As  he  tossed  restlessly  in  an  attempt  to  make  his  position 
a  comfortable  one,  something  glittering  upon  the  floor  arreted  his 
attention ;  he  took  no  notice  of  it  at  first,  but  as  it  lay  before  his 
eyes,  he  found  it  impossible  to  rest  as  long  as  it  was  there ;  he  got 
up  to  remove  it, — need  I  say  it  was  this  flask  ? 

"  He  approached  my  uncle — I  see,  gentlemen,  you  are  already 
anticipating  a  fearful  denouement,  and  you  are  right ;  but  then  the 
anticipation  falls  far  short  of  the  sad  reality.  He  gazed  at  him  for  a 
moment  in  a  very  unenviable  state  of  mind,  and  then,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  his  overwrought  feelings,  uttered  a  cry  so  terrible, 
that  the  Morpheus-cradled  ten  started  simultaneously  to  their 
twenty  feet.  The  noise  also  aroused  the  slumbering  sentinel — 
he  opened  the  door  of  their  temporary  prison,  and  admitted  his 
own  visible  man.  My  poor  uncle  was  the  centre  of  all  attraction  ; 
upon  him  twice  twelve  freshly-opened  eyes  were  fixed  in  speechless 
wonder.  He  sat  upon  a  chair — a  wooden  chair,  the  only  one  in 
the  room ;  his  head  had  fallen  back  almost  at  right  angles  with 
his  body — ^his  neckerchief  was  all  awry — his  legs  stretched  help- 
lessly towards  the  place  where  fire  ought  to  have  been,  and  his 
arms  hung  down  by  his  side,  like  those  of  an  unstrung  automaton. 
No  one  ventured  to  touch  him — the  subject  was  too  appalling- 
there  he  sat — motionless  as  sleeping  infancy.^' 

*^  Dead  V  asked  one  or  two  eager  listeners,  breathlessly. 

"  No,'^  laughingly  exclaimed  my  friend,  ''  but  drunk.  I  told 
you  that  the  anticipation  would  fall  short  of  the  reality.'' 

Various  incubi  seemed  to  have  been  lifted  from  our  several 
breasts  at  this  tantalizing  announcement.  Some  laughed,  others 
frowned,  but  we  were  all  silent,  the  jocund  Hibernian  chuckling 
at  our  discomfiture.  At  length  I  ventured  to  ask,  by  the  way  of 
a  change,  how  the  trial  terminated. 

'^  Oh  I  the  man  was  acquitted." 

"  Acquitted  ?^  said  one  or  two,  rather  dubiously. 

'^  I  give  you  my  honour  it 's  a  fact :  the  miraculous  conversion  of 
the  ten  to  my  uncle's  opinion,  together  with  the  dread  of  another 
such  night  of  horrors,  had  a  healthful  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
foreman ;  so  when  they  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  jury-box  and 
were  called  upon  for  their  verdict,  they  astonished  judge,  counsel, 
and  prisoner,  by  declaring  in  the  face  of  the  most  damnatory  evi- 
dence  that  he  was  '  Not  Guilty  I'"  ,.  „,^^  ^yGoogle 
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Gloriously  fine  as  had  been  the  mornings  it  was  only  the 
prelude  to  a  dismal  afternoon.  About  two  o'^clock^  f.  m.^  large 
murky  clouds  rolled  uneasily  across  the  sun's  course^  obscuring^ 
ki's  lights  and  dropping  at  intervals  from  their  gloomy  folds  those 
distinct  globules  of  rain  which  ever  indicate  the  approach  of  a 
heavy  shower.  I  sighed  at  the  change  of  day ;  and  as  I  looked 
upon  the  heavens^  I  could  not  help  comparing  them  to  a  young 
weeping  widow,  that  had  just  drawn  a  thick  crape  veil  over  her 
lovely  face,  through  which  burst  the  tears,  that  will  not  admit  of 
restraint.  About  three  o^clock  the  floodgates  appeared  to  have 
been  opened,  and  it  rained  so  heavily  and  incessantly,  that  we 
seemed  to  have  passed  within  the  last  hour  into  another  season, 
and  a  less  cheerful  climate.  The  change  was  anything  but  a 
pleasant  one,  and,  as  I  saw  that  my  fellow-travellers  were  inclined 
to  the  moody  and  unamiable,  I  composed  myself  as  comfortably  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  in  my  comer,  and  soon  fell  Vast 


Now,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  I  feel  myself  bound  to 
say,  that  the  first  sleep  enjoyed,  or  rather  endured,  by  a  novice  in 
a  railway  carriage,  is  by  no  means  of  a  soothing  nature.  It 
enervates,  rather  than  strengthens;  correctly  speaking,  sleep  is 
not  its  proper  name, — sleep  is  mental  and  bodily  repose ;  torpor 
would  be  more  near  its  true  character,  for  that  it  most  resembles. 
It  is  a  species  of  cataleptic  trance,  where  the  eyes  are  closed,  some 
of  the  functions  prostrated,  whilst  the  mind  is  terribly  alive  to  the 
distempered  stories  conveyed  by  the  ears,  which  are  certain  to  act 
as  false  interpreters.  So  felt  I,  during  my  first  doze.  Strange 
noises  were  around  me ;  people  seemed  to  converse  more  loudly  and 
confusedly  than  occasion  required,  one  incessant  burr  being  the 
monotonous  accompaniment ;  my  visions  were  disjointed  and  un- 
pleasant, without  beginning  or  ending — ever  in  a  whirl,  ever 
moving  on — they  were  doubtless  some  of  those  that  are  reserved 
by  destiny  for  the  especial  torment  of  the  wicked,  the  shadows  of 
which  are  permitted  to  fall  as  useful  lessons  upon  the  dronish 
senses  of  all  young  sleepy-headed  railway  travellers. 

Thus  dreamt  I. — "  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  the  band  playing. 
Waiters  and  warm,  brandy,  dancers  and  masked  devils,  passing 
and  repassing,  here,  there,  everywhere,  in  one  continuous  maze, 
myself  the  pivot  upon  which  they  all  turned.  Anon  tight-ropes, 
bdloons,  poses  plastiques,  dryades,  naiades,  and  Hibernians 
diversified  the  scene ;  then  singing,  laughter,  and  a  ticklish  sen* 
sation  about  the  lips,  followed  by  a  ride  in  Hyde  Park,  coquettes 
and  cockneys,  chariots  and  costermongers'  carts,  Jews  and  Jerusa- 
lem ponies,  mingling  in  one  unaccountable  labyrinth  ;  bathers  in 
the  Serpentine,  myself  in  the  midst,  with  my  best  coat  on,  giving 
chase  to  my  hat,  that  ever  evaded  my  pursuit.  A  boat  seemed 
pulling  towards  me,  the  rowers  blind ;  I  could  not  get  out  of  their 
way ;  1  strove  to  call  out,  but  the  water  stifled  my  cry.  Terrific 
were  my  struggles  as  I  saw  it  drawing  nearer;  horror  stricken 
my  feelings,  as  I  beheld  the  never-to-be-mistaken  face  of  Myles 
Riordan,  in  conjunction  with  the  polished  bottom  of  his  flask|^ 
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tamed  ii|>Uwmrdi  the  skies^wbifal  tbe  neg^ttd  nddarkqp^i 
heflide  UDk  A  Aocfc  camt^  my  head  wihiiw  ■(^m' 
nvei&tiM  exlre»ie^iHiiK>ly  aiid ■WRifcwti  wa> the  {  _ 
•f  the.  moiitleBfr  of  tbe  swM  j  watev.  I  mw  tiie  <kag9  of 
TphMnftBf  toeiet3r,.a gnfipling  iioa  under  mj  chm,.  abaad  graafang 
my  sboaldev  tigbdjr,  aad  a  groaa  fxcmi!  mj  water-lagged  hnga 
at  asce  awaheaed  me.^  I  opened  my  eyes^  ia.  terror,  only  to 
£x  tbem  open  the  hard-hearted  indavidaal  of  my  dream,  whooa 
Ikand  was  busily  engaged  m  shaking  oiy  shoayer,  uid  wham 
Mellow  voice  was  lo«idly  e&daimtng ; — 

^  Wake  up^  man  aUve,  and  dbn't  sit  greonii^  therS)  with,  iha 
window  open  by  vour  cheek,  and  the  rain  pelting  in  your  &ca/' 

**  Hey,  why,  what  ''s  the  matter  ?  ^'  I  inquired,  arousing  myself. 

^  Everything  is  the  matta:,  take  a  dxop  of  tJiia,  and  chMt  the 
dactors." 

1  thanked  him  as  I  accepted  his  proffered  flask,  for  I  felt 
chilled.  As  I  returned  it  to  him,  I  inquired  whether  we  were  fiut 
fiom  Liverpool. 

"Far  I"  he  cried,  elevating  his  eyebrows  in  astoaidiment ;  " why 
weVe  in  it  already — don'^t  you  bear  tbe  engine  screaming  foe  joy, 
as  it  tells  youc  hotel  folk  that  you  are  coming?  " 

**  Vve  been  asleep,  I  think,'^  I  remarked 

^  Well,  if  you  were  not,  yoa  looked  mighty  like  it  for  tbe  lasl 
two  hours/'  he  returned  lau^ngly. 

^  YouTe  lost  all  the  fun  to  boot,^'  said  a  person  present 

"  Vm  very  sorry  to  hear  that,  indeed,''  I  imswered,  ^  but  as  I*m 
altogether  unaccustomed  to — ^* 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  interrupted  Riordan,  **  we  know  all 
about  that  ^  it  was  only  a  story  of  mine.  Should  we  ev^  meet 
again,  you  shall  hear  it,  and  welcome.** 

^*  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  that  promise;"  I  rejcnned,^  piay, 
what  was  its  purport?** 

*^Only  a  boating  party  on  the  Slaney,  and  my  venerated  uncle 
cKving  with  his  clothes  on.  There,  the  door  is  open — out  with 
you.  May  I  ask  you  where  you  put  up?**  as  we  stood  side  by 
side  upon  the  platform. 

«  At  the •  Hotel" 

^Strange  coincidence — the  same  Pve  used,  since  my  grand- 
father played  widi  his  first  go-cart.  We  may  as  well  have  a  cab 
between  us ;  it  wilL  take  us  down  in  a  twinkling,  and  well  jost 
have  time  to  toss,  the  best  three  out  of  five,  to  see  which  of  as 
win  have  the  honour  of  paying  for  the  accommodation  of  both.** 

**  What !  at  the  Hotel  ?  **  I  asked  in  surprise. 

''  Oh  00 !  but  for  the  use  of  our  chariot,  and  tiie  aervices  of 
Nimrod' 

The  cab  was  called,  our  baggage  placed  upon  the  roof,  and  in  a 
fow  momenta  we  were  safely  set  down  at  the  door  of  our  boteL 
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Tm  m#st  importtnil  <|«e8don  of  the  political  waM  at  the  pro** 
•nrt  mottenl  !•»  without  any  doobt,  the  attitnde  ef  npussia.  The 
c?eEDt  at  dke  war^  every  one  is^  now  pretty  weK  aMi^are,  cannot  Ym 
tspeeiSHj  dcciaive.  Fleets  eannoC  conqner  ampiTes,  abore  aD,  an 
•nphre  like  Rwsia,  that  is  vast  and  poor,  and  whiek  toudiea  vamily 
inlets  of  the  sea  at  it9  t«ro  extremities.  There  ean  be  no  doubfi 
lliat  two  powers  Kfea  France  and  Engbnd,  if  they  persevere,  can 
seduce  Rnaaift  at  least  to  snrveu^v  recent  eonqoests,  andl  aboi  her- 
self up  in  her  own  8ohtn^&  Bnt  a  more  serions  consicIemtkNi 
iathe  lecnlt  of  the  war  and  its  continuance  upon  die  rest  of  Earepe, 
and  npoB.  the  relations-  of  its  several  great  staitres  amongst  each 
other.. 

With  lespect  to  Prussia,  we  must  beg  to  diflbr  with  the  polf- 
tieians,  or  rather  with  the  journalists,  who  have  bvoaehed  their 
•ptnioas  on  the  subject.  It  esoiaot  be  said  that  the  Groremment 
has  done  anjrthing;  we  are  not  aware  of  what  diplomatic  effort 
has  been  employed  at  Berlin.  But  if  we  are  to*  place  credit  in 
the  sentiments  and  the  tone  of  those  prints  which  enjoy  the  con^ 
fidence  a(  Downing  Street,  we  must  believe  that  no  eflbrt  has 
been  spared  to  make  Prussia  join,  even  as  a  belligerent,  in  a 
ifuadniple  aUiance  against  Russia,  so  that  the  latter  power  might 
he  ftHTced,  by  a  general  European  league,  to  abate  of,  or  abandon 
her  pretensions. 

For  ouv  past,  we  have  all  along  considered  it  as  a  hopeless  at- 
tempt, thai  of  persuading  Prussia  to  go  to  war,  and  to  mortally 
•fiend  a  powerfiil  neighbour,  merely  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
statva  fu&  in  the  East.  The  truth  is,  that  the  East  is  nothing  to 
Prussia.  It  is  very  nearly  the  same  to  her,  which  power  eliall 
possess  Constantinople.  But  as  Prussia  is  Air  more  fearful  and 
^aloos  of  Austria  than  of  Russia,  any  extension  of  the  empire  of 
die  Czar  across  the  Danube  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to 
PrusHa,  than  an  increase  of  Austrian  power.  Russian  exten- 
sion in  the  East,  too,  or  in  the  ILevant,  especially  around  shores 
so  £fficult  to  keep,  and  nequiring  such  care  and  policy  to  guard, 
as  those  which  surround  the  Black  Sea  and  protrude  into  the 
Mediterranean — the  possession  of  sueh  territories  as  these  would 
lather  distract  Russian  ambition  and  iaterlference  from  Germany; 
whilst  the  German  court,  whidi  Russia  might  favour  and  sup- 
pert  tiiene,.  would  have  the  best  chance  of  gaining  supremacy  in 
Germany,  This  last  has  been  the  sole,  the  great  aim  of  Prussia^ 
Austria  aims  at  dominion  over  extensive  races;  she  would  em- 
brace the  Sclavenian  as  well  as  the  ItaKao  in  her  empire,  but 
Pmsna  merely  desiies  ft>  be  German. 

It  has  always  stmck  ns  as  the  interest  o#  Russia  ta  fiivour 
Prussia  more  thas  Anstcia,  and  ta  sedE  to  dominate  Germa^ 
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tbrough  Berlin,  rather  than  through  Vienna.  The  Court  of 
Vienna  is  far  more  independent,  far  more  led  by  ideas  of  its  own. 
Then  it  is  southern,  and  European,  and  Italian ;  whereas  Prussia 
is  a  northern  and  a  Baldc  state,  with  &i  more  affinities  for  Rus- 
sian policy  and  alliance  than  Austria.  Hence  it  was  a  matter  of 
surpnse  that  the  Czar  should  have  preferred  Austria  to  Prussia, 
ana  should  have  given  to  Prince  Schwartzenberg  the  sceptre  of 
Germany,  at  which  Prussia  was  grasping.  Prussia  no  doubt 
grasped  at  it  by  popular  favour,  and  by  uniting  Germany  in  a 
popular  and  liberal  league.  Prussia  could  not  be  supported  by 
the  Czar  in  this  ;  and  he  put  down  the  attempt.  But  this  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  now  turn  back  Prussia  and  oppose  it  in 
the  attempt  to  establish  its  supremacy  in  Germany  on  the  basis 
of  absolutism,  which  he  would  not  countenance  its  attempting  m 
alliance  with  liberal  or  constitutional  principles. 

But  Russia  has  a  bribe  for  Prussia,  which  is,  of  all  others,  the 
most  temping  to  that  power.  Russia  is  the  only  power  that  could 
or  would  enable  Prussia  to  take  the  lead  in  Germany;  and 
therefore  Russia  is  the  ally  that  Prussia  would  prefer  to  any  other, 
provided  Russia  estranged  herself  from  Austria,  and  gave  up  her 
influence  and  her  support  to  Prussia.  The  alliance  and  mutual 
understanding  between  Russia  and  Prussia  is  so  natural,  so  much 
in  the  nature  of  things,  so  much  the  interest  of  the  two  reign- 
ing families,  already  bound  together  by  marriage,  that  we  may 
well  expect  the  King  and  Manteuffel  to  Ml  into  it.  This  they 
seem  to  have  done. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  to  be  gained  for  monarchs,  no 
more  than  for  individuals,  without  risk.  The  Russo-Prussian 
alliance  has  its  prizes  and  its  value  for  both  countries.  For 
Russia,  it  covers  Poland ;  for  Prussia,  it  gives  her  supremacy 
in  Germany.  But  it  exposes  Prussia  to  the  hostility  of  France. 
It  moreover  exposes  the  Trans-Rhenan  provinces  of  Prussia  to  be 
invaded  and  annexed  by  France.  The  Catholic  population  of 
these  provinces,  as  well  as  the  intelligent  citizens  of  the  towns, 
prefer  France  to  Prussia.  The  latter  power,  therefore,  risks  the 
loss  of  these  provinces  by  openly  espousing  the  cause  of  Russia ; 
and  it  is  too  remote  for  the  Czar  ever  to  send  again  his  Cossacks 
to  the  Rhine.  Hanover,  and  the  rest  of  Saxony,  would,  however, 
at  any  time  compensate  Prussia ;  and  it  would  suit  Russia  ad- 
mirably to  gratify  France  by  not  disputing  those  provinces,  wbUst 
the  transfer  of  Hanover  and  of  Dresden  would  be  retributive 
punishments  upon  England  and  upon  Austria. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  mystery,  no  revelation.  There  is  even 
not  much  of  conjecture.  For  everything  stated  is  so  obvious,  so 
much  in  the  course  of  things,  and  so  consonant  to  the  known  wisiies 
and  ideas  of  the  respective  courts,  that  we  may  look  upon  attempts 
to  accomplish  these  changes  as  amongst  the  probabilities  of  the 
future.  AH  must  resolve,  no  doubt,  in  war,  and  a  very  general 
war ;  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  thought  that  England,  Austria,  and 
France,  are  more  than  a  match  for  Russia  and  Prussia.  But  the 
internal  enemies  of  Austria  are  to  be  taken  into  account.    It  is 
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to  be  thought,  what  is  to  become   of  Italy,  and  of  Hungary, 
countries  not  so  easily  occupied  and  crushed  as  Greece. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  division  of  Europe  into  two  sides 
— the  alliance  of  England,  France,  and  Austria,  against  Russia 
and  Prussia — was  actually  formed  and  concluded  in  the  month 
of  February,  1814.  It  was  then  that  Russia,  insisting  on  keep- 
ing  all  Poland,  and  Prussia  determining  to  keep  all  Saxony,  and 
vowing  to  support  each  other's  pretensions,  compelled  Mettemich, 
Castlereagh,  and  Talleyrand  to  form  a  counter-alliance;  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  each  power  should  put  on  foot  an  army  of 
150,000  men  to  resist  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  Alexander 
and  of  Frederic.  Whether  those  potentates  got  wind  of  the  counter- 
alliance,  or  whether  Napoleon's  intrigues  in  Italy,  foreshadowing 
his  return  from  Elba,  alarmed  the  robber-powers  of  the  north, 
they  abated  their  pretensions.  Each  black  eagle  took  one  half 
of  its  destined  prey;  Russia  took  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  Prussia  was  contented  with  the  northern 
half  of  Saxony.  The  agreement  was  patched  up  by  Castlereagh, 
and  all  thoughts  of  the  European  powers  going  to  loggerheads 
for  territory  were  quashed  by  the  events  of  1815. 

The  traditional  policy  of  Prussia's  adhering  to  Russia  would 
evidently  have  been  that  of  the  late  King,  if  he  had  survived,  and 
it  is  the  policy,  no  doubt,  recommended  by  his  friends.  Opposite 
to  this  school  of  Prussian  Toryism  is  that  of  the  more  or  less  liberal 
Prussians,  and  the  Constitutionalists,  the  opinions  of  Bunsen,  and 
of  Radowitz,  and  of  Schwerin,  who  deem  that  Prussia  can  only 
rise  by  identifying  itself  with  German  feeling,  and  making  itself 
the  representative  of  German  interests.  The  misfortune  is,  that 
the  King  tried  the  men  of  this  party,  and  went  a  certain  distance 
with  their  policy ;  but  the  policy  failed  him  and  the  Constitution- 
alists too.  When  the  King  of  Prussia,  after  the  events  of  1848, 
appointed  a  ministry  of  moderate  and  constitutional  opinions,  they 
were  unable  to  control  the  democrats.  They  were  unable  to  keep 
the  throne  of  Prussia  itself  unshaken,  much  less  raise  it  into  a 
German  instead  of  a  Russian  throne.  Its  efforts  to  make  the 
King  of  Prussia  supreme  head  of  Germany  were  ludicrous 
failures.  And  the  subsequent  attempts  of  the  same  party  under 
Radowitz,  to  resist  Austria  by  means  of  the  smaller  powers  of 
Germany,  were  also  failures.  There  is  a  strong  popular  party  in 
Germany — a  party  foil  of  national  feeling  and  national  force ;  but 
it  is  neither  moderate  nor  monarchic ;  it  is  still  a  young  party, 
prone  to  expend  its  fever  and  its  sentiment  in  an  hurrah.  It  is 
not  a  party  that  a  monarch  like  Frederic  could  depend  upon. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  party  in  Prussia,  apart  from  the  con- 
stitutional one,  which  is  not  very  much  attached  to  the  develop- 
ment of  popular  or  even  civil  liberties,  but  which  has  a  strong 
sense  of  national  honour,  and  a  strong  love  for  national  indepen- 
dence, and  which  cannot  tolerate  the  idea  of  the  country  of  the 
great  Frederic  existing  on  the  sufferance  or  under  the  patronage 
of  Russia.  This  is  the  military  party,  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  of  General  Benin,  and  a  host  of  spirited  and  influential 
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men.  But  the  chiefs  of  this  party  has  no  faith  m  the  Constitution- 
alists, and  have  no  love  for  a  government  from  below.  Beyond  the 
camp  of  the  landwehr  and  the  line  they  are  not  popular;  their 
base  is  not  large  enough,  and  they  want  the  civilian  and  truly 
liberal  element.  The  division  between  the  military  party  and  the 
Constitutionalists  neutralises  both,  and  renders  them,  or  any  one  of 
them,  too  weak  for  the  King  to  lean  upon  in  such  a  gigantic  un- 
dertaking as  a  war  with  Russia. 

We  see  it  announced  that  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  when  obliged 
to  leave  Berlin  in  1848,  came  to  England,  and  has  been  since  very 
much  attached  to  the  ideas  and  the  alliance  of  England.  He  is 
the  godfather  of  one  of  the  Royal  Princes  of  England.  This  is 
very  true.  The  Prince  is  a  respecter  and  admirer  of  England. 
But  the  military  party  to  which  the  Prince  belongs  has  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  the  disgrace  which  Prussia  underwent  in  the 
affair  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein.  Prussia  took  the  part  of  these 
Duchies  against  the  Danes,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Angus- 
tenbui'g.  But  Prussia  was  obliged  to  eat  humble  pie.  The 
Duchies  have  been  made  over  to  Denmark ;  and  the  successor  to 
the  throne  of  the  Duchies,  which  by  right  devolved  on  the  Duke 
of  Augustenburg,  has  been  taken  from  him  by  force  and  made 
over  to  another  prince  and  another  family.  By  what  power  was 
the  Prussian  government  compelled  to  submit  to  this  act  of  wrong 
and  of  meanness  ?  They  were  forced  to  it  by  Russia,  by  Austria, 
and  by  England !  England's  conduct  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Duchies  rankles  deeply  in  the  mind  of  every  Prussian,  and  espe- 
cially of  every  military  Prassian ;  and  the  very  first  thought  of 
every  Prussian  is  to  undo  that  verdict.  The  letters  which  ar- 
rived from  some  ships  of  ours  in  the  Baltic  that  touched  at  Copen- 
hagen, relate  the  sad  embarrassment  and  hesitation  of  the  King, 
who  knows  that  even  his  neutrality  will  probably  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  Russia,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Danish  settle- 
ments to  Prussia.  Although,  therefore,  the  Prince  of  Ptussiamay 
disapprove  of  ManteuffeVs  licking  the  feet  of  the  Czar,  let  us 
not  be  too  sure  that  he  ever  can  be  an  adherent  of  an  Anglo- 
French  alliance. 

But  the  grand  question  is,  what  Prussia  is  to  gain  by  joining  in 
alliance  with  Austria,  England,  and  France,  against  Russia.  The 
independence  of  Constantinople,  and  the  opening  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube,  however  interesting  and  important  to  Austria,  Eng- 
land, and  to  France,  are,  we  repeat,  not  objects  that  Prussia  cares 
about.  Neither  are  all  our  fine  susceptibilities  and  fear  about  the 
status  quo  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  appreciated  at 
Berlin.  Prussia  wants  to  expand.  She  is  not  quite  a  first-rate 
power ;  she  is  inferior  to  Russia,  to  Austria,  and  to  France ;  and 
it  would  require  Frederic  the  Great  to  make  up  the  difference. 
Prussia,  therefore,  wants  and  requires  to  become  a  first-rate  power; 
and  for  a  good  slice  of  Germany  she  would  pitch  Constantinople 
to  the  Czar,  or  even  to  a  more  formidable  personage^  if  she  could 
gain  her  ends. 

What,  then,  has  Prussia  to  gain  by  a  war  with  Russia  ?     We 
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answer.  Nothing.  But  has  she  most  to  lose  ?  Certainly :  Prussia 
has  an  immensity  to  lose  in  a  war  with  Russia;  an  immensity  to 
lose  even  if  she  succeeds,  and,  of  course,  serious  disaster  if  she 
fail.  If  Prussia  and  Russia  go  to  war,  their  inevitable  battle- 
field is  Poland.  Prussia  making  war  upon  Russia,  cannot  do  so  as 
Prussia ;  she  must  make  war  as  Germany.  But  what  would  be 
the  first  act  of  victorious  Germans  in  Poland  ?  They  would  eman- 
cipate it.  In  fact,  they  must.  The  result,  therefore,  of  a  successful 
war,  waged  at  present  by  Prussia  against  Russia,  would  be  the 
emancipation  and  independence  of  Poland.  That  would  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  death-blow  to  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
Prussia  has  taken  the  place  of  Poland  in  the  map  of  Europe.  It 
is  only  by  replacing  Poland,  that  Prussia  has  become  a  great 
power.  Resuscitate  Poland,  and  Prussia  sinks  back  into  an  elec- 
torate, if  Germany  remains  divided.  Or,  if  Germany  becomes  once 
more  an  empire  thereby,  Prassia  is  absorbed.  The  dynasty  of  the 
HohenzoUem  could  never  see  their  way  through  such  a  cata- 
clysm: and  they  will  not  provoke  it,  we  may  be  sure,  by  making 
war  upon  Russia. 

Such  being  the  position  and  the  prospects  of  Prussia  in  the 
event  of  her  taking  part  in  the  war  upon  one  side  or  the  other, 
what  should  have  been  our  policy  towards  that  country?  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  ihoi  our  policy  would  have  been  to 
consider,  that,  nationally,  Prussia  was  neutral  in  such  a  quaiTel. 
The  court  of  Berlin  is,  we  repeat,  completely  disinterested  in  the 
question  of  Constantinople.  It  is  nothing  to  her.  And  if  she  does 
meddle  with  it,  it  is  for  dififerent  and  extraneous  purposes  from  the 
great  one  of  preserving  the  independence  and  balance  of  the  Le- 
vant. If  Pnissia  wished,  as  a  great  power,  to  make  one  of  a 
congress,  and  to  have  its  word  and  its  vote  in  everything  that  was 

?assing,  it  was  not  of  course  for  England  to  exclude  her.  But  if 
^russia  showed  an  inclination  to  remain  neutral,  far  from  dissuad- 
ing such  policy,  we  ought  to  have  recommended  and  approved  of 
it.  France,  England,  and  Austria  are  surely  sufficient  to  bring 
Russia  to  reason.  They  are  all  interested  and  serious  parties, 
whilst  Prussia  is  not  in  such  a  dispute.  The  neutrality  of  Prussia 
was  all  we  should  have  desired  or  aimed  at.  By  demanding  more, 
by  insisting  on  Prussia  being  a  principal,  by  calling  her  ti'eacher- 
ous  and  cowardly  for  holding  aloof,  we  have  merely  divided 
Prussia  into  two  parties — the  Russian  and  the  absolutist  party, 
the  anti-Russian  and  liberal.  And  in  consequence  of  the  fierce 
struggle  between  them — a  struggle  carried  on  in  the  King's  closet 
as  well  as  secretly  and  before  the  public — Prussia  cannot  re- 
main neutral  for  any  length  of  time.  She  will  be  obliged  to 
side  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent  powers. 

We  regret  this,  because,  driven  to  this  alternative,  Prussia  will, 
we  fear,  take  part  with  Russia.  We  might  have  kept  her  neutral, 
perhaps ;  we  could  never  hope  to  keep  her  as  a  faithful  or  efficient 
ally.  Whatever  part  Austria  may  take,  the  backing  out  of  hostilities 
between  France  and  Prussia  will  be  productive  of  very  untoward 
results.    It  will  give  France  the  Rhine,  will  separate  Belgiup^ 
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from  Germany.  It  will  alartu  Holland*  It  may  indispose  Amtria. 
And  if  France  once  occupies  these  provinces,  it  may  not  be  in 
the  povrer  of  her  government  to  give  them  up  again.  In  that 
case,  what  we  shaTl  have  done  will  be  to  have  disturbed  the  sicUut 
quo  in  the  west  of  Europe  at  our  very  doors,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  status  quo  of  last  year  in  the  East.  And  let  us  not  be 
told  that  this  is  impossible.  What  is  the  tone  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment journals  at  present  ?  It  is,  that  the  defalcation  of  Pnisflia 
from  the  alliance  of  the  West  is  impossible ;  that  the  Court  of 
Berlin  may  be  depended  on ;  thsLt  the  bare  idea  of  a  quarrel  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia  is  the  most  absurd  of  suppositions. 
They  would  notj  in  fact,  have  the  world  contemplate  the  circum^ 
stance  or  regard  the  contingency  as  possible.  But  the  French 
themselves  see  the  contingency  perfectly  well.  If  they  did  not, 
they  would  not  take  the  pains  to  cast  a  veil  over  it. 

In  saying  this,  we  wish  to  guard  ourselves  against  even  seeming 
to  show  mistrust  or  suspicion  of  the  French  Emperor.  He  has 
behaved  nobly,  frankly,  throughout  this  quarrel,  and  if  untoward 
circumstances  arise  from  it,  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  them. 
If  Prussia  should  provoke  French  invasion  of  her  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, is  Napoleon  the  Third  answerable  for  her  folly  or  her 
designs  ?  Far  from  having  any  jealousy  of  France,  we  would 
recommend  the  fullest  confidence  and  forbearance.  And,  for  our 
part,  we  are  not  only  well  pleased  to  see  French  soldiers  on  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Danube,  but  we  think  the  occupation  of 
Greece  by  a  French  corps  d^armte  a  very  good  arrangement.  It 
will  show  to  Greece  that  it  is  not  Russia  which  is  the  nearest  or 
most  powerful  either  to  protect  or  to  punish  her;  the  French 
muskets  will  put  down  the  Palikari  party,  drive  the  Russian 
partisans  out  of  the  country,  put  Otho  in  the  tutelage  he  de- 
serves, and  enable  the  Hellens  to  get  information  on  their  true 
interests.  Whilst  Austria  keeps  on  marching  down  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic  to  occupy  not  only  Bosnia,  but  Montenegro 
and  Herzegovina,  it  is  much  better  that  French  troops  should 
march  up  from  iEtolia  into  Albania,  and  thus  share  ^inth  Eng- 
land in  the  Ionian  Isles  the  lead  and  direction  of  the  ignorant 
Greeks  of  the  mountains  of  Epirus,  of  whom  Russia  was  making 
tools  and  victims.  The  French  are  thorough  friends  of  the 
Hellens,  although  they  have  at  last  found  out  that  they  have 
placed  a  treacherous  cockatrice  in  the  royal  palace  of  Athens. 
We  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  French  troops  will  be  landed, 
not  at  Athens,  but  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
where  they  will  be  nearer  to  the  scene  of  insurrection.  They 
had  far  belter  come  immediately  in  contact  with  the  Greek  popu- 
lation beyond  the  frontier,  which  is  utterly  uninformed,  and  which 
trusted  in  Russia  chiefly  because  there  was  no  other  European 
power  that  would  listen  to  their  grievances,  or  maintain  their 
i-ights.  But  we  have  spoken  fully  our  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
the  Hellens  last  month.  Let  us  merely  add,  however,  that  we 
consider  the  French  Ambassador  to  have  been  perfectly  justified 
in  his  demand  that  tho  Catholic  Hellens  should  iprDtJtte^exiled 
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from  Constantinople.  They  could  not  be  suspected  of  any  lean-^ 
ing  to  Russia,  and  their  expulsion  could  only  have  been  owing 
to  a  blind  and  stupid  hatred  of  race,  in  which  the  Sultan  ought 
not  to  be  indulged;  especially  when,  in  banishing  the  Greeks, 
he  got  rid  of  the  only  industrious  portion  of  the  population  of 
his  capital. 

WiUi  respect  to  Austria,  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion 
evidently  prevails  in  this  country,  and  it  proves  no  slight  embar* 
rassment  both  to  the  press  and  to  the  politician,  or  parliament,  to 
know  whether  it  is  most  proper  to  assail  Austria  or  to  flatter  her. 
All  we  know  of  the  Austrian  Governinent  is,  that  in  protocols  and 
conferences  it  has  been  almost  as  forward  as  one  could  have 
desired  to  remonstrate  with  the  Czar,  to  warp  him  out  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities, and  to  sign  mj  guaranteed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
territorial  i^euiarcation  of  1847,  But  at  tho  very  time  when 
Austria  was  m6at  Joudly  exclaiming  against,  the  crime  of  Russia 
in  invading  the  Principaliti^,  Austria  displayed  the  most  ardent 
desire  to  be  allowed  to  foIlow^Russia's  example.  Austria  has,  in  fact, 
been  with  difficulty  kept  out  of  Servia.  She  pointed  out  a  variety 
of  contingencies,  in  which  she  declared  that  she  must  pass  the 
Danube — if  there  was  any  insurrection  in  Servia,  for  example, 
or  if  the  Russians  entered  upon  its  territory.  In  either  case, 
Austria  declared  she  must  advance  her  armies  and  occupy:  a 
desire  or  an  intention  which  the  Western  Powers,  we  under- 
stand, met  with  a  decided  negative,  unless  Austria  should  win 
their  confidence  by  a  final  declaration  of  war  against  Russia. 

We  have  prettv  clearly  shown  that  such  a  declaration  was  not 
to  be  expected  nom  the  Couit  of  Berlin.  Had  we  a  right  or 
have  we  a  hit  hope  to  expect  it  from  that  of  Vienna  ?  It  cannot 
be  said  of  Austria,  as  we  have  asserted  of  Prussia,  that  it  is  com- 
paratively a  stranger  to  the  independence  of  Constantinople.  That 
question,  and  all  the  others  connected  with  it,  are  vital  to  Austria. 
She  cannot  be  suspected  or  accused  of  indifference,  or  of  pur- 
poses foreign  to  the  great  matter  pending  for  European  settle- 
ment. The  Court  of  Vienna  was  indeed  so  much  indebted  to 
Russia  for  its  aid  in  the  subjugation  of  Hungary  and  Italy,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  much  shattered  financially  and  politically  by 
the  events  of  the  revolution,  that  were  it  possible^  to*:  remain  a 
stranger  to  what  was  passing  on  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Danube, 
Austria  would  have  done  so.  It  would,  however,  have  been  to 
be  blotted  out  of  the  rank  of  European  nations  to  have  acted 
thus. 

Tbeie  are  two  influences,  they  cannot  be  called  parties,  at 
Vienna,  and  throughout  the  Austrian  empire.  One  consists  of 
the  civilian  statesmen,  the  Aulic  councillors,  the  sole  possessors 
of  the  traditions  of  Austrian  government  and  policy.  Besides 
these,  there  is  the  military  party,  who  feel  that  they  have  saved 
the  country,  that  they  support  the  country,  and  that  they  form 
its  only  bond,  its  only  force,  and  only  sinew.  Austria  came,  no 
doubt,  triumphant  out  of  the  trials  of  1848,  49,  and  50,  but  she 
out  of  themi  no  longer  as  a  nation,  but  an  army.    The^ 
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Joung  Emperor  himself  is  deeply  imbued  with  these  feelings,  and 
e  breathes  no  other  spirit.  He  knows  himself  the  Csesar  of  a 
puissant,  a  victorious  and  triumphant  army,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Emperor  of  a  disjointed,  bankrupt,  and  discontented 
state.  This  gives  a  boldness  and  a  decision  to  the  young  £m- 
peror^s  character,  which  runs  far  beyond  the  timid  prudence  of 
his  civilian  statesmen.  Schwartzenberg  was  a  minister  that  per- 
fectly suited  the  young  Emperor,  being  full  of  violence  and  pas- 
sion, ever  ready  to  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  to  employ  it.  He 
very  neariy  gratified  Ferdinand  with  the  chance  of  leading  an 
Austrian  army  against  Prussia.  And  a  sad  disappointment  it  was 
to  the  Emperor  when  Prussia's  pusillanimity  and  the  Czar^s 
interference  baulked  the  Austrians  in  what  might  have  been  the 
commencement  of  a  seven  years'  or  a  thirty  years'  war.  Schwart- 
zenberg discovered  at  last  that  Nicholas  was  merely  playing  one 
great  German  power  against  another.  And  death  is  said  to  hare 
interrupted  his  purpose  of  flinging  off  the  Russian  yoke. 

Schwartzenberg,  however,  was  a  statesman,  influenced  almost 
altogether  by  personal  motives,  and  one  who,  actuated  by  them, 
was  ready  to  throw  off  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Court  His 
successor,  Count  Buol,  has  given  very  different  counsels  to  the 
Emperor,  and  has  pointed  out  a  very  different  career  for  his  am- 
bition. Not  that  Count  Buol  is  warlike,  or  at  all  in  the  ideas  of 
the  military  party.  But  the  military  party  exists,  and  it  cannot 
exist  without  prospects,  hopes,  and  aims,  in  which  it  demands  at 
least  to  be  flattered.  Count  Buol,  in  thus  agreeing  with  Metter- 
nich,  has  turned  the  Emperor,  if  not  from  jealousy  towards 
Prussia,  at  least  from  any  hostile  intention  towards  that  power. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  show,  that  Austria  could  neither  gain  nor 
receive  any  increase  of  territory  in  Germany,  without  having  not 
only  Prussia,  but  all  the  lesser  states,  as  well  as  probably  France, 
against  her.  Prussia  might  perhaps  augment  her  power,  and 
extend  her  territories  without  alarming  the  Germans.  But  Aus- 
tria could  not.  Her  best  policy,  with  respect  to  Germany,  was 
the  status  quo,  to  have  the  character  of  a  protecting  and  a  con- 
servative state,  rather  than  a  conquering  and  an  ambitious  one. 
In  this  way  could  Austria  best  nullify  and  obstruct  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Prussia. 

Whilst  weaning  the  young  Emperor  from  his  rash  and  ill- 
conceived  designs  of  renewing  the  old  civil  wars  of  Germany, 
in  which  Austria  and  Prussia  spent  so  much  blood,  and  lost  so 
many  soldiers,  to  so  little  final  advantage  to  either  side — ^wars 
impossible  to  renew,  for  Germans  will  no  longer  fight  against 
Germans  for  the  caprices  of  the  Czar,  or  the  interests  of  the 
reigning  princes — the  territories  lying  east  and  west  of  Austria 
were  pointed  out  as  the  most  feasible  and  desirable  acquisitions. 
Bosnia  is,  in  fact,  a  table-land  or  hilly  country,  of  which  the 
shore  and  the  low  grounds  already  belong  to  Austria,  under  the 
name  of  Dalmatia.  The  power  that  has  the  one,  ought  to  have 
the  other.     Then  there  is  Servia,  the  chief  fortress  and  city  of 
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quest  of  Prince  Eugene.  There  was  also  WaUachia  and  the 
moaths  of  the  Danube — the  latter,  the  natural  completion  of 
Austrian  navigation,  the  commercial  entrance  and  exit  to  and 
^  from  her  territories.  Already  possessors  of  the  course  and  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  on  the  Black  Sea,  Russia 
can  only  covet  the  Lower  Danube,  in  order  to  obstruct  it  and 
close  it  to  Austria  and  to  the  world. 

For  a  long  time,  long  ere  the  present  quarrel  arose,  we  have 
seen  the  military  impatience  and  tendencies  of  the  Emperor  show 
themselves  by  an  insurrection  excited  in  Bosnia,  armies  collected 
on  the  Croatian  frontier,  intrigues  in  Servia,  and,  finally,  the 
memorable  embassy  of  Count  Leiningen  to  Constantinople  on 
behalf  of  the  Montenegrins,  to  which  the  Turks  very  unexpectedly 
replied  by  submission.  It  was  thought  that  the  Sultan  would 
refuse,  when  it  was  intended  that  Austrian  troops  should  cross 
into  Bosnia,  and  Russia  was  then  ready  to  occupy  the  Princi- 
palitities,  as  if  the  Austrian  intervention  demanded  Russian 
counterpoise. 

It  has  been  long  a  favourite  scheme  with  those  politicians  who 
seek  a  redistribution  of  European  territory,  to  give  Austria  the 
provinces  on  the  Lower  Danube  in  exchange  for  her  abandoning 
her  Italian  possessions,  at  least  west  of  Uie  Adige.  Austria  is 
said  not  to  be  averse  to  such  an  arrangement ;  and  the  present 
Government  of  France  is  known  most  strongly  to  entertain  it,  A 
pamphlet,  which  saw  the  light  for  one  day  in  Paris,  and  was  then 
suppressed,  was  attributed  to  no  less  a  pen  than  that  of  the 
Emperor,^  and  it  strongly  recommended  this  idea.  Great  Bri- 
tain would  not  be  averse  to  have  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  thus 
strengthened,  and  to  have  at  the  same  time  a  powerful  empire 
interposed  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman.  The  possession  of 
Lombardy  by  Austria  is  so  expensive  and  so  precarious,  that 
this  power  cannot  but  have  its  eyes  open  to  what  in  so  many 
quarters  has  been  considered  its  natural  compensation.  We  need 
scarcely  add  at  the  same  time,  that  Lombardy,  abandoned  by 
Austria,  would  of  course  form  one  constitutional  empire  with 
Piedmont,  and  that  Savoy  would  once  more  revert  to  France. 

How  far  France  and  its  Emperor  may  have  made  known  its 
opinion  to  the  Court  of  Austria  of  late,  cannot  of  course  be  known. 
Nor  how  far  England  has  encouraged  such  hopes.  But  Austria 
will  never  move  seriously  against  Russia,  unless  assured  that  the 
powers,  whose  cause  she  abets,  will  favour  her  extension  and 
designs.  The  old  statesmen  of  Austria,  indeed,  deprecate  any 
forward  or  audacious  movement.  Peace,  neutrality,  and  the  status 
quo  would  be  their  desire.  And  had  Russia  withdrawn  from  the 
Principalities,  and  left  the  question  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
for  future  settlement,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  would  have  been 
well  pleased ;  for  it  is  Count  BuoFs  maxim,  that,  considering 
the  state  of  her  finances  and  the  sentiments  of  her  people,  Austria 
is  in  no  condition  to  go  to  war.     But  the  military  party  and  the 

*  It  was  published  some  three  months  ago  in  the  ^  Mormng  Chrpnicle.'' 
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Emperor  hold  precisely  the  contrary  opiuion  ;  and  the  statesmen 
would  not  be  listened  to,  if  they  earned  pusillanimity  or  prudence 
too  far.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  therefore  arms ;  he  is  expend- 
ing bis  utmost  resources  in  strengthening  his  army,  and  has  « 
ostentatiously  posted  it  on  his  Galician  as  well  as  upon  his  Tran- 
sylvanian  frontier.  Our  entire  daily  press  is  in  one  unanimous  cry 
of  congratulation,  as  they  interpret  the  martial  resolves  of  Autria 
as  an  inevitable  commencement  of  war  against  Russia.  We 
necessarily  write  some  ten  days  before  our  day  of  publication, 
and  wo  may  be  contradicted  by  events  before  that  day.  Wo 
sincerely  hope  so.  We  should  be  glad  to  be  assured,  that  the  new 
levy  of  troops  by  Austria  meant  a  determination  to  go  to  war  with 
Russia:  but  we  doubt  it.  We  think  our  daily  contemporaries 
mistaken,  and  we  prognosticate  that  they  will  still  have  to  record 
infinite  hesitation  on  ^e  port  of  Austria,  and  much  ambiguity  in 
her  conduct. 

Austria  arms,  in  fact,  in  order  that  the  important  question  of 
the  disposal  of  the  countries  on  the  Lower  Danube  be  not  settled 
without  her  or  against  her.  She  menaces  Russia  now,  because 
Russia  has  occupied  the  Principalities,  and  makes  a  show  of 
wishing  to  keep  them.  But  Russia  driven  out,  and  English 
and  French  armies  occupying  the  Lower  Danube,  we  are  very 
much  mistaken  indeed,  if  they  be  not  menaced  with  the  hoatility 
of  Austria,  if  she  be  not  called  to  council,  and,  what  is  more, 
listened  to. 

We  have  said  that  it  was,  or  had  been,  the  desire  of  France 
to  give  the  Principalities  to  Austria.  But  is  it  possible  ?  We 
have  gone  to  war  on  the  plea  of  being  scandalised  at  the  gross 
wrong  which  Russia  has  done  to  Turkey  by  occupying  these 
provinces.  How  can  we  reconcile  this  indignation  with  an  offer 
to  despoil  Turkey  in  the  same  way,  by  giving  them  not  to  Rus^a 
indeed,  but  to  Austria  i  How  is  the  consent  of  the  Divan  to  be 
obtained  ?  Would  it  not  rather  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  Russia 
than  consent  I  France  may  desire  the  transfer,  but  cannot  accom- 
plish it ;  and  the  only  thing  that  remains  is  to  restore  the  Princi- 
palities to  their  old  state,  and  thus  re-establish  the  Hospodarates. 
This  will  not  content  the  English  public.  We  insist  on  not  baring 
the  slaiut  quo,  but  a  settlement  that  may  prevent  recurrence  of 
such  aggressions  and  such  wars.  How  is  that  to  be  obtained  ? 
By  making  Austria,  in  conjunction  with  France  and  England, 
the  Protecting  Powers  of  the  independent  Principalities,  This 
might  not  quite  satisfy  Austria,  but  it  would  not  be  like  a  Russian 
occupation,  a  complete  bar  to  her  future  hopes.  M.  Girardin  has 
said  in  the  Journal  den  Debaity  let  us  make  a  Belgium  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  let  them  form  one  state,  free,  independent, 
neutral,  guaranteed  by  so  many  powers,  that  whoever  interferes 
makes  war  upon  all  Europe,  Make  the  opening  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Black  Sea  part  of  the  guarantee.  And  let  Bulgaria  share, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  privileged  and  happy  position  which  the 
Principalities  will  then  enjoy.  This  we  must  look  forward  to 
as  the  most  fair  and  likely  solution.     It  is  one  that  no  power 
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can  oomplain  of,  and  which  eyen  Russia  must  finally  admit  as 
not  injorious  to  her,  though  it  closes  the  door  of  conquest  to  the 
Czar  in  that  direction.  To  do  this,  we  must,  no  doubt,  first 
beat  the  Czar,  and  demonstrate  his  powerlessness.  Austria  will 
then  acquiesce.  But  we  much  fear  she  will  not  help  us  actively 
to  achieve  the  triumph  or  attain  this  end. 

The  obstacle  to  such  a  settlement  of  the  Principalities  would, 
no  doubt,  be  the  great  difference  of  opinion  that  might  and  must 
arise  between  the  protecting  powers  as  to  the  best  mode  of  govern* 
ment.  We  see  how  Greece  has  been  paralysed  and  disturbed 
by  these  difierenees :  Austria  recommending  one  thing,  Russia 
another,  France  and  England  having  each  their  policy,  and  no  two 
agreeing.  These  differences  and  intrigues,  which  have  convulsed 
Athens,  would  of  course  be  felt  at  Bucharest  or  at  Jassy.  In 
Greece  the  state  of  the  press  and  of  public  feeling  have  merely 
lent  opportunities  to  Russia  to  agitate  and  to  intrigue.  And  on 
this  account  France  would  prefer  making  over  the  Principalities, 
or,  at  least,  Wallachia,  to  Austria.  It  is,  however,  not  the  most 
sensible,  or  rational,  or  true  opinion  that  carries  the  day,  but  that 
which  is  supported  by  most  force.  An  army  of  150,000  is  the 
strongest  of  arguments.  That  Austria  feels,  and  we  verily  believe 
that  she  is  raising  armies  for  no  other  reason  than  to  employ  them 
to  influence  fiiture  negotiations. 

Meantime  there  are  certain  acts  of  the  belligerent,  or  would-be 
belligerent  powers,  which  are  very  significant  of  the  fears  they 
entertain,  and  of  the  means  which  must  be  resorted  to,  if  the  war 
lasts.  Austria  has  issued  a  kind  of  amnesty  to  the  exiled  Lom- 
bards. It  has  taken  off  the  sentence  of  confiscation  upon  the 
Milanese  who  had  settled  in  Piedmont ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  has  seriously  undertaken  to  set  his  house  in  order;  at 
least,  on  the  most  vulnerable  side,  that  of  Italy.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  rumoured  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  nationality  and  to  every  privi- 
lege. With  British  and  French  fleets  of  fifty  sail  in  the  Baltic,  and 
one  of  these  powers  forming  encampments  of  100,000  men  in  the 
Channel  ready  for  embarkation,  the  Czar  cannot  consider  Poland 
more  safe  than  Finland.  Were  a  larger  force  to  occupy  Riga  or 
Revel,  it  might  have  an  electric  effect  upon  the  interests  of 
Poland.  If  Poland  rises,  the  entire  of  the  Slavonian  countries 
will  be  in  agitation.  And  Austria  as  well  as  Prussia  are  menaced 
with  events  that  must  disturb  the  repose,  if  not  break  up  their 
empires*  It  is  one  of  the  complaints  made  against  the  Czar  by 
Austria,  that  he  has  thus  jeopardised  the  monarchies  of  Europe  for 
the  sake  of  patronising  Greek  priests,  and  devouring  Wallachian 
forage.  These  fears  and  complaints  are  not  groundless ;  for  should 
the  war  last,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  countries  supporting  the 
burden  not  to  try  to  release  themselves  fi:om  it  even  by  prompting 
and  exciting  the  discontented  population  to  rise  and  struggle  for 
their  liberties.  Russia  herself  may  be  driven  to  do  this  in  Hungary ; 
and  France  and  England  may  find  it  expedient  to  supply  the  Poles 
with  arms  and  resources  for  another  war  of  independenc^QQQTp 
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The  precautions  and  the  acts  of  the  two  powers  show  that  tbej 
are  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  present  conflict,  which  is  far 
less,  for  the  present  moment,  what  is  to  become  of  Constantinople 
and  of  the  Turks,  than  who  is  to  be  master  of  the  Slavons.  Russia 
claims  to  be  the  chief  and  master — a  claim  that  Austria  cannot 
allow ;  and  the  pretensions  on  both  sides  may  hereafter  lead  to 
long  and  serious  antagonism,  for  nothing  is  more  diflicult  than 
for  Austria  and  Russia  to  agree  upon  their  claim  of  influence 
over  that  race.  The  key  of  that  race,  its  principal  provinces,  its 
best  men,  and  its  most  national  spirit,  are  all  to  be  found  in 
Servia;  and  whoever  has  Servia,  will  have  the  South  Slavons« 
But  Russia  and  Austria  can  never  agree  to  give  up  Servia  one  to 
the  other.  Both  keep  up  an  eternal  struggle  for  influence  there ; 
and  their  influences  are  nearly  balanced.  At  this  moment  the 
son  and  heir  of  the  reigning  Prince  of  Servia  is  coming  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  father ;  and  as  he  is  an  officer  in  the  Russian  service, 
the  embarrassment  of  receiving  him,  and  the  indecorum  of  exclud- 
ing him,  may  be  judged. 

Amidst  all  these  conflicting  and  vacillating  interests,  there 
needs  the  hand  of  a  strong  and  disinterested  arbiter  to  prevail,  in 
order  to  save  the  Slavons  from  the  tyranny  of  either  Austria  or 
Russia.  But  the  arbiter,  to  be  strong  and  respected,  must  be  vic- 
torious. England  and  France  would  prove  that  arbiter.  And  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  joint  mind  and  policy  of 
the  two  nations,  that  they  must  depend  on  themselves.  They  will 
find  a  foe  in  Prussia,  and  no  certain  friend  in  Austria.  The  latter 
power  may  arm :  it  is  jealous  of  Russia;  it  cares  not  for  Turkey. 
The  recent  marriage  of  the  Emperor  with  a  Bavarian  princess, 
renders  him  desirous  of  maintaining  the  present  dynasty  and 
government  of  Greece ;  and  supposing  that  Austria  may  lend  its 
support  to  make  the  Russians  withdraw  from  the  Principalities,  it 
is  doubtful  how  far  she  will  lend  her  assistance  to  make  them  truly 
independent.  Our  dependence,  therefore,  is  upon  our  own  navies, 
and  upon  our  own  armies,  far  more  than  upon  those  of  Turkey. 
For  the  success  of  a  Turkish  army  by  itself,  however  gratifying 
and  solvent  of  all  difficulties  six  months  back,  would  now  but  add 
to  the  difficulty  of  a  firm  settlement.  However,  there  is  no  fear  of 
that.  Omer  Pacha  can  muster  north  of  the  Balkan  not  more  than 
from  60,000  to  70,000  men.  The  200,000  troops  of  the  Sultan 
have  dwindled  to  this ;  and,  indeed,  he  could  not  feed  more  than 
he  has.  The  Turks,  therefore,  cannot  expel  the  Russians  from 
Wallachia.  And  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  Russians  would  ere 
this  have  driven  Omer  Pacha  from  Shumla,  had  not  the  contin- 
gencies of  French  and  English  troops  landing  on  their  left  flank 
paralysed  and  prevented  such  bold  attempt  of  the  Russians. 

When  Paskewitch  took  the  command,  and  even  before  he 
arrived  at  Bucharest,  he  gave  the  orders  for  crossing  into  the  Do- 
brudscha,  a  marshy  country  on  the  right  of  the  Danube,  with  a 
view  to  make  General  Luders'  corps  advance  in  this  direction,  for 
forming  the  investment  of  Silistria.  Luders,  ready  to  perform  his 
part,  has  waited  for  the  other  Russian  corps  to  do  theirs,  bj  get- 
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ting  possession  of  the  passages  of  the  Danube  higher  up  than 
Silistria.  But  in  this  the  Russians  have  shown  weakness  and 
hesitation.  They  have  made  everywhere  fruitless,  and,  it  would 
appear,  ! partial  attempts;  and  Luders,  thus  compelled  to  keep 
back  his  division  in  the  Dobrudscha,  has  had  it  decimated  by  fever 
and  by  want  of  every  kind. 

It  was  the  opinion  and  recommendation  of  some  of  the  military 
chiefs  of  the  united  French  and  English  army,  that  it  would  be 
best  to  transport  the  united  forces  to  the  rear  of  the  Russians, 
and,  by  the  cutting  off  their  communication,  compel  them  to 
retreat  and  fight.  But  it  was  feared  that  the  Russians  might  take 
advantage  of  such  a  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  by  ad- 
vancing their  whole  force  at  once  upon  Shumla,  and,  overwhelming 
it,  march  over  the  Balkan.  Accordingly  it  has  been  decided  to 
meet  the  Russians  in  front,  and  to  support  Omer  Pacha.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution,  the  French  regiments  have  marched 
from  Gallipoli  to  Adrianople ;  the  rest  will,  no  doubt,  be  embarked 
with  the  English  for  Varna  and  the  bay  of  Bourgas. 

The  Russitos  will,  no  doubt,  stand  on  the  defensive ;  and  we 
may  expect  that  a  firm  and  truly  offensive  operation  will  be  under- 
taken to  dislodge  them  from  their  position.  The  passage  of  the 
Danube  by  the  allies  cannot  be  diflScult.  The  Turks  keep 
Kalafat,  and  can  always  advance  on  Wallachiaby  it  and  Widdin. 
The  Admiralty  is  making  strenuous  exertions  to  send  out  gun- 
boats, which  will  sweep  every  Russian  battery  from  the  Lower 
Danube.  With  the  Turks  on  the  Aluta,  and  the  French  and 
English  at  Ismael,  the  Russians  must  evacuate  Wallachia,  unless 
they  can  win  a  battle  and  inflict  a  signal  discomfiture  on  their 
enemies.  This  is  for  Omer  Pacha,  Lord  Raglan,  and  Marshal  St. 
Amaud  to  look  to ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  look  to  it 
But  these  generals,  we  may  feel  assured,  are  the  best  and  only 
negotiators,  the  best  and  only  holders  of  conference.  As  to 
Austria  and  Prussia,  we  have  amply  shown  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  aid,  we  must  demonstrate  that  we  can  do  without  it. 

P.S. — We  had  written  this  before  the  publication  of  the  treaty 
between  Austria  and  Prussia.  It  throws  a  great  light  on  the  inten- 
tions of  these  powers  ;  and  enables  us,  in  fact,  to  convert  conjec- 
ture into  certainty.  Well,  after  reading  that  treaty  we  have  not 
a  single  sentence  to  blot,  nor  a  single  opinion  to  change,  on  what 
has  been  written.  That  treaty  demonstrates,  that  neither  Prussia 
nor  Austria  will  make  war  upon  Russia.  They  only  hint  at  doing  so 
in  case  of  Russians  advancing  to  Constantinople ;  which,  they  well 
know,  she  has  no  longer  the  power  to  do,  and  consequently  cannot 
have  the  intention.  Austria  and  Prussia  merely  complain  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  by  Russia.  Russia,  therefore,  by 
evacuating  them,  or  being  driven  out  of  them,  will  at  once  satisfy 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  will  command,  not  their  hostility,  but 
their  support.  As  Austria  and  Prussia  are  to  march  to  each  other's 
aid,  in  case  of  their  respective  territories  being  invaded,  of  course 
this  means  that  one  power  shall  not  only  not  make  war  without  tha 
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other,  but  not  proyoke  it  If  PruAsia,  therefore,  is  determined  to 
conciliate  Russia,  Austria  is  bound  by  Prussia's  backwardness, 
and  voluntarily  bound.  Thus  evaporates  all  the  hope  entertained 
by  our  daily  press  of  Austria's  co-operation.  Indeed  we  have  a 
promise  of  Austria's  co-operation  if  Russia  should  march  to  Con- 
stantinople, which  Russia  assuredly  has  no  intention  of  doing ; 
and  we  have  at  the  same  time  a  threat  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
opposing  in  the  attempt  to  get  any  securities  for  his  future  good 
conduct  from  the  Czar.    Such  is  die  state  of  the  question. 


MY    AVIARY. 

THE  BLACKBIRD. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  to  put  together  a  few  obserrations  which 
I  have  myself  made  respecting  birds,  within  the  last  few  years,  in 
Italy ;  tending,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  that  some  of  them,  at  least, 
possess  a  higher  degree  of  sensibility  and  intelligence  than  that 
which  the  pride  of  man  is,  in  general,  willing  to  assign  to  them. 
My  Aviary  was  composed  of  a  wire  grating  some  feet  high,  long  and 
wide ;  fixed  outside  a  large  window  of  the  second  story  of  the 
dwelling-house ;  which  window  was  that  of  a  closet  dedicated  to  the 
birds,  and  serving  as  their  house,  the  grating  being  their  open  air. 
I  had  in  it  at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  a  blackbird,  a  nightingale, 
a  blackcap,  several  canaries,  and  that  most  rare  and  precious  ac- 
quisition to  an  aviary,  the  solitary  sparrow.  All,  except  the  black- 
cap, had  been  taken  from  the  nest;  and  I  flatter  myself  the  sequel 
will  show  that  there  is  not  a  greater  mistake  than  the  supposition 
that  birds  are  necessarily  miserable  in  the  domesticated  state ;  I 
mean  such  as  have  not  had  their  habits  previously  formed  to  liberty 
and  the  fear  of  man,  if  these  terms  do  not  neutralise  each  other, 
like  many  other  combinations  with  the  term  liberty.  There  is  an 
idea  generally  entertained  in  England,  and  partially  here,  that 
nightingales  will  not  sing  in  cages.  Never,  while  memory  lasts, 
shall  I  forget  the  first  proof  I  received  of  the  erroneousness  of  this 
idea.  Within  the  closet,  which  was  floored  with  brick,  was  kept 
a  little  enclosed  bed  of  earth,  sufllcient  to  preserve  a  very  large 
branch  of  ilex  fi'esh  for  many  weeks ;  so  that  even  when  the 
weather  did  not  permit  of  the  more  delicate  birds  remaining  out, 
they  had  sprays  and  leaves  to  beguile  their  fiwcies ;  and  their  fbocfi . 
drink,  and  the  scarcely  less  necessary  article  their  baths,  were 
also  kept  there  with  the  same  view.  As  the  habits  of  the  various 
species  of  birds  I  have  named  all  differ  very  considerably,  there 
were  various  open  cages  containing  such  little  accessories  as  are 
peculiar  to  each ;  except  that,  as  the  habits  of  the  nightingale  are 
particulariy  reserved  and  unsocial,  and  as  he  takes  his  repose  in 
the  day-time^  his  cage  was  placed  in  a  dark  comer^nd  covered 
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over  with  branches,  while  the  door  was  tied  just  to  such  diinensions 
as  to  let  him  pass  and  to  exclude  the  larger  birds ;  and  in  that 
solitude  he  passed  away  many  hours  of  the  day,  probably  medi-' 
tating, — why  not? — the  subjects  of  his  most  sweet  harmonies. 
I  borrow  that  Word,  instead  of  the  more  general  one  of  melodies^ 
from  M.  de  Lamartlne ;  because,  whether  from  mental  association 
or  not  with  his  exquisite  "  harmonies,"  there  is  to  me  a  charm,  an 
enchantment,  a  creatire  power  in  the  very  word  that  seems  to 
produce  that  which  it  is  only  intended  to  express.  The  canaries 
had  several  cages,  with  a  complete  layette  in  each :  and  not  the 
least  interesting  of  my  observations  was  that,  while  all  the  other 
cages,  except  that  of  the  nightingale,  became  in  turn  usurped  by 
each  and  all,  these  were  inviolably  respected,  even  when  it  was 
not  the  breeding  season. 

My  blackbird, — my  beautiful,  my  proud,  my  splendid  Leo, — 
how  do  I  yet  see  thy  bright  golden  eye  revolving  and  kindling 
at  my  approach !  and  how  does  toy  ear  yet  vibrate  to  thy  never 
failing  salutation  of  "  bene  mio  te  vedo  li !  "*  and  my  heart, 
with  thy  melancholy  "  hist,  hist^  almost  a  sob,  when  I  passed 
thee  by ;  and  which  has  so  often  brought  me  away  from  other 
occupations  to  take  my  place  beside  thy  cage,  with  a  book  or 
my  work.  When  the  weather  was  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  me  to 
stay  much  in  the  aviary,*  I  sometimes  brought,  now  one  now 
another,  sometimes  more  of  the  birds  into  the  rooms  I  occupied. 
On  these  occasions  the  cages  were  placed  on  the  broad  sill  of 
the  bay  window  of  the  immense  salon ;  and  the  songs  which  that 
blackbird  poured  forth  from  thence  wei-e  heard  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles;  being  poured  down  into  that  cup  of  beauty,  whose 
sides  enclosing,  prevented  their  dispersion.  In  England  we  say 
the  blackbird's  whistle  may  be  fancied  into  "  come  hither,  come 
hither !  **  in  Italy  it  is  interpreted  into  "  he^ie  mio  te  vedo ! '' 
and,  with  such  assiduous  teaching  as  my  Leo  received  in  his  lisp- 
ing days  from  the  kindest,  best,  and  most  guileless  of  all  the  old 
priests  that  ever  exercised  their  paternal  bumps  upon  "  dumb 
animals,"  if  indeed  those  who  discourse  sweet  music  can  be  called 
dumb,  it  was  no  difl5cult  matter  to  make  the  interpretation  clear, 
even  to  a  stranger's  ear.  I  must,  however,  mention  that  besides 
this  human  teaching,  Leo's  song  was  far  more  varied,  and  therefore 
still  more  agreeable  than  that  of  blackbirds  in  general  in  their 
native  state ;  in  which  state  I  believe  each  species  of  bird  adheres 
as  strictly  to  the  notes,  as  to  the  habits  of  its  kind ;  whereas,  ex- 
cluded from  those  natural  associates,  and  forming,  if  not  friend- 
hips,  at  least  intimacies  and  companionship  with  others,  and 
x,onstantly  hearing  their  notes,  each,  while  preserving  the  generic 
fondy  as  it  were,  of  their  own  song,  modifies  and  diversifies  the 
variations  with  those  of  others,  so  as  infinitely  to  improve  each 
other. 

Through  the  large  salon  I  was  obliged  to  pass  into  my  own  par- 
ticular English  sitting  room,  as  I  loved  to  call  it,  having  fitted  it  up 

*  My  treasure  I  I  behold  you— yes !  ^  I 
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in  English  style,  and  I  think  I  may  with  truth  aver,  that  never, 
although  my  Leo's  cage  was  ever  replete  with  everything  that  could 
contribute  to  his  health  or  happiness — ^never  did  I  once  enter  that 
scUan  without  his  beautiful  head  being  stretched  forward,  and  his 
briffht  glance  sent  out  sideways^to  ascertain  if  it  was  I  who  entered, 
and,  when  he  was  convinced,  without  receiving  the  welcoming 
salute  I  have  above  mentioned,  followed  by  the  note  of  lamenta- 
tion as  I  passed  on.  I  well  remember  one  day  that  I  ha  d  the 
honour  of  a  morning  visit  from  one  who  now  sits  in  rule  over  the 
destinies  of  his  country,  his  being  so  struck  with  the  unmistakably 
reproachful  lamentations  of  my  bird,  as  I  withdrew  my  attention 
from  him  to  bestow  it  on  my  cultivated  friend,  whose  conversation 
was  a  treat  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  kind  heart  and  poetic 
temperament  not  enduring  to  be  the  cause  of  pain  to  any  one  or 
anything,  that  he  arose  and  insisted  on  terminating  his  visit  for 
the  time,  saying  in  accents  that  came  from  his  heart  of  hearts,  '^  I 
would  there  were  anything  on  earth,  even  a  bird,  to  love  me  as  that 
bird  loves  you."  These  lines  will  probably,  nay  certainly,  never 
meet  his  eye,  and  yet  I  cannot  resist  the  indulgence  to  my  own 
feelings  of  saying,  "  If  thou  art  not  loved  by  all  who  know  thee, 
as  thou  couldst  in  thy  high-toned  imagination  desire,  it  is  because 
few  are  capable  of  believing,  still  fewer  of  understanding  the  depths 
of  benevolence,  of  Christian  charity,  and  practical  goodness  that 
combine  with  talent  so  brilliant  and  poetic  as  thine  own  1^ 

There  was  a  beautiful  garden  close  to  the  house,  and  to  that 
garden  my  Leo  was  almost  daily  permitted  to  take  his  flight; 
sometimes  from  the  window,  sometimes  from  the  cage  carried  out 
before  the  hall-door,  and  sometimes  follomng  me  step  by  step 
down  the  stairs  like  a  dog!  and  never  once  in  the  course  of  two 
summers  did  he  extend  his  flight  one  perch  beyond  ;  although  the 
view  from  the  tops  of  the  high  trees  from  whence  he  used  to 
answer  to  any  well-known  voice,  and  sometimes  let  himself  drop 
prone  down  by  my  side,  as  I  sat  beneath,  might  well  have  tempted 
him  to  do  so.  He  liked  one  of  the  servants  better  than  the  rest, 
the  one  who  always  cleaned  out  the  aviary,  brought  the  water,  &c., 
and  it  became  that  man's  office  to  bring  him  home  in  the  even- 
ings when  I  was  generally  engaged.  Although  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  those  delicious,  dewy,  balmy  evenings  of  burning  days 
his  perch  in  the  very  heart  of  a  fragrant  orange  or  a  pomegranate 
tree  was  infinitely  preferable  to  his  cage  or  aviary,  yet  never  did 
he  refuse  to  betray  his  hiding  place  by  answering  to  the  well- 
known  whistle  or  call  of  his  name ;  and  after  more  or  less  coquet- 
ting from  tree  to  tree,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  evening,  but 
never  further  or  higher  than  to  invite  pursuit,  and  torment  his 
pui-suer,  never  did  he  fail  finally  to  hop  into  his  cage  and  suSer 
himself  to  be  carried  home. 
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